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PREFACE 


BRITISH policy on European and security questions is again illustrated in 
this volume which carries forward the documentation from April 14 to 
December 21, 1928. As in Volume IV, documents on European questions 
are printed in Chapters I and II, while those on the Treaty for the Renuncia- 
tion of War, the Kellogg Pact, and on the Anglo-French Naval Compromise 
and other matters of disarmament and security are printed in Chapters III 
and IV. 

The documentation on European problems is focused on the linked 
questions of fixing Germany’s reparation liability and terminating the 
occupation of the Rhineland. Sir Ronald Lindsay, H.M. Ambassador at 
Berlin, and his Financial Adviser, Mr. E. Rowe-Dutton, thought that un- 
certainty about this liability was encouraging inflation in Germany with the 
danger of a ‘severe depression’ during the winter of 1928-9, when payments 
under the Dawes Plan of 1924 reached their maximum (document No. 40). 
The Commercial Secretary at Berlin, Mr. F. Thelwall, however, considered 
that Germany had made ‘immense strides’ since 1924 and that ‘any sub- 
stantial reduction of her annual reparations payments, the only indebtedness 
worth mentioning which she has, would give her a most unfair advantage 
over a heavily burdened country like Great Britain’ (document No. 68). 
Concern for Great Britain’s trading position was also expressed in document 
No. 54, a memorandum by Mr. Sargent, Head of the Central Department 
of the Foreign Office, on the desirability of securing some benefit for British 
exporters from foreign loans floated in London. 

On political grounds, following the electoral success of the German Social 
Democratic Party in May 1928, Sir Austen Chamberlain urged the French 
and Belgian Governments that the former Allies should ‘do all we can to 
make it possible for republican Germany to achieve without further delay 
that state of complete normality in her international relations which has 
always been her aim and which the Nationalists have hitherto always 
declared to be impossible of attainment by means of the policy of Locarno’ 
(document No. 42). This policy, he considered, required the settlement of 
outstanding questions such as the evacuation of the occupied Rhineland. 
To this the French Government were unwilling to agree unless Germany 
accepted some arrangement for possible enquiries into the situation in the 
demilitarized zone of the Rhineland and for the future payment of her 
reparation debt. 

Sir A. Chamberlain’s suggestion was soon overlaid by the rather sharp 
German warning in August 1928 that the Powers would soon be asked two 
questions: ‘(1) Are they disposed to continue their conduct of relations with 
Germany in the spirit of the Locarno treaties? (2) Are they prepared to 
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discuss the Rhineland a l’amiable?’ (document No. 120). Sir A. Chamber- 
lain thought it ‘impudent on the part of Germany to suggest that we had 
deviated from the policy of Locarno. .. . In effect, far as we had pushed the 
policy of concession we had entirely failed to improve our relations with 
Germany or induce in her any kind of recognition of our friendly disposition 
towards her’ (document No. 135). Here Sir Austen may have had in mind, 
for instance, the unhelpful German reception of British proposals for extend- 
ing the basis of operation of the Reparation Recovery Act (see documents 
Nos. 6, 23-4, 29, 76, 91-2, 130, 141 and 221). 

The German position was, however, sympathetically considered at meet- 
ings at Geneva of the Locarno Powers (Great Britain, Belgium, France, 
Germany and Italy) and Japan on September 11, 13 and 16, 1928 (see 
respectively documents Nos. 151, 156 and 161). It was agreed that nego- 
tiations on the early evacuation of the Rhineland should take place, that a 
committee of financial experts should be appointed to recommend a defini- 
tive settlement of the reparations problem, and that there should be negotia- 
tions on the constitution of a commission of verification and conciliation in 
the demilitarized zone of the Rhineland (document No. 161). This agreement 
represented a success for German diplomacy as the anticipated evacuation 
of the Rhineland (which the Law Officers of the Crown subsequently re- 
ported that Germany was ill-founded in claiming as a right—see document 
No. 272) took pride of place, while the protection of French security came 
third. Moreover, it was generally recognized that a settlement on reparations 
in effect implied a reduction of the annuities payable under the Dawes Plan. 

At the subsequent meeting of the British, French and German Foreign 
Ministers at Lugano on December 13, 1928, Sir A. Chamberlain and M. 
Briand informed Dr. Stresemann that if the committee of experts produced a 
satisfactory financial solution, and agreement were reached on the com- 
mission of verification, evacuation would follow as a matter of course (docu- 
ment No. 287). This statement confirmed a priority which had been taken 
for granted rather than changed the emphasis of the Geneva agreement. 
Discussions on the essential initial step of appointing the committee of 
experts had already begun and they form the main topic of Chapter IJ, 
which concludes on December 21 with the agreement by the six govern- 
ments on communicating to the United States Government the terms of 
reference of the committee with a request that American experts might 
participate in its work. 

The importance of bringing into the negotiations the United States, 
the world’s creditor upon whom any large financial transaction ultimately 
depended, had long been recognized, not least by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Winston Churchill asked the British representative at the 
Geneva talks, Lord Cushendun, then acting Foreign Secretary, to make plain 
that Great Britain must not receive from her debtors less than she had to 
pay to the United States, who should cooperate or bear the onus of ‘arresting 
European appeasement and recovery’. He feared that ‘France and Germany 
would confer upon each other mutual benefits at our expense, and the 
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United States would be happy to see its general debt position permanently 
accepted by Europe’ (document No. 155). 

While such views on a German-French rapprochement could be expressed, 
the Anglo-French naval compromise was seen in Germany as a revival of 
the Entente which upset the Locarno balance in Europe. Sir Horace 
Rumbold, the new British Ambassador at Berlin, noted on October 6, 1928, 
that ‘many Germans now regard Locarno as a phase which, though valuable 
at the time, is now past; and that they envisage the future not in terms of 
British mediation between them and France but in terms of American inter- 
vention on their behalf against a united France and England’ (document 
No. 176). 

A fortnight later Sir Horace wrote more ominously of German policy 
when he transmitted to the Foreign Office a report from Mr. Magowan, 
H.M. Consul at Mainz, whom he described as ‘peculiarly well placed to 
observe the manner in which Germany, under Herr Stresemann’s guidance, 
has persistently sought to impose her programme and her time table upon 
the Allied Governments. He is unable to see’, continued Sir Horace, ‘and 
I am inclined to agree with him, any diminution in that craving for expansion 
and for world recognition which was so noticeable a feature of the Germany 
before the war. There is, however, a change in method. The military 
scheme is discredited and has little hope of survival unless kept alive by 
insane allied proddings. The old craving is now finding expression through 
trusts, cartels, etc., and is seeking an outlet leading towards a certain 
German hegemony on the continent’ and, in Mr. Magowan’s words, ‘a 
leadership of an economically and financially interdependent united states 
of Europe’ (document No. 188—Such German aims might seem to ignore 
the danger of a depression already noticed). Mr. Seeds, H.M. High Com- 
missioner in the Rhineland, agreed with Mr. Magowan, but laid greater stress 
on the harm which such hegemony would do to British interests and on the 
possibility of future hostilities (document No. 189). 

Such a possibility was of major concern to the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff in a memorandum circulated on December 6, 1928. Field- 
Marshal Milne concluded that ‘in existing circumstances Germany is not in a 
position to wage an aggressive war’. He noted, however, that preparations 
for military expansion were already being made, and warned that if the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference failed to agree 
Germany might denounce the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 
In that case, he believed, ‘little time would elapse before Germany would 
again become a first class military Power’ (document No. 268). 

Sir Horace Rumbold continued to hope that ‘the maintenance of the 
disarmament clauses will in future, and for many years, enable the Western 
Powers to secure that Germany shall not be able to arm either on sea, on 
land or in the air to such an extent as shall tempt her to risk the dangers of 
offensive warfare’. He considered, however, that the time had come to 
‘admit, if only to ourselves, that it is not now sensible to imagine that we 
have the power, as distinct from the right, of either proving any but the 
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most flagrant violations of the disarmament clauses or of enforcing an 
observance of any but our most vital requirements’ (document No. 2098). 

It was in this context that H.M. Government sought agreement with the 
French and German Governments on the withdrawal from Berlin of the 
military experts attached to the ex-allied embassies. It was considered that 
their presence no longer had any military justification (see document No. 34) 
while their withdrawal would be another practical manifestation of Sir A. 
Chamberlain’s desire for the normalisation of relations with Germany. 
Little progress had been made by the end of 1928 (see especially documents 
Nos. 3, 44, 95, 106, 133, 191, 193, 229 and 302). It was, however, believed 
in the Foreign Office that H.M. Government would gain ‘little or nothing 
by making themselves objectionable to the French over the withdrawal of 
the experts: on the other hand there are other matters in connexion with 
which we may have in the near future to stand up to the French very firmly, 
e.g. the debt-reparations nexus; the various questions connected with the 
evacuation of the Rhineland; and the proposals put forward by the French 
section of the Versailles Committee for destroying railways in the demilitarised 
zone’ (document No. 230). 

Thus the documentation on Germany illustrates a period of increasing 
difficulty. Not only did the ill-health of Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. Briand 
and Dr. Stresemann presage the eclipse of the Locarno reconciliation, but 
reports of possible nationalist putsches in Germany (see documents Nos. 121, 
131, 240 and 250) and the electoral advance, as yet confined to the Rhine- 
land, of the National Socialists (termed by Mr. Seeds a ‘collection of 
unbalanced extremists’ undeserving of serious consideration—document 
No. 64) foreshadowed yet more adverse developments. 

British relations with Italy were sufficiently good in the period covered 
by this volume to require little documentation. The limitations on individual 
freedom in relation to the benefits of material progress in Fascist Italy were 
discussed on August 1 by Sir R. Graham, H.M. Ambassador at Rome, in a 
comprehensive survey (document No. 117). Though Anglo-Italian co- 
operation was not considered in the Foreign Office to be a thing of the past, 
yet in respect of South-Eastern Europe, more especially Italian activities in 
Albania and Hungary, and of the delicate question of the settlement of 
points at issue between France and Italy, there was in practice little cor- 
diality in Anglo-Italian relations. Nor were these relations improved by the 
omission of Italy from the discussions on the Anglo-French naval compromise 
(see especially documents Nos. 27, 32, 47, 160, 184, 295 and 455). 

In Eastern Europe, as in the Balkans, an uneasy balance of power pre- 
vailed, with Poland, uncomfortably placed between Germany and the 
U.S.S.R., ‘haunted by the possibility of any combination between the two 
in the future’ (document No. 244). Reports received in the Forcign Office 
pointed to a Polish fear that when Germany had achieved her main aim in 
the West, the evacuation of the Rhineland, she would turn her attention to 
the East, where not only Danzig and the Polish Corridor but the large 
German minority in Polish Upper Silesia (see documents Nos. 26, 53, 77, 
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259, 303 and 305) were potential causes of conflict. The Polish Government 
sought to strengthen Poland’s position by reinsurance in the West, and 
suggested her participation, if not in the negotiations, at least in the agree- 
ment, on the evacuation of the Rhineland. There also appeared to be some 
desire to draw British commercial interests into Poland as a safeguard 
against German interests, possibly with American financial backing, using 
Poland as a stepping-stone to further their ambitions in Russia. In neither 
respect was support forthcoming from the British Government (see docu- 
ments Nos. 35, 73, 157, 168, 172, 179, 232, 243-4 and 267). 

Though the internal situation in the U.S.S.R. appeared to be difficult, 
it was not considered in the Foreign Office that the Soviet regime was near 
to collapse or an aggressive war imminent (see documents Nos. 119, 124-5, 
129, 145 and 194). Meanwhile Anglo-Soviet diplomatic relations were 
suspended and though H.M. Government remained willing to receive any 
offer made through the proper channel to discuss the question of Russian 
indebtedness (see document No. 19) no such approach was made. 

Chapter III records the negotiations which resulted in the signature at 
Paris on August 27, 1928, of the Treaty for the Renunciation of War. 
Despite some scepticism as to the practical worth of the treaty, the participa- 
tion of H.M. Government in these negotiations was never in question, not 
least because they were sponsored by the United States Government, which 
thus showed a welcome revival of interest in world affairs. The problem for 
H.M. Government was to ensure that signature of the treaty did not make it 
impossible for Great Britain to defend certain regions, such as Egypt, 
where she had special interests, and, of more importance, to carry out her 
obligations under article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
under the Treaty of Locarno. The need to reassure France was a major 
consideration here. Sir A. Chamberlain put these problems to the American 
Ambassador on May 24 in the course of an analysis of the aims of his foreign 
policy (see document No. 358). Determined that his treaty should be simple, 
Mr. Kellogg, the American Secretary of State, was unwilling to agree to 
amendments to take account of British and French reservations. The dis- 
cussions on the draft treaty, in which Germany played a leading part, 
concentrated therefore on finding a mutually satisfactory legal interpreta- 
tion of its terms. 

Chapter ITI also documents the unsuccessful British attempt to resolve the 
deadlock which had arisen from the failure of the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference to agree even on the principles of dis- 
armament. The main disagreement arose from British insistence on limita- 
tion of warships by categories, so that no naval power could put all its 
allocated tonnage into one class of ship, such as submarines, and France’s 
insistence that trained military reserves, her chief counterbalance to Ger- 
many’s greater population, should be excluded from consideration. By 
the Anglo-French naval compromise of June-July 1928 the French Govern- 
ment accepted a proposal for limitation of warships in four classes. In 
return British opposition to the French standpoint on trained reserves was 
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withdrawn. Certain documents on this compromise were published in 
1928 in Cmd. 3211; of these only those necessary to complete the fuller story 
here published are reprinted. 

The present documentation makes clear that a governing British aim in 
seeking this way out of the impasse was, as explained by Sir A. Chamberlain 
in connexion with a conversation with Herr von Schubert, State Secretary 
in the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs, that ‘unless we make some pro- 
gress in the question of disarmament we shall be faced inevitably by 
Germany’s repudiation of the disarmament provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles’ (memorandum of June 9, 1928, document No. 377). If the Anglo- 
French naval compromise partially fulfilled Sir A. Chamberlain’s aim, in 
that by coming to terms with France Great Britain avoided being isolated on 
the disarmament question, It was not acceptable to the German Government 
who disliked British yielding to the French view on trained reserves. More- 
over, H.M. Government failed to appreciate that, although they were 
acting for constructive purposes, the compromise would be unacceptable 
also to the United States Government, who objected, in particular, to the 
omission from the limited classes of warships of the small cruisers which had 
been the main bone of contention at the unhappy naval conference in 1927. 

The failure of the Anglo-French naval compromise meant not only a 
return to the previous deadlock on disarmament, with the position exacer- 
bated by growing German pressure against the restrictions imposed by the 
Treaty of Versailles, but a return also to the mood of distrust in Anglo- 
American relations brought to prominence by the naval disagreements of 
1927, but partly dissipated by British co-operation in the Kellogg Pact. 
Mr. W. Selby, Private Secretary to the Foreign Secretary, pointed out in a 
memorandum of November 23 that if the situation in Germany developed as 
adversely as Sir H. Rumbold, Mr. Seeds and Mr. Magowan apprehended, 
the chances of Great Britain being able to hold Germany in check depended 
on British relations with the United States, and in particular on ensuring 
her co-operation in any British blockade (document No. 499). 

In the period of reconsideration following the Kellogg Pact and the 
Anglo-French naval compromise, Lord Cushendun circulated to the Cabinet 
on November 14, 1928, a comprehensive review by Mr. R. L. Craigie, 
Head of the American and African Department of the Foreign Office, on 
the importance of good relations with the United States. He argued in 
favour of early negotiations for a naval agreement (document No. 490). 
Mr. Churchill disagreed. He thought that present difficulties were due to 
British efforts to further the work of the Preparatory Commission, that it 
would be impossible to abandon belligerent rights at sea or reduce the Royal 
Navy to limits tailored to American requirements and that there was no 
objection to the United States proceeding with their building programme. 
Time would reduce the tensions (memorandum of November 19, document 
No. 497). 

In compiling this volume the Editor has used the private papers of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and Lord Cushendun, filed as F.O. 800, volumes 262-3 
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and 228 respectively. Documentation of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors has been taken from the collected telegraphic 
reports from H.M. Embassy at Paris, filed as General 199, volume II. 

The conditions under which the Editors accepted the task of producing 
this Collection, namely, access to all papers in the Foreign Office archives 
and freedom in the selection and arrangement of documents, continue to be 
fulfilled. The explanation in the preface to Volume I of archival difficulties 
and of editorial expedients employed to minimize them applies also, however, 
to the present volume. Where the Confidential Print only is preserved in the 
main file an asterisk 1s added after the heading (e.g. document No. 23, 
enclosure). 

I should like to thank the Head of the Library and Records Department 
of the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, Mr. B. Cheeseman, O.B.E., and 
his staff for their indispensable assistance. I should also like to thank 
Mrs. Marilynne Morgan, B.A., and Miss Charlotte Gray, B.A., for their 
valuable help. 

M. E. LAMBERT 


September 1972 
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CHAPTER SUMMARIES 


CHAPTER I 


Correspondence on European Affairs: questions relating to German 
reparations and disarmament and to the evacuation of the Rhineland 


April 14 — September 6, 1928 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
Sm R. Linpsay Apr. 14 Information regarding effect of political I 
Berlin tension between Germany and U.S.S.R. 
No. 305 on their commercial relations. 
Sm R. GRAHAM Apr. 16 Italian Ambassador at Paris has been 2 
Rome instructed to urge that Franco-Italian 
Tel. No. 54 negotiations should be accelerated. 
Mr. PEROWNE Apr. 18 Memorandum discussing withdrawal of 3 
Foreign Office military experts from Berlin and suggesting 
acceptance of French proposal for a report 
on outstanding questions. 
Sm R. Linpsay Apr. 18 Letter to Mr. Sargent urging early open- 8 
Berlin ing of negotiations with an Govt. on 
extension of Reparation Recovery Act to 
cover German exports to British Empire. 
Sm R. Linpsay Apr. 19 Requests instructions on enclosed report 9 
Berlin of Apr. 19 from Col. Gosset who has been 
No. 323 requested by Marshal Foch to furnish 
report on mounting of 5-inch guns in 
German destroyers. 
To Sm R. Linpsay Apr. 20 Letter from Mr. Howard Smith transmit- 11 
Berlin ting letters of Mar. 26 and Apr. 11 ex- 
changed between Sir W. Tyrrell and Sir R. 
Hopkins of Treasury regarding possibility 
of breakdown of reparation transfers. 
Sm R. Linpsay Apr. 23 Refers to No. 4: argues in favour of notify- 15, 
Berlin ing German M.F.A. that H.M.G. intend 
Tel. No. 17 to negotiate extension of Reparation 
Recovery Act. 
Marquess oF CREWE Apr. 25 Refers to No. 2: M. Berthelot, Secretary- 15 
Paris General of French Ministry of Foreign 
Tel. No. 74 Affairs, has informed Sir E. Phipps of un- 
promising conversations with Italian Am- 
bassador who demanded large concessions 
in Africa. 
Sm A. CHAMBERLAIN Apr. 25 Memorandum recording information re- 16 


Foreign Office 


ceived on visit to Brussels from Belgian 
Ministers on proposals for a reparation 
settlement discussed by Mr. Parker Gilbert, 
Agent General for Reparation Payments, 
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NO. AND NAME 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 


To MARQUESS OF CREWE 


Paris 


No. 960 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 336 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 17 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 350 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 360 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 361 


To Str G. GRAHAME 
Brussels 
No. 282 


Mr. PALAIRET 
Foreign Office 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 


DATE 


Apr. 25 


Apr. 26 


Apr. 27 


May 1 


May 2 


May 3 


May 3 


May 4 


May 7 


May 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 


with M. Poincaré, French President of the 
Council. 


Letter from Mr. Howard Smith requesting 
comments on alleged German plans to 
acquire colonial interests. 


Instructions to inform French Govt. that 
H.M.G. are prepared to join them in 
representations regarding German breach 
of Aeronautical Agreement of May 1926. 


Refers to No. 5 and transmits aide- 
mémotre from German Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs stating 12-7 cm. guns for destroyers 
will be reduced to 10-5 cm. Herr de Haas 
states decision was due to Reichswehr 
Minister, Gen. Groener, who gave under- 
taking as to its execution. 


Refers to No. 7: instructions to inform 
German M.F.A., Dr. Stresemann, that 
H.M.G. will soon approach German Govt. 
about extension of Reparation Recovery 
Act: Dominion Govts. must have time for 
consideration. 


Letter to Mr. Howard Smith referring to 
No. 10: considers German colonial aspira- 
tions will have to be reckoned with even- 
tually. 


Reports that information on German avia- 
tion in ‘Deutsche Luftverkehrsstatistik 
1926’ is not satisfactory but considers 
representations would be premature. 


Refers to No. 14 and reports views ex- 
pressed informally by Dr. Stresemann 
on May 2 on psychological reasons for 
German colonial aspirations. 


Reports views expressed by Dr. Strese- 
mann on May 2 regarding Signor Musso- 
lini’s statements in Der Tag of Apr. 29 and 
alleged Italian support for German right- 
wing parties. 


Instructions to suggest that Belgian rep- 
resentative at Berlin should join with 
representatives of other Locarno Powers in 
protesting at entry of Reichswehr skiung 
patrols into demilitarized zone of Rhine- 
land. 


Memorandum recording conversation with 
Mr. Marshall of Becos Traders who was 
informed H.M.G. intended no action in 
respect of U.S.S.R. but would receive any 
offer through proper channels to discuss 
debts. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent referring to Nos. 
5 and 12: H.M.G. consider Col. Gosset 
should not report to Marshal Foch regard- 
ing 5-inch guns on German destroyers. 
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18 


21 


23 


24 


25 


26 


28 


29 


30 


33 


34 


21 


29 


30 


31 


IA. 


NO. AND NAME 


DATE 


To MAaArRQuEss oF CREWE May 9 


Paris 
No. 1062 


To MaArRQuEss oF CREWE May 10 


Paris 
No. 1068 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 605 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 


To Sr R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 622 


To Sm W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 239 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 


Paris 
Tel. No. 87 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 382 


Mr. WIGRAM 
Paris 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 383 


May 1! 


May 11 


May 15 


May 15 


May 15 


May 17 


May 18 


May 18 


May 19 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits letters of Apr. 28 and May 10 
exchanged between Colonial Office and 
Foreign Office reaffirming, in light of 
Franco-Italian negotiations, H.M.G.’s 
view that mandates are irrevocable: in- 
structions to report any developments. 


Instructions to inform French Govt. of 
view in enclosed letter of May 3 from 
Board of Trade that in light of recent 
French tariff increases H.M.G. cannot 
negotiate agreement not to modify tariff on 
certain products. 


Instructions to communicate to German 
Govt. enclosed aide-mémotre proposing 
extension of Reparation Recovery Act 
procedure to other parts of British 
Empire. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent referring to No. 
23 and transmitting a note on points which 
might arise in negotiating extension of 
Reparation Recovery Act. 


Requests observations on enclosed memo. 
by Dr. Anatol Gutman regarding alleged 
Soviet purchases of arms in Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. 


Records conversation with Polish Minister 
regarding British attitude in forthcoming 
conversation with Lithuanian Prime 
Minister and British concern regarding 
Polish attitude to German minority in 
Upper Silesia. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain regarding 
British attitude to proposed treaty for 
renunciation of war and anxieties regard- 
ing effect of recent Italian activities on 
Anglo-Italian relations. 


Suggests that Allied High Command in 
Rhineland should be instructed to draw 
up report on Rhineland railways without 
utilising information from German sources. 


Reports conversation on May 16 with Herr 
de Haas who expressed concern at British 
proposal for extension of Reparation Re- 
covery Act: aide-mémoire in No. 23 was 
handed to Herr de Haas on May 18. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent suggesting that 
British position on outstanding questions of 
German disarmament should be reserved 
at Versailles Committee and question 
settled politically by Conference of Am- 
bassadors. 


Transmits note by Mr. Rowe-Dutton of a 
conversation on May 18 with Mr. Parker 
Gilbert who urged need for early fixation of 
Germany’s reparation liability. 
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33 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


Sr R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 30 


DATE 


May 19 


May 21 


34 To Marguess or CREWE May 22 


35 


37 
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40 


41 


42 


Paris 
No. 1167 


To Sir W. ERskINE 
Warsaw 
No. 245 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 387 


Sir F. LInDLey 
Oslo 
No. 262 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 407 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 398 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 401 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 


May 22 


May 22 


May 22 


May 23 


May 24 


May 26 


May 29 


To MARQUESS OF CREWE May 30 


Paris 
No. 1215 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Letter from Mr. Sargent regarding alleged 
military and aeronautical training of 
Hungarian officers in Italy in contraven- 
tion of ‘Treaty of Trianon. 


Movement to the Left in German general 
elections is a demonstration in favour of 
Republic and Locarno policy: Dr. Strese- 
mann 1s likely to be included in new 
Cabinet. 


Refers to report of May 19 by Versailles 
Committee on outstanding questions of 
German disarmament and encloses in- 
structions thereon from War Office 
to Military Attaché at Paris dated May a1: 
sets out conditions on which H.M.G. agree 
to conversations between M. Massigh, 
Secretary-General of Conference of Am- 
bassadors, and German Embassy at Paris 
instead of pressing for withdrawal of 
military experts from Berlin. 


Explains why it is difficult for H.M.G. to 
assist development of British trade with 
Poland in light of attitude of British 
traders. 


Refers to No. 25 and reports information 
on Soviet purchases of war material in 
Germany: Col. Gosset considers illegal 
manufacture of it ‘extremely likely’. 


Reports information on conditions in 
U.S.S.R. from Norwegian Minister at 
Moscow who anticipated no_ political 
change. 


Refers to Nos. 8 and 21: Signor Mussolini 
states Franco-Italian negotiations on 
Tangier, Libya, Tunis and a pact of friend- 
ship are progressing: he did not appear to 
attach importance to obtaining a colonial 
mandate. 


Reports conversation on May 23 with 
Dr. Benes, Czechoslovak M.F.A., who had 
explained to Herr von Schubert, State 
Secretary at German Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, why he opposed an Anschluss. 


Comments on German financial situation 
and likelihood of a depression leading to a 
demand for revision of reparation lability. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent referring to Dr. 
Stresemann’s views in No. 16 on German 
attitude to colonies: comments on de- 
creased level of German emigration. 


Comments on political significance of 
results of German elections: instructions 
to point out to M. Briand that normalisa- 
tion of international relations requires 
withdrawal of military experts from 
Berlin and negotiations for early evacua- 
tion of Rhineland. 
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52 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir R. LInpsay 
Berlin 
No. 404 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 99 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 100 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 102 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


No. 690 

Sm R. MACLEAY 
Prague 
No. 132 


Sm W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 


DATE 
May 30 


May 31 


May 31 


May 31 


May 31 


May 31 


May 31 


To MARQUESS OF CREWE June | 


Paris 
Tel. No. 43 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 


Tel. No. 103 


Srr G. GRAHAME 
Brussels 
No. 480 


June 3 


June 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Transmits note of conversation on May 29 
with Mr. Parker Gilbert who criticised 
alleged British policy of ‘non-interference’ 
in reparation questions, urged early 
fixation of total German liability, and 
commented on American attitude. 


Reports decision by Conference of Am- 
bassadors on May 31 that M. Massigli 
should explain to German Embassy im- 
portance of satisfying in June requests of 
military experts regarding German police. 
Reports decision by Conference of Ambas- 
sadors that M. Massigli should explain to 
German Ambassador need for early receipt 
of information required for report on 
Rhineland railways: considers negotiations 
will form part of general settlement on 
occupation of Rhineland. 


Reports discussion by Conference of Am- 
bassadors on entry of Reichswehr bands 
into demilitarized zone of Rhineland, ap- 
proval of final report of Organ of Liquida- 
tion in Austria and decision not to discuss 
infraction of the German aeronautical 
agreement of 1926. 


Records conversations with Italian and 
French Ambassadors regarding British 
attitude to Italian-S.C.S. relations. 


Reports conversation on May 30 with 
Dr. Benes regarding importance of British 
influence in European affairs and pros- 
pects of Soviet-Czechoslovak commercial 
agreement not involving de jure recognition 
of Soviet Govt. 


Letter to M. Palairet reporting that Gen. 
Sikorski and M. Zaleski, Polish M.F.A., 
thought U.S.S.R. would not attack Poland 
for some years. 


Resolution of Conference of Ambassadors 
in No. 44 regarding military experts may 
be accepted provided German Govt. are 
informed of concessions on police and 
military establishments: H.M.G. maintain 
views in No. 34 on early withdrawal of 
experts. 

Refers to No. 50 and explains why M. 
Massigli is informing German Embassy 
informally of concessions on police and 
military establishments: British views have 
been explained to German Embassy who 
were urged to give further undertakings. 
Has spoken in accordance with No. 42 to 
Belgian M.F.A.: M. Hymans explained 
Belgian attitude on normalisation of rela- 
tions with Germany, on evacuation of 
Rhineland and on continued need for 
reparations. 
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61 


62 


NO. AND NAME 


Srr W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 238 


Mr. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


Sir A. CHAMBERLAIN 


Geneva 


To Mr. RosBErtTs 
Belgrade 


Sm G. GRAHAME 
Brussels 
No. 498 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 


No. 435 


Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
No. 1068 


Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 


No. 1069 


Mr. WIGRAM 
Paris 


Sr R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 446 


Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
No. 1070 


Mr. SEEDS 
Coblenz 
No. 77 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 


No. 459 


DATE 


June 7 


June 8 


June 9 


June 11 


June 13 


June 15 


June 19 


June 19 


June 19 


June 20 


June 20 


June 21 


June 22 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits report by Mr. Ross, H.M. Vice- 
Consul at Katowice, on situation in Polish 
Upper Silesia, especially on acts of terror 
and minority schools. 


Memorandum on the desirability of obtain- 
ing orders for British industry in connexion 
with flotation in London of foreign 
development loans. 


Record of conversation on June 8 with 
Herr von Schubert who urged early dis- 
cussions on evacuation of Rhineland and 
disarmament and _ explained German 
attitude to proposed treaty for renuncia- 
tion of war. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent explaining 
British attitude to renewal of Italian- 
S.C.S. treaty of friendship of 1924. 


Summa rises speech by Belgian Minister of 
Finance on June 7 on revision of Dawes 
Plan: on June g Political Director at Mini- 
stry of Foreign Aflairs stated that Belgium 
would agree to evacuation of Rhineland 
provided she would not suffer. 


Refers to No. 43 and reports conversa- 
tions with Mr. Cutcheon and with Mr. 
Gilbert on June 12 on British attitude of 
caution towards settling question of 
reparations. 


Discusses French proposals for communi- 
cation to German Govt. regarding ex- 
plosion of phosgene gas at Stolzenberg 
works at Hamburg. 


Refers to No. 42: considers French Govt. 
will agree to early withdrawal of experts 
from Berlin but not to early opening of 
negotiations for evacuation of Rhineland. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent explaining im- 
portance of German action on police if 
progress is to be made towards with- 
drawal of military experts. 


Reports unfavourable German reactions to 
M. Zaleski’s speech in Paris on June 11 
indicating Polish concern in evacuation of 
Rhineland: Herr von Schubert expressed 
anxiety on June 19. 

Requests instructions in view of likely 
discussion at Conference of Ambassadors 
of outstanding questions of Austrian dis- 
armament and new Italian allegations. 


Discusses German attitude to occupation 
of Rhineland and its relation to recent 
electoral losses by Centre Party: comments 
on National Socialist electoral gains. 


Transmits Mainz despatch No. 19 of 
June 12 commenting on evidence for 
improved German feelings towards France. 
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NO. AND NAME 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 461 


Sr A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Foreign Office 


Sr R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 465 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 468 

To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 812 


Mr. KEELING 
Prague 
No. 154 

Mr. CABLE 
Danzig 
No. 50 

To Sir W. ERsKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 324 


Sr A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Foreign Office 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
No. 1131 


DATE 
June 23 


June 27 


June 27 


June 27 


June 28 


June 28 


June 28 


June 29 


June 29 


June jo 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits record of conversation on June 
19 between Mr. Rowe-Dutton and Dr. 
Schacht on doubtful financial outlook in 
Germany and prospects of a settlement on 
reparations. 


Record of conversation with French Am- 
bassador regarding Lithuanian policy to 
Poland: it was agreed that German and 
Soviet Govts. were not encouraging 
Lithuanian Govt. 


Transmits memo. of June 22 by Com- 
mercial Secretary regarding German 
resentment at British safeguarding policy: 
argues in favour of policy of protection 
instead: considers reparations have not had 
seriously adverse effect on German trade. 


Reports representations made to German 
Govt. regarding lack of facilities for Mili- 
tary Attaché to H.M. Embassy. 


Records conversation regarding situation 
in Yemen and British attitude to proposed 
treaty for renunciation of war with Italian 
Ambassador, whose attention was drawn 
to possible effects of Signor Mussolini’s 
speech on June 5 regarding European 
frontiers. 


Refers to No. 25: information suggests 
arms were purchased by Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin of Manchuria not by U.S.S.R. 


Suggests a British initiative to obtain 
speedier solution of outstanding questions 
between Poland and Danzig. 


Records conversation with Polish Minister 
on proposed treaty for renunciation of war: 
with reference to recent statement by 
M. Zaleski M. Skirmunt was informed 
H.M.G. could not agree to Poland’s impos- 
ing conditions for evacuation of Rhine- 
land. 


Record of conversation with M. Berthelot 
regarding difficulties in arranging meeting 
of British, French, Italian and Spanish 
M.F.A.s, possible French concessions to 
Italy in Africa, suggested Italian mandate 
over Abyssinian territories, railways in 
Iraq, British participation in Colonial 
Exhibition at Paris, French naval proposals 
(cf. No. 366), M. Zaleski’s statement 
(cf. No. 73) and withdrawal of military 
experts from Berlin. 


Reports on conversations between M. 
Massigli and German Counsellor, Herr 
Rieth, respecting application of art. 43 of 
Treaty of Versailles to Rhineland railways: 
recapitulates previous negotiations: con- 
siders French Govt. believe question will 
be settled with that of evacuation of 
Coblenz zone. 
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77 


78 
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81 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
No. 482 


Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 


No. 276 


To Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
No. 862 


To Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


No. 863 
Mr. NICOLSON 

Berlin 

No. 497 


To Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
No. 1541 


To Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 44 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 39 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
No. 510 


Mr. WIGRAM 


Paris 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 44 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
No. 521 


DATE 
June jo 


July 2 


July 4 


July 4 


July 4 


July 6 


July 7 


July 9 


July 9 


July to 


July 11 


July 11 


To MArQuEss OF CREWE July 12 


Paris 
No. 1576 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits record by Mr. Rowe-Dutton 
of meeting on June 29 with German 
representatives regarding extension of 
Reparation Recovery Act and reports on 
subsequent conversation with Herr von 


Schubert. 


Refers to No. 53 and discusses reasons for 
less favourable treatment by Polish Govt. 
of Upper Silesian than other minorities. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador to whom it was suggested that 
his Govt. should put pressure on Lithuania 
to settle dispute with Poland. 


Has warned German Ambassador against 
precipitate action in regard to evacuation 
of Rhineland and reparations. 


Reports on policy declaration of German 
Chancellor, Herr Muller, on July 3 which 
indicates a more positive attitude to 
evacuation of Rhineland and reparations. 


Refers to No. 60: argues in favour of 
taking optimistic view of German policy 
and therefore making concessions. 


Instructions to urge German Govt. to offer 
a few test visits by military experts to help 
overcome French objections to their with- 
drawal from Berlin. 


Refers to No. 78: Herr von Schubert 
states German Minister at Kovno is to 
make representations to M. Voldemaras, 
who was not being encouraged by Soviet 
Govt. 


Refers to No. 82: has urged Herr von 
Schubert to do his best to obtain German 
offer of visits by experts to assist H.M.G. 
In securing their withdrawal from Berlin. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent reporting con- 
versation with M. Massigh regarding 
undertakings to be made by German Govt. 
and need for visits of verification prior to 
withdrawal of experts from Berlin. 


Refers to No. 84: Herr von Schubert 
states German Cabinet will not invite 
military experts to make visits: suggests 
Conference of Ambassadors should offer 
early withdrawal of experts. 


Refers to No. 69 and transmits record by 
Col. Cornwall of interviews on July 10 
with Gen. Groener and Gen. Heye who 
stated he would not be accorded facilities 
while British troops were in Rhineland. 


Instructions to make clear to M. Poincaré 
that H.M.G. consider early ratification of 
Anglo-French agreement on war debts 
essential. 
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161 
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168 


172 


91 


93 


100 


101 


NO. AND NAME DATE 

Mr. NICOLSON July 13 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 46 

Mr. NICOLSON July 13 
Berlin 
No. 529 

Mr. NICOLSON July 15 
Berlin 
No. 53! 

Mr. NICOLSON July 15 
Berlin 

MARQUESS OF CREWE July 17 


Paris 


To MaRQuEss oF CREWE July 18 
Paris 
No. 1637 


MARQUESS OF CREWE July 18 
Paris 
No. 1231 

To Mr. WicRaM July 18 


Paris 


To MARQUESS OF CREWE July 19 
Paris 
No. 1649 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
No. 1238 


July 19 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
No. 55! 


July 20 


Mr. RENNIE 
Helsingfors 
No. 84 


July 20 


To Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


July 20 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 86: Herr von Schubert 
states German Cabinet will take no initia- 
tive regarding visits by military experts. 
Refers to No. 89 and comments on 
German refusal to invite military experts 
to make visits. 


Refers to No. 76: transmits German aide- 
mémotre of July 14 setting out objections to 
Proposed extension of Reparation Re- 
covery Act. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent referring to No. g1 
and reporting comments by Herr von 
Schubert on points reported in No. 76 re- 
garding extension of Reparation Recovery 
Act. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain reporting 
views expressed by M. Poincaré on pro- 
posed four-power meeting on Mediterra- 
nean questions and French parliamentary 
problems. 


Refers to No. 75 and sets out British views 
against delaying decision on German pro- 
posals for works on Rhineland railways: 
transmits instructions regarding embodi- 
ment of German information in forth- 
coming report from Versailles Committee. 


Refers to Nos. 34 and 85 and recapitulates 
discussions on withdrawal of military 
experts from Berlin: sets out proposals on 
conditions for withdrawal resulting from 
Anglo-French discussions. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent referring to No. 85 
and commenting on points in connexion 
with Grenzschutz, police distribution and 
administrative regulations on police laws. 


Approves proposals in No. 95 regarding 
withdrawal of military experts from 
Berlin: reserves British position in event 
of German refusal of visits. 


Has conveyed arguments in No. 88 on early 
French ratification of war debt settlement 
to M. Poincaré who explained French 
difficulties. 


Discusses reasons for recent difficulties in 
obtaining German co-operation: considers 
Germany has. not_ recovered self- 
confidence and will require concrete 
inducements for concessions. 


Reports views of Finnish and Estonian 
M.F.A.s on situation in U.S.S.R. and 
Soviet Govt.’s relations with their neigh- 
bours. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent referring to No. 
go and explaining that comprehensive 
verification by experts is not required but 
only a few visits. 
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192 
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109 


110 


111 


112 


113 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
No. 560 


Mr. LEEPER 
Vienna 


No. 207 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 129 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 
Paris 
No. 1272 


Srr W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 


No. 307 


To Mr. NicoLson 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 49 


Sir R. Hopcson 
Durazzo 


No. 103 


To Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 50 


DATE 


July 23 


July 24 


July 24 


July 25 


July 25 


July 25 


July 26 


July 26 


July 27 


To MARQUEss OF CREWE July 27 


Paris 
No. 1708 


Sm A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Foreign Office 


Sir V. WELLESLEY 
Foreign Office 


July 28 


July 30 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter to Mr. Sargent referring to No. 101: 
discusses policy on withdrawal of experts 
in relation to Anglo-German relations. 


Transmits memo. of July g by Financial 
Adviser on possible effects in Germany 
of a final settlement of reparation which 
suggests that Mr. Parker Gilbert’s opu- 
mism may not be justified. 


Discusses effect of recent Festival of 
German Song in Vienna on sentiment in 
Germany and Austria in favour of an 


‘Anschluss’. 


Reports decisions by Conference of Am- 
bassadors on July 25 relating to mounting 
of 12:7 cm. guns on German destroycrs, 
representations to German Embassy re- 
garding entry of German military bands 
into demilitarized zone of Rhineland, the 
execution of outstanding points of Austrian 
disarmament and unauthorised armament 
of Austrian armoured cars. 

Reports discussions in military and _ poli- 
tical committee of Conference of Ambas- 
sadors, and by Conference of Ambassadors 
July 23-25, of conditions for withdrawal 
of military experts from Berlin: comments 
on draft note to German Govt: requests 
instructions on approaching German- 
Embassy. 


Comments on No. 72: considers relations 
between Poland and Danzig have im- 
proved and that appointment of arbiter 
would not be desirable. 


Instructions to concert with French col- 
league to invite German Govt. to join in 
proposing League Assembly should declare 
Spain re-eligible for membership of 
Council. 


Reports conversation with Italian col- 
league who played down Italian inter- 
vention in Albania: comments on in- 
dications of his influence in Albania. 


Refers to No. 108: instructions to explain 
importance attached by British and French 
M.F.A.s to German co-operation regard- 
ing Spanish re-eligibility for Council. 
Approves draft note to German Govt. on 
withdrawal of military experts (sce No. 
106) and gives discretion to explain position 
to German Embassy. 


Memorandum on German relations with 
former allied Powers: does not expect 
German gratitude but policy of reasonable- 
ness. 


Record of conversation with M. de 
Fleuriau who stated that M. Briand had 
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208 


214 
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216 


218 


218 


219 


220 
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115 


116 


117 


118 


119 


120 


121 


122 


123 


124 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 57 


To Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
No. 1003 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
No. 588 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 556 


To Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 52 


To Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Foreign Office 


To Mr. NIcoLson 
Berlin 


To Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
No. 1792 


Mr. Howarp SMITH 
Foreign Office 


Str H. RumMBo.tp 
Berlin 
Tel. Unnumbered 


DATE 


Aug. I 


Aug. I 


Aug. | 


Aug. I 


Aug. 2 


Aug. 2 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 


reacted against possible German use of 
signature of treaty for renunciation of war 
for bargaining purposes. 


Has received German note expressing 
agreement with British and French desire 
for Spain’s return to League but question- 
ing procedure proposed in No. 108. 


In reply to enquiry, Sir R. Lindsay in- 
formed German Ambassador on July 26 
that Italy and Japan, but not Poland, 
would be consulted before Rhineland was 
evacuated: sets out relevant undertakings. 


Herr von Kdpke states Dr. Stresemann 
wishes to discuss evacuation of Rhineland 
when signing treaty for renunciation of 
war: German representatives at London, 
Paris, Rome and Brussels have been in- 
structed to make démarche. 


Reviews political and economic situation 
in Italy: discusses benefits of material 
progress in Italy in relation to limitations 
on individual freedom. 


Instructions to thank German Govt. for 
views in No. 114 on Spanish re-eligibility 
for League Council but to state H.M.G. 
prefer procedure proposed in No. 108. 


Letter from Sir R. Lindsay: instructions 
to enquire whether German sources in- 
dicate any Soviet intention to start a war. 


Record of conversation with Dr. Sthamer 
who stated Dr. Stresemann intended to 
raise question of evacuation of Rhineland 
at Paris: similar démarche was being made 
at Paris, Brussels and Rome. 


Letter from Mr. Howard Smith transmit- 
ting information regarding co-operation 
between the Reichswehr and Stahlhelm 
association: Gen. Groener 1s alleged to have 
broken previous connexions but to be con- 
centrating unofficial contacts in his own 
hands. 


Records conversation between Sir R. 
Lindsay and French Ambassador who 
stated M. Briand would make no reply to 
German démarche (cf. No. 120) regarding 
evacuation of Rhineland. 


Memorandum arguing that Locarno agree- 
ments do not affect position of ex-Allies in 
relation to Treaty of Versailles and that 
financial settlement must accompany 
evacuation of Rhineland. 


Message for Sir R. Lindsay in reply to No. 
119: German Govt. believe Soviet military 
preparations are for manceuvres. 
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126 


127 


128 


129 


130 


131 


132 


134 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. ADDISON 
Riga 
No. 442 


To Mr. WINGFIELD 
Rome 
No. 972 


To Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 


No. 1807 


To EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 
No. 500 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


To Mr. NIcoLson 
Berlin 
No. 1073 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


To Sir F. LINDLEY 
Oslo 


No. 347 


Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 


No. 1433 


Mr. NICOLSON 


Berlin 
No. 638 


DATE 


Aug. 9 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


10 


1] 


13 


14 


14 


15 


22 


22 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports conversation on July 30 with 
Mr. P. Cravath, former U.S. Treasury 
representative in London, who considered 
early Soviet economic collapse likely, and 
was informed of view that only hunger 
would lead to political revolt. 

Appendix: Minute of Aug. 21 by Mr. Gent 

arguing against likelihood of early Soviet 
economic collapse. 
Records conversation with Italian Am- 
bassador who was informed of British 
views in favour of early evacuation of 
Rhineland if linked to financial settlement 
and against representations at Warsaw 
regarding Polish-Lithuanian dispute: in- 
ability of Signor Mussolini to come to 
Paris was regretted. 


Records conversations between Sir V. 
Wellesley and French Ambassador on Aug. 
3 and Mr. Howard Smith and M. Cambon 
on Aug. 7 regarding responsibility for 
raising question of evacuation of Rhineland. 
Records conversation on Aug. 6 between 
Sir R. Lindsay and Belgian Ambassador 
regarding attitude of H.M. and Belgian 
Govts. to German démarche on evacuation 
of Rhineland. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay reporting infor- 
mation from Herr von Dirksen amplifying 
views in No. 124 on Soviet military 
preparations: is not wholly convinced. 
Instructions to transmit to German Govt. 
enclosed atde-mémotre replying to German 
arguments in No. g!I against extension of 
Reparation Recovery Act. 


Letter to Mr. Howard Smith: considers 
information in No. 121 on activities of 
German associations is generally correct: 
argues against taking up matters of detail 
in relation to German disarmament. 


Transmits Northern Dept. memo. of July 
12 on renewal of British fishing off Murman 
coast: Cabinet has decided that effective 
protection should be afforded to trawlers: 
instructions to request Norwegian Govt. to 
inform Soviet Govt. and to allow use of 
Kirkenes as base. 


Transmits note of Aug. 20 from Con- 
ference of Ambassadors to German Am- 
bassador at Paris stating that military ex- 
perts could be withdrawn from Germany 
by Oct. 1 if satisfaction were given on 
certain points. 


Reports conversation on relations between 
Locarno Powers with Herr von Schubert 
who stated Germany would have to raise 
questions of disarmament and evacuation 
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135 


137 


139 


140 


141 


142 


143 


144 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. SELBY 
Foreign Office 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR 


London 


Sir F. LinD.ey 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 36 


To Mr. LEEPER 
Warsaw 
No. 432 


Sm W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1452 


Lorp CuSHENDUN 
Paris 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
No. 670 


To Mr. NIcOLson 
Berlin 


To Sm F. LINDLEY 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 31 


To Cot. RYAN 
Coblenz 
No. 191 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


22 


23 


24 


27 


27 


27 


MAIN SUBJECT 


of Rhineland and referred to Russian 
problem. 


Extract from minute recording con- 
versation with Sir A. Chamberlain who 
considered German demands for evacua- 
tion of Rhineland should not be met un- 
conditionally but that British desire for 
early settlement should be impressed on 
French Govt. 


Note transmitting note verbale conveying 
impossibility of ratifying Anglo-French 
war debt agreement as requested by 
H.M.G. (see No. 88) in absence of general 
debt settlement, but foreshadowing con- 
tinued payment of annuities. 


Proposes delay in notifying Soviet Govt. of 
intention to send cruisers to Murman 
coast as set out in No. 132. 


Records conversation on Aug. 20 regard- 
ing evacuation of Rhineland between 
Polish Minister and Sir R. Lindsay who 
stated that Polish claims for further 
guarantees could not be considered. 


Transmits record of conversation on Aug. 
27 in which M. Briand informed Lord 
Cushendun that he had informed Dr. 
Stresemann on Aug. 26 that evacuation 
of Rhineland must be part of final settle- 
ment with all interested powers. 


Record of conversation with M. Poincaré 
who argued that immediate discussion 
with Germany on evacuation of Rhine- 
land should be avoided. 


Has communicated aide-mémoire in No. 130 
on extension of Reparation Recovery Act to 
German Govt. in note No. 288 of Aug. 16 
and has made verbal representations: 
transmits note by Mr. Thelwall on con- 
versation on Aug. 20 with Dr. Ritter who 
warned that increase in levy to 40% 
would lead to lapse of Anglo-German 
commercial treaty. 


Letter from Mr. Palairet setting out in- 
formation on recent moves to improve 
Soviet-German commercial relations and 
suggesting Soviet desire to get in touch with 
British financial groups. 

Instructions to request Norwegian Govt. 
to convey immediately to Soviet Govt. 
notification of British intention to send 
cruisers to Murman coast. 


Approves initiation of discussions with 
colleagues on evacuation of Coblenz zone, 
but considers such limited evacuation un- 
likely; fact of such discussions should be 
kept secret. 
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270 


271 


272 
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145 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. LEEPER 
Warsaw 


No. 35! 


DATE 


Sept. 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports view, widely held in Poland, that 
internal conditions in U.S.S.R. do not 
threaten stability of Soviet Govt. 


CHAPTER II 


Discussions on the Evacuation of the Rhineland: Agreement 
appoint a Committee of Experts on Reparations 


146 


147 


148 


149 


150 


151 


152 


September 8 —- December 21, 1928 


NO. AND NAME 


Lorp CUSHENDUN 
Geneva 


No. 17 L.N.A. 


Lorp CusHENDUN 
Geneva 
No. 18 L.N.A. 


Lorp CUSHENDUN 
Geneva 
No. 19 L.N.A. 


Lorp CUSHENDUN 


Geneva 
No. 20 L.N.A. 


To Mr. OsBORNE 
Lisbon 
No. 342 


Lorp CUSHENDUN 


Geneva 
No. 32 L.N.A. 


Lorp CuSHENDUN 
Geneva 


No. 33 L.N.A. 


DATE 


Sept. 8 


Sept. 8 


Sept. 8 


Sept. 8 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Il 


13 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits record of conversation on Sept. 
7 with M. Briand regarding publication 
of Anglo-French naval compromise and 
French proposals for investigating author- 
ity for Rhineland in return for anticipated 
evacuation of second zone and for com- 
mittee of experts on reparations. 


Transmits record of conversation on 
Sept. 7 between Mr. Selby and Sir C. 
Hurst and Herr von Schubert regarding 
holding of negotiations on evacuation of 
Rhineland and payment of reparations. 


Transmits record of conversation on Sept. 
7 with M. Hymans who favoured dis- 
cussions on evacuation of Rhineland. 


Transmits record of conversation on Sept. 
8 with Herr Muller who was informed that 
Lord Cushendun was no less friendly to 
Germany than Sir A. Chamberlain and 
would accept German request for dis- 
cussion of evacuation of Rhineland if a 
proposal on reparations were made. 


Instructions to inform Portuguese Govt. 
that H.M.G. are unable to participate in 
aviation schemes in Portugal and Portu- 
guese islands and to advise them to avoid 
risk of airports being turned into foreign 
military bases. 


Transmits record of meeting on Sept. 11 
between German, British, French, Italian, 
Belgian and Japanese representatives who 
discussed German request for evacuation 
of Rhineland. 


Transmits record of conversation on 
Sept. 12 with M. Briand regarding need 
for German offer on reparations and agree- 
ment on ‘Commission de Constatation’ in 
demilitarized zone in return for evacuation 


of Rhineland. 
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279 


285 


288 


292 


294 


303 
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153 


154 


155 


156 


157 


158 


159 


160 


161 


162 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Berlin 
No. 692 


To Mr. CAZALET 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 83 


To Mr. CAZALET 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 84 


Lorp CuSHENDUN 
Geneva 
No. 44 L.N.A. 


Lorp CUSHENDUN 
Geneva 
No. 45 L.N.A. 


Lorp CUSHENDUN 
Geneva 
No. 46 L.N.A. 


Mr. CAZALET 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 129 L.N. 


To Mr. KENNARD 
Belgrade 


Lorp CusHENDUN 
Geneva 
No. 58 L.N.A. 


Lorp CusHENDUN 
Geneva 


DATE 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


14 


I5 


15 


16 


18 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits record by Mr. Rowe-Dutton of 
a conversation on Sept. 13 with Mr. 
Parker Gilbert regarding possibility of a 
settlement on reparations, unsatisfactory 
German financial policy and extension of 
Reparation Recovery Act. 


Message from Sir R. Lindsay for Lord 
Cushendun referring to Nos. 151-2: 
suggests H.M.G. should resume right to 
press for antedated evacuation of Rhine- 
land even if proposed meeting of financial 
experts proves abortive. 


Message from Mr. Churchill for Lord 
Cushendun urging delay in discussions on 
reparations until U.S. Govt. could take 
part and need to protect British position 
in respect of Balfour note and French 
failure to ratify agreement on war debts. 


Transmits record of second meeting regard- 
ing evacuation of Rhineland on Sept. 13 
when setting up of committee of experts 
on reparations and of a commission of 
investigation for demilitarized zone of 
Rhineland was discussed. 


Transmits record of conversation on Sept. 
13 with M. Zaleski whose request that 
Poland should sign agreement on evacua- 
tion of Rhineland was rejected. 


Transmits record of conversation on Sept. 
13 with M. Briand whose attention was 
drawn to meetings in Nos. 152 and 156 
and on whom need for early evacuation of 
second zone of occupation was urged. 


Message for Mr. Churchill from Lord 
Cushendun referring to No. 155 and 
explaining policy adopted on reparations 
and evacuation of Rhineland: points in 
No. 155 have been made to meeting re- 
ported in No. 161. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent discussing how 
far H.M.G. can co-operate with Italian 
Govt. e.g. regarding Bulgaria, Albania, 
naval disarmament and Tangier. 


Transmits record of third meeting regard- 
ing evacuation of Rhineland on Sept. 16 
which agreed (i) to open negotiations on 
evacuation; (ii) to constitute a committee 
of experts to examine a final reparations 
settlement; (iii) to hold negotiations regard- 
ing a commission of verification and con- 
ciliation for the demilitarized zone. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay recapitulating 
negotiations at Geneva regarding evacua- 
tion of Rhineland and reparations. 
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308 


311 


311 


312 


321 


323 


324 


325 


327 


336 


163 


164 


165 


166 


167 


168 


169 


170 


171 


172 


173 


174 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir F. LInDLEyY 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 49 


Sir H. RuMBo.p 
Berlin 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Washington 
No. 1932 


M. MaAssIGLI 
Geneva 


Srr E. Puipps 
Vienna 
No. 255 


Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 365 


Mr. CHURCHILL 
Treasury 
C.P. 281 (28) 


Sm F. Linpiey 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 54 


Sir H. RumsBo.ip 
Berlin 
No. 732 


Sm H. RumBo.tp 
Berlin 


No. 733 


Sir H. RumBo.ip 
Berlin 


Sir H. RumBoitp 
Berlin 
No. 741 


DATE 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


20 


20 


21 


2! 


24 


26 


28 


29 


29 


29 


Oct. 3 


Oct. 3 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits message from Soviet Govt. 
stating they cannot agree to British 
cruiser entering or trawlers fishing in 
Soviet twelve-mile limit. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay discussing ad- 
visability of linking evacuation of Rhine- 
land with reparations settlement and 
reporting recent conversations with Mr. 
Parker Gilbert and Herr Bergmann re- 
garding settlement of reparation liability. 


Discusses American reactions to negotia- 
tions at Geneva on evacuation of Rhine- 
land and reparations settlement: urges 
need to consult United States. 


Letter to Mr. Selby transmitting memo. 
setting out French ideas on proposed 
commission of verification in demilitarized 
zone of Rhineland. 


Reports recent conversations with Dr. 
Benedikt and Herr Peter regarding 
opinion in Austria on an ‘Anschluss’ with 
Germany and effects of attitudes of Italy 
and France. 


M. Zaleski in conversation mentioned, 
in relation to Polish fear of German ag- 
gression, proposal for Polish signature 
of agreement on Rhineland evacuation 
(cf. No. 157) or, alternatively, of that 
establishing committee of verification. 


Memorandum proposing that H.M.G. 
should be critical of schemes for revising 
Dawes Plan unless principle of Balfour Note 
of 1922 was maintained, and annexing 
Treasury memo. of Sept. 20. 


Norwegian Minister at Moscow does 
not consider that Soviet Govt. would use 
armed force against cruisers protecting 
British trawlers off Murman coast. 


Refers to No. 167 and reports reasons given 
by Prussian Secretary of State on Sept. 27 
for believing that there would be no 
‘Anschluss’. 


Refers to No. 168: Polish association with 
committee of verification in demilitarized 
zone would be strongly opposed in Ger- 
many: Germany recognizes Poland ‘has 
come to stay’. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay reporting con- 
versation on Oct. 2 with the Counsellor in 
the U.S. Embassy who stated that the 
United States would make a contribution 
to a reparation settlement. 


Transmits report No. 1 of Sept. 28 by 
Col. Cornwall on recent Reichswehr 
manoeuvres which concluded _ that 
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175 


176 


177 


178 


179 


180 


181 


182 


183 


NO. AND NAME 


Srr H. Rumsoip 
Berlin 
No. 747 


Sm H. RuMsBo.p 
Berlin 
No. 752 


Sr E. Purpes 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 33 


To Sir W. TyrRreELL 
Paris 
No. 2254 


To Sm W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 528 


Sm H. RumsBoip 
Berlin 


No. 775 


Sm H. RumsBotp 
Berlin 


No. 777 


Sr W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


DATE 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 8 


Oct. 8 


Oct. 10 


Oct. 16 


Oct. 17 


Oct. 19 


Tel. Unnumbered to Rome 


Tel. No. 182 to F.O. 


Sm W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 181 


Oct. 19 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reichswehr contained ‘nucleus of a very 
formidable fighting organisation’. 


Reports conversation with Herr von 
Schubert who stated that Mr. Parker 
Gilbert thought Committee of Experts on 
reparations could be constituted soon: 
considers this preoccupies German Govt. 
more than evacuation of Rhineland. 


Reports tendency in Germany to con- 
sider Anglo-French naval compromise as 
a step towards a new anti-American 
entente, to discount Locarno and look 
to United States for help. 


Reports conversation with Austrian Chan- 
cellor who stated he intended to disarm 
associations and was warned of danger of 
British reluctance to participate in loans 
to Austria if demonstrations continued. 


Instructions to inform M. Massigli that 
H.M.G. will join French Govt. in represen- 
tations at Berlin regarding phosgene gas 
belonging to Stolzenberg concern (cf. No. 
59). 


Instructions to lose no opportunity to dis- 
courage suggestion in No. 168 for Polish 
signature of agreement on committee of 
verification in demilitarized zone. 


Transmits record by Mr. Rowe-Dutton of 
a conversation on Oct. 12 with Dr. 
Schacht who was confident that commit- 
tee of experts could solve problem of 
reparations. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s visit to Berlin 
has helped to allay German fears about 
British policy discussed in No. 176: reports 
views expressed by him on reparations, 
Rhineland and disarmament. 


Message from Mr. Churchill: instructions 
to inform Signor Mussolini of conversation 
with M. Poincaré (see No. 183) and to 
suggest Signor Pirelli should visit London 
to discuss basis of work of committee of 
experts on reparations. 

Note 2: Account by Mr. Churchill of 
conversations on Oct. 12-13 with Mr. 
Gilbert on possible reparations settlement 
based on annuity of £10om. H.M.G. 
would not recover arrears in respect of 
Balfour Note policy. 


Message from Mr. Churchill suggesting 
German and Belgian Govts. should be 
informed that he had conversation on 
Oct. 19 with M. Poincaré to ensure that 
there were no obstacles to agreement by 
committee of experts on reparations. 
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37! 


373 


375 


376 


377 


377 


382 


385 


385 


387 


184 


185 


186 


187 


188 


189 


190 


191 


192 


193 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


No. 756 


EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 


Tel. No. 37 


EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 38 


Sir W. TYRRELL 
Paris 


No. 1747 


Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Berlin 
No. 791 


Mr. SEEDS 
Coblenz 
No. 142 


To Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 78 


Sm W. TyrRrREL_ 
Paris 
No. 1773 


EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 
No. 841 


Sr W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1785 


DATE 


Oct. 19 


Oct. 20 


Oct. 20 


Oct. 20 


Oct. 20 


Oct. 22 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 25 


Oct. 26 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports conversations with Signor Grandi 
on Oct. 13 and Signor Mussolini on 
Oct. 19 when effects on Anglo-Italian 
relations of Anglo-French naval com- 
promise and progress of Franco-ltalian 
negotiations were discussed. 


Position regarding reparations in light of 
Mr. Churchill’s conversation with Mf. 
Poincaré (see No. 183) has been explained 
to Belgian Govt. 


Political Director of Belgian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs has pleaded that 
Belgium should be kept informed of 
developments regarding reparations. 


Transmits record by Mr. Churchill of 
conversation on Oct. 19 with M. Poincaré, 
in which Mr. Gilbert took part, on basis for 
work of committee of experts on reparation 
and need for early evacuation of Rhine- 
land: it was agreed to exchange notes 
setting out British and French require- 
ments. 


Transmits Mainz despatch No. 26 of Oct. 
12 discussing French and German policy 
on the occupation of the Rhineland: 
agrees with Mr. Magowan that German 
expansionism seeks hegemony of an 
economically united Europe. 


Comments on Mr. Magowan’s views in No. 
188 on German aspirations in Europe: 
considers he underestimates possible 
dangers to British Empire. 


Message from Sir W. Fisher to Mr. Parker 
Gilbert proposing amendment to draft 
terms of reference for committee of ex- 
perts on reparations. 


Transmits German note of Oct. 20 to 
Conference of Ambassadors rejecting pro- 
posal in No. 133 for visits of verification by 
military experts at Berlin prior to their 
withdrawal. 


Refers to Nos. 185-6 and reports con- 
versation on Oct. 24 with M. Hymans who 
stated Belgian Govt. would prefer con- 
tinuation of Dawes Plan and set out Belgian 
views on committee of experts: warns 
that Belgium will blame H.M.G. if 
settlement is unsatisfactory. 


Reports explanations given on Oct. 24 by 
German Chargé d’Affaires of refusal in 
No. 191 to agree to visits of verification: 
comments on No. 191 and hopes experts 
can be withdrawn from Berlin by end 
of 1928. 
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387 


39! 


391 


39! 


395 


409 


412 


413 


417 


419 


195 


196 


197 


198 


199 


201 


204 Nore or CONVERSATION 


IA. 


NO. AND NAME 


FIELD-MARSHAL Sir G. 
MILNE 
War Office 


Sm H. RumBoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 72 


To Sir W. TyRrRELL 
Paris 


Sir H. RumBoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 74 


To Sm H. RumMsBo.tp 
Berlin 


No. 1404 


To Sm H. RumsBotp 
Berlin 
No. 1405 


FRENCH NOTE 


To Sir W. TyrreELL 
Paris 


No. 2448 


Sm W. TyrRrRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 184 


To Sm W. Tyrre_u 


Paris 
Tel. No. 134 


Treasury 
Vv 


DATE 


Oct. 
Oct. 27 


Oct. 29 


Oct. 30 


Oct. 30 


Oct. 30 


Oct. 30 


Nov. 1 


Nov. 4 


Nov. 5 


Nov. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Memorandum on the military situation 
in the U.S.S.R.: discusses information 
indicating that internal difficulties might 
lead Soviet Govt. to attack Poland. 


Herr de Haas states German Govt. was 
gratified at references to Anglo-German 
friendship in Prime Minister’s speech at 
Albert Hall on Oct. 26. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent transmitting letter 
of Oct. 29 to M. Massigli suggesting 
modifications to proposal in No. 166 on 
commission of verification in demilitarized 
zone of Rhineland. 


Message for Treasury from Mr. Rowe- 
Dutton: has informed Deputy Agent- 
General for Reparation Payments that 
statement (i) in No. 201 would be sent to 
Mr. Parker Gilbert. 


Transmits German memorandum setting 
out proposals on constitution of committee 
of experts on reparations, including Ameri- 
can membership, and records verbal ex- 
planations made by Herr Dieckhoff, who 
stated his Govt. were disappointed at results 
of meeting at Geneva regarding Rhineland. 


Has informed Herr Dieckhoff that speech 
at Blackpool on Oct. 25 referred toinclusion 
of Germany in Anglo-French entente. 


Note to Chancellor of Exchequer stating 
that France required from reparations an 
indemnity for war damage as well as means 
to pay war debts: of distribution repara- 
tions should not be altered to her detriment. 


Instructions to communicate to M. 
Poincaré from Mr. Churchill (i) statement 
of British policy on committee of experts 
on reparations based on Balfour Note, (ii) 
verbal message relating to (1) with written 
communication on French ratification of 
agreement on war debt to H.M.G. 


Memoranda on reparations in No. 201 
were handed on Nov. 3 to M. Poincaré 
who favoured meeting of experts at 
Brussels and communication of British and 
French views to German Govt. through 
Mr. Gilbert. 


Message from Mr. Churchill summarizing 
conversation on Nov. 5 with Herr 
Dieckhoff (see No. 204): instructions to 
enquire whether M. Poincaré insists on 
German acceptance of French reparations 
requirements prior to appointment of 
committee of experts. 


Note of conversation between Mr. 
Churchill and Herr Dieckhoff regarding 
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427 


428 


432 


432 
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437 


438 


210 


211 


212 


213 


NO. AND NAME 


DATE 


NoTE OF CONVERSATION Nov. 


Treasury 


NoTE oF CONVERSATION Nov. 


Treasury 


Sr W. TyRrRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 185 


Mr. LerrTH-Ross 
Treasury 


Sr H. RumMsoip 
Berlin 
No. 840 


Sirk H. RumMBoLpD 
Berlin 
No. 847 


BELGIAN CHARGE 
D’ AFFAIRES 
London 


To Sir W. TyrRrRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 136 


Sir W. TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1889 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


12 


MAIN SUBJECT 


British and French requirements _pre- 
liminary to appointment of committee of 
experts on reparations. 


Note of conversation on reparations be- 
tween Mr. Churchill and Belgian Am- 
bassador to whom statement (1) in No. 201 
was communicated and who stated Belgian 
Govt. did not consider reduction of pay- 
ment necessary. 


Note of conversation on_ reparations 
between Mr. Churchill and Itahan Am- 
bassador to whom statement (i) in No. 
201 was communicated and with whom 
action on No. 198 was discussed. 


Refers to No. 203: M. Poincaré does not 
demand German acceptance of French 
reparation requirements: he suggests 
French and H.M. Govts. should communi- 
cate Nos. 200 and 201 (i) to German Govt. 


Notes of interview on Nov. 1 between 
Mr. Churchill and Signors Pirelli and 
Buti who read No. 201 (i) and stated Italy 
would raise question of non-German 
reparations. 


Transmits record by Mr. Rowe-Dutton 
of conversation on Nov. 7 with Mr. 
Parker Gilbert regarding Mr. Churchill’s 
message (cf. No. 201): Mr. Gilbert declined 
to act for German Govt. but expressed 
hopes that agreement on_ reparations 
would be reached: membership and venue 
of committee of experts was discussed. 
Note 3: Letter of Dec. 14 from Mr. 
Leith-Ross (Treasury) to Mr. Sargent 
relating to alleged secret understanding 
between Dr. Schacht and Governor of 
Bank of France on figure of German 
annuity and its division into two parts, 
enabling France to commercialise her 
reparation surplus over debt payments. 


Reports conversation with Dr. Stresemann 
regarding his health, disappointing Ger- 
man reaction to recent friendly references 
in British ministerial speeches and lapse of 
Anglo-French naval compromise. 


Note verbale claiming Belgian — surplus 
of receipts from reparations over debt 
payments should not be reduced: parallel 
negotiations will be pursued with German 
Govt. on marks left in Belgium in 1918. 


Refers to No. 207: Mr. Churchill suggests 
British and French statements on repara- 
tions should be communicated to German 
Govt. without requiring reply. 


Transmits report 2/B of Nov. 12 by 
Military Attaché discussing French argu- 
ments for universal military service: 
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439 


440 


443 


446 


448 


450 


45! 


452 


214 


215 


216 


217 


218 


219 


221 


NO. AND NAME 


EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 
No. 887 


Sm W. TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 189 


Mr. HreapLtamM-Mor.ey 


Foreign Office 


To Sr _H. RumBoitp 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 84 


To Sir W. TyrreELL 


Paris 
Tel. No. 139 


To Sm _ H. RumBo.tp 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 86 


SUMMARY OF Con- 
VERSATION 
London 


Sm H. Rumso.tp 
Berlin 
No. 866 


Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 79 


Sm W. TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 192 


Sm H. RumsBo.p 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 81 


Sm H. Rumso.ip 
Berlin 
Tels. Nos. 84-5 


Sm H. RumMBoLp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 86 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


12 


15 


16 


16 


17 


MAIN SUBJECT 


considers such an army is not inconsistent 
with policy of peace. 


Refers to Nos. 200-1 and 211: reports con- 
versation with M. Hymans regarding form 
of reply to German memo. on reparations 
in No. 198 and seat of committee of ex- 


perts. 


M. Poincaré agrees to procedure for 
communicating British and French state- 
ments on reparations to German Govt. 
proposed in No. 212. 


Memorandum refuting Mr. Lloyd 
George’s argument that the occupying 
Powers are legally bound to evacuate the 
Rhineland immediately. 


German Ambassador has refused to accept 
British memo. on reparations (see No. 201) 
though procedure in No. 212 was followed: 
instructions to speak to German Govt. 


Instructions to enquire whether German 
Ambassador at Paris has similarly refused 
to accept French memo. on reparations. 


No. 214 indicates that German Minister 
at Brussels has accepted Belgian memo. 
on reparations. 


Summary of conversation between Mr. 
Churchill and German Ambassador who 
refused to accept British memo. on repara- 
tions as attaching conditions to work of 


experts. 


Transmits German memo. of Nov. 1 
arguing against extension of Reparation 
Recovery procedure to whole British 
Empire. 


Has spoken on Nov. 15 to Herr von 
Schubert regarding British statement on 
reparations on lines of No. 212: he feared 
freedom of experts might be prejudiced. 


Refers to No. 218: M. Poincaré has 
spoken on lines of No. 212 to German 
Ambassador who accepted French state- 
ment on reparations. 


Has spoken to Herr von Schubert as in- 
structed in No. 217 and requested him to 
instruct Dr. Sthamer to accept British state- 
ment on reparations. 


Refers to No. 224: has discussed Dr. 
Sthamer’s refusal to accept British state- 
ment on reparations with Herr von 
Schubert: suggests solution. 


Refers to 225: Dr. Stresemann states that 
German Govt. will have to reply to state- 
ments on reparations of creditor Powers. 
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456 


459 


459 


460 


460 


462 


468 


469 


469 


470 


471 


227 


228 


229 


231 


232 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sm H. Rumsoitp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 88 


Sir H. RumBo.p 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 88 


To Sm W. TyrRrRELL 
Paris 
No. 2600 


To Mr. WIGRAM 
Paris 


Sm H. RuMBoLtp 
Berlin 
No. 890 


To Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 606 


GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
London 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 2309 


Sm H. RumMBo.p 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 93 


To H.M. REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
Paris 
Tel. No. 145 
Rome 
Tel. No. 200 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 36 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


19 


20 


20 


20 


22 


23 


23 


24 


26 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Instructions to explain to Herr von 
Schubert that Mr. Churchill had sent 
British statement on reparations to Dr. 
Sthamer before receiving No. 225. 


Has explained to Herr von Schubert 
Mr. Churchill’s action in No. 227 and 
assured him incident would not affect Dr. 
Sthamer’s posiuon. 


Refers to No. 193: transmits letter of Nov. 
12 from War Office proposing experts 
should be withdrawn from Berlin without 
visits of inspection having been made and a 
note by Col. Gosset of a conversation on 
Nov. 2 with Dr. Forster regarding lack of 
progress in disarmament questions: in- 
structions to sound out French Govt. on 
War Ofhce proposal prior to laying it 
before Conference of Ambassadors. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent explaining that 
proposal in No. 229 for withdrawal of 
experts need not be pressed since other 
points of likely disagreement with French 
Govt. are more important. 


Discusses health and position of Dr. 
Stresemann: considers early parliamentary 
crisis in Germany is unlikely. 


Records conversation on Nov. 13 be- 
tween Mr. Oliphant and Polish Minister 
who urged Polish participation in forth- 
coming negotiations with Germany in 
view of possible effects on Germany’s 
eastern frontiers. 


Memorandum to Mr. Churchill taking 
note of enclosure (i) in No. 201 and re- 
serving German liberty of action in respect 
of report of committee of experts on repara- 
tions. 


Reports conversation on Nov. 22 with 
German Ambassador on procedure for 
obtaining U.S. representation on commit- 
tee of experts and Mr. Hoover’s likely 
views on war debts. 


Message for Sir W. Fisher from Mr. 
Gilbert discussing draft terms of reference 
for committee of experts on reparations. 


Message from Mr. Churchill for MM. 
Poincaré, Mussolini and Hymans regard- 
ing procedure for setting up committee 
of experts and agreeing on its terms of 
reference in light of No. 233: suggests M. 
Poincaré should act as co-ordinator. 
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472 


472 


478 


479 


480 


482 


483 


484 


485 


239 


241 


242 


NO. AND NAME 


To H.M. REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
Paris 
Tel. No. 146 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 38 
Rome 
Tel. No. 202 


To Sir H. RuMBo._p 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 91 


To Sm W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 148 


To Sm H. Rumso.tp 
Berlin 


Sir H. RuMBOLpD 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 94 


Sm W. TyrRrRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 195 


Mr. LEEPER 
Warsaw 


Mr. LEEPER 
Warsaw 
No. 425 


To H.M. REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
Paris 
Tel. No. 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 
Rome 
Tel. No. 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 99 


Sm R. GRAHAM 


Rome 
Tel. No. 174 


153 
46 


209 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


26 


26 


26 


26 


27 


27 


28 


29 


30 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Transmits draft reply from H.M.G. to 
German aide-mémoire of Oct. 30 (see No. 
198) regarding membership, date and 
place of meeting, and terms of reference 
of committee of experts on reparations 
and its relations with Reparation Com- 
mission. 


Instructions to inform Mr. Gilbert of 
views On committee of experts on repara- 
tions in Nos. 236—7 and to ask his views on 
obtaining U.S. participation. 


Refers to No. 236 and sets out objections to 
appointment of committee of experts on 
reparations by Reparation Commission. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent transmitting a 
note on the nationalist movement in 
Germany, especially in Upper Silesia, and 
requesting views on likelihood of the 
Stahlhelm starting a Fascist movement. 


Refers to No. 238 and reports views of Mr. 
Gilbert on obtaining American representa- 
tion on committee of experts on repara- 
tions and on its terms of reference and 
venue. 


Views in Nos. 236-7 and 239 have been 
communicated to M. Poincaré, who urged 
appointment of reparations experts by 
Reparation Commission and German 
Govt. and discussed terms of reference. 


Letter to Mr. Collier referring to No. 244 
and suggesting that British businessmen 
should be urged to increase trade with a 
more stable Poland and warned of German 
rivalry. 


Refers to No. 188 and discusses Polish 
view of possible German economic pre- 
dominance in Europe exercised in com- 
bination with U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., and of 
British support as only counter to this. 


Points raised in Nos. 241-2 on appoint- 
ment of committee of experts of repara- 
tions are minor; important point is that it 
should be constituted quickly. 


Reports views of Italian Govt. in general 
consonance with those of H.M.G. in 
Nos. 236—7 on appointment and terms of 
reference of committee of experts on 
reparations. 
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494 


497 


498 


249 


251 


252 


255 


257 


NO. AND NAME 


Srr A. CHAMBERLAIN 


Foreign Office 


To Sir W. TyrRRELL 


Paris 
No. 2676 


To Sir W. TyRRELL 


Paris 
No. 2685 


Sir H. RumsBowip 
Berlin 


Mr. OLIPHANT 
Foreign Office 


EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 
No. 934 

Sm H. Rumsoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 96 


Str H. RumsBoitp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 97 


Sir W. TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 201 


Sir W. TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 2014 


To Sir W. TyRRELL 


Paris 
Tel. No. 155 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


30 


30 


30 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Record of conversation with German 
Ambassador who gave his govt.’s view on 
terms of reference and appointment of 
committee of experts on reparations. 


Instructions to hand aide-mémoire to M. 
Briand stating that H.M..G. consider Ger- 
man Govt. should not be asked to modify 
or refrain from improving Rhineland rail- 
way system. 


Instructions to propose to Conference of 
Ambassadors that destruction of fortifica- 
tions in Kehl bridgehead should be begun 
as soon as possible. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent discussing informa- 
tion in No. 240 on Stahlhelm and con- 
cluding no nationalist Putsch is likely in 
present circumstances in Germany. 


Record of conversation with the French 
Ambassador who communicated (1) letter 
to Mr. Churchill covering (1) M. 
Poincaré’s reply of Nov. 29 generally 
agreeing with views in Nos. 236-7 and 239 
on appointment of committee of experts 
on reparations except as regards status of 
Reparation Commission, and referring to 
(11) letter of Nov. 29 from M. Poincaré to 
Mr. Parker Gilbert explaining French 
views on drafting of terms of reference. 


Transmits Belgian note verbale in reply to 
proposals in No. 237 on appointment of 
committee of experts on reparations. 


Message from Mr. Rowe-Dutton for 
Treasury reporting communication § of 
British views in No. 245 to Mr. Gilbert 
who discussed terms of reference of com- 
mittee of experts on reparations. 


German Ministry of Foreign Affairs would 
probably accept appointment of experts 
by Reparation Commission if other ques- 
tions were settled satisfactorily. 


Reports meeting on Dec. 3 of Con- 
ference of Ambassadors which agreed that 
representations should be made at Berlin 
regarding sales of poison gas and that 
a draft note to League of Nations on 
Austrian disarmament should be prepared. 


Views in No. 229 on withdrawal of military 
experts from Berlin were conveyed to M. 
Massigh and reply to German note in 
No. 191 drafted jointly: comments on draft 
note which was approved by Conference 
of Ambassadors on Dec. 3 and does not 
demand visits of inspection. 


Message for Mr. Goodchild from Sir W. 
Fisher: instructions to inform Mr. Gilbert 
of provisional views of Treasury on terms 
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595 


510 


512 


512 


913 


914 


516 


259 


261 


262 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Foreign Office 


Mr. VILLIERS 
Foreign Office 


Sm H. RumMso.ip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 99 


Sr H. Rumso.tp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 100 


To Sir H. RumsBoip 
Berlin 
No. 1594 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
London 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
London 


Sir H. RuMBOLpD 
Berlin 


No. 934 


Mr. LEEPER 
Warsaw 
No. 440 


Mr. LEEPER 
Warsaw 


Sir L. WorTHINGTON- 
EVANS 
War Office 
C.1.D. 926-B 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


MAIN SUBJECT 


of reference of committee of experts on 
reparations. 


Record of conversation with Japanese 
Chargé d’Affaires who stated his govern- 
ment agreed with proposals in No. 237 
regarding appointment of committee of 
experts on reparations and communicated 
note promising Japanese co-operation. 


Record of conversation with the Polish 
Chargé d’Affaires who drew attention to 
allegedly frivolous nature of complaints of 
German minority in Polish Upper Silesia. 


Message to Sir W. Fisher from Mr. 
Gilbert requesting prompt British approval 
of French drafts on committee of experts on 
reparation (see No. 263). 


Reports conversation with Herr von 
Schubert regarding unfavourable German 
impression of recent parliamentary state- 
ment on interpretation of art. 431 of Treaty 
of Versailles. 


Records conversation on Dec. 5 with 
German Ambassador who was informed 
that statements regarding art. 431 of 
Treaty of Versailles did not imply change 
of policy on evacuation of Rhineland. 


Papers of Dec. 5 communicated by French 
Ambassador: (i) draft identic reply to Ger- 
man aide-mémoire of Oct. 30 (see No. 198); 
(ii) and (iti) French and English texts 
respectively of draft terms of reference of 
committee of experts on reparations. 


Note discussing means of obtaining 
American participation in the committee 
of experts on reparations. 


Reports further on conversation in No. 
261 with Herr von Schubert regarding 
interpretation of art. 431 of Treaty of 
Versailles: Herr von Schubert criticised 
British attitude on trained reserves in 
Anglo-French naval compromise. 


Transmits report No. D. 17 by Military 
Attaché on conversations on Nov. 29 with 
Major Grocholski and on Dec. 5 with 
Major Kobylanski on present position in, 
and prospects for trade with, U.S.S.R. 
Letter to Sir R. Lindsay referring to Nos. 
243-4: transmits views of American 
Financial Adviser and of Mr. Brand of 
Lazard Bros. on prospects of American- 
German or Anglo-American-Polish com- 
bine for trade with U.S.S.R. 


Memorandum circulating memo. by 
C.1.G.S. on military situation in Germany 
which concludes that while Germany can- 
not wage war at present she could soon do 
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518 
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519 


520 


521 


524 


524 
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535 


270 


271 


272 


273 


274 


275 


276 


277 


278 


279 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir W. TyrRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 157 


To Str W. TyrrRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 158 


To Sir W. TyrRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 159 


To LAw OFFICERS OF 
THE CROWN 


S.C.S. MInNIsTER 
London 


Sm W. TyRrRELL 
Paris 
No. 2041 


Mr. Crowe 
Foreign Office 


EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 


Tel. No. 44 


Mr. PEROWNE 
Foreign Office 


To Sir W. TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 164 


To Sirr E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 43! 


To Str H. RuMBOLD 
Berlin 
No. 1615 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


10 


10 


I! 


MAIN SUBJECT 


so if released from military clauses of 
Treaty of Versailles. 


Message from Mr. Churchill: instructions 
to inform M. Poincaré H.M.G. accept 
method of appointment and terms of 
reference of committee of experts on 
reparations in Nos. 251 and 263. 


Message from Mr. Churchill: instructions 
to inform M. Poincaré of suggested amend- 
ments to Nos. 263 (i) and (i) regarding 
committee of experts on reparations. 


Message from Mr. Churchill proposing 
further amendment to No. 263 (1) regard- 
ing committee of experts on reparations. 


Submission requesting opinion whether 
Germany is entitled under art. 431 of 
Treaty of Versailles to claim immediate 
evacuation of occupied area. 

Note 4: Law Ofticers’ report of Feb. 14, 
1929: Germany is not so entitled. 


Note drawing attention to S.C.S. interest 
in German reparations and requesting to 
be kept informed of negotiations. 


Reports M. Poincaré will insist that 
France should receive from reparations 
surplus over debt payments and _ that 
political groups in Chamber oppose rati- 
fication of French war debt agreements. 


Memorandum recapitulating develop- 
ments regarding Austrian disarmament 
and suggesting references in draft avis by 
Allied Military Committee of Versailles to 
Austrian shortcomings should be softened. 


Reports Belgian assent, subject to one 
amendment, to documents in Nos. 263-4 
on committee of experts on reparations. 


Memorandum on Germanattitude toG.B.: 
Nos. 99, 134, 176 and 181 indicate Ger- 
many has false impression of British 
policy: German Govt. has been unhelpful 
in regard to British interests. 


Message from Mr. Churchill referring to 
No. 264: instructions to suggest to M. 
Poincaré procedure for sounding U.S. 
Govt. regarding nomination of American 
experts to committee on reparations. 


Refers to No. 278 and sets out alternative 
methods of nominating American mem- 
bers of committee of experts on reparations. 


German insistence that art. 431 of Treaty 
of Versailles entitles her to claim evacua- 
tion of occupied area has led to avoidable 
controversy. 
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544 
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549 


549 
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952 


937 


562 


563 


563 


SS ol ai 


281 


291 


293 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
No. 2047 


ITALIAN AMBASSADOR 
London 
No. 3925 A.68 


Mr. LEEPER 
Warsaw 


No. 443 

To Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 167 


To EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 51 


EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 45 


Sr A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Lugano 
No. 44 L.N.C. 


Mr. RosBERrTs 
Lugano 


EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 46 


Mr. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


To Eart GRANVILLE 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 52 


To Sm W. TYRRELL 
Paris 


Mr. SELBY 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


II 


- I! 


- 12 


. 13 


13 


13 


14 


17 


. 18 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 248: suggests modifications 
to communication to French Govt. on 
Rhineland railways. 


Note transmitting Italian views on docu- 
ments in Nos. 251 and 263 regarding 
appointment of committee of experts on 
reparations. 


Discusses Polish attitude to Ukrainian 
question. 


Instructions to inform M. Poincaré that 
H.M.G. prefer his proposed terms of refer- 
ence of committee of experts on reparations 
without Belgian amendment in No. 276. 


Instructions to inform Belgian Govt. that 
amendment in No. 276 to terms of refer- 
ence of committee of experts on reparations 
would unduly restrict its work. 


Urges acceptance of Belgian amendment 
in No. 276 to terms of reference of com- 


mittee of experts on reparations: Belgian 


Govt. fear change in distribution. 


Transmits memo. regarding conversations 
with M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann on 
Dec. 10 and 13: possibility of early evacua- 
tion of Rhineland, but not the Saar, if 
agreements on reparations and a com- 
mission of verification in Rhineland were 
reached, was discussed. 


Memorandum annexing note communi- 
cated by Signor Rosso explaining Italian 
dilemma in reconciling requirements from 
German reparations with fixing moderate 
German liability. 


Refers to Nos. 285-6: suggests H.M.G. 
should not assume onus of refusing Belgian 
amendment to terms of reference of com- 
mittee of experts on reparations. 


Memorandum suggesting French Govt. 
may be planning to link German pressure 
for ‘Anschluss’ with evacuation of Rhine- 
land. 


Refers to Nos. 286 and 289: cannot accept 
Belgian amendment to terms of reference 
of committee of experts. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain referring 
to No. 287: instructions to urge on MM. 
Briand, Berthelot and Poincaré and on 
Herr von Hoesch need for concessions 
regarding Rhineland. 


Record of conversation at Lugano with 
M. Massigli regarding British desire for 
early evacuation of Rhineland and French 
suggestion for phased withdrawal. 
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580 


582 


297 


301 


NO. AND NAME 


EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 47 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tels. Nos. 450-1 


To Sir W. TyrRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 171 


Sir H. RumMBo.tp 
Berlin 
No. 972 


To Sir H. RuMBoLp 
Berlin 


To Sir E. HOWARD 
Washington 
Tel. No. 459 


To Sir W. TYRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 174 


Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
No. 2094 


Sm H. RuMBOLD 
Berlin 


No. 976 


Sir H. RuMBOLD 
Berlin 


No. 977 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


18 


19 


. 19 


19 


19 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Has informed Belgian M.F.A. of views in 
No. 291: he refused to withdraw Belgian 
amendment to terms of reference of com- 
mittee of experts on reparations. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain recording 
conversation at Lugano with Signor Grandi 
regarding Italian policy especially in 
respect of France, the Balkans and the 
Anglo-French naval compromise. 


Transmits draft communiqué on appoint- 
ment of committee of experts on reparations 
and new revision of their terms of reference 
agreed by French and German Govts. 


Message from Mr. Churchill for M. 
Poincaré accepting terms of reference of 
committee of experts on reparations in No. 
296 but proposing amendment to com- 
muniqué regarding means of obtaining 
American participation. 


Refers to communist allegations of manu- 
facture of poison gas in Germany: con- 
siders German disarmament cannot be 
taken further and that it would be useless 
to make representations to German Govt. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain referring 
to Nos. 287 and 292: instructions to urge 
German Govt. to make concessions regard- 
ing commission of verification to facilitate 
early evacuation of Rhineland: German 
attitude, notably in respect of Poland, 
has not been helpful. 


Discusses modalities of approaching State 
Dept. regarding American participation in 
committee of experts on reparations. 


Message from Sir W. Fisher: explains 
British amendment to communiqué on 
committee of experts on reparations in 
No. 297 relating to approach to State Dept. 


Transmits note of Dec. 16 from Con- 
ference of Ambassadors to Herr von 
Hoesch in reply to German note of Oct. 
20 (see No. 191) regretting lack of progress 
in disarmament but stating further dis- 
cussion of visits of verification by military 
experts appears pointless. 


Reports conversation with Herr von 
Schubert who defended Dr. Stresemann’s 
attitude to M. Zaleski at League Council 
on question of Upper Silesia. 


Has spoken on lines of No. 287 regarding 
commission of verification in Rhineland to 
Herr von Schubert who said Germany 
could not agree to its functioning after 
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588 
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592 


596 


5997 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
305 Sir W. ERskINE Dec. 20 Events at Lugano, including failure to 598 
Warsaw settle Polish-Lithuanian dispute, have 
No. 450 increased Polish suspicion of Germany: 
considers Germany exaggerates size of 
minority in Upper Silesia: comments on 
Polish fears that when western problems 
are settled Germany will increase activity 
in east. 
306 To Sim R. GRAHAM Dec. 21 Urges that Italian Govt. should accept 600 
Rome communiqué and terms of reference for 
Tel. No. 230 committee of experts on reparations (see 
Nos. 296-7). 
307 ToSm E. Howarp Dec. 21 Interested Govts. have accepted commu- 601 
Washington niqué and terms of reference for committee 
Tels. Nos. 464-5 of experts on reparations in Nos. 296-7. 


CHAPTER III 


The Treaty for the Renunciation of War: the Anglo-French Naval 
Compromise 


April 14 — August 27, 1928 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
308 FRENCH AMBASSADOR Apr. 14 Letter to Sir W. Tyrrell requesting that 602 
London study of American documents on renuncia- 
tion of war be delayed until French draft 
treaty has been received. 
309 Sm E. Howarp Apr. 19 Agrees with Mr. Craigie’s impression 603 
Washington in No. 310 that U.S. Govt. do not desire 
Tel. No. 122 early conference on maritime law despite 
Senator Borah’s resolution. 
310 Sir E. Howarp Apr. 19 Message from Mr. Craigie reporting con- 604 
Washington versations at State Dept., especially with 
Tel. No. 121 Under Secretary Olds who considered 
question of belligerent rights as unim- 
portant. 
311 Sm E. Howarp Apr. 20 Message from Mr. Craigie referring to No. 605 
Washington 310: reports conversation with Mr. Mar- 
Tel. Unnumbered riner which confirmed that moment would 
not be opportune for H.M.G. to raise ques- 
tion of belligerent rights. 
312 Sm E. Howarp Apr. 20 Mr. Marriner suggested to Mr. Craigieon 606 
Washington Apr. 19 means of harmonising draft treaty 
Tel. No. 123 for renunciation of war with obligations 
under League Covenant. 
313 Sm E. Howarp Apr. 20 Discusses Mr. Marriner’s suggestion in No. 606 
Washington 312 regarding draft treaty for renunciation 
Tel. No. 124 of war: considers H.M.G. should take posi- 


tive line in light of delay in replying to 
U.S. Govt. on draft Anglo-American 
arbitration treaty. 
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315 


316 


317 


318 


319 


320 


321 


322 


323 


324 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir C. Hurst 
Foreign Office 


Mr. OLIPHANT 
Foreign Office 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 127 


Sir E. HowArRD 
Washington 
Tel. No. 128 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 


Tel. Unnumbered 


Srrk W. TYRRELL 
Foreign Office 


Sir C. Hurst 
Foreign Office 


Mr. Norton 
Foreign Office 


To Sir R. LInpsAy 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 16 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 860 


Sr C. Hurst 
Foreign Office 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


20 


e 20 


22 


22 


22 


24 


24 


24 


25 


25 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Minute annexing memo. on draft treaty 
for renunciation of war in light of desira- 
bility of not sacrificing French interests: 
considers amendment is necessary for 
carrying out obligations under Covenant 
and in respect of Egypt. 


Record of conversation with M. Cambon 
who communicated French draft treaty 
for renunciation of war and proposal for 
discussion between H.M., French, German, 
Italian and Japanese Govts. 


Reports conversation on Apr. 20 with 
Mr. Kellogg who commented on French 
draft treaty for renunciation of war which 
was not wholly acceptable to him. 


Refers to No. 316: suggests H.M.G. 
should inform U.S. Govt. that they accept 
U.S. formula on release from obligations 
to state involved in war: adherence to 
treaty for renunciation of war of all mem- 
bers of League would be helpful. 


Suggests amendment regarding reserva- 
tion relating to special regions to draft 
Anglo-American arbitration treaty and 
reports suggestion by Mr. Marriner 
relating to opcration of Bryan treaty of 
1914: considers present arbitration treaty 
should be temporarily renewed. 


Record of conversation with German 
Ambassador when replics to American 
proposal for renunciation of war were 
discussed. 


Memorandum criticising American atti- 
tude to treatment in draft treaty for 
renunciation of war of a state involved 
in war (cf. No. 316). 


Memorandum recording that two 
American correspondents in London con- 
sidered treaty for renunciation of war was 
not strongly supported in U.S.A. 


Instructions to request Dr. Stresemann 
to delay reply on American proposal for 
renunciation of war pending consultations. 


Discusses likely attitude of U.S. Govt. in 
any negotiations on belligerent rights and 
advisability of initiating such negotia- 
tions: emphasizes impossibility of en- 
forcing blockade without prior agreement 
with U.S.A. 


Memorandum on draft Anglo-American 
arbitration treaty: criticises clause in 
British draft designed to avoid arbitration 
of belligerent rights: raises question of 
signing Optional Clause. 
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613 
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615 


615 
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620 


626 


325 


326 


327 


328 


331 


332 


334 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 610 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 18 


DATE 


Apr. 26 


Apr. 27 


To Margugess or CREWE Apr. 27 


Paris 
No. 976 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 


No. 343 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 898 


Sm R. GraHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 62 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 138 


Lorp CusHENDUN 
P.R.A. (27) 45 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 19 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 20 


Apr. 28 


Apr. 30 


May 1 


May |! 


May 1 


May 2 


May 2 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Records conversation with U.S. Am- 
bassador to whom consultations with 
Dominions on proposed arbitration treaty 
and treaty for renunciation of war and 
difficulties in respect of Monroe Doctrine 
were explained. 


Refers to No. 322: instructions to request 
Dr. Stresemann to send Dr. Gaus for 
consultations with Legal Adviser on 
draft treaty for renunciation of war. 


Records conversation on Apr. 26 with 
French Ambassador who was informed of 
desire of British public to accept treaty 
for renunciation of war and of suggested 
conference of legal advisers to discuss its 
compatibility with League Covenant and 
Locarno treaties, followed by meeting of 
M.F.A,s. 


Refers to Nos. 322 and 326: reports con- 
versations on Apr. 26—28 with Herr de Haas 
and Dr. Stresemann who explained 
reasons for despatch on Apr. 27 of 
German note accepting draft treaty for 
renunciation of war. 


Reports conversation with Mrs. Medill 
McCormick of Illinois, who warned that 
rejection of proposed treaty for renuncia- 
tion of war would jeopardise desire for co- 
operation with League now growing in 
Middle West. 


Signor Mussolini agrees with views in 
No. 326 on consultations regarding reply 
to American proposal for renunciation of 
war. 


Understands Senator Borah intends to 
propose recodification of maritime law 
to Senate, but considers U.S. Govt. are 
unlikely to call a conference unless treaty to 
renounce war fails. 


Memorandum reviewing position at Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference: warns that Admiralty 
policy on classification of warships might 
lead to breakdown of negotiations for dis- 
armament with H.M.G. being blamed. 


German note referred to in No. 328 ap- 
pears to safeguard position of Locarno 
Powers: withdraws proposal that Sir C. 
Hurst and Dr. Gaus should meet to con- 
sider draft treaty for renunciation of war. 


No. 328 indicates Dr. Stresemann has 
misunderstood British position: No. 326 
shows that H.M.G. oppose any cabal 
against U.S. Govt. regarding treaty for 
renunciation of war. 
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640 


641 
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644 


335 


337 


339 


341 


342 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir W. TyrRRELL 
Foreign Office 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 183 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 141 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 184 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 632 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 145 


MARQUESS OF CREWE 


Paris 
Tel. No. 84 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 195 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 196 


DATE 
May 2 


May 3 


May 3 


May 3 


May 3 


May 5 


May 6 


May 8 


May 8 


To MarguEss OF CREWE May 8 


Paris 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Record of conversation with French 
Ambassador who was informed that 
H.M.G. agreed to Sir C. Hurst and M. 
Fromageot meeting to consider treaty 
for renunciation of war and to meeting of 
jurists and subsequent meeting of M.F.A,s. 


Refers to No. 325: instructions to inform 
Mr. Kellogg that H.M.G. will propose 
extension of Anglo-American arbitration 
treaty of 1908. 


Mr. Olds and Mr. Kellogg state latter 
had not proposed meeting of M.F.A.s to 
discuss treaty for renunciation of war: 
Mr. Kellogg would not refuse to attend but 
opposed suggested mecting of legal experts. 


U.S. Ambassador states that Mr. Kellogg 
opposes proposed mectings of legal 
advisers and M.F.A.s to discuss treaty for 
renunciation of war: withdraws proposal. 


Mr. Houghton has explained Mr. Kellogg’s 
objections to proposed mectings on 
treaty for renunciation of war and his 
speech of Apr. 28 on American aims: 
obstacles, especially in respect of British 
position in Egypt and other obligations, 
to unqualified British acceptance of treaty 
were put to him. 


Has informed Mr. Kellogg of withdrawal 
of proposal for mectings to discuss treaty for 
renunciation of war (see No. 338): Mr. 
Kellogg does not refuse to attend meetings 
but suggests interpretative notes could be 
exchanged on signature of treaty. 


Sir E. Phipps has informed MM. Berthelot 
and Léger of withdrawal of proposal for 
meetings to discuss treaty for renunciation 
of war: M. Briand favours such meetings. 


Refers to No. 340: instructions to thank 
Mr. Kellogg for willingness to reconsider 
meeting of M.F.A.s on treaty for renuncia- 
tion of war: recapitulates British position. 


Refers to No. 342: instructions to inform 
Mr. Kellogg H.M.G. are seeking consent of 
chief European power to treaty for renun- 
ciation of war on lines satisfactory to 
U.S. Govt. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain: H.M.G. 
would be glad to know French views on 
modified British proposal on classification 
of warships which would be condition for 
British concession on limiting military 
reserves: Sir C. Hurst’s conversations 
with M. Fromageot on treaty for renuncia- 
tion of war went well. 
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645 


646 


647 


647 


652 


652 


653 


654 


654 


347 


351 


352 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 151 


To H.M. REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
Rome 
Tel. No. 74 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 13 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 46 


Sm A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Foreign Office 


To Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 208 


To Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 209 


Lorp CusHENDUN 
C.P. 191 (28) 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 160 


To Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 216 


To Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 221 


Sm W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 217 


DATE 


May 9 


May 11! 


May 11 


May 16 


May 16 


May 16 


May 18 


May 19 


May 22 


May 22 


MAIN SUBJECT 


PAGE 


Mr. Kellogg states that extension of 656 


Anglo-American arbitration treaty (cf. No. 
336) is not possible but its temporary lapse 
would not matter. 


Has informed Italian (Belgian) (Japanese) 
representative that subject to consent of 
Dominions H.M.G. will accept U.S. 
proposal for renunciation of war but does 
not exclude interpretative declarations. 


Record of conversation on May 10 with 
Dr. Benes who was advised to defer sum- 
moning Committee on Arbitration and 
Security of the Preparatory Commission 
in view of U.S. proposal for renunciation 
of war. 


Instructions to hand note in No. 349 to 
Mr. Kellogg on May 19 and state H.M.G. 
welcome treaty for renunciation of war but 
interpretative documents may be neces- 
sary: Dominions desire separate invitations 
to participate. 


Transmits British note accepting American 
proposal for renunciation of war as defined 
in Mr. Kellogg’s speech of Apr. 28 and 
explaining need to safeguard British 
commitments under League Covenant and 
Locarno treaties and in respect of defence 
of certain regions: Dominions will 
accept treaty. 


Memorandum pointing out disadvantages 
in Admiralty proposal that in view of 
proposal for renunciation of war, attempt 
to agree on disarmament through Prepara- 
tory Commission should be abandoned. 


Has handed British note in No. 349 
accepting draft treaty for renunciation of 
war to Mr. Kellogg. 


Refers to No. 351: when note in No. 349 
on draft treaty for renunciation of war was 
handed to Mr. Houghton it was suggested 
Belgium should sign with great Powers. 


Sir C. Hurst considers France’s obliga- 
tions to Poland and Czechoslovakia are not 
incompatible with treaty for renunciation 
of war. 


Reports conversation with M. Zaleski who 
favoured Polish adherence to treaty for 
renunciation of war provided it was not 
so amended as to enable Germany to refer 
her territorial claims against Poland to 
arbitration. 
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662 


664 


664 


665 


665 


359 


361 


362 


367 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 224 


Mr. WIGRAM 
Paris 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 1111 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 178 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 179 


Mr. CRAIGIE 
Foreign Office 


Mr. CRAIGIE 
Foreign Office 
B.R. 38 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 56 L.N. 


To Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 40 


British NAVAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Geneva 


To Mr. CAZALET 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 42 


DATE 
May 24 


May 24 


May 25 


May 25 


May 30 


May jo 


May 3! 


June 1 


June 3 


June 3 


June 5 


June 5 


June 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to Nos. 312-13: explains H.M.G.’s 
objections to formula releasing parties to 
treaty for renunciation of war from 
obligations to state ‘involved in war’. 


Letter to Mr. Cadogan: M. Massigli 
has indicated that naval disarmament 
question could be settled between H.M. 
and French Govts. 


Discusses likely effects on Anglo-American 
relations of dclay in passing U.S. Naval 
Construction Bill for 15 cruisers. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain recording 
conversation on May 24 with Mr. Hough- 
ton to whom British attitude to treaty for 
renunciation of war in the context of 
general policy of pacification and certain 
special interests was explained. 


Reports conversation on May 29 with 
Mr. Kellogg on reservation of special 
regions and adherence of U.S.S.R. to treaty 
for renunciation of war. 


Refers to No. 359: press reports suggest 
U.S. reply on treaty for renunciation of 
war will omit reference to special regions. 


Memorandum discussing likely U.S. atti- 
tude toa violation of Monroe Doctrine after 
signature of treaty for renunciation of war. 


Memorandum setting out results of con- 
versations in Washington on possibilities 
of agreement with U.S. Govt. on maritime 
law. 


Reports conversation about treaty for 
renunciation of war on June 2 with Mr. 
Kellogg: objections in No. 355 to formula 
‘involved in war’ were put to him. 


Message from Sir A. Chamberlain: M. 
Briand has stated French Govt. wish to 
reach naval agreement with H.M.G. on 
basis of determining cruiser strength by 
lines of communication. 


Message from Lord Cushendun for Sir A. 
Chamberlain: transmits minute by First 
Sea Lord criticising proposal in No. 364 
for determining cruiser strength by lines of 
communication. 


Extract from letter to Admiralty reporting 
conversation with French colleague who 
suggested naval agreement on basis of limit- 
ing only ships with guns larger than six 
inches. 

Message from Lord Cushendun for Sir A. 
Chamberlain: Cabinet cannot accept 
proposal in No. 364 linking cruisers with 
lines of communication without clarifica- 
tion. 
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668 
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674 
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675 


676 


678 


679 


681 


682 





370 


371 


372 


373 


374 


375 


376 


377 


378 


379 


NO. AND NAME 


DATE 


To Sm A. CHAMBERLAIN June 6 


Geneva 


Mr. CAZALET 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 64 L.N. 


To Mr. CHILTON 
Beverly Farms 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Mr. DoRMER 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 56 


To Mr. CAZALET 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 43 


Mr. CRAIGIE 
Foreign Office 
B.R. 37 


Mr. CRAIGIE 
Foreign Office 


Mr. CHILTON 
Beverly Farms 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Sir A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Geneva 
C.P. 184 (28) 


Sir A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Geneva 
C.P. 183 (28) 


Sr A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Geneva 


Mr. CHILTON 
Beverly Farms 
Tel. Unnumbered 


IA V. 


June 7 


June 8 


June 8 


June 8 


June 8 


June 8 


June 9 


June 9 


June 9 


June 9 


June 11 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter from Lord Cushendun referring to 
Nos. 365 and 367 and suggesting further 
talks with M. Briand on naval disarma- 
ment. 


Message from Sir A. Chamberlain for 
Cabinet urging more positive attitude to 
French suggestions on naval disarmament. 


Message from Sir W. Tyrrell suggesting 
Mr. Olds should be asked to ensure U.S. 
reply on treaty for renunciation of war 
will not disturb British public opinion. 


Instructions to find out why Japanese 
Govt. did not refer to position in Man- 
churia in note of May 26 on treaty for 
renunciation of war. 


Message from Lord Cushendun to Sir A. 
Chamberlain agreeing with views in No. 
369 on naval disarmament. 


Memorandum summarizing results of con- 
versations in Washington on belligerent 
rights (see Nos. 309-11): considers treaty 
for renunciation of war may increase 
demand in U.S.A. for agreement thereon. 


Memorandum suggesting acceptance of 
American proposal for closer contact 
between British and American officials. 


Refers to No. 370: Sir J. Broderick has 
had satisfactory conversation with Mr. 
Olds on American reply regarding draft 
treaty for renunciation of war: French 
Ambassador has inquired about British 
attitude. 


Memorandum recording conversations on 
June 8 and g with M. Paul Boncour 
regarding difficulty of further meeting of 
Preparatory Commission without prior 
Anglo-French agreement on disarmament, 
schemes for classification of warships, and 
possible formula respecting lines of com- 
munication as solution for Franco-Italian 
naval relationship. 


Memorandum referring to Nos. 55 and 
376: suggests naval disarmament should be 
considered in light of possible German 
repudiation of Treaty of Versailles if no 
progress is made in disarmament. 


Letter to Lord Cushendun referring to 
Nos. 368 and 377 and emphasising need to 
make progress in disarmament. 


Message for Sir W. Tyrrell amplifying 
No. 375: Sir J. Broderick states Mr. Olds 
considers treaty for renunciation of war 
should cover points made by Powers: he 
appreciated trend of British opinion. 
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683 


684 


685 


685 


686 


689 
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691 


694 


695 


696 


381 


387 


388 


389 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. CHILTON 
Beverly Farms 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. DorRMER 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 135 


To Mr. CHILTON 
Beverly Farms 
Tel. No. 244 


To Mr. CHILTON 
Beverly Farms 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Lorp CusHENDUN 
Treasury 
C.P. 189 (28) 


MARQUESS OF SALISBURY June 


C.P. 193 (28) 


Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


DATE 
June 12 


June 13 


June 16 


June 16 


June 16 


8 


June 18 


June 19 


June 19 


June 20 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Message for Sir W. Tyrrell: Mr. Kellogg 
has confirmed views of Mr. Olds in No. 379 
on drafting treaty for renunciation of war, 
adding ‘why should not G.B. have her 
Monroe doctrine?’ 


Japanese Vice-M.F.A. has explained that 
position in Manchuria was not reserved in 
note on treaty for renunciation of war 
because it was covered by provision on 
self-defence. 


French Ambassador has given information 
on Franco-American exchanges on reserva- 
tions to treaty for renunciation of war: 
instructions to inform Mr. Kellogg that 
H.M.G. consider that if points made by 
Powers are covered in preamble there 
should be appropriate reference in body of 
treaty. 


Message from Sir W. Tyrrell: instructions 
to return to Washington in view of 
development of negotiation on treaty for 
renunciation of war. 


Memorandum explaining deadlock 
reached by Preparatory Commission on 
limitation of trained reserves and warships: 
if H.M.G. cannot come to agreement with 
French or U.S. Govts. they might agrce, 
leaving odium of breakdown of Com- 
mission on H.M.G. 


Memorandum arguing for attempt to 
reach compromise with French Govt. on 
disarmament while avoiding friction with 
U.S. Govt.: German Govt. would be 
less likely to denounce Treaty of Versailles. 


Refers to No. 382: Mr. Kellogg considers 
reservations to treaty for renunciation of 
war unnecessary: Locarno and other Euro- 
pean Powers should be original signatories: 
has informed French Counsellor. 


Refers to No. 386 which has been con- 
firmed with Mr. Kellogg: Counsellor of 
French Embassy agrees that M. Claudel 
must have misunderstood Mr. Kellogg 
who thought if France made reservations 
to treaty to renounce war Italy also would 
do so. 


Mr. Olds states Mr. Kellogg desires to 
keep treaty to renounce war simple for 
moral effect and regards it as reinsurance 
of Locarno treaties. 


French Ambassador states M. Claudel has 
been instructed to collaborate with Mr. 
Chilton on treaty to renounce war and to 
concentrate on obtaining interpretations in 
preamble. 
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709 


709 


391 


392 


394 


396 


398 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir V. WELLESLEY 
Foreign Office 


DATE 
June 20 


CABINET COMMITTEE ON June 23 
Po.icy FOR REeDuc- 
TION AND LIMITA- 
TION OF ARMAMENTS 
P.R.A. (27) 57 


Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


June 26 


To Mr. LonpDOoN 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 46 


June 26 


To MArRQuEss OF CREWE June 26 
Paris 


No. 1433 


Mr. MALKIN 
Foreign Office 


June 26 


Mr. BRoADMEAD 
Foreign Office 


June 26 


Mr. Lonpon 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 71 L.N. 


June 27 


ADMIRAL KELLY 
Geneva 
L.N. 2 


ADMIRAL KELLY 
Geneva 
L.N. 3 


June 27 


June 28 


ADMIRAL KELLY 
Geneva 
L.N. 4 


June 28 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Memorandum arguing that naval agree- 
ment with U.S.A. is possible on basis of 
latest Admiralty proposals on cruisers 
provided that H.M.G. accept mathe- 
matical parity of two navics: suggests 
further attempt should be made at agree- 
ment with U.S.A. before concluding agree- 
ment with France which would not be 
acceptable to U.S.A. 


Report on German proposals for the 
prevention of war: explains why these 
articles are unacceptable to H.M.G. 
and suggests action to be taken by British 
representatives at Geneva. 


Canadian, French and Italian representa- 
tives hope that H.M.G. will accept draft 
treaty for renunciation of war enclosed in 
American note of June 23 and not seek to 
reconcile French and American views. 


Message from Mr. Malkin for Sir C. Hurst 
suggesting he should discuss alternative 
interpretations of addition to preamble of 
draft treaty for renunciation of war with 
French and German colleagues: effect on 
British position in Egypt is being con- 
sidered. 

Instructions to inform French Govt. that 
H.M.G. agree with classification of war- 
ships in No. 366 and would withdraw oppo- 
sition to French standpoint on trained 
reserves. 


Record of conversation with Belgian 
Counsellor regarding effect of treaty 
for renunciation of war on treaties of 
Versailles and Locarno. 


Memorandum submitting draft observa- 
tions of H.M.G. to League of Nations on 
Soviet draft disarmament convention. 


Message from Lord Cushendun: Admiral 
Kelly states proposals for naval disarma- 
ment suggested by his French colleague 
(see No. 366) are not accepted by French 
Govt. 


Record of conversation with French col- 
league regarding possibility of agreement 
on naval limitation. 


Record of conversation on June 27 with 
Italian colleague who indicated that 
Italy would make no concessions on naval 
limitation. 

Record of conversation with Japanese 
colleague who indicated that Japan, and 
he understood U.S.A., would accept 
French proposals for categories of war- 
ships: exemption of vessels under 6,000 
tons was discussed. 
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720 
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401 


410 


411 


412 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


DATE 
June 29 


To MarQvueEss OF CREWE June 29 


Paris 
No. 1481 


Sr C. Hurst 
Geneva 


No. 3 


Mr. CRAIGIE 
Foreign Office 


Mr. LONDON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 75 L.N. 


Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 


To Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. LoNpDOoN 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 81 L.N. 


To Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Mr. NicoLson 
Berlin 
No. 864 


June 29 


June 29 


June 30 


June 3o 


July 3 


July 3 


July 4 


July 4 


July 4 


July 4 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Mr. Kellogg states he cannot embody in 
preamble of treaty for renunciation of war 
any part of his note of June 23. 


Records conversation with French Ambas- 
sador who suggested that members of 
League and Locarno Powers should sign 
safeguarding protocols at same time as 
treaty for renunciation of war. 


Transmits memo. handed to M. Froma- 
geot discussing effect on British and French 
obligations, notably under League Coven- 
ant and articles 42-4 of treaty of Versailles, 
and on British position in Egypt, of draft 
treaty for renunciation of war. 


Memorandum arguing against a unilateral 
declaration in regard to British position 
in special regions by H.M.G. when sign- 
ing treaty for renunciation of war. 


Message from Sir C. Hurst urging that 
M. Fromagcot should go to Berlin to dis- 
cuss Dr. Gaus’s view that action under art. 
16 of Covenant is not precluded by treaty 
to renounce war. 


Letter to Mr. Villiers: memo. on naval 
limitation in accordance with No. 394 has 
been communicated to French Govt. but 
British Delegation at Geneva state French 
suggestion (see No. 366) was personal and 
not acceptable to French Govt. 


Instructions to clarify with State Dept. 
interpretation of preamble of new text of 
treaty for renunciation of war to ascertain 
effect on action under art. 16 of Covenant. 


Refers to No. 407: Mr. Castle and Mr. 
Phenix wish toconsult Mr. Kellogg on inter- 
preting treaty for renunciation of war. 


Message from Sir C. Hurst who ts joining 
M. Fromageot and Dr. Gaus to discuss 
treaty for renunciation of war, and favours 
Dr. Gaus’s interpretation (cf. No. 405). 


Interpretation of treaty for renunciation 
of war referred to in No. 408 does not meet 
H.M.G.’s difhiculty about action under 
art. 16 of Covenant. 


Refers to No. 392: instructions to inform 
Mr. Massey that H.M.G.’s reply to 
American note on treaty for renunciation 
of war will be determined by British 
interests. 


Records interview with German Ambas- 
sador when British wish to delay replies to 
American note on treaty for renunciation 
of war until legal advisers had met was 
explained. 
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748 
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752 


753 


753 


413 


414 


415 


416 


417 


418 


419 


420 


421 


422 


423 


424 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 39 


Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Lorp CusHENDUN 
Foreign Office 
No. 29 L.N.C.C. 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
No. 511 


Sm C. Hurst 
Foreign Office 
Unnumbered 


ADMIRAL KELLY 
Paris 


Mr. FLETCHER 
New York 


Srr R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 103 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 109 


Str A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Foreign Office 


To Mr. CuHILTon 
Washington 
No. 1015 


DATE 
July 5 


July 6 


July 6 


July 


July 9 


July 9 


July 11 


July 11 


July 12 


July 13 


July 13 


July 18 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message for Sir C. Hurst setting out 
arguments against French proposal to sign 
protocols with treaty for renunciation of 
war and for Dr. Gaus’s interpretation. 


Comments on attitude of Mr. Kellogg in 
No. 415 to British views in No. 410 on 
treaty for renunciation of war: suggests 
personal message from Sir A. Chamberlain. 


Reports interviews on July 5 with Mr. 
Kellogg and Mr. Marriner on interpreta- 
tion of treaty for renunciation of war in 
respect of Covenant: Mr. Kellogg believed 
problem was academic as all League 
members would sign treaty. 


Reports consideration by Committee on 
Arbitration and Security of model treaty 
to strengthen means of preventing war 
based on German proposals, and of 
Finnish scheme for financial assistance to 
victims of aggression. 


Herr von Schubert states German Delega- 
tion at Assembly would raise question of 
general disarmamentas provided in Treaty 
of Versailles. 


Transmits and explains note on inter- 
pretation of treaty for renunciation of war 
agreed with M. Fromageot and Dr. Gaus: 
note should form basis of reply to American 
note: reply should be communicated to all 
signatories. 


Memorandum of conversation with the 
Chief of the French Naval Staff on classi- 
fication of warships: in the French view 
any Anglo-French agreement should be 
discussed with U.S. Govt. before being put 
forward at Geneva. 


Letter to Sir A. Willert reporting on lack 
of interest of American press in treaty for 
renunciation of war but commenting that 
British rejection would have been unwise. 


Enquires whether action should be taken 
to soothe Italian susceptibilities at non- 
participation in meeting of legal advisers 
on treaty for renunciation of war. 


Refers to No. 421: explains why Italy was 
not represented at meeting of legal ad- 
visers on treaty for renunciation of war: 
Italian Govt. has been kept informed. 


Memorandum suggesting that reply to 
American note on treaty for renunciation 
of war should, like French and German 
replies, mention legal advisers’ interpreta- 
tion briefly. 


Records conversation with Mr. Atherton 
to whom British reply to American note on 
treaty for renunciation of war was handed: 
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770 
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772 


772 


774 


425 


426 


427 


428 


429 


431 


432 


433 


435 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
No. 1257 


Mr. CHILTON 
Beverly Farms 
No. 1633 


To Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
No. 1698A 


To H.M. REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
Beverly Farms 
Tel. No. 259 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 73 
Rome 
Tel. No. 121 


Sirk H. RumsBo.tp 
Berlin 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Mr. CHILTON 
Beverly Farms 
Tel. No. 261 


To Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
No. 1105 


To Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 54 


To Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
Tel. No. 70 


To Mr. CHILTON 
Beverly Farms 
Tel. No. 271 


Mr. CRAIGIE 
Foreign Office 


DATE 


July 23 


July 25 


July 27 


July 30 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 


he was informed that value of treaty would 
depend on likelihood of effective im- 
plementation by U.S.A. 


Transmits French note of July 20 accept- 
ing British proposals for naval limitation 
(sce No. 394), putting forward supplemen- 
tary proposals and suggesting U.S. Govt. 
should be informed. 


Discusses possible opposition to American 
ratification of treaty for renunciation of 
war from isolationists: Mr. Marriner states 
that Mr. Kellogg was happy with British 
note of July 18. 


Instructions to inform French Govt. that 
H.M.G. accept scheme for naval limita- 
tion as modified in No. 425. 


Instructions to inform govt. to which 
accredited of Anglo-French compromise 
on naval proposals to be put before Dis- 
armament Conference. 


German Govt. fears Anglo-French naval 
compromise implies British concession 
on land armaments: indicates line he will 
take with Herr von Schubert. 


Publication of Anglo-French naval com- 
promise is not contemplated until U.S., 
Italian and Japanese govts. have examined 
if, 

Records conversations on July 25-26 with 
Mr. Atherton who was informed H.M.G. 
favoured Spain’s being an original signa- 
tory of treaty for renunciation of war but 
expressed no opinion in respect of U.S.S.R. 


Refers to No. 429: Herr von Schubert may 
be informed that Anglo-French com- 
promise relates to naval limitation but 
H.M.G. will not oppose French views on 
trained reserves: Mr. Atherton has been 
so informed. 


Refers to No. 430: instructions to say 
nothing to French Govt. about publication 
of Anglo-French naval compromise. 


Records conversation on Aug. 4 with Mr. 
Atherton whose questions on Anglo-French 
naval compromise were answered. 


Record of conversation with Mr. Atherton 
who was puzzled by Anglo-French naval 
compromise but was informed that it was 
a basis for discussion to resolve deadlock on 
disarmament. 
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781 


782 
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785 


785 


437 


439 


441 


442 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. CHILTON 
Beverly Farms 
Tels. Nos. 235-6 


Mr. DoRMER 
Chuzenji 
Tel. No. 4 


To Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Sir J. TitLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 81 

To Mr. WINGFIELD 
Rome 
Tel. No. 129 


To Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
No. 1156 


To H.M. REPRESENTA- 


TIVES 
Washington 

Tel. Unnumbered 
Paris 

Tel. No. 71 
Rome 

Tel. No. 130 
Tokyo 

Tel. No. 82 


Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
No. 1805 


Mr, CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Mr. CHILTON 
Beverly Farms 
Tel. No. 275 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


9 


10 


II 


12 


14 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Mr. Castle on Aug. 6 referred to press 
reports criticizing Anglo-French naval com- 
promise but did not favour publication: 
he criticized non-limitation of smaller 
cruisers and submarines. 


Refers to No. 428: Naval Attaché states 
Japanese Ministry of Marine favours 
Anglo-French naval compromise but fore- 
sees difficulties, especially with U.S.A. 


Instructions to explain to Mr. Kellogg 
background to Anglo-French naval com- 
promise and to H.M.G.’s withdrawal of 
opposition to French attitude on limitation 
of military reserves: early U.S. reply is not 
required. 


Instructions to explain to Japanese 
(Italian) Govt. that immediate reply on 
Anglo-French naval compromise is not 
required. 


Records conversation with Mr. Marriner 
to whom background of Anglo-French 
naval compromise was explained: he stated 
his Govt. could not accept non-limitation 
of 6-inch gun cruisers: timing of further 
conversations on naval limitation was 
discussed. 


News Dept. are explaining to press that 
Anglo-French naval compromise is tenta- 
tive and that a withdrawal of British opposi- 
tion to French attitude on trained reserves 
is matched by French concession on naval 
limitation by categories. 


Mr. Kellogg states he will not be able 
to comment on explanation of Anglo- 
French naval compromise in No. 438 until 
September. 


Instructions to inform M. Briand of 
explanation of Anglo-French naval com- 
promise in No. 438 which was necessary 
in view of misapprehensions in U.S.A. 


The Times correspondent considers State 
Dept. are annoyed that Anglo-French 
naval compromise was negotiated without 
their knowledge. 


In view of British and French statements at 
Geneva in Mar. State Dept. are not justi- 
fied in complaint in No. 444 about negotia- 
tion of Anglo-French naval compromise, 
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790 
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796 


446 


447 


449 


450 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
No. 1403 


To Mr. CHILTON 
Beverly Farms 


Tel. No. 278 


Mr. CHILTON 
Beverly Farms 
Tel. No. 245 


Mr. WINGFIELD 
Rome 
No. 615 


Mr. CHILTON 
Beverly Farms 
Tel. No. 250 


Lorp CUSHENDUN 
Paris 


DATE 


Aug. 14 


Aug. 17 


Aug. 18 


Aug. 20 


Aug. 2! 


Aug. 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Substance of explanation in No. 438 of 
Anglo-French naval compromise was com- 
municated on Aug. 13 to M. Corbin who 
thought publication would be necessary. 


Instructions to report on any campaign in 
U.S.A. against British reservations in 
respect of treaty for renunciation of war or 
against its ratification, 


Uncertainty about Anglo-French naval 
compromise Is encouraging propaganda by 
big-navy party and increasing risk of non- 
ratification of treaty for renunciation of 
war: American attitude on cruisers is 
unchanged. 


Refers to Nos. 439 and 441: on Aug. 19 
Signor Rosso of Itahan Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs accepted explanation that Anglo- 
French naval compromise would be sub- 
mitted to Preparatory Commission — if 
approved by interested Powers. 


Refers to No. 447: sees no anti-British 
campaign in respect of treaty for renuncia- 
tion of war but considers Senate might 
make reservations on ratification: refers to 
No. 448 on efiect of Anglo-French naval 
compromise. 


Memorandum recording conversation with 
Mr. Kellogg who explained why he was not 
visiting London and expressed under- 
standing of British position on treaty for 
renunciation of war. 


CHAPTER IV 


Aftermath of the Anglo-French Naval Compromise 


NO. AND NAME 


August 31 — December 20, 1928 


DATE 


452 To Lorp CUSsHENDUN Aug. 31 


Geneva 


453 Lorp CusHENDUN Sept. 4 


Geneva 


454 Sir R. Linpsay 


Foreign Office 


Sept. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter from Sir R. Lindsay referring 
to adverse reaction in G.B. and U.S.A. 
to Anglo-French naval compromise and 
discussing arguments for and against 
publication. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay referring to No. 
452 and expressing hope that press state- 
ment of Aug. 30 may have eased situation 
on Anglo-French naval compromise; 
doubts wisdom of publication. 


Record of conversation with Mr. 
Houghton: report of Anglo-French staff 
talks was denied and British attitude on 
evacuation of Rhineland explained: Mr. 
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457 


461 


462 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. WINGFIELD 
Rome 
No. 655 


Mr. CAVE 
Riga 


Mr. CHILTON 
Beverly Farms 
Tel. No. 278 


Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. No. 307 


Mr. CAZALET 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 131 L.N. 


Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. No. 282 


Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. No. 283 


To Mr. CHILTON 
Washington 
Tel. No. 313 


Mr. CAZALET 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 138 L.N. 


Mr. CAZALET 
Geneva 
Tel. Unnumbered to 
Paris 
Tel. Unnumbered to 
F.O. 


DATE 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


20 


22 


22 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Houghton understood reasons for Anglo- 
French naval compromise but considered 
it moribund. 


Considers that Italian criticism of Anglo- 
French naval compromise arises less from 
naval point of view than from suscepti- 
bility of public opinion at Italian exclu- 
sion. 


Memorandum discussing reasons for and 
implications of Soviet note of Aug. 31 
expressing willingness to sign treaty for 
renunciation of war. 


Understands that President Coolidge is 
‘much annoyed’ about Anglo-French 
naval compromise. 


Mr. Castle recently hinted to Sir J. 
Broderick that U.S. reply on Anglo-French 
naval compromise might express regret that 
terms had not been fully communicated. 


Refers to No. 458: Mr. Castle may be told 
that American Ambassador has been fully 
informed on Anglo-French naval com- 
promise. 


Message from Lord Cushendun: has given 
no encouragement to proposal by M. 
Loudon, President of Preparatory Com- 
mission, to Third Committee of League 
Assembly, that principal naval powers 
should hold discussions with him. 


French Chargé d’Affaires states Mr. 
Castle spoke to him on Anglo-French naval 
compromise as in No. 458: urges communi- 
cation of full texts: considers compromise 
has helped big-navy party. 


Has not spoken to Mr. Castle on Anglo- 
French naval compromise as authorized in 
No. 459 for fear of confusion: Mr. Castle 
has spoken of possible Anglo-American 
diplomatic conversations. 


In view of press revelations Mr. Castle 
should be informed of military part of 
Anglo-French naval compromise and re- 
assured that nothing is undisclosed. 


Message from Lord Cushendun comment- 
ing on discussions on Sept. 19 and a1 in 
Third Committee of League Assembly on 
work of Preparatory Commission and on 
proposal that it should meet early in 1929. 


Message from Mr. Cadogan for Lord 
Cushendun: German delegate refused to 
accept resolution of Third Committee of 
Assembly on Preparatory Commission’s 
meeting and insisted Disarmament Con- 
ference should meet in 1929. 
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816 
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819 


820 


467 


469 


470 


471 


472 


473 


474 


475 


476 


477 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir W. TyrRRELL 


Paris 
Tel. No. 166 


Mr. RoBeERTs 
Geneva 


Sir W. TyrRrRELL 
Paris 
Tel. Unnumbered 
to Geneva 
Tel. Unnumbered 
to F.O. 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Washington 
Tel. No. 286 


To Mr. CAMPBELL 
Washington 
Tel. No. 320 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Washington 
Tel. No. 290 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Washington 
Tel. No. 294 


Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 173 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Washington 
Tel. No. 296 


To Sir W. TyrRRELL 


Paris 
Tel. No. 112 


Mr. CRAIGIE 
Foreign Office 


Mr. CRAIGIE 
Foreign Office 


DATE 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


22 


22 


23 


23 


26 


26 


29 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to press leakage about Anglo-French 
naval compromise: French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs favour publication. 


Letter to Mr. Kirkpatrick reporting on 
discussions in First Committee of League 
Assembly and with Dominion Delegations 
on proposal to merge model conventions 
on judicial settlement, arbitration and 
conciliation into General Act. 


Message from Lord Cushendun for Mr. 
Cadogan referring to No. 465 and stating 
that British position on date of meeting of 
Preparatory Commission should be main- 
tained. 


Refers to No. 463: military part of Anglo- 
French naval compromise has been com- 
municated to Under-Secretary of State: 
urges full communication of texts before 
U.S. Govt.’s forthcoming note is sent. 


Refers to No. 469: instructions to com- 
municate confidentially to U.S. Govt. notes 
comprising Anglo-French naval com- 
promise. 


Refers to No. 470: texts on Anglo-French 
naval compromise have been handed to 
Mr. Castle who stated that U.S. Govt. ob- 
jected to non-limitation of small cruisers 
and was unlikely to alter draft note. 


French Chargé d’Affaires states that Mr. 
Kellogg told him that his note on Anglo- 
French naval compromise would not be 
altered and that it referred to French 
proposals of March 1927. 


M. Corbin of French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs states French press are critical of 
Anglo-French naval compromise in light of 
American note of Sept. 28: agrees with 
French Govt. in favouring publication. 


From conversation with Mr. Castle on 
Sept. 29 it is not clear whether reference to 
French proposals of March 1927 was a late 
insertion in American note on Anglo- 
French naval compromise: Mr. Castle 
appeared uneasy about French motives. 


Refers to No. 473: instructions to inform 
French Govt. that Cabinct wish to defer 
publication of Anglo-French naval cam- 
promise till Parliament meets. 


Record of conversation with Mr. Belin who 
was informed that U.S. note on Anglo- 
French naval compromise was unhelpful: 
he criticised Anglo-French procedure. 


Memorandum discussing policy in light of 
American rejection of Anglo-French naval 
compromise: stresses importance of good 
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825 


826 
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829 


830 


831 


831 


832 


481 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir W. TyvRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 118 


Lorp CusHENDUN 
Foreign Office 
C.P. 303 (28) 


Mr. WINGFIELD 
Rome 
No. 732 


To Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
No. 2270 


Mr. GCRAIGIE 
Foreign Office 


To Sir W. TyrRELL 
Paris 


No. 2342 


To Mr. CAMPBELL 
Washington 
Tel. No. 339 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 308 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Foreign Office 


To Sm W. TyRrELi 
Paris 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


4 


. 18 


25 


29 


Nov. 1! 


MAIN SUBJECT 


relations with U.S.A. and favours informal 
Anglo-American conversations on naval 
disarmament. 


Message from Sir R. Lindsay recording 
conversations on Oct. 3-4 with M. de 
Fleuriau on French wish to publish Anglo- 
French naval compromise: he accepted 
British reasons for deferment. 


Memorandum circulating memo. of Oct. 5 
by Sir C. Hurst on renewal of arbitration 
treaties: discusses problem of disputes 
arising from British exercise of belligerent 
rights in light of Treaty for Renunciation 
of War. 


Reports conversation on Oct. 6 with Signor 
Rosso of Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
on Italian note rejecting Anglo-French 
naval compromise: he stated his Govt. had 
been prepared to accept proposed classi- 
fication of warships. 


Records conversation with French Am- 
bassador who was informed early publica- 
tion of Anglo-French naval compromise 
was being considered and that dis- 
cussion of next step in disarmament was 
premature. 


Record of conversation with Mr. Atherton 
who indicated U.S. Govt. might have 
accepted Anglo-French naval compromise 
if procedure had been different and 
suggested that Treaty for Renunciation of 
War made a new approach necessary. 


Records conversation with French Am- 
bassador regarding the next step on dis- 
armament, the prolongation of the Anglo- 
French arbitration agreement and the 
establishing of Chinese embassies in 
London and Paris. 


Message for Sir E. Howard: suggested 
personal message on Anglo-French naval 
compromise from Mr. Baldwin to Mr. 
Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg is considered 
inadvisable: explains British view. 


On Oct. 23 Mr. Kellogg was assured there 
was nothing further behind Anglo-French 
naval compromise: he had not believed 
there was: he thought naval agreement 
on basis of French proposal of March 1927 
possible. 


Memorandum arguing that H.M.G. 
should propose conversations on naval 
disarmament to interested Powers leaving 
open possibility of agreement with U.S. 
Govt. if these conversations fail. 

Letter from Mr. Campbell commenting 
that H.M.G. not only were blamed for 
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835 


836 


840 


841 


842 


843 


845 


846 


847 


850 


490 


491 


492 


493 


494 


495 


496 


497 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 2221 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 2229 


Lorp CUSHENDUN 


Forcign Office 
C.P. 344 (28) 


Sirk E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 329 


Mr. CRAIGIE 
Foreign Office 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 2270 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 339 


Sir E. HowArRD 
Washington 
Tel. No. 338 


To Sir W. TyRRELL 


Paris 
No. 2594 


Mr. CHURCHILL 
Treasury 
C.P. 358 (28) 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


14 


15 


15 


16 


17 


17 


19 


19 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Anglo-French naval compromise but 
would not be able to retract concession on 
trained reserves. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Coolidge 
to whom British views on Anglo-French 
naval compromise were explained: he 
thought future naval discussions should be 
on broader basis. 


Transmits with comments despatch No. 18 
of Nov. 7 from Naval Attaché discussing 
proposal by Mr. A. W. Dulles that Anglo- 
American naval agreement could be based 
on establishing ratio between 6- and 8-inch 
gun cruisers. 


Note pointing to need to improve Anglo- 
American relations and circulating memo. 
of Nov. 12 by Mr. Craigie reviewing ad- 
vantages of good relations with U.S.A. 
and suggesting early negotiations for a 
naval agreement. 


Refers to No. 331: understands Senator 
Borah intends to introduce resolution on 
conference to codify maritime law at next 
session of Congress. 


Record of conversation on Nov. 14 with 
Mr. Castle on Mr. Coolidge’s Armistice 
Day speech, American attitude to naval 
parity at naval conference of 1927 and to 
Anglo-French naval compromise, and on 
advantages of informal Anglo-American 
naval conversations. 


Comments on Mr. Coolidge’s Armistice 
Day speech which ts explained as warning 
Europe not to use U.S. aid to increase 
armaments. 


Mr. Kellogg states Mr. Coolidge has in- 
formed press that he would act with 
H.M.G. on naval disarmament if H.M.G. 
suggested this, but he did not favour 
bilateral conference. 


French Ambassador stated on Nov. 16 
that he was suggesting speech by M. 
Briand answering Mr. Coolidge’s Armis- 
tice Day speech: suggests British views 
should be embodied in note. 


Records conversation with M. de Fleuriau 
on means of securing preliminary basis of 
understanding on disarmament without 
which H.M. and French Govts. did not 
favour meeting of Preparatory Commission 
in Jan. 1929. 

Memorandum referring to No. 490 and 
arguing against early negotiations for a 
naval agrcement with the U.S.A. or object- 
ing to American naval building pro- 
gramme. 
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498 


499 


501 


502 


503 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 389 


Mr. SELBY 
Foreign Office 


Lorp CusHENDUN 
Foreign Office 
C.P. 364 (28) 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 1670 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 355 


Str E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 356 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 357 


Sr E. Howarp 
Washington 


To Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 411 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 2349 


Sr E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 2350 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 2356 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


21 


23 


24 


26 


28 


28 


28 


29 


30 


30 


30 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 491: regrets Senator Borah’s 
proposal for conference on maritime law 
but considers no attempt should be made 
to influence him. 


Memorandum referring to apprehensions 
expressed in Nos. 157, 188-9 and In France 
regarding German policy and stressing 
importance of good Anglo-American 
relations. 


Memorandum referring to Nos. 490 and 
497 and discussing arguments for and 
against early negotiations with U.S. Govt. 
on outstanding questions. 


On Nov. 14 Mr. Craigie discussed with Mr. 
Castle effect of British reservation regarding 
‘special regions’ in arbitration treaty on 
ratification of Treaty for Renunciation of 
War by Senate. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Kellogg 
who thought no early reply was required to 
telegram from Representative Britten to 
Mr. Baldwin suggesting Anglo-American 
parliamentary conference on naval parity. 


Mr. Kellogg states that he and Mr. 
Coolidge greatly appreciated Mr. Bald- 
win’s speech at Guildhall on Nov. g. 


Refers to No. 502: Mr. Kellogg agrees that 
Mr. Britten’s telegram on naval parity may 
be connected with his campaign for 25 not 
15 cruisers to be built for U.S. navy. 


Letter to Mr. Vansittart referring to No. 
510 and setting out arguments in favour of 
sounding Mr. Hoover informally on possi- 
bility of agreement on blockade. 


Instructions to show to Mr. Kellogg draft 
reply to Mr. Britten’s proposal for Anglo- 
American parliamentary conference on 
naval parity: reply explains difficulties for 
H.M.G. 


Reports view of Mr. Frank Simonds and 
Mr. Ogden Reid that H.M.G. refused to 
agree to Anglo-American naval parity at 
Geneva Conference: considers this belief 
makes American public determined to 
have superiority. 


Reports conversation on Nov. 28 with 
Mr. Kellogg regarding American parti- 
cipation in Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice: considers solution of 
difficulty unlikely. 


Transmits memo. by Sir J. Broderick 
analysing reasons for and dangers of 
speculative activity on New York stock 
exchange. 
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510 


511 


512 


513 


514 


515 


516 


517 


518 


519 


520 


521 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 364 


To Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 414 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 417 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 374 


Srr E. DRUMMOND 
Geneva 


Sir E. DRUMMOND 
Geneva 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 380 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 382 


Sr E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 384 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 389 


Sir A. CHAMBERLAIN 


Lugano 
No. 43 L.N.C. 


DATE 


Nov. 30 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


10 


12 


13 


MAIN SUBJLCT 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain reporting 
that Mr. J. R. Garfield has agreed to warn 
Mr. Hoover of dangers of premature con- 
ference on belligerent rights. 


Refers to No. 506: Mr. Kellogg declines 
to give advice regarding British reply to 
Mr. Britten's proposal for Anglo-American 
conference on naval parity. 


Instructions to explain to Mr. Kellogg 
why Mr. Baldwin is sending reply to Mr. 
Britten about his proposal for an Anglo- 
American conference on naval parity. 


Discusses possible reasons for unhelpful 
attitude of Mr. Kellogg and explains 
British attitude to Mr. Britten’s proposal 
regarding naval parity. 


Refers to No. 513: has told Mr. Kellogg 
his attitude on Mr. Britten’s proposal 
was unhelpful: considers Mr. Coolidge 
wished to discredit Mr. Britten’s cam- 
paign for 25 cruisers. 


Record of conversation with Mr. Hugh 
Wilson regarding diflicultics of an early 
meeting of Preparatory Commission which 
would reveal Anglo-American naval dif- 
ferenccs. 


Record of a conversation with Count 
Bernstorff who agreed that Preparatory 
Commission should mect in Feb. 1929 and 
suggested appointment of five-power naval 
sub-commission. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Lippmann 
of The World who feared H.M.G. would 
increase naval construction programme in 
response to fifteen-cruiser bill and sug- 
gested a naval building holiday. 


Refers to No. 511: New York Tiines reports 
Mr. Kellogg has stated U.S. Govt. would 
give sympathetic consideration to a British 
proposal for a naval conference. 


Suggcsts that moment is not opportune for 
despatch of British reply to American note 
of Sept. 28 on Anglo-French naval com- 
promise. 


President has warned Congress of likely 
Treasury deficit: this may delay appropria- 
tions for cruiser construction and hence 
possibility of making naval proposals to 
U.S. Govt. 


Transmits record of conversation on 
Dec. 10 with M. Briand regarding delay 
in replying to U.S. note on Anglo-French 
naval compromise, the nced to make pro- 
gress on land disarmament and date of 
meeting of Preparatory Commission: 
Signor Grandi stated Italian Government 
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523 


524 


525 


526 


527 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E, Howarp 
Washington 
No. 2431 

Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 2443 


To Mr. SELBY 
Lugano 


Sir C. Hurst 
Foreign Office 
B.R. 55 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 


Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


13 


. 13 


14 


18 


20 


MAIN SUBJECT 


could have accepted Anglo-French naval 
compromise. 


Refers to No. 509 and reports fall in value 
of industrial shares, though industrial situa- 
tion remains satisfactory. 


Refers to No. 517: Naval Attaché calcu- 
lates that U.S. navy would have lower 
cruiser tonnage but greater gun strength 
than R.N.: reports Senator Borah’s hopes 
for naval understanding. 


Letter from Sir R. Lindsay discussing 
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CHAPTER I 


Correspondence on European Affairs: questions 
relating to German reparations and disarmament 
and to the evacuation of the Rhineland 


April 14-September 6, 1928 
No. 1 


Sir R. Lindsay! (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 17) 


No. 305 [C 2967/357/18] 
BERLIN, April 14, 1928 
Sir, 

In the enclosure to my despatch No. 214? of the 13th of March, I had the 
honour to transmit to you the observations of the Moscow Correspondent of 
the Berliner Tageblatt upon the conversations between Germany and the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics respecting the working of the Russo- 
German Commercial Treaty. With reference to my despatch No. 2374 of 
the 2oth of March, I now have the honour to report that, according to 
information obtained by the Commercial Secretary to the Embassy from the 
competent department of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, no attempt has 
been or will be made to renew these conversations until the affair of the 
arrested German engineers and employees has been settled, on account of 
which the conversations had been discontinued. It was considered at the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs that whether the arrested persons were guilty or 
not, they would certainly be condemned. The Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics might afterwards perhaps offer to pardon them in return for the 
release of any Russian prisoners that may happen to be held in Germany. 

2. On the other hand, it is evident that the interest of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the German deliveries of goods for the Donetz basin is undiminished 
in spite of the sabotage alleged to be carried on by Germans in Russia. 
It is reported for instance, in the ‘Berliner Tageblatt’, that some Russian 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Berlin. 

2 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

3 Negotiations for the renewal of the commercial agreement which formed section IT of 
the Treaty of Friendship of October 12, 1925, between Germany and the U.S.S.R. (printed 
in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 122, pp. 707-49) were suspended on March 15, 1928, 
following the arrest of five German engineers at Donbas on charges of espionage and 
sabotage: cf. Kurt Rosenbaum, Community of Fate: German—Soviet Diplomatic Relations 1922- 
1928 (Syracuse, N.Y., 1965), pp. 253 f. 

4 Not printed. 
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engineers, representing “Donugol’, the state syndicate in charge of mining 
in the Donetz area, are at present studying the construction of modern 
coking plants, and plants for the manufacture of by-products in the Ruhr 
district. A further number of Russians were expected to arrive in the week 
after Easter, and it is reported that ‘Donugol’ intends to place further 
considerable orders with well known firms in the Ruhr district in connection 
with the extension of the mining industry in the Donetz basin. A relatively 
large concession is also reported to have been accepted by the Aktiengesell- 
s(c]haft fiir BauausfiihrungenS for the supervision, management and prepara- 
tion of plans in connection with ferro-concrete buildings and structural work 
in Russia. This evidence all rather indicates that the political tension 
between Germany and Russia is not having so strong an effect on commercial 
relations as was at first expected. 
I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


$ Limited company for building developments. 


No. 2 


Sir R. Graham! (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 16, 10.15 p.m.) 
No. 54 Telegraphic [C 2964/8/22] 
ROME, April 16, 1928, 9 p.m. 
Instructions have been sent to Italian Ambassador in Paris? to take 
advantage of Monsieur de Beaumarchais’3 presence there to urge Franco- 
Italian negotiations should be accelerated. In so doing Italian government 
desire to make it clear that their recent pourparlers with Greeks, Turks and 
Poles are in no way directed against France but an early agreement with 
France is rendered more than ever desirable by suspicions and rumours 
which these pourparlers have engendered in the press. Signor Mussolini* 
has intimated that he is now ready to accept a settlement of question regard- 
ing Italians in Tunis proposed by Monsieur Briand’ some time ago but 
which His Excellency had then rejected. It is to the effect that the question 
should be allowed to be dormant for the duration of the forthcoming pact 
between France and Italy 1.e. 5 years or so. 
The only other point outstanding is some small rectification of Libyan 
frontier which ought not to present difficulties. 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Rome, 

2 Count Manzoni. For these instructions see J Documenti Diplomatic Italiani, Settima Serie, 
vol. vi, No. 248. 

3 French Ambassador at Rome. 

4 Chief of the Italian Government and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

5 French Minister for Foreign Affairs: cf. Volume IV, Nos. 162 and 187, 
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No. 3 


Memorandum by Mr. Perowne' 
[C 3031/394/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 18, 1928 


We have been in communication with the French during the last two 
months over the question of the early withdrawal of the experts from Berlin. 
The question has got rather tangled and it may be as well to endeavour to 
re-state our whole position before replying to Mr. Holman’s letter in C. 2889.? 

When the Control Commission was withdrawn from Germany at the end 
of January 1927 certain Allied experts were attached to the Embassies in 
Berlin in order to reach agreement with the competent German authorities 
regarding the outstanding disarmament points. 

In our view the time has now come for the experts to be withdrawn 
(though the French speak of the autumn for this operation) because (a) their 
work has now, in our opinion, reached such a stage that there is no longer 
any military reason to justify their further retention; (5) their continued 
presence in Berlin prevents the satisfactory discharge by the military attaché 
of his proper functions vis-a-vis the German military authorities; (c) their 
presence and activities in Berlin may always give rise to alarums and excur- 
sions in the German press and create difficulties between Germany and the 
ex-Allied Powers with no corresponding advantage; and (d) on the other 
hand, their presence has a nuisance value to the German Government and 
gives the latter a bargaining counter of which it would be well to deprive 
them before the inevitable negotiations for a general settlement, (evacuation, 
fixation of the total German reparation liability) are initiated. 

Such are the reasons for our desiring to get rid of the experts. The 
circumstances in which our present attempt to secure this object arose are 
as follows. 

Among the matters relating to the disarmament of Germany which were 
left outstanding at the time of the withdrawal of the Control Commission 
from Berlin was that of the transformation of former military establishments. 
Early last February the German Government suggested that a general 
programme for the alienation of these establishments should be elaborated 
and that this programme should be carried out as to a quarter of the whole 
in each of 4 successive years commencing from April Ist, 1928. 

The C.M.A.V.4 thought that this suggestion might be accepted on 
certain conditions which need not be recapitulated here, but added’ that it 


1 A member of the Central Department of the Foreign Office. 

2 Mr. Holman was a second secretary in the H.M. Embassy at Paris. His letter, dated 
April 12, is printed as No. 198 in Volume IV. 

3 Of the occupied area of the Rhineland. 

4 i.e. The Comité Militaire Allié de Versailles under the presidency of Marshal Foch: 
see Volume I, No. 1, note 10. 

5 Note in original: ‘Following, here, the opinion emitted by the experts themselves.’ 
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would be ‘impossible to guarantee’® that the proposed arrangements had 
actually been carried out unless the sales contracts were submitted for 
Allied inspection or a direct visit of investigation made in each case. The 
C.M.A.V. further declared that in order that the Allied experts might be 
able to certify the relevant clauses of the Treaty of Versailles to be duly 
executed it would be necessary for such investigations to be effected in 
connexion also with coast batteries, reserve stocks and police effectives. 

Later the German Government put up some proposals regarding the 
embarrackment of police, a subject to which the French attached some 
importance. 

The French took the view that advantage might be taken of the concessions 
asked for by the Germans in connexion with these two questions to press 
for invitations from the German authorities to the experts to verify the 
action taken in the various cases. On March 1gth last the Ambassadors’ 
Conference considered the question of the concessions desired by the German 
Government in the two above-mentioned matters, as well as the possibility 
of visits of inspection being paid by the experts. No objection was made to 
the grant of the concessions asked for by the German Government in 
connexion with these two questions, but the French proposed’ that the 
German Government should at the same time be asked to invite the experts 
to inspect the transformations effected in establishments, embarrackment, 
coastal defences, reserve stocks and distribution of police. 

After some discussion it was decided, subject to the reserve of Lord Crewe,® 
that the Secretary-General of the Conference® should call the attention of 
the German Embassy in Paris to the various questions involved, and should 
impress upon the latter the great interest which an agreed solution of the 
questions would present.!° His Majesty’s Government accepted this proposal 
on conditions, and further correspondence followed as a result of certain 
suggestions being put forward by the French. Finally, however, His Majesty’s 
Government’s position stood defined as follows. 

The contemplated conversations might take place provided that nothing 
was put in writing and that it was understood that if the Germans consented 
to issue the necessary invitations the experts would be withdrawn without 
further question as soon as everything which was at the moment ready for 
inspection had been inspected. The visits in each case would be test visits 
only. While withdrawal would not be delayed for the purpose of verifying 
the execution by the German Government of any measures that might still 


6 Cf. Volume IV, No. 157. 

7 Note in original: ‘In a memo. dated Mar. 3 [cf. Volume IV, No. 158, note 4] the French 
proposed that the Germans shd. be urged to invite visits ‘“dés maintenant”’ to coast batteries 
and reserve stocks and ‘‘a bref délai’’ as regards the distribution of police: and to allow the 
Embassies year by year to proceed to “‘constatations”’ in the case of alienated establishments.’ 

8 H.M. Ambassador at Paris. 

9 M. René Massigli, Secretary-General of the Conference of Ambassadors, who had 
recently been appointed Head of the League of Nations Service in the French Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

10 See Volume IV, No. 170. 


have to be put into effect, there would obviously be a number of matters 
still awaiting final settlement at the time when the contemplated visits, 
should they be authorised, had been paid and the experts consequently 
withdrawn. His Majesty’s Government thought it important, in order to 
avoid all possibility of misunderstanding, that the Allied requirements 
regarding all the questions still outstanding at that moment should be 
notified simultaneously with the withdrawal of the experts to the German 
Government, who should be invited at the same time to keep the Allied 
Embassies in Berlin informed of the progressive fulfilment of the various items. 
The list rehearsing these items should be approved by the Ambassadors’ 
Conference before being communicated to the German Government. There 
would of course be no question of any visits being paid in connexion with 
these further outstanding points; the German notification that they had 
been fulfilled would have to be accepted by the Allied Governments who, in 
the event of there being reasonable ground to doubt German good faith in 
these matters, would be able to have recourse to the League of Nations. 

Matters stood at this point when the French proposed that before any 
action at all was taken on the Conference decision of March rgth the experts 
should be instructed to furnish the Conference with a full report explaining 
the exact position of all outstanding questions. 

I discussed this question at the War Office yesterday with Colonel McGrath 
and Major Calthrop. They had no objection to the report being called for, 
but were not clear as to what useful purpose it would serve, since it was to 
be assumed that M. Massigli did not intend himself to negotiate on the 
subject of what visits were to be paid; his action vis-a-vis the German Embassy 
would presumably be confined to begging the latter to impress upon their 
Government how advisable it would be that they should invite the experts 
to pay visits in a certain number of cases and leave the experts on both sides 
to worry out the details of the visits question between themselves. The 
result of the visits, if accorded, would be communicated to the Ambassadors’ 
Conference who would proceed to consider whether the state of affairs 
revealed was such as to justify the immediate withdrawal of the experts. 
The date of this withdrawal would then be announced to the German 
Government together with a schedule of the points still requiring fulfilment. 
There should of course be no question of any Allied verification of such 
fulfilment, but the German Government would be invited to keep the 
Ambassadors’ Conference informed through the German Embassy in Paris 
of the progressive execution of the outstanding points. 

The War Office leave it entirely to us to decide what action to take about 
threatening Colonel Gosset’s'!' withdrawal. This they say is entirely a 
political matter. From the technical and military point of view there is no 
reason why he should not pack up his bags to-morrow. While Colonel 
McGrath was inclined to agree that the German Government would not 
allow visits to be carried out except where they were sure in advance that 
the result would be satisfactory, he declared his conviction that Commandant 

™ Colonel F. W. Gosset was the expert attached to H.M. Embassy at Berlin. 
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Durand (the French expert) would do all in his power to stick on in Berlin 
and would be able to pick holes in practically everything with that object. 
This is why the War Office suggest the communication of the results of 
the visits to the Ambassadors’ Conference, who will of course be able to 
take a decision regarding the withdrawal of the experts over-riding any 
unsatisfactory interpolation by Gommandant Durand. 

I think therefore that we might tell Mr. Holman in reply to his letter of 
April 12th that we agree to the experts being asked to supply a statement of 
how matters stand at present. Such a statement prepared by the War Office 
is attached hereto. It will be seen that there is not much in it. 

We could in due course re-state our whole position officially for the informa- 
tion of the Paris Embassy, but this should not presumably be communicated 
to the Conference until we have had time to examine the position revealed 
by the experts’ report. 

J. V. PEROWNE 


ANNEX TO No. 3 
From the information at our disposal, the situation as regards the work of 
the Experts is as follows :— 
I. Armament. 
A. Usines, depots and Atelters. 
(a) 5 Establishments occupied by Police. 


Visits made. Some transformations have been carried out and Experts 
state further similar measures could be taken. 


(b) 8 Establishments occupied by Allied Troops. 
4 of these have been evacuated and are being transformed. 


II. Effectives. 

A. Police. 

9 Police Laws approved by Experts. 

2 of these promulgated by Landtags (Prussia and Baden). 

1 (Prussian) administrative instruction issued. 

Tables of Police distribution have been made out. 

Police Training Regulations not received, but Colonel Gosset thinks they 
may get this. 


B. Reichswehrministerium. 
The only outstanding problem is the training of Staff Officers. Colonel 
Gosset has persuaded von Pawelsz! to consider the question again. 
12 General von Pawelsz was the German expert on matters under discussion with the 


experts attached to the allied embassies at Berlin. 
6 


C. Military Orgamzation of Railways. 
Railway Transport Regulations will not be ready for 6 months to a year. 
Removal of fittings from trucks is proceeding satisfactorily. 


D. Instruction of the Reichswehr. 


R.W.M. accepted Durand’s amendments to first few manuals, but were 
overcome by Durand’s demands for remainder. 

German authorities maintain their view that they can train tactically but 
not technically in forbidden weapons. 


E. Excess Military Establishments. 


Lists of alienation have been presented, and criticised by Durand. Von 
Pawelsz was upset by extent of Durand’s demands. 

Conference of Ambassadors made no objection to new German 4 year @ 
25% pler] a{nnum] proposal, but are discussing conditions under which 
this concession can be made. 


F. Assoctations. 


New Stahlhelm'? Training Manual received by Experts. No other 
communication. 


G. Dissolution of Grenzschutz.™4 
Nothing has eventuated. 


III. Fortifications. 


No work has been done at Kehl, otherwise all complete, except for the 
dossier at Wilhelmshaven. 

The only points not mentioned above are Coast fortifications and Reserve 
Rations. These have been executed—there remains only the question of 
visits. 

M.I.3.b. Major.15 

17.4.28. General Staff. 


13 The Steel Helmet Association. 
14 Frontier Protection Force. 
18 Signature lacking from filed copy. 


No. 4 
Letter from Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Mr. Sargent' (Received April 21) 


[C 3054/307/18] 
BERLIN, April 18, 1928 
Dear Sargent, 

I have to-day seen Hopkins’ letter to Tyrrell of April 11 about Reparation. 
With regard to the extension of the Reparation Recovery Act? I observe that 
he now proposes ‘to submit to the Chancellor* that we should consult the 
Dominions Office and India with a view to putting forward this proposal 
to the German Government in due course’. You will find that it was in a 
letter to you of February 275 that practical business in this matter was 
proposed; and I hope I may be excused some feeling of resentment at 
finding that after seven weeks the first preliminaries towards action by the 
Treasury are only just being taken. If I had had any inkling that the 
Treasury would proceed so slowly I should have agitated much sooner than 
last week (my letter to you of April 12).6 I want to emphasise, from the 
diplomatic point of view, the desirability now of getting along quickly and 
putting in our proposal to the Germans by the end of this month, if the 
Treasury really want the extension to be brought about. The more I think 
of it the more anxious I am to get the negotiation begun while the present 
German Nationalist Government 1s in office, and if possible well before it is 
‘in articulo mortis’.?7, Do have a shot to get me my instructions sent this 
month. Single days are beginning to be of importance. 

Could I not be allowed to begin negotiation here concurrently with the 
consultation of the Dominions by the Treasury? Ifso, I urge that this be done, 
acting on the commonsense assumption that the Dominions will not raise 
any objection. I know that the Dominions views are rather incalculable, 
but it seems to me that if they do raise difficulties our answer to them would 
be the commonsense one that if they wont help us to get our reparation 
payment, we can hardly be expected to help them get theirs. But if finally 
we couldn’t do that, if the Empire couldn’t move in the matter because its 
various parts could not get together, then we could quietly drop the negotia- 
tion with the Germans altogether. It’s true one doesn’t like starting a 
negotiation and then not carrying it through, but we have got to a point 
where we have got to risk something, and on the whole it is not a bad gamble 
to trust to the essential reasonableness of the Dominions in a matter like this. 


t Head of the Central Department of the Foreign Office. 

2 This letter from Sir R. Hopkins, Controller of Finance and Supply Services in H.M. 
Treasury, to Sir W. Tyrrell, Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, is 
printed below as enclosure 2 in No. 6. 

3 i.e. a proposal to extend the scope of the German Reparation (Recovery) Act (11 & 12 
Geo. 5, c. 5) of March 24, 1921 (printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 114, pp. 
26-9) so that the 26% levy stipulated therein should be calculated on German imports 
into the British Empire instead of on imports into the United Kingdom alone. 

4 The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Winston Churchill. 

8 See Volume IV, No. 155. 6 V. op. cit., No. 196. 

7 At the point of death. 


There’s a second point I wish to mention in Hopkins’ letter—where he 
says he would like to treat German imports into England of dyestuffs as 
deliveries in kind, and so make them help towards our absorption of our 
reparation quota. To this the Board of Trade is opposed. I should like to 
make it clear that in any inter-ministerial battle that may take place on this 
question the Foreign Office should be on the side of the Treasury and against 
the Board of Trade. Of all the Reparation Payments the Germans make, 
deliveries in kind are the ones they least dislike. We have hitherto taken 
none because German goods almost invariably directly compete with British. 
I think it might actually help the Germans to accept an extension of the 
Reparation Recovery Act if we were to admit the principle of deliveries in 
kind by taking our normal import of German dyes in this way. Very 
possibly we should be unable to undertake to accept other German goods as 
deliveries in kind; but dyes are in a category apart. And I understand that 
already they can only be imported under licence, so that surely the Board of 
Trade’s objections must be of the theoretical nature rather than practical. 


Yours sincerely, 
R. C. Linpsay 


No. 5 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved April 23) 
No. 323 [C 3104/316/18] 

BERLIN, April 19, 1928 
Sir, : 
In continuation of previous correspondence ending with my despatch 
No. 298! of April 13 on the subject of the armament of German Destroyers, 
I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a report from Colonel Gosset. 
You will see that he has been requested in an informal manner by Marshal 
Foch to prepare a report on this question, and on the Kiel munitions affair.? 
2. The latter is less important, as nothing can be proved; but as regards 
the guns, Herr de Haas of the German Foreign Office has frankly admitted 
to me, what is pretty clearly implied in the letter from the Marineamt? to 
the Naval Attaché of the 21st of January last (see my despatch No. 73* of 
January 23) that the guns have been constructed; and according to our 
interpretation of documents, a violation of treaty obligations has thus been 


1 Not printed. This despatch referred to previous correspondence regarding the German 
proposal to arm destroyers with 5-inch guns (cf. Volume IV, Nos. 144 and 174) and reported 
that on April 13 Sir R. Lindsay had spoken to Herr de Haas, Head of Department III of 
the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs, about the possibility that the German Admiralty 
might install the guns and confront the world with what would be impugned as a violation 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

2 In January 1928 seventeen truck loads of munitions destined for China had been seized 
by police and customs officials at Kiel: cf. The Times, January 25, 1928, p. 16. 

3 Naval Board. 

4 Cf. Volume IV, No. 144. 


committed. I am therefore doubtful what action you would wish to be 
taken and I beg to be honoured with your instructions. Pending their 
receipt I have begged Colonel Gosset to adopt a non-committal attitude. 


I have, &c., 
For H.M. Ambassador 
Haro.p NICOLSsoNs 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 5 
Colonel Gosset to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
Copy BERLIN, April 19, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that during a conversation which I had with 
Commandant Durand, the Expert attached to the French Embassy, this 
morning on his return from Paris, the latter informed me that he had received 
verbal instructions from Marshal Foch to request me, as Armaments Expert, 
to send in reports 


(a) as to the 5-inch guns for Torpedo Boat Destroyers, where these guns 
had been manufactured, and where they were now, and 
(6) on the Kiel munitions question. 


Commandant Durand stated that Marshal Foch desired to have an official 
memorandum on these two questions in order that the C[omité] M[ilitaire] 
A[lhé de] V[ersailles] could take action, and suggested that I might ask 
Geheimrat Dr Forster® for the necessary information. 

I asked Commandant Durand whether Marshal Foch had sent any 
written orders or instructions as regards these points as I was doubtful whether 
it would be advisable for the experts to deal with these questions. Comman- 
dant Durand replied that this was not an order but only a verbal request 
from Marshal Foch, who would be greatly obliged if it could be complied 
with. I informed Commandant Durand that I should refer the matter to 
Your Excellency before taking action. 

As regards the 5-inch guns:— there is no doubt, in my opinion, that an 
infraction has been committed in the manufacture of these guns, and a 
further infraction is being committed by their continued existence on 
German territory or on warships. 

If, therefore, I submit the report in question it is more than probable that 
the C.M.A.V. will request the Ambassadors’ Conference to take drastic 
action in connection with this question and possibly even to demand the 
destruction of these guns. 

Further, I am averse to approaching Geheimrat Dr Forster officially on 
the subject of the 5-inch guns for Torpedo Boat Destroyers, as I consider that 
it is not for the Experts to take up this question (or the Kiel munitions 
question) without definite orders from the Ambassadors’ Conference. 

s First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Berlin. Mr. Nicolson was promoted to be Counsellor 
there on May 11. 

6 i.e. Counsellor Forster of the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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I am deferring the preparation of both the Reports which have been asked 
for, in accordance with Your Excellency’s instructions, but I hope that there 
will be no necessity for a long delay as it might make my position a little 
difficult, vis-a-vis my colleagues. 


I have, &c., 
F. W. Gosset 
No. 6 
Letter from Mr. Howard Smith' to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
[C 2855/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 20, 1928 
Dear Lindsay, 

In his letter of April 2nd? Sargent enclosed a copy of a note? on the subject 
of the extension of the Reparation Recovery Act which was prepared in the 
‘Treasury to assist the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his discussions with 
Gilbert during the latter’s recent stay in London.‘ I now enclose copies of 
the two other notes prepared for use on that occasion relating respectively 
to the ultimate final settlement of German Reparations and the title of the 
Agent General to advise the German Government in regard to the economy 
of its administration together with copies of correspondence between Tyrrell 
and Hopkins arising therefrom. This correspondence as you will see, relates 
to the possibility of a breakdown in transfers. 

Hopkins’ reply of April 11th also refers at some length to the question of 
the extension of the Reparation Recovery Act procedure. You may like to 
know that on receipt of your letter of April 11th[12th]5 Tyrrell wrote to 
Hopkins, stirring him up, and asking urgently whether the Treasury really 
wished to pursue the matter and if so, how soon they would be ready with a 
brief on the basis of which you might start negotiating with the Germans. 


Yours ever, 
C. Howarp SMITH 


ENCLOSURE I IN No. 6 


Letter from Sir W. Tyrrell to Sir R. Hopkins (Treasury) ® 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 26, 1928 

My dear Hopkins, 
I have read with interest and admiration your very lucid statement? 
regarding the reparation questions which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


1 A senior member of the Central Department of the Foreign Office. 

2 See Volume IV, No. 185. 

3 Not printed. V. tbid., note 2. 

4 Mr. Parker Gilbert, Agent General for Reparation Payments, had arrived in London 
on March 25 for a short visit: cf. Volume IV, No. 193, note 4. 

Ss V. ibid., No. 196. 6 This letter is filed as C 2424/49/18. 
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will be called upon to discuss with Parker Gilbert at to-day’s meeting. Your 
statement explains and justifies in exemplary fashion the line of action which 
we agreed upon at our meeting on Thursday last,” but there is one point in 
regard to which, for our future guidance here, it would be most useful to 
have a little further elucidation. On page 6 you hope that the Dawes 
annuities® will flow on quietly for a period of years, and again on page Io you 
explain that we are anxious (by leaving well alone) to secure that the Dawes 
annuities should continue to flow peacefully until matters are right for the 
final settlement of German reparations. On the other hand, on page 8 you 
refer to the possibility of [sic] only for part of the money to be transferred, and 
point out that that event will not imply that the plan has broken down. 

May we interpret all this taken together to mean that if only Gilbert will 
leave off tinkering with the plan there is every chance that it will for an 
indefinite period continue to function normally as hitherto, or at any rate 
until well over the fatal date of March 1929,9 or do you base your argument 
on the fact that in as much as the failure of the Transfer Committee’? to 
transfer the whole amount of the cash annuity would not technically 
constitute the breakdown of the plan, we will, therefore, be entitled to 
consider that the plan is working normally and that the Dawes annuities are 
‘flowing in quietly’, though the creditor countries cease to receive the whole 
of the annuities? 

As regards the latter alternative, I should like to have your opinion as to 
whether such a transfer breakdown would not in practice precipitate an 
immediate reparation crisis no matter how strongly we might argue that 
technically it was all part and parcel of the Dawes Scheme. 

As regards the former alternative, am I right in thinking that if you hope 
to see the Dawes annuities for an indefinite period flowing in quietly to 
their full amount" and without transfer restriction, it is only (1) on the 


7 For an account of this meeting between representatives of the Foreign Office and the 
Treasury on March 22, see Volume IV, No. 176. 

8 i.e. the annuities payable under the Dawes Plan for German reparations. General 
Charles Dawes, an American citizen, had been chairman of the Committee of Experts 
appointed by the Reparation Commission on November 30, 1923, ‘to consider the means of 
balancing the budget and the measures to be taken to stabilise the currency of Germany’. 
The committee submitted its plan to the Reparation Commission on April 9, 1924 (see Cmd. 
2105 of 1924). A draft agreement for carrying into effect the plan for the discharge of the 
reparation obligations of Germany proposed by the Committee of Experts was formally 
adopted and signed by the Reparation Commission and the German Government on 
August 9, 1924 (see Cmd. 2270 of 1924). The Dawes Plan was finally put into effect, and 
the draft agreement of August 9, 1924, was completed, by the agreements signed at London 
on August 30, 1924, by representatives of the Allied and German Governments (see Cmd. 
2259 of 1924). 

9 The reference was presumably to the assumption of office of the president to be elected 
in the U.S. election in November 1928. 

10 j,e. the committee under the presidency of Mr. Parker Gilbert charged with controlling 
the transfer to the creditor Powers of money collected under the Dawes Plan. 

11 The Fifth Annuity Year, 1928-9, under the Dawes Plan, was the last year of the 
recuperation period which the Experts considered to be necessary before Germany could 
assume the standard reparation payments required of her. The fifth annuity was the first 
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assumption that France (and the lesser fry) continue to ‘force’ still further 
their reparations in kind; (2) on the assumption that we are successful in 
getting our Reparation Recovery Act procedure extended so as to absorb 
the five million deficit which you anticipate, (3) because the Italians, to 
the disgust of the Board of Trade, have now arranged to import all their 
coal from Germany in the form of reparations in kind,!2 and (4) on the 
assumption that the flow of foreign loans continues unabated. 

Please do not think that I want to pin you down to definite opinions on a 
subject on which none of us can do more than prophecy [sic], but you will 
readily understand how useful it is to the department here which 1s expected 
to show an intelligent interest and also to possess a rudimentary knowledge 
of Reparation politics, to know how the mind of the Treasury is working in 
these matters and to understand the nature of the premises on which it 
builds up its conclusions. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. TYRRELL 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 6 
Letter from Sir R. Hopkins ( Treasury) to Sir W. Tyrrell 


TREASURY CHAMBERS, April 11, 1928 
My dear Tyrrell, 

I am attempting a reply to your letter'3 of the 26th March regarding 
Parker Gilbert and Reparations. 

On page 8 of my notes, I was dealing with the abstract question of the 
working of the Plan and how far it justifies Gilbert in intervening in German 
internal affairs, and it was in this connection that I pointed out that the 
Experts did not lay down that the prescribed annuities must be transferred 
but merely provided machinery under which the annuities would be 
transferred to such extent as the German exchange allowed. 

In the other two passages which you mentioned, I was referring to our 
hopes of what will actually occur in the early future. As regards this, in the 
light of both our previous views and my conversations with Gilbert, I will 
attempt to define our feelings as follows: We think that there is good ground 
to hope that the full Dawes Annuity will be transferred, at any rate for a year 
or two. Parker Gilbert expressed a rather confident view that German 
exports will increase in the immediate future, and I think there is every 
reason to suppose that foreign loans will continue to be needed by and 
obtained by Germany for some time to come. Both these factors will, of 
course, help transfers. 
full payment: thereafter the annuity was subject to a supplementary increase depending on 
the growth of prosperity in Germany, i.e. computed on the index of prosperity as set out in 
Annex No. 2 in the Report of the First Committee of Experts in Cmd. 2105 of 1924. 

12 On December 22, 1927, the Italian Government had made an agreement with the 
Rhineland Westphalian Coal Syndicate for an extra supply of one million tons of coal on 


reparation account as a rider to a contract of March 5, 1925: see Volume IV, No. 151. 
13 Enclosure 1 above. 
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The fact that France and the other Allies are arranging to take increased 
deliveries in kind, will certainly diminish the difficulties in so far as the 
deliveries represent exports for which Germany would not otherwise have 
had a ready market; but I should not go so far as to say that I think that 
transfers would probably depend on such arrangements. 

As regards our own position, therefore, I think that we have good ground 
for hoping that we shall be able to absorb our full share, even if we make no 
fresh arrangements about the 26%. At the same time, one clearly cannot 
rely too confidently upon this, and if there are any restrictions, I think that, 
in practice, they will apply to cash transfers and that, therefore, we shall be 
wise in attempting to get more of our receipts by the Reparation Recovery 
Act procedure through extending the arrangement to German exports for 
the whole Empire. I do not think that, in practice, there is likely to be any 
restriction of deliveries in kind, except in the event of some quite exceptional 
crisis, and you will remember that the Transfer Committee in 1925 undertook 
that so far as might be practicable, they would not restrict Reparation 
Recovery Act payments except as part of a general restriction of deliveries in 
kind. I propose therefore, to submit to the Chancellor that we should consult 
the Dominions Office and India with a view to putting forward this proposal 
to the German Government in due course. 

For the same reason, I should have liked to take dyestuffs on Reparation 
Account but I now know that the President of the Board of Trade is opposed 
to this so that, unless he can be induced to change his mind, this proposal 
will have to be abandoned. 

Finally, for your question whether a transfer breakdown would, in practice, 
precipitate an immediate Reparation crisis. I think one must consider what, 
in practice, a transfer breakdown will mean. The first stage would, no doubt, 
be the restriction of cash transfers to something like their present level which 
would mean that the larger annuities payable from September 1928 onwards 
could not be wholly absorbed unless deliveries in kind, etc. were increased. 
This, I think, is what all the Governments concerned regard as a quite 
likely contingency since they are arranging to increase their deliveries in 
kind so far as possible. I do not think that the maintenance of Cash transfers 
at no more than, for example, their present level, will produce any immediate 
crisis. Even if cash transfers were suspended altogether for a month or two, I 
think there would be no crisis since you will remember that up to recently, 
cash transfers were only made twice a year. If, however, a suspension of 
cash transfers were to last for a longer period, no doubt there would be a 
general feeling that the Dawes Plan was ceasing to work satisfactorily. I do 
not think that any restriction of deliveries in kind is likely, except in the event 
of some quite exceptional disturbance such as a threat of war between Poland 
and Germany, which happily there is no reason to anticipate. A restriction 
of deliveries in kind would, I think, at once be taken as a sign that the 
Dawes Plan had ceased to work satisfactorily, although, theoretically, it 
would be all part of the normal working of the Plan. But of course a Repara- 
tion crisis now would not mean the same thing as in 1923, as the Reparation 
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Commission could no longer declare a default and, as you have told us, the 
relations between France and Germany seem to be very different. 


Yours sincerely, 
R. V. N. Hopxins 


No. 7 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed April 24, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 17 Telegraphic [C 3151/307/18] 


BERLIN, April 23, 1928, 8.25 p.m. 

My letter! of April 18th to Mr. Sargent :— 

Reparation Recovery Act. 

It seems unlikely that I shall receive your instructions to begin actual 
negotiations in the near future. 

It is possible that it would greatly help the Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
a future government of the Left against Nationalist attacks to be able to 
maintain that negotiations were begun under the present government of the 
Right. May I therefore have your authorisation immediately to inform the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs officially that His Majesty’s Government intend 
very soon to approach the German government with a view to extending 
arrangements so as to include Dominion imports. 

Please reply urgently. 


1 No. 4. 


No. 8 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed April 26, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 74 Telegraphic: by bag [C 3186/8/22] 
Very confidential PARIS, April 25, 1928 

Sir Eric Phipps’ telegram No. 60,' Very Confidential, of April grd and Sir 
Ronald Graham’s telegram No. 54? of April 16th. 

2. M. Berthelot? told Sir Eric Phipps this afternoon in the strictest 
confidence that M. de Beaumarchais had derived a very unfavourable 
impression from conversations which he has just had with the Italian Ambas- 
sador in Paris,* who, instructed, so he said, by Signor Mussolini, had made 
apparently exorbitant demands on every subject. For instance, in regard to 

! See Volume IV, No. 187. Sir E. Phipps was Minister in H.M. Embassy at Paris. 

2 No. 2. 


3 Secretary-General of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
4 Cf. I Documents Diplomatic Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. vi, No. 278. 
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the Libyan frontier Count Manzoni insisted that it was essential that Italy 
should receive enormous tracts of territory, bringing her right down to Lake 
Chad. This, M. Berthelot pointed out to Sir Eric Phipps, as he already did 
on March roth, see my telegram No. 455 of that date, was out of the question, 
for France had made heavy sacrifices both of money and of lives in those 
regions, and no French Government could possibly agree to such unreason- 
able demands. M. Berthelot’s impression, however, is that Count Manzoni 
who is in reality only a stop-gap Ambassador here, is desperately anxious to 
gain personal prestige at home, and 1s therefore demanding more even than 
he has been instructed to do. This theory would seem to be confirmed by the 
fact that M. de Beaumarchais was told before leaving Rome by Signor 
Mussolini himself that Italy would only require a rectification of a few 
square kilometres on the Libyan frontier. The point will presumably be 
cleared up on the return to Rome of M. de Beaumarchais next week. 
Meanwhile he has seen M. Poincaré,® and has, so M. Berthelot declares, 
found the latter in a most obstinate and unreasonable frame of mind, and 
unwilling to make even reasonable concessions to Italy. M. Poincaré, as you 
are aware, is very anti-Italian. 

3. M. Berthelot promises to do all he can to reach an agreement with the 
Italians over Tangier,’ and in this connection he 1s hopeful. 


8 See Volume IV, No. 162. 

6 President of the French Council of Ministers and Minister of Finance. 

7 The reference was to the negotiations which opened in Paris on March 20, 1928, 
between British, French, Italian and Spanish representatives respecting the preliminary 
Franco-Spanish agreement of March 3, 1928, concerning Tangier, and Italian accession 
to the Convention of December 18, 1923, on the Organization of the Statute of the Tangier 
Zone, printed in Cmd. 2203 of 1924: see Volume IV, appendix, paragraph 1; see also 
Survey of International Affairs 1929, pp. 189-201. 


No. 9 


Memorandum by Sir A. Chamberlain 


[C 3206/49/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 25, 1928 


Political business was not discussed at all between myself and the Nether- 
lands Ministers during my visit to The Hague.' In Brussels the only topic of 
current business discussed between Monsieur Jaspar, Monsieur Hymans2 
and myself was the future of reparations. The Belgian Ministers assured me 
that they had very precise information as to the length to which conversations 
between Mr. Parker Gilbert and Monsieur Poincaré had gone. They 
alleged that Mr. Parker Gilbert’s scheme was to divide reparations into two 


1 Sir A. Chamberlain had paid a private visit to the Netherlands, April 13-20. He 
subsequently visited Belgium, April 20-4. ; _ 
2 President of the Belgian Council of Ministers and Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
respectively. 
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parts. A sum of 4 milliards of dollars according to Mr. Parker Gilbert, and 
of rather more if Monsieur Poincaré had his way, was to be raised on the 
strength of the railway and industrial securities, the interest was to be guaran- 
teed by France and Great Britain, and the capital was to be accepted by 
America in discharge of all allied obligations. Great Britain being thus 
relieved of her debt to America would in the terms of the Balfour note? 
require no more reparation and would make no further claim upon her allies. 
A second division of German reparations which would rest solely upon the 
credit and goodwill of the German Government without collateral security 
would be used for cash payments to France and Belgium and in a very small 
proportion to Italy. 

This, as far as a layman not closely acquainted with the workings of the 
reparation scheme can trust his understanding and memory of an after 
dinner conversation was the project which Mr. Parker Gilbert was said to 
have devised and to which the Belgian Munisters stated that Monsieur 
Poincaré had agreed. They themselves strongly objected to it, in the first 
place because it would leave France and Belgium face to face with the German 
Government and, in the second place, because it would deprive Belgium of 
the sum which she was actually receiving in excess of the amount which she 
in turn had to pay to the United States. This sum, they said, was necessary 
to the equilibrium of the Belgian Budget and they could not afford to forego 
It. 

I replied that I had no knowledge of any such detailed negotiation, that 
in the single conversation which I had had with Monsieur Berthelot at 
Geneva‘ on the subject no such detailed scheme had been indicated, and 
that I thought it very doubtful whether it would be approved by the Treasury. 
In particular it did not seem to me likely that H.M.G. would consent to 
guarantee the German payments to the United States. In any case, proposals 
of this kind would require the most careful examination and consultation 
between the interested parties. If the French or German Governments 
subsequently approached me on the subject I would keep the Belgian 
Government informed. The Belgian Ministers repeated that their information 
was good. They added that Dr. Schacht’ was coming to London and they 
attributed his visit to a desire to discuss the proposal with the Governor of 
the Bank.é 

Copy to the Treasury with a request for their observations and that they 
will continue to keep me fully informed. 

A.C. 


3 i.e. the despatch of August 1, 1922, from Lord Balfour, Lord President of the Council, 
printed as Cmd. 1737 of 1922, Despatch to the Representatives of France, Italy, Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State, Roumania, Portugal and Greece at London respecting War Debts. 

4 Cf. Volume IV, No. 194. 5 President of the German Reichsbank. 

6 Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank of England. 


No. 10 


Letter from Mr. Howard Smith to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
[C' 3223/1069/18] 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, April 25, 1928 
Dear Lindsay, 

We have received, from the usual secret source, accounts by a ‘trustworthy 
informant’ of two private conversations which he had last March with 
Herren Horstmann! and de Haas on the subject of German colonial policy. 
The two latter of course had no cause to suspect that their statements would 
be repeated. 

At the interview on March 12th Herr Horstmann spoke in substance as 
follows :— 

East Africa is bound to become a British Dominion. Whilst Germany can, 
through the League of Nations, make it more difficult for Britain to bring 
about the Federation of East African Possessions, and may be able to retard 
this development, there is no chance, unless something entirely unforeseen 
happens, for Germany to regain a footing in East Africa. It must be regarded 
as highly improbable that the Mandate over Tanganyika Territory or over 
part of the Territory will be given to Germany. 

Colonial circles and part of the Deutsche Nationale Partei are still 
hypnotised by East Africa. In other and wider sections of the German people 
the demand for colonial opportunities is becoming stronger. Itis strengthened 
by the disappointing developments in Russia. The hopes of finding an 
outlet for German enterprise in that country are not being realised to any 
great extent. 

If a suitable region could be found where German capital could work 
profitably and where Germans could settle in considerable numbers, 
capital could be found in Germany. 

It has been a mistake to invest money in driblets. This has been done in 
East Africa. Large amounts should only be invested in a country where 
Germany would have an influence on the administration. 

There have been negotiations with the Portuguese Minister in Berlin 
regarding the settlement of Germans in Angola. The desire of Portugal to 
raise a loan through the League of Nations provides an opening for Germany. 
If Portugal should consent to hand over her Colonies to the League of Nations 
as security for a loan, the League of Nations might give the Mandate to 
Germany. This would only apply to Angola, Mozambique being in the 
British sphere of influence. 

There is a feeling in the Auswartiges Amt? that the influx of Germans into 
Tanganyika Territory is causing uneasiness in England. But this emigration 
cannot be stopped, as long as no satisfactory alternative can be given to the 


1 Herr Horstmann, who at the time of this conversation was Deputy Director of the 
British Empire and American Affairs Section of the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
had been recently appointed German Minister at Brussels. 

2 German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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German emigrants. If Germany had her own sphere of interests (Interessen- 
sphare) this influx would not only practically cease, but, if friendly arrange- 
ment were arrived at with Britain, the German Government would encourage 
Germans already settled in Tanganyika to move to the German sphere. 

Stresemann’s statement in the Reichstag that Germany would oppose any 
radical changes in East Africa? only applies to the present situation. Ifa 
sphere for Colonial enterprise were given to Germany, the attitude of the 
Government would be at once modified. An entirely different atmosphere 
would be created if Germany were given a sphere of interests in West Africa. 
Such an event would also have an important influence on Anglo-German 
relations elsewhere. 

If Germany were given her own sphere of interest in West Africa, the 
creation of a British Dominion in East Africa would not be opposed. 

The following is the substance of what Herr de Haas said to the informant 
on March 14th:— 


Considerable disappointment is felt in German Colonial circles at the 
practical stoppage of immigration to and settlement in the Iringa district 
in Tanganyika Territory. This appears to be due to the influence of the 
Governor who, according to the German settlers, pursues a ‘zick-zack 
Politik’. 

The need for a German sphere of interest—‘Interessensphare’—is becoming 
more and more apparent. It is clear that such a sphere cannot be found in 
East Africa. Although Germany can make a nuisance of herself there (dort 
Schwierigkeiten machen) to the British she cannot hope for positive results. 
Such a policy of obstruction is in nobody’s interest. 

It would be to the mutual advantage of both nations if Germany and 
England came to an understanding, whereby Germany were enabled to 
proclaim her ‘désinteressement’ in East Africa. This could only be done if 
Germany were given her own ‘Interessensphare’. 

Gabon has been mentioned in this connexion. But this is not acceptable 
to Germany as it is full of sleeping sickness and unsuited for white settlement. 

The possibility of white settlement on a considerable scale is the chief 
consideration for Germany. 

The only country that might be available for this purpose is Angola. If 
Germany could obtain the Mandate she would be willing to declare herself 
disinterested in East Africa and to raise no objection to the inclusion of the 
Tanganyika Territory in a Federation of British East African Possessions. 

The Portuguese (de Haas continued) are in the position of an old family 
which has come down in the world. Their colonies are, like the family 
heirlooms, the last asset left to them and they are extremely loth to dispose of 
them. They are in great need of a loan and the colonies are their only 


3 For a summary of the speech by the German Minister for Foreign Affairs on February 1, 
1928, see The Times, February 2, 1928, p. 11. Sir R. Lindsay transmitted a short account of 
the debate in the Reichstag in Berlin despatch No. 116 of February 6, not printed. 

4 Zigzag policy. 
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available assets. Even they have only a potential value as they, especially 
Angola, are not developed. 

de Haas had a plan of his own (meine privat Idee) which he asked 
informant to treat with the greatest discretion. 

This plan was as follows: A loan should be granted to Portugal under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. Germany would undertake to make 
Angola a paying proposition so that the service of the loan should be 
secured. A Control Board under a German President might be established. 
German capital and German settlers should be allowed to come into the 
country. Portuguese sovereignty over Angola would not be touched, but the 
administration would have to fall into line with the wishes of the Control 
Board. Financial control is no humiliation, as other instances have shown. 

Such a scheme would only be feasible with British support. 

In the event of such a plan succeeding, the German Government would be 
willing to proclaim its ‘disinteressement’ [sic] in East Africa and would 
raise no objection to the creation of a British Dominion in East Africa. 

There would at first be strong opposition in the Nationalist camp and in 
certain quarters of the Colonial Society. This opposition would soon die 
down once the practical results became apparent, especially the possibilities 
for white settlement in Angola. Financial, industrial and trading interests 
would support this plan. 

There had been an opportunity for a German group, backed by American 
capital, to acquire the shares of the Nyassa Company. de Haas had strongly 
opposed this deal (ich habe mich dagegen mit Handen und Fiissen gewehrt). 
The penetration of German-cum-American capital in Mozambique would 
irritate Britain and would work against his policy of coming to a friendly 
understanding. It would be essential for Germany to resume Colonial 
activities (Kolonialarbeit) and to get a footing in Africa. This could only be 
achieved satisfactorily with the concurrence of England. 

de Haas added that at the end of March somebody was expected to return 
to Berlin from Portugal with an exhaustive report on the colonial situation. 

So much for the actual conversations. 

The whole German argument appears to us to be based on the assumption 
that Germany can ‘make a nuisance of herself’, as regards the presumed 
British plans for federation in East Africa, to such an extent that it will be 
worth our while to buy her off by disinteresting ourselves in other parts of 
Africa where she may desire to establish a ‘sphere of interest’. In order to 
judge whether she can indeed do so it is necessary to know what the said 
British plans are likely to be. You will recollect that a Royal Commission is 
at present touring the East African dependencies,5 and it is, we understand, 
the probability that this Commission will eventually recommend some closer 
customs, fiscal and administrative union between Tanganyika and the 
adjoining British territories which has roused the German Colonial party 


5 For the report of the Commission appointed in November 1927 by Mr. Amery, Secretary 
of State for Dominion Affairs and for Colonial Affairs, see Cmd. 3234 of 1929, Report of the 
Commission on Closer Unton of the Dependencies in Eastern and Central Africa. 
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to exasperation. Article 10 of the Mandate for Tanganyika reads as 
follows :— 


“The mandatory shall be authorised to constitute the territory into a 
customs, fiscal and administrative union or federation with the adjacent 
territories under his own sovereignty or control, provided always that the 
measures adopted to that end do not infringe the provisions of this mandate’ .® 


It seems obvious that the Germans will be hard put to it to discover a loophole 
for making difficulties unless the eventual recommendations of the Commis- 
sion can be shown to infringe the terms of the mandate. I have ascertained 
from the Colonial Office that they have no idea what the Commission’s 
eventual recommendations are likely to be and meanwhile they have no 
views of their own on the subject, except that they naturally deprecate 
(1) any suggestion which would be likely to give currency to the idea that we 
consider our position in East Africa to be a weak one, and (2) the idea that 
we consider the sacrifice of Portuguese control in Angola a suitable sop to the 
German Cerberus, since, quite apart from the question of our obligations to 
Portugal, the fact should be recollected that Angola marches with former 
German South-West Africa, which in turn is mandated to the most restive 
of the British overseas Dominions, viz., the South African Union. 

We shall be interested to have any comments which you may care to 
offer on all this. 

Yours ever, 
C. Howarp SMITH 


See Cmd. 1794 of 1923, British Mandates for the Cameroons, Togoland and East Africa, p. 21. 


No. 11 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 960 [C 3065/2312/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 26, 1928 

My Lord Marquess, 
With reference to Sir E. Phipps’ despatch No. 674! (314/10/1928) of the 
13th instant, and previous correspondence relative to an alleged infraction of 


! This despatch from Sir E. Phipps, not printed, transmitted a copy of report No. 124/1 
of April 6 from the Allied Military Committee of Versailles to the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors. This report stated that the death of a German policeman named Jahrling while 
engaged in aerobatics had revealed an infraction of the agreement of May 22, 1926, on 
aerial navigation between the German Government and the Belgian, British, French, 
Italian and Japanese Governments with a view to the application of article 198 of the 
Treaty of Versailles (see League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. lviii, pp. 332-74, and G. F. de 
Martens, Nouveau Recueil Général de Traités, Troisietme Série (Leipzig, 1909), vol. 16, pp. 
895-6). The Allied Military Committee of Versailles further attached a copy of the 
Mainzer Anzeiger of February 24, 1928, reporting on the accident and a letter from Colonel 
Needham, Military Attaché to H.M. Embassy at Paris and British Representative on the 
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the Aeronautical Agreement of May 22nd, 1926,? which has been brought 
to light by the death of the German police officer Jahrling, I transmit to 
Your Lordship herewith copy of a letter? from the Air Ministry stating that 
in the opinion of the Air Council the facts of the case in question constitute a 
clear and definite breach of the above-mentioned Agreement and that it is 
desirable that representations should be made to the German Government 
in the matter. 

2. I request therefore that, referring to your notes of March ist and April 
2oth, 1927 (copies of which were enclosed in your despatches Nos. 529 
(252/10/1927) and 931 (252/16/1927) of March Ist and April 2oth of that year 
respectively)* relative to the presumed incompatibility of certain items in 
the German budget with Germany’s obligations under the Aeronautical 
Agreement, you will intimate to the French Government that, while His 
Majesty’s Government, for the reasons developed in your above-mentioned 
notes, cannot regard the present question as falling within the competence of 
either the Ambassadors’ Conference or the Versailles Committee, they are 
prepared to join with the French Government, (should the latter desire to 
pursue the question), in drawing the attention of the German Government 
to the announcement which appeared in the ‘Mainzer Anzciger’ on February 
24th last,2 and in enquiring how the German Government reconcile the 
fact that Jahrling, who had long since qualified as a pilot, was engaged in 
aerial acrobatics at the moment when the fatal accident occurred, with their 
obligations under the terms of Piéce D (Annex II to Piéces A and B) of the 
Air Agreement, wherein it was laid down that the pilots’ certificates, for 
which a limited number of police officers were permitted in exceptional 
circumstances to receive training, “were not to be granted to police officers 
in order to permit them to practice aviation, but only in order to complete 
the technical knowledge which they require in order to exercise the control 
of commercial aviation with full competence’.s 

3. A copy of this despatch has been sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SMITH 


Committee, stating that he could not accept the report as he had been instructed that the 
Conference of Ambassadors was not competent to deal with such questions. 

2 Cf. note 1 above. 

3 This letter of April 20 is not printed. 

4 Paris covering despatch No. 529 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) transmitted 
the note of March 1, 1927, to the Conference of Ambassadors referred to in Volume III, 
No. 27, note 6. Paris despatch No. 931 transmitted the note of April 20, 1927, to the French 
Government (neither preserved in Foreign Office archives) in which Lord Crewe carried 
out the instructions summarised in the third paragraph of No. 210 in Volume ITI. 

5 In Paris despatch No. 761 of April 28 Lord Crewe transmitted a copy of his note No. 
283 of April 28 to the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs in execution of these instructions, 
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No. 12 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 30) 


No. 336 [C 3290/316/18] 
BERLIN, April 26, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to refer to my despatch No. 323! of the 1gth April and to 
my telegram No. 19? of to-day respecting the armament of German Destroyers. 

2. On the 21st instant I called at the German Foreign Office and in the 
absence of Herr de Haas who was ill, I informed Baron von Richthofen, 
Head of the English Section, of the request that Marshal Foch had addressed 
to Colonel Gosset. I learned two days later that a conference was being 
arranged for the 25th between the competent officials of the German Foreign 
Office and of the Reichswehr Ministry. Of its result I have informed you by 
telegram,? and I now enclose translation of the Aide Mémoire which Herr de 
Haas handed to me to-day. You will see that the 12.7 cm. guns are to be 
reduced by the insertion of a tube to the calibre of 10.5 cm., and Herr de 
Haas tells me that once such a tube has been inserted the gun can never be 
reconverted to its original bore. The ammunition already made is to be 
scrapped. 

3. Herr de Haas tells me that the present decisions, which I hope are 
satisfactory, are due entirely to the attitude adopted by General Groener, 
the Reichswehr Minister, whose personal presence at the conference he had 
urged strongly. The General had treated the question entirely from the 
commonsense point of view and had been impressed by Herr de Haas’ 
argument that 5-inch guns on an 800-ton boat were a naval joke, an argument 
which it appears was not traversed by the German Naval Officers present. 
Herr de Haas told me that the General had given a personal undertaking 
that he would himself see to the due execution of the decisions now taken. 
I am aware that in the past undertakings of this sort have been flagrantly 
broken; but I consider that the present one, given by General Groener, may 
safely be regarded as satisfactory. 


I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 
ENCLOsURE IN No. 12 
Aide Mémoire 
Translation BERLIN, April 26, 1928 


In the opinion of the German Government Germany has the right to arm 
with 12.7 cm. guns the new destroyers which, in accordance with the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Versailles, are of a larger tonnage than the old. 


1 No. 5. 

2 Not printed. This telegram reported that Sir R. Lindsay had been informed by the 
German Ministry of Foreign Affairs that he would receive the document printed as the 
enclosure below. 
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The German Government however renounce discussion of this question of 
law, since the matter has no longer any interest for them, the (German) 
Admiralty having judged it on technical grounds impracticable to arm the 
new destroyers with 12.7 cm. guns. The new destroyers will therefore, like 
the old, have 10.5 cm. guns, and the few 12.7 cm. guns manufactured will be 
transformed into 10.5 cm. guns by the introduction of a bore tube (Seelen- 
rohr). The ammunition for the 12.7 [cm.] guns of which the stocks are 
extremely small, will be melted up. 

The German Government hope that the matter is thus finally settled and 
would be grateful if His Britannic Majesty’s Government would exercise 
their influence in this direction. 


No. 13 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 17 Telegraphic [C 3151/307/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 27, 1928, 5.20 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 17! (of April 23rd: Reparation Recovery Act). 

Dominion governments are being informed that it is proposed to begin 
negotiations with German government on May 13th but it is not expected 
that more than a preliminary discussion will take place before general 
election.2 It seems unlikely that the Dominion governments will raise any 
objection, but it is essential that they should be given time to formulate their 
observations. 

Meanwhile, you may immediately inform Minister for Foreign Affairs 
officially that His Majesty’s Government contemplate very shortly approach- 
ing German government with a view to extending the arrangements so 
as to include German exports to other parts of the Empire. 

Please employ these words when making your communication to Minister 
for Foreign Affairs.3 


1 No. 7. 

2 1.6. the German elections to the Reichstag, to be held on May 20, 1928. 

3 With reference to the present telegram and to No. 4 Mr. Howard Smith suggested in a 
letter of April 30 to Sir R. Lindsay that he should act on a proposal by Sir R. Hopkins that 
Mr. Parker Gilbert should be informed of British action regarding possible extension to the 
British Empire of arrangements arising from the Reparation Recovery Act. Mr. Howard 
Smith further stated that objections to British import of German dye-stuffs had been 
overcome. 
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No. 14 


Letter from Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Mr. Howard Smith 


[C 3407/1069/18] 
Secret BERLIN, May 1, 1928 


Dear Howard Smith, 

I have read with much interest your letter! of the 25th ultimo, (C/3223/G, 
Secret) about German Colonial aspirations. The reports from this Embassy 
have always been in the sense that these aspirations are of a rather secondary 
importance in that there are more urgent desires to be satisfied before 
colonies are to be seriously thought about, and the vapourings of a couple of 
officials will not make me change my mind yet. Stresemann’s utterance on 
the projected Federation of East Africa was not as strong as is implied on 
page 4 of your letter (compare my despatch No. 116? of February 6) and I 
am not sure that it is correct to infer from the utterances reproduced in your 
letter that there is any intention on the part of the Germans to ‘make a 
nuisance of themselves’ over Federation until they get some colonial 
satisfaction. There may be selling of votes at Geneva, but this would be 
blackmail pure and simple, and I wonder if Geneva could stand the spectacle 
of a really dirty selfish little bit of blackmail. Besides, there are all sorts of 
other difficulties. I suppose Federation of some sort may come up at Geneva, 
say, in three years time. I do not think German public opinion will be ready 
by then to see its government ask for a mandate; nor the German Govern- 
ment ready for a quarrel with Great Britain. And how about the Italians? 
And Portugal too—this Portuguese fruit has been over-ripe for so many 
years that one wonders if it ever will fall. 

2. But there is another side to all this which has also been mentioned 
before, namely that these colonial aspirations in Germany, though now 
overlaid by other considerations, are deep and strong and given normal 
developments in the world, are likely to become deeper and stronger yet. 
It is no use saying that the old German Colonies were only a source of expense 
and weakness, or that no German ever went to them, or that they served no 
really useful purpose in any way—the fact remains that their loss is resented 
and their recovery is desired and in the course of time the resentment is 
likely to become bitter and the desire ardent. This yearning for colonies 
(shared by the Italians) defies all mere reasoning; and there must, I think, 
be in it something of international psychology which I am unable to analyse. 
Anyhow, someday it will be strong in Germany, and a thing which practical 
men will have to reckon with. And when they do have to reckon with it, it 
will be no use opposing mere legality to these aspirations. The truth is that 
in foreign affairs title is always excellent and often necessary but it is seldom 
the whole thing, and if you want a settlement which will be productive of good 
relations, you have to throw in something more besides. 

3. And Angola? Of course it is not ours—though I believe we did once 


t No. 10. 2 See No. 10, note 3. 
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give it away.3 And there are always the Italians on the horizon. And as you 
say, South Africa is the most restive of the Dominions. On this latter point, 
I was always struck by the extraordinarily quiet manner in which the Boer 
Republics settled down under British rule between 1903 and 1914 and I 
have often asked myself whether this was not partly to be explained by the 
fact that the existence of an active German administration in South West 
Africa presented to South Africa an extremely unpleasant alternative to the 
British connection. Hum! Hum! I do not see why we should exert ourselves 
more than we have to in order to keep the Germans out of Angola! 

4. Pray excuse me for wandering into the paths of academic speculation. 


Ever yours, 
R. C. Linpsay 


3 The reference was presumably to the Anglo-German Conventions of August 30, 1898, 
respecting certain Portuguese colonies (see G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley, British 
Documents on the Origins of the War 1898-1914 (London, 1926 f.), vol. i, Nos. go-1) and to the 
revised version of October 20, 1913 (v. op. cit., vol. x, part i1, editorial note to No. 344). 


No. 15 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 7) 
No. 350 [C 3471/2312/18] 
BERLIN, May 2, 1928 
Sir, 

In the letter addressed by the German Ambassador [sic] in Paris to the 
President of the Conference of Ambassadors on the roth of June last (your 
despatch No. 775' (CG 5175/833/18) of June 16th, 1927), the German 
Government entered into an undertaking to publish annually information 
regarding the number of aircraft constructed in or exported from Germany 
during the year, as well as the nominal roll of pilots who have obtained 
flying certificates. 

2. This publication has now been made although in a form which is 
neither very lucid nor very complete. The volume has been issued and given 
to the Air Attaché to this Embassy under the title “Deutsche Luftverkehrs- 
statistik, 1926’. Although this publication purports to furnish the information 
required for the year 1926 it embodies lists of pilots stretching backwards 
and forwards. References, on the one hand, are made to certificates issued 
prior to 1926 and names are given of pilots who obtain certificates in 1927.2 


1 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. For the note in 
question from Herr Rieth, German Chargé d’ Affaires in Paris, to M. Briand, see Volume III, 
No. 236, note 1. 

2 In a letter of May 19 to the Central Department, the Chancery in H.M. Embassy at 
Berlin referred to this sentence and stated that ‘References were neither made to certificates 
issued prior to 1926 nor were any names of pilots who obtained certificates in 1927 given in 
the. Deutsche Luftfahrtstatistik 1926. With reference to these certificates the publication in 
question only revealed the total numbers of A, B, and C certificates issued between 1.4.26 
and 31.12.27.” 
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The volume, on the other hand, is incomplete in certain important respects, 
particularly in regard to the number of aircraft produced in Germany 
during the year or exported abroad. It is possible that the volume for 1927, 
which I understand will shortly be published, may supply these details 
and may complete the gaps which now exist in the list of German pilots 
holding full flying certificates. Until this 1927 volume is published it would 
be premature, in my opinion, to suppose that the 1926 volume represents a 
deliberate evasion of the promise made by the German Ambassador to the 
Conference of Ambassadors in June last. The difficulty of interpreting the 
lists now published and the overlapping and omissions which occur may 
merely be due to inefficient drafting, and I have reason to believe that the 
Reichsverkehrsministerium; are themselves aware that the 1927 volume must 
be cast in a more lucid and comprehensive form. One discrepancy, however, 
has been detected in the list of German pilots’ certificates which, though 
it may be explicable on perfectly simple grounds, may yet indicate an 
intentional deception on the part of the German Ministry. According to 
information supplied by the German authorities to the Aerial Committee of 
Guarantee,‘ the total number of German pilots holding certificates on the 
31st of March, 1926, amounted to 993. The additional number of certificates 
issued between the 1st of April, 1926 and the 31st of December, 1927, is now 
given as 601, i.e. 1594 1n all at the end of 1927. The first certificate, however, 
issued in 1928 bore the number 2003. If these numbers are in fact issued 
serially, the difference between 2003 and the ostensible total of 1594 is 
considerable and might require explanation. I do not consider, however, 
that the moment has yet arrived when such explanations need be exacted. 
The new volume to be published in 1927 may clear up much that is at present 
uncertain and suspicious. The Air Attaché to this Embassy is exercising his 
private influence with those responsible for the publication to secure that 
the 1927 volume is more intelligible and convincing than that for 1926. 
I should prefer, subject to any observations which may be furnished by the 
Air Ministry, to whom Group Captain Christie is addressing a detailed 
report, not to press for further information at the present moment when our 
doubts are based on suspicions for which we have as yet no very conclusive 
evidence.$ 
I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


3 German Ministry of Transport. 

4 The Aeronautical Committee of Guarantee, which in 1922 had replaced the Inter- 
Allied Aeronautical Commission of Control set up by article 203 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
had been withdrawn from Germany in July 1926 (cf. Volume II, No. 95). 

5 A copy of this despatch was sent to the Air Ministry who stated in a letter of May 25 
to the Foreign Office that the Air Council agreed that no further action should be taken 
pending publication of the Deutsche Luftverkehrsstatistik for 1927. ‘If, however, the new 
volume is found not to make good the deficiencies which were noted in the volume issued 
for 1926 or amend the discrepancies in the numbers of pilots’ certificates, the Air Council 
consider that strong representations should be addressed to the German Government in the 
matter.” 
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No. 16 


Str R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 7) 


No. 360 [C 3474/1069/18] 
BERLIN, May 3, 1928 
Sir, 

In the course of some very general conversation yesterday with Dr 
Stresemann he suddenly asked me if I had heard anything lately about 
Italian Colonial aspirations. I said this matter had cropped up in the Tangier 
discussions;! I did not recollect quite precisely what form the question had 
taken but the upshot of it all was that while the French were apparently 
willing to cede areas 1n the Sahara Desert, on the question of principle the 
answer had been entirely non-committal. Thinking then of a semi-official 
letter I had just been writing to Mr Howard Smith,? I observed to Dr 
Stresemann that this desire for colonies, observable both in Italy and in 
Germany, appeared a strange phenomenon to me. It was not to be accounted 
for by mere matters of trade, nor necessarily by the needs of emigration; and 
past experience showed clearly that colonies were generally only a burden on 
public finance. Yet the desire for them was strong and unmistakable, and 
to what did he ascribe it? 

2. Dr Stresemann sat back and said that the reasons were mainly psycho- 
logical. The more highly developed any civilization became, the stronger 
would be the desire in considerable classes to escape from it. If in the stormy 
periods of the past few years Germany had possessed some colony, much 
trouble would have been saved to everyone because all the hotheads would 
have emigrated to it. But there was more than that. Since he himself had 
been at school, the whole basis of education had been changed. He himself 
and all his contemporaries had been brought up in the classical tradition, 
on thoughts of ancient Greece and Rome. To-day the basis of education 
was modern thought, scientific invention, the broad horizon of the aeroplane. 
The youth of to-day was seeking always a wider outlook. His own son was 
an instance, who, not content with an ordinary German education, had 
insisted on studying at Cambridge; and the conception of a holiday held by 
the boys and girls of the ordinary public schools was a week spent in forests 
with tents and rucksacks (a reference to the well known Wandervégel).3 
The result was a general desire to get outside the limits of society as defined 
by the conceptions of the home state. If by chance Germany were to- 
morrow to gain possession of a colony, by the day after to-morrow it would 
be over-populated with Germans. He himself, he said, had in his public 
speeches made only very few references to Colonies, but they had always 
been received with enthusiastic applause, especially where his audience was 
mainly composed of young people. He then went off at a tangent to an 

1 Cf. No. 8, note 7. 

2 No. 14. 

3 ‘Birds of passage’, an association founded in 1gor to promote outdoor activities among 
youth: it originated the German Youth Movement. 
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amusing description of the effect on a German general election of these 
modern tendencies of unrest. 

3. Dr Stresemann’s remarks on this subject were delivered extempore, 
unofficially, and without responsibility. They constitute probably no 
complete statement of his views, but I think they are sufficiently interesting 
to merit reporting. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


No. 17 


Str R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 7) 
No. 361 [C 3475/193/18] 
Confidential BERLIN, May 3, 1928 


Sir, 

I asked Dr Stresemann yesterday what he thought of the interview given 
by Signor Mussolini to the representative of the “Tag’ (see my despatch 
No. 352" of the 2nd instant). His Excellency answered that he had never 
before heard of such a barefaced attempt to influence an election from outside 
and he thought it very bad. So far from being able to throw any doubt on the 
authenticity of the interview, his information was to the effect that the 
German journalist had not asked for an interview but had been summoned 
to receive the declaration. He himself firmly believed—though he had no 
proof—that the German Volkische parties of the extreme right were supported 
by Italian money. These factions certainly had more means at their disposal 
than could be accounted for from any conceivable German source. They 
called themselves sometimes Fascists, but they were really Communists, the 
only difference being that the one faction sang the International[e] and 
the other the ‘Wacht am Rhein’.? To encourage them was pure mischief 
making, and he looked on Signor Mussolini as a real danger in Europe. 


I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


? Not printed. For an account of the interview published in Der Tag of April 29 and for 
Dr. Stresemann’s rejoinder in a speech at Cologne on April 30, see The Times, May 2, 1928, 
p. 15. 

7 1.e. the revolutionary hymn adopted by Socialists and ‘Watch Over the Rhine’, a 
patriotic German song, respectively. 
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No. 18 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir G. Grahame’ (Brussels) 
No. 282 [C 3150/855/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 4, 1928 
Sir, 

I transmit to Your Excellency herewith a copy of a despatch from His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris enclosing a copy of a report, with enclosures, 
from the Military Committee of Versailles, relative to the recent entry of 
certain Reichswehr detachments into the demilitarised Rhineland zone for 
the purpose of taking part in military skiing championships at Feldberg in 
the Black Forest.? 

2. The Belgian Government will doubtless have learnt through their 
representative at Paris of the view held by His Majesty’s Government in 
regard to the presence of Reichswehr detachments in the demilitarised zone, 
as set forth in the memorandum addressed by His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris to the Ambassadors’ Conference on October 8th, 1926,3 namely, that 
the despatch of any Reichswehr detachment, whether armed or unarmed, 
and irrespective of the object of the visit, to the demilitarised zone, is a 
technical infringement of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, and that 
the term ‘armed forces’ used in that Article must be held to include any 
formed body belonging to the German army, whether armed or unarmed, 
since on a contrary reading there would be nothing to prevent the German 
authorities from maintaining in the demilitarised zone a whole army corps, 
provided that its weapons were stored elsewhere. This view was not invali- 
dated during the negotiations which led to the conclusion of an agreement 
in July 1927,4 whereby military bands belonging to the Reichswehr were 
permitted to enter the demilitarised zone subject to certain specific conditions, 
since the Ambassadors’ Conference stated, in their Resolution of November 
15th, 1926, authorising these negotiations,’ that they were unable to accept 
the view that the entry of military bands into the neutral zone did not 
constitute a violation of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, and since the 
agreement in question was specifically concluded without prejudice to the 
interpretation of that article. 

3. In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, therefore, the presence in 
the demilitarized zone of detachments such as those now in question consti- 
tutes a technical violation of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. His 


t H.M. Ambassador at Brussels. 

2 Paris despatch No. 673 of April 13 and its enclosures are not preserved in Foreign 
Office archives. According to the docket, the report of April 6 from the Allied Military 
Committee of Versailles suggested that the Conference of Ambassadors should take steps 
to prevent the recurrence of such incidents, but the British representative on the Committee 
had expressed the view that the Conference was not competent to deal with the question. 

3 See Volume IT, No. 224, note 3. 

4 See Volume III, No. 251, note 5. 

5 See Volume II, No. 284. 
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Majesty’s Government consider, however, that cases of alleged violation by 
the German Government of one or other of the demilitarisation clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles should be dealt with through the ordinary diplomatic 
channel, until such time as the League of Nations has set up some machinery 
w[h]jich would render it unnecessary for the ex-allied Powers in every 
trivial case to have recourse to their rights under paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
Article 4 of the Treaty of Locarno. His Majesty’s Government could not 
agree, therefore, to the Ambassadors’ Conference, or any of the expert 
bodies attached thereto, being entrusted with the duty of examining such 
violations. 

4. On the other hand, in the absence of any preliminary machinery such 
as that indicated above, His Majesty’s Government were at first inclined, 
in dealing with the present case, to suggest that the representatives at 
Berlin of the Powers forming the Ambassadors’ Conference should be 
instructed to protest to the German Government in regard thereto, and 
should at the same time put forward the proposal that the German Govern- 
ment should extend the undertaking given by them in July 1927 in respect of 
military bands so as to cover also the entry into the demilitarised zone of any 
detachment of the Reichswehr whatsoever. 

5. His Majesty’s Government have now received from the French Govern- 
ment, to whom their above-mentioned suggestion had been conveyed by 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, a memorandum’ which has sufficed to 
convince them that the special considerations which operated in favour of 
excepting military bands from the general interdiction on the entry of 
German military detachments into the demilitarised zone, can afford no 
ground for the extension of a similar privilege to any other kind of military 
detachment, and that it 1s therefore undesirable to suggest to the German 
Government any extension of the arrangement reached in July 1927, whereby 
the German Government undertook, before authorising the despatch 
of military bands into the demilitarised zone, to give the Ambassadors’ 
Conference in every case due notice of its intention. 

6. Such, then, being the case, His Majesty’s Government see no object in 
associating all the Powers represented on the Ambassadors’ Conference with 
an eventual protest at Berlin with regard to this question. They are them- 
selves primarily interested therein as signatories of the Treaty of Locarno, 
on Article 4 of which their ultimate action would be based if the attitude of 
the German Government should prove such as to necessitate a reference to 
the Council of the League. They therefore consider that participation in an 
eventual protest at Berlin should be confined to the Powers signatory of the 
Treaty of Locarno, and I request, accordingly, that you will enquire whether 


6 For the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee initialed on October 16, 1925, by Belgium, 
France, Germany, Great Britain and Italy, printed as annex A to item No. 1, Final Protocol 
of the Locarno Conference, 1925, and for other agreements concluded that day, see Cmd. 
2525 of 1925. 

7 Paris despatch No. 726 of April 23, not printed, transmitted to the Foreign Office a 
memorandum of April 21 from the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, not printed. 
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the Belgian Government are willing to join with the British, French and 
Italian Governments in a protest to the German Government. 

7. His Majesty’s Government would suggest that the Belgian representa- 
tive at Berlin should be instructed to concert with his Italian, French and 
British colleagues in drawing the attention of the German Government to 
the reports which have appeared in the Baden press, and stating that prima 
facie the presence of the skiing patrols in the demilitarised zone constitutes, 
in the opinion of the Powers signatory of the Locarno Treaty, an infraction 
of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. They might go on to state that the 
despatch, indeed, of any Reichswehr detachment, whether armed or unarmed, 
and irrespective of the object of the visit, to the demilitarised zone, is, in the 
opinion of the said Powers, a technical infringement of the Treaty;8 that at 
the same time the Powers concerned do not wish to avail themselves of their 
rights under the Treaty of Locarno in a matter of such small importance; 
and that they will refrain from doing so provided that the German Govern- 
ment are ready to give satisfactory assurances against the recurrence of such 
incidents. Otherwise, however, the Powers concerned will be left with no 
alternative except to make use of their treaty rights. 

8. A similar despatch has been addressed to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 


Rome.° 
Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SMITH 


8 Of Versailles. 

° A copy of the present despatch was enclosed in Sir A. Chamberlain’s despatch No, 
1029 to Paris of the same date. This despatch was the same, mutatis mutandis, as paragraphs 
5-8 of the present despatch. Paris despatch No. 833 in reply transmitted to the Foreign 
Office a copy of a memorandum of May 11 in which the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
accepted the procedure outlined above subject to the omission of the proposed description of 
the incident as one of small importance. Sir A. Chamberlain informed Sir R. Lindsay on 
May 17 in his despatch No. 628 to Berlin that he had agreed to this omission and instructed 
him to concert with his French, Belgian and Italian colleagues to act in the sense agreed at 
whatever moment and in whatever manner was deemed suitable. Brussels despatch No. 
448 of May 24 and Rome telegram No. 79 of May 28 (dockets only preserved in Foreign 
Office archives) respectively reported that the Belgian and Italian Representatives were 
being instructed accordingly. In Berlin despatch No. 515 of July 10 Mr. Nicolson trans- 
mitted to the Foreign Office copies of Sir R. Lindsay’s note of June 21 to Dr. Stresemann 
which was on the agreed lines and of the German reply of July 6. Mr. Nicolson observed 
that ‘the German Government contend that members of the Reichswehr who took part in 
these contests were merely individual officers and men, who had voluntarily applied, and 
had been granted permission to do so, and that therefore, in the opinion of the German 
Government, their presence in the Rhineland does not come within the prohibitions of 
Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles.’ The German note further stated: “The German 
Government are aware of the importance of the regulations relative to the demilitarized 
zone. They are careful to avoid any incident in this zone that might in any way affect treaty 
regulations. They have once more communicated in this sense with the German authorities 
concerned.’ Foreign Office despatch No. 1640 to Paris of July 19 informed Lord Crewe that 
His Majesty’s Government considered the German reply satisfactory. 
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No. 19 


Memorandum by Mr. Palairet' 
[N 2606/11/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 7, 1928 


Mr. Marshall, of ‘Becos Traders Ltd.’ (a firm engaged in trade with 
Russia) came to see me to-day, after an unusually long interval, to tell me 
that rumours were prevalent of the imminence of action by His Majesty’s 
Government which would prejudice Anglo-Russian trade relations. I said 
that I supposed these rumours were the result of the recent ‘bank-note’ 
incident,? to which he replied that they had been circulating before. He told 
me of three reports: 


(1) that a Home Office official had warned a firm in the north of England 
not to accept any more orders from Russia; 

(2) that another firm trading with Russia had been told by the Midland 
Bank that they could not discount any more of their bills; 

(3) that the ‘die-hard’ members of the House of Commons were ‘moving 
heaven and earth’ to persuade the Foreign Office (through the Home 
Office) to withdraw our recognition of the Soviet Government and so to 
make possible the sequestration of Russian property in England. 


I said that (1) and (2) sounded quite absurd and that the Foreign Office 
knew nothing whatever of the attempts mentioned under (3). I added that 
the Foreign Office had always held that recognition was quite unaffected by 
the suspension of our diplomatic relations with Russia, and that I could not 
imagine under what circumstances recognition could or would be withdrawn 
so long as the Soviet Government remained the governing authority in 
Russia. 

Mr. Marshall said he was going to Russia shortly. Could I tell him how 
His Majesty’s Government would receive an offer from the Soviet Govern- 
ment, through the German Embassy here, to discuss the question of Russian 
indebtedness? I replied that the Secretary of State had said that any offer 
received through the proper channel would be considered by His Majesty’s 
Government; but I added that I did not think they would be willing to deal 
with the question of indebtedness without dealing at the same time with the 
question of Soviet interference in our domestic affairs, which was of even 
greater importance than the other. Mr. Marshall put forward the view 
(held, he said, by many persons in the City) that if the question of indebted- 
ness were settled, commercial relations would be so improved that it would 
be against the Soviet’s plain interest to continue their interference with our 

' Head of the Northern Department of the Foreign Office. 

2 The reference was to the enquiry held when Bank of England notes found on persons 
described as Irish gunmen who had been arrested in March 1928 for being in the illegal 
possession of firearms were traced to a Russian banking institution in Great Britain. For 
the report of this enquiry dated June 1 see Cmd. 3125 of 1928, Russian Banks and Communist 
Funds, Report of an Enquiry into certain Transactions of the Bank for Russian Trade, Ltd., and the 
Moscow Narodny Bank, Lid. Memorandum by the Directors of the Moscow Narodny Bank, Lid.. 
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affairs. I replied that in dealing with the Soviet Government that argument 
did not hold good. Their theories of world-revolution often compelled them 
to act in a manner totally opposed to their material interests.3 


C. M. Pavarret 
3 Sir A. Chamberlain minuted on May 7 that Mr. Palairet had spoken well. 


No. 20 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 


[© 3414/316/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 8, 1928 
Dear Lindsay, 

The question of the 5-inch guns, to which your despatches Nos. 323 and 
336" mainly relate, requires a degree of consideration which makes it 
impossible for us to send you instructions by to-night’s bag. 

Meanwhile, however, Gosset is being left in the air as regards his reply to 
Durand concerning Foch’s request for reports on the above-mentioned 
question and the Kiel munitions affair. In this connexion the War Office have 
expressed themselves officially as follows :— 


‘The Army Council consider that as the duties of the Experts in Berlin 
were definitely limited to ensuring that the German authorities fulfilled 
their obligations on certain specified points; the Experts should not be 
required to report on extraneous matters except at the specific request of 
the Conference of Ambassadors.’ 


We ourselves would go even further than this, and say that ‘an individual 
Expert should not be required to report on extraneous matters except at the 
specific request of his own Government’. The Experts are not a body, and 
not even as individuals are they under the direct orders of Marshal Foch, 
the C[omité] M[ilitaire] A[llié de] V[ersailles] or the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference even in respect of the mission which has been specifically assigned to 
them, still less in respect of any other matter. In our opinion, the last 
sentence of Section I of the Experts’ instructions, ‘s’ils avaient connaissance 
de questions nouvelles, i] leur appartiendrait d’en saisir leurs Gouvernements 
respectifs’,? is intended as a strict limitation of their functions in the matter of 
new treaty infractions. In a word, they can only ‘saisir’ their respective 
Governments and are definitely not competent to do anything more without 
special instructions from those Governments. In the present case the Govern- 
ments concerned are already ‘saisis’ of the question of the 5-inch guns, 
which has formed the subject of discussion in the Ambassadors’ Conference,3 
and therefore any initiative on the part of the Experts is quite unnecessary. 

As regards the question of Kiel munitions, we should most strongly 

t Nos. 5 and 12 respectively. 

® See Volume III, No. 12. 3 See Volume IV, No. 144, note 5. 
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deprecate any such initiative, more especially since there appears to be every 
reason to believe that General Groener is earnestly endeavouring to clean 
out the Augean stables, and outside interference must inevitably make his 
task more difficult. 

If Marshal Foch or the French Government wish to raise these matters, 
they must do so through the diplomatic channel or the Ambassadors’ 
Conference. 

In replying to Durand, Gosset is at liberty to use such parts of this letter 
as he may consider desirable or necessary. 

I hope you will agree that this is the right line to take for the time being.* 


OrME SARGENT 


4 According to the docket of a letter of May 10 from Mr. Nicolson to Mr. Sargent (not 
preserved in Foreign Office archives) Sir R. Lindsay agreed with the views expressed in the 
present letter. 


No. 21 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 1062 [C 3254/8/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 9, 1928 
My Lord Marquess, 

With reference to Sir Eric Phipps’ telegram No. 60! of 3rd April regarding 
Franco-Italian negotiations, I transmit to Your Lordship herewith copies of 
correspondence with the Colonial Office on the question of the possible 
redistribution of mandates. 

2. In view of the considerations set forth in the letter to the Colonial 
Office, I request you to refrain from initiating any discussion of the matter 
with the French Government, but in the event of its being raised in your 
presence you should be guided in your conversation by the contents of the 
Colonial Office letter. I should be glad, however, if you would watch the 
matter closely and report to me any further developments. 

3. A similar despatch has been addressed to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Rome.? 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
OrmME SARGENT 


1 See Volume IV, No. 187. 
2 As No. 589 to Rome of May 9g. 
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ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 21 


Letter from the Colonial Office to the Foreign Office 
No. 50665/28 
Confidential COLONIAL OFFICE, April 28, 1928 
Sir, 

I am directed by Mr. Secretary Amery to request you to inform Secretary 
Sir Austen Chamberlain that his attention has been called to that portion of 
Sir Eric Phipps’ very confidential telegram No. 60! of the 3rd of April, on the 
subject of the present Treaty negotiations between France and Italy, which 
relates to recent discussions on the possibility of a redistribution of Mandates 
in favour of Italy and Germany. 

2. It is stated in this telegram that Italy seeks an assurance from France 
that in the event of such a redistribution being made, Italy and Germany 
should receive one Mandate each, but that if only one Mandate were to fall 
vacant Italy should be the country to receive it. The telegram proceeds to 
explain that there is some likelihood of a breakdown in the negotiations 
as the French Government declines to admit the possibility of any such 
re-distribution of Mandates. 

3. In view of what is stated in this telegram, Mr. Amery feels it necessary 
to express to Sir Austen Chamberlain in the strongest terms his complete 
concurrence with the attitude which the French Government have adopted 
in regard to the permanency of the Mandates and his view that any re- 
allocation of the existing Mandates is unthinkable. The transfer from 
British control to any foreign Power of Palestine, Tanganyika Territory, the 
British Cameroons, and British Togoland (the Mandated Territories with 
which Mr. Amery as Secretary of State for the Colonies, is concerned) would 
be a serious blow to the prestige of this country and disastrous to the terri- 
tories in question and their inhabitants. He deprecates most strongly any 
suggestion that these territorics should again be drawn into the vortex of 
European politics and bandied about from one Power and one type of 
administration to another. 

4. It is unnecessary to recount in this letter the previous history of the 
Mandatory system, which is familiar to Sir Austen Chamberlain. Mr. Amery’s 
view, like that of the French Government, is that, as the Mandates were, in 
the first instance, permanently allotted to the Mandatories by the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, the unanimous consent of the latter would be 
required before any re-allocation of Mandates could be effected. In con- 
formity with this view, and having regard to the fact that the Covenant of 
the League contains no provisions for the revocation of the Mandates, 
Secretaries of State for the Colonies have made definite pronouncements in 
Parliament and elsewhere, to the effect that the Mandates conferred on 
His Majesty and exercised by His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain are 
permanent and irrevocable; and in reliance on the assurances that have thus 
been authoritatively given as to the continuance of British control and 
administration, much British capital and enterprise have been directed 
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towards the development of Palestine and the Mandated Territories in 
Tropical Africa. In this connexion reference is invited to Mr. Amery’s 
despatches of the 15th of June, 1926, to the Officers administering the 
Governments of the East African Dependencies (copies of which were sent 
to the Foreign Office in the letter from this Department of the 24th of August, 
1926).3 

5. Further, so far as German aspirations are concerned, His Majesty’s 
Government have repeatedly stated in the most emphatic and unequivocal 
terms that the return of Tanganyika Territory and the British ‘B’ Mandated 
Territories* is not contemplated. Sir Austen Chamberlain is aware that his 
statement at the time of the signature of the Locarno Treaty to the German 
Delegation that Germany, as a Member of the League of Nations, would be 
a possible candidate for Colonial Mandates like all other members of the 
League, was interpreted in certain quarters to imply that the existing 
mandates might be redistributed, and it was subsequently made clear by 
him to the German Government that His Majesty’s Government were not 
prepared to vacate a mandate in Germany’s favour, but that his statement 
meant that, if in the future any mandates for further territories should come 
to be granted, Germany like any other member of the League, would be 
eligible to receive one. 

6. Mr. Amery is apprehensive lest the Italian insistence during the present 
Treaty negotiations with France on a re-allocation of Mandates may give 
rise to further doubts and misunderstanding as to the intentions of this 
country in the matter of its responsibilities as a Mandatory Power. He would 
therefore strongly urge on Sir Austen Chamberlain the desirability of taking 
immediate steps to support the attitude which the French Government have 
adopted in the present controversy over Mandates, and impressing forthwith 
on the Italian Government in clear and unambiguous language the unlikeli- 
hood of Great Britain ever vacating any of her existing Mandates in favour 
of Italy or any other Power. 

Iam, &c., 
G. GRINDLE® 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 21 
Letter from the Foreign Office to the Colonial Office 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 10, 19287 

Sir, 
With reference to your letter No. 50665/28° of 28th April on the 
subject of the present treaty negotiations between France and Italy, with 


3 Not printed. 

4 Tanganyika and part of Togoland and the Cameroons were under British administra- 
tion as ‘B’ mandates as defined in the fifth paragraph of Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 5 See Volume I, Nos. 116, 121 and 122. 

6 Sir Gilbert Grindle was an Assistant Under Secretary of State at the Colonial Office. 

7 Date of despatch of this letter. The copy sent to Paris was presumably enclosed in the 
despatch after approval of the draft on May 8. 8 Enclosure 1 above. 
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special regard to the question of the redistribution of mandates in favour 
of Italy and Germany, I am directed by Secretary Sir Austen Chamberlain 
to state, for the information of Mr. Secretary Amery, that he fully 
appreciates the anxiety of the latter that nothing should be done by France 
and Italy to weaken the appearance of permanence in the existing distribution 
of mandates. 

_ 2. On the other hand, Sir Austen Chamberlain feels that it would hardly 
be expedient at the present time for His Majesty’s Government, whose 
opinion has not been asked, to make any representations on the subject to 
either or both of the two Governments concerned. Whilst it would be possible 
to inform the French Government of the concurrence of His Majesty’s 
Government in their views on the mandatory system, it would hardly be 
possible to mention to the Italian Government the strong objections felt by 
His Majesty’s Government to a proposal which has only been communicated 
to them confidentially by the French Government. Moreover, the French 
Government would not hesitate to acquaint the Italian Government with any 
expression of opinion of His Majesty’s Government which supported the 
French thesis, and if, as appears to be the case, Signor Mussolini attaches 
considerable importance to the point, the responsibility for any eventual 
breakdown of the Franco-Italian conversations would then be ascribed to 
His Majesty’s Government. 

3. On the whole, having regard to the delicacy of the situation, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain considers that it would be preferable to leave the 
matter alone at the present stage. He is all the more in favour of this course 
as there appears to be no likelihood of the French Government compromising 
the question of distribution of mandates to any serious degree since their 
views on the subject appear to be not only identical with, but no less emphatic 
than those of His Majesty’s Government. Even in the event of some formula 
being devised between the French and Italian Governments to take account 
of the latter’s point of view, it could have no binding effect upon His Majesty’s 
Government who would remain free to announce their view that they cannot 
admit any re-allocation of mandates, a view moreover which as a permanent 
member of the Council of the League they would always be able to maintain. 

4. In the circumstances therefore Sir Austen Chamberlain is confining 
himself to forwarding copies of the present correspondence to His Majesty’s 
Ambassadors at Paris and Rome with instructions not to raise the matter on 
their own account, but in the event of it being raised to be guided in their 
conversation by its contents and to watch and report any further developments, 


Iam, &c., 
ORME SARGENT 
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No. 22 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Parts) 
No. 1068 [W 4254/138/17] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May ro, 1928 
My Lord Marquess, 

With reference to Sir Eric Phipps’ despatch No. 605 (C)! (126/51/1928) of 
the 2nd ultimo, I transmit herewith a copy of a letter from the Board of 
Trade in regard to the recent increases in the French Customs Tariff. 

2. I shall be glad if Your Lordship will reply to the French Government’s 
note of the 29th March last! in the sense suggested by the Board.? 


Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
G. H. Viturmrs? 


ENCLOosURE IN No. 22 
Letter from the Board of Trade to the Foreign Office 


BOARD OF TRADE, May 3, 1928 
Sir, 

I am directed by the Board of Trade to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of April 11th (W. 3300/138/17)* transmitting copy of a despatch! from 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris with the reply! of the French Government 
to the representations addressed to them in January last’ in regard to recent 
increases of the French Customs Tariff. 

The Board recognise that the increases in rates of duty which have recently 
taken place in France are less onerous and less extensive than those involved 
in the original proposals for a completely new Customs Tariff which were 
submitted to the Chamber last year. But this fact affords no consolation to 
British industries which find that the Customs duties in France have been 
raised, in some cases substantially. It does not, however, appear necessary to 
consider in detail the statements contained in the French reply, which 
purport to show that the interests of this country have been borne in mind 
and that the rates now established compare not unreasonably with those in 
force before the war. The only portion of the French Note which appears to 
the Board to call for reply is that in which the suggestion is put forward that 
an agreement might be come to between the two countries by virtue of which 
each should undertake not to modify, during a fixed period, its existing 
tariff régime in regard to certain products of particular interest to the other. 


t See Volume IV, No. 184. 

2 No reply to this despatch has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 

3 Head of the Western, General and League of Nations Department of the Foreign Office. 
4 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

5 See Volume IV, No. r1o. 
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Sir Austen Chamberlain will recall that the Board in their letter of March 
15th (C.R.T.764)® referred to the possibility of securing certain tariff 
advantages in France in return for an undertaking not to increase the duties 
on specified French goods, and gave reasons why in their view an attempt to 
negotiate even on this basis would be undesirable. It is obvious that the 
present French proposal is even less attractive secing that it does not involve 
any offer to reduce duties, but merely to stabilise them at the level at which 
they have arrived as a result of the recent revision. 

The Board would accordingly suggest for Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
consideration that the French Government should be informed that His 
Majesty’s Government have given the most careful consideration to the 
suggestion of the French Government that agreement might be reached if 
each Government would consent not to raise the existing Customs duties 
upon products of special interest to the export trade of the other country. 
This proposal would not in any case commend itself to Great Britain at this 
moment coming as it does at a time when France has completed a tariff 
revision involving in many cases a substantial increase in duty. But apart 
from this consideration, His Mayjesty’s Government cannot find in the 
present suggestion a basis upon which it would be possible to arrive at an 
understanding with the French Government in regard to tariff matters and 
they must continue to rely for the equitable treatment of their exports to 
France upon a recognition of the generous terms upon which French goods 


are admitted into Great Britain. 
I have, &c., 


H. Fountain? 


6 See Volume IV, No. 166, note 4. 
7 Principal Assistant Secretary to the Board of Trade. 


No. 23 


Sir A, Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 605 [C’ 3582/307/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 11, 1928 

Sir, 
With reference to my despatch No. 598! of to-day’s date, and previous 
correspondence relative to the proposed extension of the Reparation 


t This covering despatch (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) transmitted copies 
(not printed) of: (i) a letter of April 28 from Mr. Waley, an Assistant Secretary in H.M. 
Treasury, to Mr. Fountain requesting to be supplied with a memorandum on Anglo- 
German commercial relations containing material to rebut any complaints likely to be 
made when negotiations for the extension of the Reparation Recovery Act began; 
(ii) a memorandum dated May 4 by the Board of Trade on Anglo-German commercial 
relations since the Anglo-German Commercial Treaty of December 2, 1924 (printed in 
British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 119, pp. 369-89), with reference to complaints made by 
the German Government concerning the operation of the treaty, particularly a note of 
April 16 from the German Ambassador (not printed) regarding import duties on woven 
goods and enamelled ware; (iii) Mr. Fountain’s reply of May 7 to Mr. Waley forwarding 
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Recovery Act procedure so as to include German exports to other parts of the 
British Empire besides the United Kingdom, I transmit to your Excellency 
herewith, for communication to the German Government, an aide-mémoire, 
on the basis of which you are hereby authorised to open negotiations with 
that Government. 

2. While it is not yet possible to specify precisely those parts of the Empire 
the German exports to which it is hoped to include in the proposed new 
arrangements, this fact would not appear to affect the question of principle 
on which it is desired to reach agreement. 

3. As soon as a comprehensive list of the territories in question can be 
drawn up, such a list will be forwarded to you for communication to the 
German Government. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 23%2 
Aide-mémoire 

The approach of the fifth annuity provided for by the Dawes plan, with its 
increased payments, has made it necessary for His Majesty’s Government to 
review the methods by which the British Empire receives the share accruing 
to it in the annuities. In the past, the operation of the agreement of the 3rd 
April, 1925,3 together with the other methods available (principally transfers 
in cash), has sufficed to enable the British Empire to receive its share 
practically in full. But in spite of the gratifying increase in the value of 
German exports to Great Britain, which the agreement of the 3rd April, 
1925, was designed to facilitate, it is probable that in future increasing 
reliance will have to be placed on transfers of cash. The agreement has, 
however, operated with complete absence of friction, and its mechanism, 
whereby amounts of exchange directly derived from the delivery of German 
goods to England are automatically made available from day to day, is 
probably less disturbing to the German money market than direct cash 
transfers. It therefore seems to His Majesty’s Government that it is in the 
interest of the smooth working of the Dawes plan that the need for cash 
transfers should be reduced as far as possible, and that instead an effort 
should be made to broaden the basis of the agreement of the 3rd April, 1925. 

2. As the German Government are aware, the reparation receipts of the 
British Empire are not retained exclusively by His Majesty’s Government in 


(11) and drawing attention to the fact that as shown by the statistics in the memorandum 
since the conclusion of the treaty the balance of trade between Great Britain and Germany 
‘has swung heavily in Germany’s favour’. 

2 Throughout this volume an asterisk denotes that the document has been printed from 
Confidential Print being the only text preserved: see Preface, p. xi. 

3 1e, the agreement between Great Britain and Germany for amending the Method of 
Administering the German Reparation (Recovery) Act, printed with annex in British and 
Foreign State Papers, vol. 121, pp. 779-82. 
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Great Britain. Nevertheless, the basis adopted in the agreement of the 3rd 
April, 1925, is a percentage of the value of German imports into Great Britain 
alone, no account being taken of German exports to other parts of the British 
Empire. It appears to His Majesty’s Government to be entirely logical, and 
unexceptionable in principle, that they should now propose that the basis of 
the agreement should be broadened so as to take into account German 
exports to other parts of the British Empire. 

3. His Majesty’s Government are confident that their proposal will be 
more satisfactory to the German Government than either of the alternatives 
which might have been suggested. From the British point of view, the 
simplest plan would have been to increase the percentage from 26 per cent. 
to (say) 40 per cent. Having regard, however, to the practical effect upon 
the German economic system, it seems desirable rather to broaden the basis 
of collection than to increase the rate. Another alternative would have been 
to invite other parts of the British Empire to enact legislation similar to the 
German Reparation (Recovery) Act, 1921. This alternative would, however, 
presumably be less acceptable to the German Government. His Majesty’s 
Government have, of course, examined with every care the possibilities of 
increasing their reparation receipts by other subsidiary methods, and propose 
to initiate negotiations whereby the requirements of Great Britain as regards 
dye-stuffs and chemicals should be met by deliveries in kind of those 
commodities. 

4. Accordingly, His Majesty’s Government have decided to propose that in 
future the amount of foreign exchange to be surrendered by the German 
exporters during each month shall be equivalent to 26 per cent. (or such 
other proportion as may from time to time be in force) of the value during the 
preceding month of German exports to such parts of the British Empire as 
may be referred to in any new agreement. They would propose that, while 
the value of German imports into Great Britain should continue to be 
calculated as at present on the basis of statistics supplied by the British 
Customs, the value of German exports to the other parts of the British 
Empire concerned should, as a matter of practical convenience, be calculated 
on the basis of export statistics to be supplied by the German Government, 
it being understood that an assurance regarding the method on which the 
statistics are compiled would be furnished, similar to that contained in Mr. 
Addison’s note of the 29th May, 1925.4 

5. In view of the fact that German imports into certain parts of the British 
Empire are paid for in foreign exchange other than sterling (e.g., rupees and 
dollars), it would be desirable to alter the wording of the agreement so that 
it shall be identical with the wording of the agreement recently reached with 
the French Governments and refer to ‘foreign exchange proceeds’ instead of 
to ‘sterling proceeds’. 


4 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. Mr. Addison, H.M. Minister at Riga, 
Reval and Kovno since December 1927, had at that time been Counsellor in H.M. Embassy 


at Berlin. 
5 On February 2, 1928, a protocol modifying the method of collecting the levy on the 
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6. As regards the German exporting firms whose co-operation will be 
required to carry out the revised agreement now proposed, His Majesty’s 
Government are aware that the German Government have received 
declarations, under the agreement of the 3rd April, 1925, from nearly 2,500 
firms. His Majesty’s Government have, however, never called upon the 
German Government to supply this full list, but have remained content with 
a list of 800 names, which has so far proved satisfactory. His Majesty’s 
Government anticipate that the German Government will be in a position to 
make any necessary additions to, or amendments in, the existing list which 
will enable the revised agreement to be fulfilled. 

7. His Majesty’s Government cordially appreciate the loyal and efficient 
manner in which the agreement of April 1925 has been carried out, and 
trust that the German Government, in carrying out their undertaking to take 
all appropriate measures for carrying into effect the experts’ plan and for 
ensuring its permanent operation, will be able to accept the present proposal, 
which will enable the agreement of April 1925 to continue to prove a 
satisfactory solution of the question with which it deals. 


value of German imports into France and providing for a system similar to the British 
Reparation Recovery Act had been initialed by French and German representatives: 
cf. Report of the Agent General for Reparation Payments Fune 7, 1928 (Berlin, n.d.), p. 23. 


No. 24 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
[© 3582/07/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 11, 1928 
Dear Lindsay, 

It has been something of a tour de force to send you instructions about 
the Reparation Recovery Act negotiations by this bag. However, the 
despatch which goes to you herewith! appears to command the assent of the 
Departments concerned. 

I enclose herein a note which has been prepared by the Treasury, Domin- 
ions and Colonial Offices for your guidance. We have not included it in our 
official despatch for the reason that the Dominions Office are very doubtful 
about the bluffing answer suggested under heading (2). They desire that 
you should be particularly careful in referring to the possibility that the 
Dominions might be called upon to pass Reparation Recovery Acts, since 
in point of fact none of them would be the least likely to do so. However, it 
is to be hoped that this point will not arise. 

Yours sincerely, 
ORME SARGENT 


t No. 23. 
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ENncLosurE IN No. 24 


Note for British Negotiators 


It will be observed that the aide mémoire? refers, not to the whole of 
the rest of the British Empire, but to ‘other parts’ of the British Empire, 
or to ‘such parts of the British Empire as may be referred to in any new 
agreement’. The reason for this form of words is that the Government of the 
Irish Free State has stated that, inasmuch as the Irish Free State receive no 
share of reparation payments, they desire that imports into the Irish Free 
State should be excluded from the scope of the proposed agreement. It is, 
moreover, possible that a similar desire might be expressed by others of His 
Majesty’s Governments. At this preliminary stage of the negotiations it will 
be unnecessary to specify precisely the parts of the Empire whose imports 
will be covered by the proposed agreement. It is understood, of course, that 
there is no question of any of His Majesty’s Governments other than His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain being a party to the proposed 
agreement. 

It is difficult to forestall the German objections beforehand, but the 
following arguments may be anticipated :— 


(1) The Germans may say that if the German currency situation permits 
of full transfers, we shall get our money through the cash transfers, while if it 
does not, a restriction will be inevitable and we shall not get our money in 
any case. The answer would be that the German Government will no doubt 
recognise that it 1s desirable that any restriction should apply in the first 
instance to cash transfers so as not to interfere with the commercial contracts 
in regard to deliverics in kind. Accordingly, it is preferable from the point 
of view of the Creditor Government to absorb its share by deliveries in 
kind (including Reparation Recovery Act) rather than by relying too much 
on cash transfers. By proposing to take dyestuffs and chemicals, we have 
gone as far as we can in taking actual deliveries in kind and for the rest, have 
to rely on the Reparation Recovery Act procedure. Moreover, the psycho- 
logical difficulties about an actual purchase of foreign exchange in the market 
in times of stress are greater than the automatic transfer which the Reparation 
Recovery procedure effects. 

(2) The Germans may say that the only justification for the agreement of 
April 1925 was the existence of the German Reparation (Recovery) Act, 
1921, and that as the other parts of the Empire had not passed such legisla- 
tion, there is no justification for the proposed alteration of the basis. The 
answer would be that it would surely not be in the interests of the German 
Government, nor desired by them, that the other Governments of the Empire 
should also pass such legislation. 

(3) The Germans may take the opportunity of referring to tariff grievances 
either with the United Kingdom or elsewhere. So far as the United Kingdom 
is concerned, a full note has been supplied by the Board of Trade and already 


2 The enclosure in No. 23. 
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sent to the Embassy at Berlin.3 If the interests of the Dominions are touched 
on, the Dominion Governments will, of course, have to be consulted. 

(4) Ifthe German Government enquire whether the agreement is intended 
to include mandated territories, they should be informed that it is so intended. 
If, however, any objection is made, the point need not be pressed. 

(5) In 1925 the German statistics were said to be available only on the 
25th of each month: it may therefore be necessary to base the percentage 
provisionally on the figures for the last month but one. 


3 See No. 23, note 1. 


No. 25 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin)! 
No. 622 [N 2612/30/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 15, 1928 
Sir, 

I transmit to Your Excellency herewith a copy of a memorandum drawn 
up by Doctor Anatol Gutman, a Russian journalist, and communicated by 
him to Sir R. Hodgson,? regarding the alleged purchase by Soviet agents in 
Germany and Czechoslovakia of arms and military equipment. 

2. I shall be glad to receive your observations on this memorandum. 
Sir R. Hodgson states that Doctor Gutman who resides in Paris and holds 
strong anti-Bolshevik views, is to be regarded as sensible and reliable. 


Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
MICHAEL PALAIRET 


ENcLosurE IN No. 25 
Memorandum by Dr. Gutman 


Quite Confidential Translation 
My friends and sympathisers in the struggle with the Soviet Government 
who are closely associated with German heavy industry communicate the 
following: 
Since the end of 1927 Soviet agents abroad are increasing purchases of all 
kinds of military munition and guns. 
At the beginning of this year three plenipotentiaries of Stalin’ arrived in 
Berlin. They are independent in their actions and are not subordinate to the 


« This despatch was also addressed, mutatis mutandis, as No. 168 to Sir R. Macleay, H.M. 
Minister at Prague. 

2 Sir R. Hodgson had been H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Moscow, February 1, 1924, to 
June 3, 1927. 

3 General Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist party of the U.S.S.R. 
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Berlin Trade Delegation. Two of them call themselves engineer-mechanics 
Brynov and Artemiev, but by all appearances they are military specialists. 
In appearance they give the impression of being 45 years old—and are well 
dressed. They keep to themselves. They are living in a boarding house on 
Augsburger-strasse. They receive visitors in a private room in the Soviet 
publishing office ‘Kniga’ on Markgrafenstrasse. O/ficially they call them- 
selves a delegation to buy technical articles for textile factories. The third 
manages the financial side. He has cheque books of German banks and a 
large quantity of pounds and dollars in big notes. He only makes payments. 
The engineers often go to Czechoslovakia for which they have permanent 
visas. 
Their chief object is to buy a large quantity of 


(a) aeroplane engines. 

(6) parts for machine guns and field and heavy guns. 
(c) parts for tanks. 

(d) machines and accessories for chemical works. 


In March they concluded deals with three small works in South Germany 
for delivery in June and July of a large quantity of firearms in the form of 
separate parts. In reality whole firearms, chiefly machine guns, are being 
made for them. These orders amount to about four million dollars and 
will be gradually loaded and shipped from Bremen and Lubeck where 
supervision of foreigners . . .4 is very weak. 

A big order for parts for firearms has been given to a large Czechoslovakian 
factory for one million dollars. The port of destination is given as Danzig as 
if intended for the Far East but in reality they are going to Russia. In April 
an order was given to Czechoslovakian factories for a large quantity of lint 
and bandaging. Also 250,000 metres of smooth military cloth to a given 
sample were ordered. A Czechoslovak firm in relation with the Soviets has 
received an order for some English goods of a military nature. These goods 
will be bought and despatched to the free port at Hamburg and from there 
to Petrograd [sic]. 

Zeiss factory has received an order for field binoculars and other military 
articles. A German factory has received an order for 150,000 soldiers’ 
leather sacks of a given pattern and a similar number of straps. 

Negotiations are proceeding with the Berlin firm Peck & Co. for the pur- 
chase of a large parcel of medical instruments, respirators, electric heaters, 
. . .4 lamps etc. 

A deal has been made for the purchase of a large parcel of pharmaceutical 
goods in such a quantity as leaves no doubt that they are intended for military 
purposes. 

In the winter of 1927 from S. Francisco to Reval, addressed to the 
‘Dvigatel’ wagon building works, were sent over 2000 goods rail trucks, 
which will be assembled in Reval and sent to Russia. These trucks were 
ordered during the war by the Russian Government but the revolution 


4 Punctuation as in filed copy. 
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prevented their delivery. A person named A. O. Kagan, a big exporter in 
Harbin (Manchuria) bought them cheap and re-sold them to the Soviet 
Government. It is believed that the trucks will be sent in parties to Russia 
this summer. The Soviet Government has ordered special attachments so 
that the trucks can serve for transporting massed troops (sic). They will be 
fitted with iron stoves. All this is of course being done apart from separate 
orders for the army being executed by the Trade Delegations in Berlin, 
Prague, Riga and Reval. 

The delegation has at its disposal, apart from cash, 20 to 25 million marks 
and a large quantity of platinum, diamonds, pearls and raw materials which 
it is selling as necessary. The sale of the raw materials and precious stones 
is done through Begge—the Soviet representative in Berlin—who is in 
personal contact with the delegation and gives them money and cheques. 

In order to get a complete picture of all that is being done it 1s necessary to 
go at once to Germany and there make a careful investigation, establishing 
everywhere reliable connexions. I have no doubt that such an undertaking 
will give splendid results. This must be done in a hurry so as to take full 
advantage of the anti-Soviet feeling which has been created in Germany. 


No. 26 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Erskine! (Warsaw) 
No. 239 [N 2687/488/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 15, 1928 
Sir, 

In the course of our conversation this morning M. Skirmunt? alluded to the 
approaching visit of M. Voldemaras? and expressed the opinion that accord- 
ing to the character of his reception here M. Voldemaras might be encouraged 
in an attitude of unreason or brought to a more conciliatory frame of mind 
than he had yet shown in the Polish-Lithuanian negotiations. M. Skirmunt 
suggested that I might with advantage speak seriously to him on that subject. 

I told M. Skirmunt that M. Voldemaras had informed me last December 
at Geneva that on leaving Geneva he was going to visit Berlin and Paris, 
that he did not propose to visit London at the same time and thought 
indeed that it would be better not to do so, but that he hoped to come to 
London in the spring. I had then said that I should be glad to welcome him 


1 H.M. Minister at Warsaw. 2 Polish Minister in London. 

3 The Lithuanian Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs, who was due to 
arrive in London on May 20, had an interview next day with Sir A. Chamberlain who 
recorded in his despatch No. 179 to Riga of May 21, not printed, that ‘it was my purpose to 
impress upon him that he could expect no sympathy here or at Geneva if he adopted an 
uncompromising attitude in the negotiations with Poland’. M. Voldemaras returned to 
Lithuania on May 27, 
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here* and I had a few days ago been informed by the Lithuanian Minister 
that he would arrive next week. It would be premature to say anything 
about our conversations, but my attitude to the Polish-Lithuanian dispute 
was sufficiently indicated by the communications I had from time to time 
made at Warsaw and Kovno and by my attitude at the Council of the League.’ 

I then went on to say that I was not sorry that he had mentioned the 
relations of Poland and Lithuania as it served me as an introduction to 
another subject about which I wished to say a few words to him. I was 
greatly concerned by the news which reached me about the state of affairs 
in Upper Silesia. In the first place there was the press campaign against 
the League Commissioner, M. Calonder.6 I was aware that the Polish 
Government had seised [sic] an issue of one paper owing to a particularly 
gross article contained in it, but the attacks continued and they must 
produce a very unfortunate impression upon the Council and upon public 
opinion generally. Moreover, I heard that much of the time of the Council 
at its approaching meeting might be occupied by minority petitions received 
from Upper Silesia. I thought this extremely unfortunate, and I could not but 
think that the petitioners were not without real grievances not unconnected 
with the person of the Voivod,’ of whose peculiarities as illustrated by his 
treatment of Dr. Bruck® I had once before spoken to M. Skirmunt and, if I 
remembered rightly, to M. Zaleski himself,? who appeared to be already 
aware of them. I told M. Skirmunt that it seemed to me particularly 
unfortunate that there should be a recrudescence of trouble in Upper 
Silesia at a time when, thanks partly to a change in the Senate of Danzig, 
partly to the attitude of Dr. Stresemann and largely to M. Zaleski himself, 
relations with Danzig had greatly improved and several questions had been 
settled by agreement. I desired to see Poland united and as peaceful in her 
domestic as in her foreign policy. I regarded the existence of a strong and 
united Poland as being in the interest not only of the Poles themselves but of 
all Europe and I could not but profoundly regret the further embittering of 
the relations between the minority in Upper Silesia and Poland, whose 
every interest 1t was to reconcile them to their new allegiance and to make 
of them with the passage of years good Polish citizens. I would venture to 
appeal to M. Zaleski as one friend to another to give his attention to this 

4 Sir A. Chamberlain’s account of this conversation which took place on December 11, 
1927, is not printed. 

5 For the consideration of Polish-Lithuanian relations by the Council of the League of 
Nations on December 7 and 10, 1927, see League of Nations Offictal Journal, February 1928, 
pp. 144-56 and 176-8 respectively. 

6 President of the Mixed Commission on Upper Silesia. 

7 Dr. Grazynski, the Provincial Governor of Polish Upper Silesia. 

8 Dr. Bruck, senior doctor at a children’s hospital at Katowice, had been dismissed by the 
Polish authorities on the grounds that he did not possess Polish nationality. 

9 In his interview with M. Skirmunt on October 18, 1927, Sir A. Chamberlain reminded 
him that M. Zaleski had told Sir Austen in the previous March that he had made arrange- 
ments that any action taken by Dr. Grazynski or other local authorities in Upper Silesia 
which might give rise to international complications would be subject to prior consultations 
with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Warsaw. 
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matter and to endeavour to settle these difficulties without the intervention 
of the Council. 
Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 27 
Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
[F’.0. 800/262] 
Private May 15, 1928 


My dear Graham, 

In Tyrrell’s absence on leave your private letter of 11th May' addressed to 
him has come straight to me, and I am tempted to take the opportunity to 
say a word or two about the matters referred to in your concluding paragraph. 

As regards the Kellogg proposal,? there is nothing that I can add to my 
speech in the House of Commons? and my conversation next morning with 
Bordinaro [sic].4 I hope that our reply will be published early next week 
and you will then see how the ideas expressed in my speech are developed. 
Obviously we must not dishonour our previous signature in signing the 
proposed pact; on the other hand we do not wish and could not afford to 
refuse such a proposal coming from America and the line on which I am 
working is to accept with as little alteration as possible the American text but 
to embody the necessary interpretations of it in some protocol or other 
authoritative form which would be signed at the same time; but Kellogg 
having expressed his dislike of a meeting of jurists, I must now leave him to 
discover the procedure by which we can all be brought into agreement. 

I do not wonder that you are troubled about the course of the Franco- 
Italian conversations. I sometimes wonder whether Mussolini really wants 
an agreement or not. Here, as in the case of his negotiation with Yugoslavia, 
it seems to me that as the other party advances he recedes. I do not think 
that this is because he means mischief but rather because he has not clearly 
made up his mind what it is reasonable for him to ask and what it would be 


t Not printed. In this letter Sir R. Graham stated in particular: ‘The Italians are I 
think slightly perplexed and worried over the Kellogg proposals [see note 2 below], and if 
you want to give them a lead they are likely to accept it. I am rather preoccupied over the 
unsatisfactory turn that the Franco-Italian conversations at Paris seem to have taken, as I 
have so often been assured here that the Italian demands would be strictly moderate. If the 
conversations fail to lead to any result I fear we shall have a troublesome time with Italy 
playing actively with Hungarians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Turks, Poles, etc., and refusing to 
come to terms with the Jug[oslav]s. However, we must hope for the best.’ 

2 Mr. Kellogg was U.S. Secretary of State. For correspondence regarding his proposal 
of December 29, 1927, for a multilateral pact for the renunciation of war, see Volume IV, 
Chapter IV, passim, and below, Chapter IIT. 

3 For Sir A. Chamberlain’s statement on May 10, see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 217, 
cols. 453-8. 

4 Signor Bordonaro was Italian Ambassador in London: for this conversation see No. 346. 
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wise for him to accept. Jem Salisbury’ once quoted to me a very wise 
observation of his father® to the effect that when you were offered a bargain 
which you would afterwards regret to have lost you should not risk it by 
asking for something more. If Mussolini treats each proffered concession 
merely as an invitation to press further demands, no negotiation could 
ever succeed and he will end by losing the not inconsiderable advantages 
which are within his grasp. 

But this is not the only matter which gives me concern. The encourage- 
ment which Mussolini gives to the Hungarians, the ambiguous attitude of 
Italy in the matter of the machine-guns’ and some other information as to 
underhand Italian doings of a similar kind, which has reached me from 
very secret sources, make me uneasy. You and I have worked hard and well 
together to cultivate Anglo-Italian friendship and to keep the policy of our 
two countries in sufficient harmony, but I wonder sometimes whether 
Mussolini, who I know desires out [stc] friendship, understands the conditions 
upon which it can be given; and I am a little anxious lest his policy should 
so diverge from anything from which he can expect English sympathy as to 
impair the good relations which we have built up. 

On reading your letter to Tyrrell I thought I would open my mind to you. 
I don’t suggest any definite action, for if you are apprised of my anxieties 
you will advise me better than I can decide for myself whether there is 
anything that you or I could do or say to avert the difficulties which I 
apprehend. 


AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


Ss The Marquess of Salisbury was Lord Privy Seal. 

6 The third Marquess of Salisbury (1830-1903) had been Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs 1878-81, Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 1885-92 and 1895-1900, and Prime 
Minister 1900-2. 

7 For this incident, arising out of the discovery on January 1, 1928, on the Austro- 
Hungarian frontier at St. Gotthard of a consignment of machine-gun parts despatched 
from Verona, see Volume IV, Nos. 112, 116 and 118: see also Survey of International Affairs 
1928, pp. 161-7. 


No. 28 
The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received May 18, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 87 Telegraphic: by bag [C 3753/51/18] 
PARIS, May 17, 1928 


Your despatch No. 1024' (C.3335/51/18) of May 4th and War Office 
letter to you No. 0154/6884. M.I.3. of May 15th:? Rhineland railways. 

2. On February 8th the Ambassadors’ Conference decided to request the 
Versailles Military Committee to submit to it a report on the general question 


1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 2 Not printed. 
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of the Rhineland railways. It also decided that, after examination of this 
report, it would determine how negotiations on this question should be 
resumed with the German government and that it would examine also the 
possibility of including in these negotiations consideration of the future 
programme of the German railway administration.3 

3. On receipt of the request of the Conference the Versailles Committee 
on February 16th asked the High Command in the Rhineland to supply it 
with the information necessary to enable it to compile the report on the 
general question. On March 5th the Versailles Gommittee asked the High 
Command to request the Railway Commission in the Rhineland to get in 
touch with the German railway direction respecting the future programme of 
new constructions. 

4. No more was heard in Paris of what was happening in the Rhineland 
until May 11th when from a letter communicated to this Embassy by the 
Versailles Committee containing a letter dated April 23rd from the Railway 
Commission to General Guillaumat* it became apparent that the Railway 
Commission had initiated discussions with the German railway administra- 
tion not only respecting the programme of new construction but also in 
regard to the general question. 

5. The result is—as was to be expected—that the German administrations 
have refused information on both subjects. As a consequence after three 
months, no progress seems to have been made with the procedure decided 
upon by the Conference on February 8th. 

6. I note that the War Office have now proposed to you that the High 
Command should be instructed to draw up their report utilising only such 
information as is at their disposition without any further attempt being 
made to obtain German co-operation. 

7. I hope you will authorise me to act in accordance with this proposal 
at the next meeting of the Conference, which I am trying to arrange for 
May 23rd or 24th. In view of the valuable time which has been lost owing to 
the procedure adopted in the Rhineland, I think we ought to press for a 
date to be fixed for the conclusion of the High Command’s enquiries and as 
they would, under the War Office proposal, use only information already 
available, surely this date should be an early one. I would suggest June 8th 
at the latest. 

8. M. Massigli is at Geneva until May 2oth so that I am at present unable 
to consult the Ministry for Foreign Affairs on this question for the moment.s 


3 See Volume IV, No. 132. 

* Commander-in-Chief of the French troops in the Rhineland. 

5 In Foreign Office despatch No. 1164 of May 22 Lord Crewe was informed that Sir 
A. Chamberlain concurred in the proposal in paragraph 6 above and that he agreed that 
an early date for submission of the report should be fixed. Lord Crewe was also instructed 
to draw the attention of the Conference once more to the view of H.M. Government as set 
forth in paragraph 2 of No. 138 in Volume IV. 
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No. 29 
Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 21) 


No. 382 [C 3846/307/18] 
BERLIN, May 18, 1928 
Sir, 

I returned to Berlin from a short visit to Bavaria on the evening of the 
15th instant and found here your despatch No. 605! (C 3582/307/18) of 
May 11, instructing me to open formal negotiations with the German 
Government for the extension of the Reparation Recovery Act. The next 
morning I received a message from Herr de Haas at the Foreign Office 
asking me to call on him and I visited him that afternoon, but I was not able 
to take with me the note, draft of which was enclosed in your despatch 
referred to above. 

2. Herr de Haas told me that the message I had delivered to Dr Stresemann 
on the 28th ultimo to the effect that His Majesty’s Government were 
proposing to ask for an extension of the Reparation Recovery Act had not 
been fully understood by His Excellency at the moment, but when he had 
grasped its full implications he had been considerably alarmed. Dr Strese- 
mann had intended to talk to me about it, but had fallen ill? and had been 
unable to send for me. He, Herr de Haas, felt compelled to make the 
communication to me, and he proceeded to read to me the statement which 
had been prepared for the Minister. It was in substance as follows. 

3. The German Government had received the announcement of His 
Majesty’s Government’s intentions with great concern. The Reparation 
Recovery Act was imposed unilaterally at the London Conference of 19213 
as a sanction and was connected intimately with the policies which had led 
to the seizure of the four [three] towns,‘ the fixation of the Reparation total 
of 132 milliards,5 the occupation of the Ruhr.® To suggest an extension of 
the Act was to ignore all that had passed in the meanwhile, the Dawes Plan, 
Locarno, the League, and the London agreements;? it was a continuation of 
the policy of sanctions, and would be a terrible setback to the political and 
economic relations between the two countries. That His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should propose now to proceed ‘without the consent of the German 
Government’ to any development of the Act was something that the latter 
must strongly deprecate and they felt compelled to announce immediately 
and categorically that they would have to resist any such proposal to the 


1 No. 23. 

2 Dr. Stresemann was taken seriously ill on May 10 and was absent on sick leave throughout 
the summer. 

3 See First Series, Volume XV, Chapter II. 

4 i.e. the allied occupation of Diisseldorf, Duisburg and Ruhrort on March 8, 1g2rs 
v. op. cit., Nos. 45-7. 

5 Of gold marks (£6,600 million). This amount was determined by the Reparation 
Commission: o. op. cit., No. 74, note 17. 

6 French and Belgian forces occupied the Ruhr, 1923-5. 

7 See No. 6, note 8. 
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utmost and with every means at their disposal. Without touching on the 
legal aspect of the matter they must refer to the difficulties His Majesty’s 
Government would encounter in their projects from other organs interested, 
namely the Reparation Commission, the Transfer Committee, and the 
Agent General for Reparation Payments. From the material point of view 
the Reparation Recovery Act and still more any extension of it must be 
regarded as an impediment to Anglo-German trade; and it was the more 
unnecessary for His Majesty’s Government to proceed with their intentions 
as there was every possibility of continued facility of cash transfer in the 
future as in the past. If, however, His Majesty’s Government felt that they 
must take some precautions against conceivable transfer difficulties, then 
they would do well to develop the system of deliveries in kind. 

4. When I saw Dr Stresemann on the 28th ultimo I warned him of 
the impending representations in the words prescribed in your telegram 
No. 178 of April 27 and as he is bad at detail, I left the message with him 
in writing in the following terms:— 


Verbal Communication 


‘His Majesty’s Government contemplate very shortly approaching the 
German Government with a view to extending the arrangements in 
force under the Reparation Recovery Act so as to include exports to other 
parts of the Empire’. 


5. Dr Stresemann’s face showed that he smelled the battle afar off but he 
merely remarked that he would have to consult his experts about it. I was, 
however, rather surprised at the nature of the statement made to me by 
Herr de Haas, the force of which I have by no means exaggerated in the 
summary given above; but considering how completely misconceived it was, 
I came to the conclusion that I had better answer it at once, correct its 
misapprehensions, and not allow it to delay the representations I was to make. 

6. I admitted to Herr de Haas that the Reparation Recovery Act might 
have been conceived as a sanction, but though the name remained, the 
arrangement of 1925 under which it was now administered, freely negotiated 
between two Governments on a footing of perfect equality, was of a completely 
different character. It was quite wrong to talk about it as a sanction, or of 
an extension of it such as was now proposed as a continuation of a policy of 
sanctions. His Majesty’s Government had never thought of bringing such an 
extension into force without the German Government’s consent, but I had 
hopes of winning that consent in the negotiations I was now about to open. 
If I had had an hour or two more time before seeing him, I should have been 
at that moment presenting him with a note embodying our proposals in 
official form. I then sketched to him the outlines of the scheme I had to 
submit to the German Government. It certainly made a good impression on 
him that we proposed to take German statistics for the establishment of the 
value of German exports to the Empire. He raised the question of the lists 


8 No. 13. 
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of exporters who were to surrender their British currencies, and I pointed 
out to him that though we had the right to call for the list already established 
under the existing arrangement we had never done so yet in deference to the 
German Government’s wishes. Our restraint made it impossible for us to 
make suggestions for the extensions of the list to meet possible new require- 
ments; but it also gave us the right to ask the German Government to make 
those extensions as might be necessary. As to possible difficulties from the 
Transfer Committee, I could tell him that Mr Parker Gilbert had already 
been sounded, and though he could not pronounce himself definitely on 
arrangements which had not yet been concluded, I could say that he was 
not in principle opposed to the measure now proposed by His Majesty’s 
Government. Considering what a stubborn and literal defender Mr Gilbert 
was of the Dawes Plan, his attitude showed that the British proposals were 
well within the four corners of that Plan. This was obviously a great blow 
and a disappointment to Herr de Haas. I explained to him quite frankly 
why we preferred reparations under the Act to cash transfers, and he quite 
admitted that the former, assimilated as they are to reparations in kind, are 
less liable to be disturbed in case of exchange difficulties. He also admitted 
that France and Italy, by developing highly their receipts under reparation 
in kind, were establishing for themselves a more favourable position for the 
receipt of reparations, and that Italy by taking German coal was largely 
getting her reparation receipts at the expense of the British coal industry, 
so that there was pro tanto an adverse balance against His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment which the latter might justifiably wish to see redressed. As to deliveries 
in kind, the difficulty was that the German exports were unfortunately 
always of goods which came directly into competition with British industry, 
so that we were not able to encourage them in this way. Herr de Haas said 
we might at any rate take dye-stuffs and chemicals. I agreed, and told him 
that in the note I was about to hand to him we would actually propose to 
take these commodities as deliveries in kind. 

7. On the whole I think I may say that my explanations came as a con- 
siderable relief to Herr de Haas and the affair ceased to appear quite as 
terrible as it had at first seemed to him, though he would not explicitly admit 
it. While admitting the justice of my remarks on particular points, he kept 
harping on the difficult position in general in which the British proposals 
were putting the German Government. The truth is, as I have mentioned 
before, that the German Government find it very hard, in spite of their 
formal undertaking in that sense, to take any overt action designed to 
facilitate the transfer of Reparation Payments. 

8. In the course of his statement to me reported above Herr de Haas, 
illustrating the political difficulties which the present proposal would cause 
to the German Government handed to me the enclosed election leaflet 
issued by the German National Party? which clearly referred, though in 
absurdly exaggerated terms, to our action. He also showed me a démenti 


9 The enclosed translation of an extract from the Deutsche Zeitung (cf. below) of May 11, 
1928, is not printed. 
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which he was issuing officially, (also enclosed)! and asked me if there was 
anything in it which would be falsified by the note I was about to present to 
him. I replied that there was nothing, provided he agreed that what His 
Majesty’s Government was now proposing was only ‘a subordinate question 
relating to the technical execution of Reparation deliveries’. The leaflet first 
appeared last week as a paragraph in the ‘Deutsche Zeitung’, the organ of the 
Conservative wing of the German Nationalist Party; and though it has 
since been placarded in the streets of Berlin it has not attracted notice in the 
general press. The démenti duly appeared in Wolff’s news sheet on the 16th 
instant and has been reproduced only in two or three Berlin newspapers. 
There is no sign at present that the demarche of His Majesty’s Government 
is likely to call forth any undesirable amount of attention in the press, though 
this may of course come later. 

g. I to-day handed the note officially to Herr de Haas, but nothing 
passed between us on the occasion which I need report to you. I enclose 
copy of the note." Except for a verbal alteration in the last paragraph it is 
identical with the draft enclosed in your despatch No. 605 of May 11. 


I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


10 The enclosed translation, headed ‘Wolff’s Telegraphic Bureau, May 16, 1928” is not 
printed. 

11 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. In a minute of May 21 Mr. Huxley of the 
Central Department of the Foreign Office stated: “The verbal alteration in paragraph 7 of 
the aide-mémoire merely eliminates the cacophonous play upon the words “carry out’’ etc. 
which the Treasury had embodied therein’. 


No. 30 
Letter from Mr. Wigram' (Paris) to Mr. Sargent 


[C 3810/394/18] 


PARIS, May 18, 1928 
Dear Sargent, 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter,” C. 3042/394/18, of May 
10th about the military experts but we have been rather busy during the 
last few days with an Immigration Conference and, Massigli being away 
from Paris until the 2oth, I could not in any case do much to hurry this matter. 

2. As you say, our despatch of April 2oth3 informed you that the Embassy 
had approved the draft resolution asking the Versailles Committee to report 
on the state of the experts’ work. The Italians, however, were not so quick 


1 First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Paris. 

2 Not printed. This letter referred to Paris despatch No. 712 of April 20 which formally 
reported the French proposal that the military experts at Berlin should prepare a full 
report on outstanding questions (cf. No. 3) and enquired ‘Can you do anything to get a 
move on?’ . 

3 See note 2 above. 
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to move, and it was, therefore, not until May 8th that it was possible to get 
the resolution finally approved. This did not much matter as the Versailles 
Committee had already got to work, and their draft report was, as you will 
know, sent over by Needham to the War Office some days ago.* 

3. Unfortunately, a copy of this report is not available at the Embassy at 
the moment, but I have read it and there are, apart from the status of the 
Police and the military establishments, (see Massigli’s observations in our 
despatch No. 372,5 of March grd), in reality only four or five minor points 
still requiring settlement by the experts. On the other hand, the Versailles 
Committee ask for inspection of coastal batteries, reserve stocks, police 
distribution and a preliminary inspection as regards military establishments 
(see again our despatch No. 372 of March 3rd). There is also a suggestion 
that the experts cannot be withdrawn until the outstanding points are 
settled and the inspections, which are said to be necessary, made. 

4. As we understand you are anxious to push this question now, I would 
advise letting the Versailles Committee report go forward as it stands with 
a reserve or counter-statement by Needham. Then we can have the discus- 
sion with the French on what are now really political points in the Conference. 

5. So far as I understand, one of the two important outstanding questions, 
the status of the Police, can be settled by the end of the summer and, if the 
Germans would only hurry on the four or five minor matters, my impression 
is that the French would be ready to withdraw the experts in the early 
autumn provided there was some understanding that they or some substitutes 
could go back from time to time for a few days to look after the question of 
establishments, which will take I understand some years to complete. As 
regards inspections, I think the Germans ought to be asked to invite the 
experts to make a perfunctory inspection of the military establishments, so 
far as is at present possible, coastal defences, reserve stocks and police 
distribution directly the question 1s ready. 

6. I remain of the opinion that the best way to bring the Germans into 
line on the question of inspections would be unofficial conversations here 
between Massigli and perhaps also myself and someone at the German 
Embassy. This is really the procedure we suggested in our telegram No. 49° 
of March 22nd. Lord Crewe has seen this letter and approves its terms. 


Yours ever 
R. F. WicRAM 


P.S. As we told you in our telegram No. 877 of last night, about the 
Rhineland railways, we are trying to get a Conference next week and if you 
could agree not to try to get agreement on this question in the Versailles 
Committee, I think we might quite well be able to discuss it in the Conference 
next week. 


4 This draft report and Colonel Needham’s covering letter No. 33/A/11 (3194) of May 12 
to the War Office are not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

5 See Volume IV, No. 158. 

6 V. op. cit., No. 170. 

7 No. 28 above. 
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No. 31 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 22) 
No. 383 [C 3910/49/18]* 
BERLIN, May 19, 1928 

Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a note by the Financial Adviser! 
to the Embassy on the subject of an interview with Mr. Parker Gilbert on 
the 18th instant. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 31 


Notes of a Conversation with the Agent-General for Reparation Payments, 
May 18, 1928 

I sought an interview with Mr. Gilbert this morning and began by 
enquiring whether during the last few weeks he had felt that there had 
been any definite advance to record, either in stating the elements of the 
reparation problem or in envisaging a solution. 

Rather to my disappointment, he replied at once that he felt that he was 
still where he was five or six months ago. The problem remained, as he had 
stated, to fix a final settlement of reparation, and this was a matter for Ger- 
many and the creditor Governments to settle between them. He himself had 
no more to do than to give them every opportunity of arriving at a settlement. 
He knew figures and so on had been mentioned, but he himself had not even 
begun to think about them. At present they were the least important things; 
the only essential was to get a settlement at the earliest practical opportunity. 

e did not worry about economists’ enquiries as to what Germany could in 
fact pay; in his opinion, Germany could pay, within pretty wide limits, 
whatever wag necessary to get a reasonable settlement, but, he repeated, the 
settlement was for Germany and the Allies to make. 

asked him whether he was viewing the problem as dependent on what the 
€s had to ask or on what Germany could offer. He evaded the indirect 
reference to America and replied that, leaving aside the question of initiative, 
he did not Separate the two methods of approach. His interest lay in the 
fact ofa Settlement, which should be made at the first favourable opportunity. 
I suggested that it might not be wise to force a settlement, and he disclaimed 
vi80rously the intention of hurrying anybody. Only, as he saw it, a settle- 
ment must come sooner or later, and he himself thought the sooner the better. 
Finance in Germany had grave underlying weaknesses. The fact that Ger- 
many had stood maladministration so long was a proof of her enormous 
strength. Without it the railway would have been bankrupt long ago. 
ngs were perhaps improving a little, but there might be trouble any time. 
cre were risks in waiting; he himself could do no more than point out to the 


I Mr. E. Rowe-Dutton. 
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Governments that they took such risks; it was for them to decide whether or 
not to go on doing so. 

I suggested that Germany had made enormous strides during the last year, 
and that, having regard to the example of France, which had changed out of 
all recognition within a very short time, it might well be that Germany a 
year hence would be very much stronger than Germany to-day. He agreed 
as to France, and stated that he thought M. Poincaré’s changed attitude was 
largely due to his feeling that he could no longer be dictated to by anyone. 
So long as France was weak and struggling, Poincaré was unyielding. With 
France prosperous, Poincaré could afford to be reasonable. 

As regards Germany, progress had indeed been enormous, and he con- 
fessed himself an optimist as regards Germany’s capacity to meet a very big 
reparation burden indeed. He would even envisage a high figure if it came 
in an early settlement. But there were signs ofa downward trend in Germany’s 
economic activity, and recent price increases and labour troubles were a bad 
sign. The unsettled reparation liability always overhung the position, and if 
left too long might definitely bring about a state of going downhill. And, of 
course, if any kind of crisis were to occur, the reparation problem might have 
a really grave effect. But, he added, he saw no kind of a crisis impending at 
present. In general he felt that German credit was definitely worsened by 
the unsettled liability for reparations, and the additional 1 per cent. interest, 
which he thought it cost her on her loans, was an unnecessary and undesirable 
burden. In reply to a question, he thought that, with a settlement, Germany 
would be on a 64 per cent. basis. 

He had formed the impression in London that the Treasury were by no 
means in a hurry to reach a settlement. I did not deem it wise to talk about 
waiting on America, but said that we certainly did not feel the time was yet 
ripe. The experts’ plan was founded on a four years’ breathing space, which 
was not yet over. Any settlement which reduced the burden on Germany 
would have to be justified, chapter and verse, to public opinion, and we 
needed experience of the full annuity for this. He replied that that might 
equally apply to the sixth and seventh annuities, and that no experience 
would enable one to determine figures. I said that the experience of the first 
four annuities did not help, as so far no transfer difficulty had arisen. I felt 
that Germany’s strength had increased faster than her burdens, and that, 
while an ultimate settlement was desirable, and there were no doubt risks 
of some now unforeseen crisis causing trouble, there was every reason to see 
the progress of the fifth annuity. 

It will be seen that Mr. Gilbert showed little sign of buoyancy or confidence. 
One may deduce that his recent grand tour? has produced echoes, mutatis 
mutandis, in other quarters of the British refusal to depart from the principles 
of the Balfour note. To one so convinced as Mr. Gilbert of the impossibility 
of direct American participation in a settlement this must be profoundly 
discouraging, and I could not help feeling that he is in a mood of despondency, 

2 Mr. Parker Gilbert had visited Paris and Brussels in January, London in March and 
Rome in April. 
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which might easily lead to his throwing up the sponge. For the moment at 
least he has lost interest in the problem, and is prepared to let Europe stew 
in its own juice. Certainly he will produce no ‘solution’ unless he is sure of 
its acceptance. And he sees little hope of such a solution unless he can work 
a miracle in America. I was accordingly particularly careful to use language 
as little discouraging as possible, and to emphasise the possibilities of the 
growing strength of Germany rather than the facts of the unyielding attitude 
of the Allies. But I fear that a threat of resignation, though certainly 
improbable at the moment, is by no means an impossible contingency, and 


that no review of the possible course of events in the next year or two should 
leave this out of account. 


No. 32 
Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
[C' 3866/805/21] 
Very secret FOREIGN OFFICE, May 19, 1928 


Dear Sir Ronald, 


We have received information from an unimpeachable source showing that 
the Hungarian Government are considering the possibility of smuggling 
Hungarian officers into Italy for the purpose of receiving aeronautical and 
military instruction. Mussolini has evidently spotted the danger of acceding 
fo any such request but he has propounded to the Italian Legation at Buda 
Pest a solution on the following lines. 

regards the admission of Hungarian officers to Italian military aviation 
centres, he admits that such a course is prevented by the Air Agreement 
signed in Paris on May 19th, 1927, between the Conference of Ambassadors 
rh Hungarian Government, the relevant article of which reads as 


‘The Hungarian Government shall take suitable steps to ensure . . .! that 
members of the army may not, either individually or collectively, receive 
Ps ‘struction or engage in any activities in connexion with aviation in any 
ave: Mussolini proposes to get over this difficulty (1) by arranging that for 
€ me being the officers in question shall cease to belong to the Hungarian 
ae and (2) by drafting a special provision by which they shall adopt 
tahlan Nationality. During the time of their instruction therefore they will 
submit to the same conditions as are imposed on Italian military aviation 
officers, As regards the admission of Hungarian military officers to Italian 
cree commands, Mussolini is prepared to throw aside all camouflage, 


¢ thinks would be easily penetrated by competent observers, and to 


* Punctuation as in original quotation from article V of Document C attached to the 
‘greement on Aerial Navigation with a view to application of article 128 of the Treaty of 

nanon between Hungary and the Allies, June 4, 1920 (see British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. 113, pp. 486-645), and printed in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. \xviii, pp. 407-33. 
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take a stand on a casuistic reading of Article 142 of the Treaty of Trianon. 
According to his view, this article prohibits the enrolling of Hungarian 
officers for the purpose of ‘assisting in military training’ in a foreign country. 
He points out, however, that this does not cover cases in which Hungarian 
officers may go abroad to receive training. 

I believe that Wing Commander Blount [stc],2 your Air Attaché, has been 
warned of what is going on, and the War Office will, I take it, similarly warn 
the Military Attaché at Buda Pest. 

Our views on these proposals may be summarised as follows. First, so far 
as the Air Agreement of 1927 1s concerned, the view of our Legal Advisers 
is that all it provides is that members of the Hungarian army are not to 
receive any instruction in connexion with aviation. All that is necessary, 
therefore, is that the Hungarian officers in question should have ceased to 
belong to the army before starting on their aeronautical training in Italy. 
It does not seem necessary for this purpose that they should abandon their 
Hungarian nationality. If, however, after having received their training 
they were then restored to their rank in the Hungarian army, it could be 
contended, with a very fair prospect of success, that Hungary had broken 
her obligations under the said agreement. In any case, the contrary conten- 
tion is not one which any lawyer, even if he possessed the ingenuity of Signor 
Scialoja,3 would enjoy defending at Geneva. There is, however, another 
point. Under Article 142 of the Treaty of Trianon, Hungary has to take ‘the 
necessary measures to prevent Hungarian nationals from leaving her 
territory to enlist in the army, navy or air service of any foreign Power’, and 
our Legal Advisers gather from Mussolini’s proposals that the Hungarians 
in question would in fact become members of the Italian air force for the 
purpose of their training. If, therefore, the officers in question still possessed 
their Hungarian nationality at the time when they left Hungary, there 
would be a violation of the Treaty, and it is presumably for this reason that 
Mussolini suggests that they should adopt Italian nationality pro tem. If the 
effect of this was that before leaving Hungarian territory they had lost their 
Hungarian nationality, then there would at the moment be no breach of 
Article 142, but if, having completed their training, they were then restored to 
Hungarian nationality, the position would be much the same as that indicated 
above in relation to the Air Agreement, though the camouflage would be 
even more difficult to defend. 

Now as regards Mussolini’s second proposal, our lawyers do not think that 
Article 142 prevents Hungarians from receiving aeronautical instruction in 
the air force of a foreign Power, provided they do not “enlist (s’enrdler)’ in it, 
unless indeed it were possible to maintain that the action taken amounted to 
sending an ‘air or military mission’ to Italy. We do not think that such a 
contention could succeed, especially as the second paragraph of the article 
makes it plain that the only obligation on Italy is not to employ Hungarians 


2 Group Captain C.R. S. Bradley had been appointed Air Attaché to H.M. Embassy at 
Rome on March 30, 1928. 
3 Italian Delegate to the League of Nations. 
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for the purpose of assisting or instructing in military training. On this 
point Mussolini is probably wise in not embarking on any form of camouflage. 
It is probably the case that the framers of the article in question did not take 
into account such a contingency as that which has now arisen, as it seems 
clear that the object of the article was to prevent the spread of Hungarian 
military ‘kultur’. It was not worded so as to prevent the Hungarians from 
recening military training. As to whether Mussolini’s action is inconsistent 
with the spirit of the article, there is in any case room for a difference of 
opinion, and Mussolini may be entitled to ‘try it on’ openly as he proposes to 
do. 

As regards the first of his proposals, however, there is no getting away 
from the fact that they reveal the existence of a most discreditable and 
dangerous intrigue by Mussolini to violate the Treaty of Trianon by 
collusion between two of its signatories behind the backs of the other signa- 
tories, and it is greatly to be feared that the Hungarians will be far too short- 
sighted to resist his overtures. 

No doubt this particular violation of the Treaty of Peace is comparatively 
innocuous from the purely military point of view. But if it is discovered 
I am sure you will agree that its political effects might be extremely serious, 
and to say the least, it would be rash to assume that the Italians will be so 
successful in camouflaging these Hungarians as Italian flying officers that 
no one will discover their presence. The feeling here is that the best thing 
that could happen would be that we should learn of the arrangement by 
some avowable channel of information and thereupon represent to Musso- 
lini and Bethlen* the folly of the whole thing. Otherwise we are afraid that 
if this scheme succeeds both parties will be encouraged to work out others of 
a similar nature and to grow increasingly rash in the process until the Yugo- 
slavs discover what is going on and produce a most unpleasant crisis by 
denouncing both Italy and Hungary to the League. 

The whole business shows Mussolini in a bad light and unfortunately is 
but another sample of his recent policy of giving secret and illegal help to 
those who in time of trouble would certainly not be friendly to the Serbs. 
The illicit imports of Italian war material into Hungary and Bulgaria are 
but other instances of this policy. 

Yrs. ever, 
OrmME SARGENT 


* Count Bethlen was Prime Minister of Hungary. 
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No. 33 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 21, 9 p.m.) 
No. 30 Telegraphic [C 3889/193/18] 
BERLIN, May 21, 1928, 7.15 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

This election shows a marked movement of opinion towards the Left, 
and in general is a demonstration in favour of the Republic and of the 
Locarno policy. 

The losses of the German Nationals are striking and due probably to the 
manner in which the party first accepted Locarno and subsequently sought 
to water down their acceptance. Every party forming the recent coalition 
has lost votes. 

The Communists’ gains are considerable, derived partly from the Centre 
Party where workmen are showing an inclination to prefer material to 
religious interests. 

As the Bavarian and Economic parties have not hitherto been dependable 
the next government to secure a stable majority will probably have to extend 
from the Socialist to the People’s Party inclusive and the inclusion of Dr. 
Stresemann in it is almost certain. But there will certainly be some hard 
bargaining between the various parties over the cabinet building.? 


! This reference was incorrect and should have been to Berlin telegram No. 28 of 
May 21 which reported provisional results of the German general election on May 20. 
2 Another text of this telegram concluded: ‘over Cabinet-building’. 


No. 34 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 1167 [C 3810/394/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 22, 1928 
My Lord Marquess, 

With reference to Your Lordship’s despatch No. 712! (259/33/1928) of the 
2oth April regarding the withdrawal of the military experts from Berlin, I 
have to inform you that I have now received from the War Office a copy of 
the report? drawn up by the Military Committee of Versailles in order to 


1 See No. 30, note 2. 

2 This report, No. 166/1 of May 19, is not printed. It stated that the points discussed in 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of the enclosure below had still to be regulated, the points discussed in 
paragraph 4 of the enclosure had still to be verified and that the conditions in which the 
transformation and alienation of military establishments should be pursued and verified 
should be fixed. The report concluded as follows: ‘De ce rapport il résulte que la tache 
des Experts telle qu’elle a été définie par la Conférence des Ambassadeurs le 10 Février 
1927 [cf. Volume III, No. 12], notamment en ce qui concerne !’organisation de la Police et 
le réglement de la question des établissements militaires, n’est pas encore terminée.’ 
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show the exact position in regard to each of the still outstanding points 
relating to the disarmament of Germany. 

2. The perusal of this report has but confirmed His Majesty’s Government 
in the opinion which they had already formed independently, viz. that there 
is no longer any military justification for the retention of the experts at 
Berlin. 

3. If there is accordingly on the one hand no military advantage in their 
retention, there are on the other hand distinct disadvantages not only of a 
military but also of a general and political character. As long as the experts 
remain in Berlin the Military Attachés of the Powers concerned will be 
impeded from discharging to the fullest extent their functions vis-a-vis the 
German military authorities. The presence and activities in Berlin of the 
experts cannot be said in any way to contribute towards the re-establishment 
of normal relations between Germany and the ex-Allied Powers. Finally the 
presence of the experts has a nuisance value to the German Government and 
gives the latter a bargaining counter of which it would be well to deprive 
them before the inevitable negotiations for a general settlement (evacuation 
of the Rhineland and fixation of the total German reparation liability) are 
initiated. 

4. Moreover, as the French Government have recognised in the note to 
the Ambassadors’ Conference of March 3rd last,3 copy of which was enclosed 
in your despatch No. 501* (259/11/1928) of March aist, the ex-Allied 
governments are, by reason of the arrangements reached at Geneva on 
December 12th, 1926,5 not entitled to demand as of right that the experts 
should be allowed to verify by inspection the execution by Germany of the 
obligations which she has contracted in respect of disarmament. 

5. For these various reasons His Majesty’s Government would have been 
prepared to advocate the immediate withdrawal of the experts without any 
question of further visits of verification, subject only to the communication 
to the German Government of a list of the points now actually still requiring 
settlement, together with an invitation to that government to keep the Allied 
Embassies in Berlin informed of the progressive fulfilment of these points. 
The views of His Majesty’s Government with regard to these points are as 
stated in the letter from the Director of Military Operations and Intelligence 
to the British Representative on the Versailles Committee, copy of which is 
enclosed herein. 

6. His Majesty’s Government are, however, ready not to press this course 
at present but are prepared subject to the conditions set forth below to 
agree to the course indicated in the Conference’s draft resolution of March 
19th (see your telegram No. 49° paragraph 6), according to which Monsieur 
Massigli was to initiate conversations with the German Embassy in Paris 
with a view to impressing upon it the great interest which an agreed solution 


3 See No. 3, note 7. 


* This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
$ See Volume II, Annex to No. 355. 
© See Volume IV, No. 170. 
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of these questions would present. The conditions on which you should 
insist are as follows:— 


(a) that the visits should only be requested in respect to the questions of 


~~ 
o 
ww 


(d) 


ff) 


the Police, the Administrative Establishments, and the Coast Batteries, 
as indicated in the letter from the Director of Military Operations and 
Intelligence referred to in paragraph 5; 

that nothing should be put in writing by Monsieur Massigli; 

that the latter’s representations should be confined to pressing the 
German Embassy to urge their own Government to offer facilities for 
visits in the various cases. The actual arrangements regarding the 
visits themselves should as heretofore be left for direct negotiation 
between the German and the Allied experts in Berlin without the 
intervention of the Governments concerned, and the experts should be 
instructed to avoid controversy in regard to any programme of visits 
which the German Government may propose. Only test visits should 
be asked for, and inspections carried out only insofar as the agreed 
measures may already have been put into effect in each case; 

when the withdrawal of the experts is notified to the German Govern- 
ment, His Majesty’s Government think it important, in order to avoid 
all possibility of misunderstanding, that this notification should be 
accompanied by a communication to the German Government setting 
forth the Allied requirements with regard to the questions still outstand- 
ing at that moment and that the German Government should be invited 
at the same time to keep the Allied Embassies in Berlin (or, if they 
agree to do so as a matter of convenience, the Ambassadors’ Conference, 
through the German Ambassador at Paris,) informed of the progressive 
fulfilment of the various items. The list of these items should receive 
the approval of the Ambassadors’ Conference before it is communicated 
to the German Government; 

there will of course be no question of visits being asked for or paid 
in regard to the points still outstanding at the time of the withdrawal 
of the experts. The Allied Powers must content themselves with 
registering the subsequent declarations of the German Government 
that the various points have been settled so as to comply with the 
Allied requirements, but if reasonable doubt of German good faith 
should exist it will always be possible to have recourse to the League 
of Nations; 

the League of Nations should be informed of the withdrawal of the 
experts, and of the points which still remain for settlement, as well as of 
the subsequent declaration by the German Government that all the 
outstanding points have been fully completed. 


7. There would appear to be no objection to Monsieur Massigli, in the 
course of the contemplated conversations with the German Embassy in 
Paris, informing the latter in general terms of the Allied intentions as set 
forth above. 
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8. Should Monsieur Massigli’s démarche prove abortive, and the Germans 
refuse to entertain the idea of issuing invitations to the experts for further 
test visits, His Majesty’s Government will be obliged to reconsider the 
position. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 34 


Letter from General Charles (War Office) to Colonel Needham (Paris) 


D154/6962. (M.I.3.) 
WAR OFFICE, May 21, 1928 


With reference to your No. 33/A/11 (3194)® dated rath May, 1928, 
forwarding the Allied Military Committee of Versailles’ draft report® for 
submission to the Conference of Ambassadors. 

1. This draft appears to be a correct statement of outstanding questions, 
but I do not agree with the conclusion that it is necessary, or even advisable, 
to retain the Experts, pending the complete settlement of these questions. 

2. The views of the War Office, after consultation with the Foreign 
Office, are that the Experts could be withdrawn under the following 
conditions :— 

(a) Reorganization of the Police. 

The German Government should give an undertaking that :— 


(i) the laws not yet submitted will conform to those already approved, 
(ii) the administrative instructions will be in accordance with these 
laws and with the agreements already reached between the Experts 
and the German authorities, 
(iii) they will forward the remaining laws, administrative instructions 
and Police Regulations, as they are completed, through the German 
Ambassador in Paris to the Conference of Ambassadors. 


(b) Poltce in Barracks. 

The German Government should be informed that they may provide 
accommodation for married police in barracks on the understanding that 
they will give an undertaking that only establishments are utilised for this 
purpose which are not occupied by ‘policiers encasernés’ and which have 
been so transformed as to be capable of being used by people other than 
police. 

Note: Vide War Office letter No. 0154/6962 (M.I.3.) dated 17th February, 
1928.° 

7 A copy of this despatch and its enclosure was sent to Berlin and Brussels on 
May 25 under cover of Foreign Office formal despatches Nos. 669 and 325 respectively 
(not preserved in Foreign Office archives), 

8 See No. 30, note 4, 9 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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(c) Altenation or Transformation of excess Establishments. 


The German Government, as already proposed by them, should give an 
undertaking that they would alienate or transform excess establishments in 
the next four years at the rate of 25% each year, and that they will report in 
detail, to the Conference of Ambassadors, the progress at the end of each 
year. 


Note: Vide War Office letter No. 0154/6962 (M.I.3.) dated 11th February, 
1928.10 


(d) Instruction of Staff Officers. 


The German Government should provide a ‘Note Verbale’ definitely 
stating their proposals on this subject. 


(e) Military organization of Railways. 
The German Government should undertake :— 


(i) to forward to the Conference of Ambassadors copies of the new 
Transport Regulations as soon as they are ready, 

(ii) to report to the Conference of Ambassadors the completion of the 
suppression of military fittings on wagons. 


(f) Instruction in unauthorized weapons. 


The German Government should be informed that the Note Verbale 
dated 29th March 1928,'! would be taken as an official statement of their 
attitude on this question. Otherwise no further action should be taken. 


Note: Vide War Office letter No. 0154/6962 (M.I.3.) dated and May, 
1928.2 


(g) Wilhelmshaven Dossier. 


The German Government should be asked to forward this to the 
Conference of Ambassadors as soon as it 1s ready. 

3. As regards the two outstanding points not mentioned above, i.e. 
‘Examination of Manuals of Associations’ and ‘Grenzschutz’, it is considered 


10 Not printed. This letter authorized Colonel Needham to agree to an undated extract 
from an avis from the Allied Military Committee of Versailles. For a summary of the final 
text of this avis, dated February 17, see Volume IV, No. 157, note 2. 

11 Not printed. This German note verbale proposed that the training regulations of the 
German Army should be examined on the following basis, which was claimed to be in 
accordance with correspondence exchanged between General von Pawelsz and General 
Baratier, Chief of Staff to Marshal Foch, in December 1926: ‘(1) Sont uniquement soumises 
4 l’examen les prescriptions qui se rapportant [sic] aux armes interdites. 

‘(2) Des Réglements allemands ne doivent contenir aucune disposition au sujet de 
linstruction technique aux armes interdites. 

‘(3) L’Allemagne a le droit de mentionner dans ses réglements d’instruction le réle des 
armes interdites dans une mesure qui donne a l’armée allemande une image claire (klares 
Bild) de l’emploi et de l’effet de ces armes, car c’est de cette maniére seulement qu’est 
possible une instruction appropriée dans la défense contre les armes interdites.’ 

12 Not printed. This letter informed Colonel Gosset that the general principles laid down 
in the German note were acceptable to the War Office. | 
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these items should be dropped. The Stahlhelm and Wehrwolf manuals 
have been replaced, and no satisfaction is likely to be obtained on the 
Grenzschutz question. 


4. Visits of Verification. 

It is recognised that we have no right to insist on any visits of verification, 
but any suggestion to the Germans as to the advisability of such visits, with 
a view to the withdrawal of the Experts, should be limited to the questions 
of the Police, the Administrative Establishments and the Coast Batteries. 
The question of visits to stocks of reserve provisions should be dropped, as it 
is obvious that such stocks could be re-created or augmented at any time, 
should the Germans so desire. 

The Allied Military Committee of Versailles’ draft makes no mention of 
visits being required after the withdrawal of the Experts, but if such a 
proposal is put forward at any time you should refuse to agree to such a 
procedure under any circumstances. 

5. I note that what is asked for by the Conference of Ambassadors is 
‘un rapport sur |’état d’avancement du programme de[s] redressements’, and 
that the Allied Military Committee of Versailles are not asked to express any 
opinion on the matter. I suggest that it would be advisable for the A.M.C.V. 
to express an opinion as to the importance of the outstanding questions and 
to recommend the policy to be adopted. This appears all the more necessary 
as the original intention was to ask for a report from the Experts, which 
report would then have been considered by the Allied Military Committee 
of Versailles, who would have made their recommendations on it. 

Should the Allied Military Committee of Versailles agree with this view, 
will you please press for the acceptance of the conditions set forth in para- 
graph 2 above? Should the A.M.C.V. not agree to adopt these views, you 
should incorporate them in a separate memorandum, for submission to the 
Conference of Ambassadors as a minority report. 

Should the Allied Military Committee of Versailles decide on the other 
hand to make no recommendation, but merely to confine themselves to a 
statement of fact, then I consider that the conclusion of the A.M.C.V. 
draft, with which I am not in agreement, should be omitted altogether from 
‘de ce rapport . . .’!3 down to the end. 

6. In this connection, it is not our intention that surveillance of the out- 
standing questions should be handed over to the League of Nations. The 
ex-Allied Governments would report progress to the League on these points 
and inform that body if, at any time, the German Government were failing 
to carry out their undertakings. 

7. Copies of this despatch have been forwarded to the Foreign Office and 


to Colonel Gosset. 
A. T. McGratu 


For Director of Military Operations and Intelligence 


13 Punctuation as in original quotation: cf. note 2 above. 
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No. 35 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw)! 


No. 245 [N 2575/1431/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 22, 1928 
Sir, 

I have read with interest Mr. Leeper’s despatches Nos. 551 (145/11/27), 
76 (79/2/28) and 86 (124/1/28)2 of December 24, February 29 and March 6 
last respectively, regarding the prospects for the development of British 
trade with Poland, with particular reference to German competition; and I 
transmit to you herewith copies of letters from the Board of Trade,? D.O.T.¢ 
and the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries,’ giving the observations of 
those departments on this question. 

2. As regards the letter from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries it 
has been decided, after further consultation, that it would not be desirable to 
circularise the fish trade organisations in the manner suggested. 

3. Whilst I sympathise with Mr. Leeper’s desire to utilise the present 
favourable conjunction of circumstances to develop British trade with Poland, 
and particularly to place it in a favourable position for meeting future 
German competition, I doubt whether this project can be much assisted by 
any action on the part of H.M.G. Even if it were possible, for example, to 
induce the British press to pay special attention to Poland, such attention, 
though it may in time have a general influence on public opinion, will not 
affect the present attitude of the average British trader; nor can it be 


t The approved draft only of this despatch is preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

2 See Volume IV, Nos. 102, 156 and 159 respectively. Mr. R. A. Leeper was First 
Secretary in H.M. Legation at Warsaw. 

3 The docket of this letter of February to (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) 
stated: ‘Polish system of import restrictions constitutes a grave impediment to trade 
between Great Britain and Poland which cannot be removed by changes in methods 
adopted by British exporters.’ 

4 The docket of this letter of May 1 from the Department of Overseas Trade (not pre- 
served in Foreign Office archives) stated: “To meet German competition satisfactorily 
British exporters must make greater efforts than in the past. The attention of Federation 
of British Industries has been drawn to this. Existing methods of disseminating Commercial 
Secretary’s reports are those best calculated to foster interest in Poland amongst British 
trading community.’ In a private letter of March 28 Mr. C. F. Monier-Williams, an 
Intelligence Officer in the Department of Overseas Trade, had sent to Mr. Collier, a senior 
member of the Northern Department of the Foreign Office, comments on No. 102 in Volume 
IV. The Department of Overseas Trade agreed generally with Mr. Leeper, but did not see 
what further action they could take, and were inclined to doubt whether Poland’s continued 
economic recovery was assured. They indicated steps, such as the removal of restrictions on 
imports, which the Polish Government should take if they wished to foster trade with foreign 
countries. 

5 Not printed. This letter of May 8 stated in particular that the Ministry concurred in 
the view expressed by the Board of Trade (see note 2 above) and saw ‘in the recent abolition 
of the contingent system a step in the direction of improved trade relations with Poland’, 
The Ministry did not think an examination of the points made by Mr. Leeper in Volume 
IV, No. 102, would serve any useful purpose, but suggested that Mr. Leeper’s despatch or a 
summary of it might be circulated to the herring trade. 
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maintained that counter-propaganda against German intrigues would 
play a decisive part in changing this attitude, in view of the evidence in 
my possession that a similar neglect of promising markets is frequent in 
other parts of the world where this factor does not exist. 

4. The chief difficulty, in the opinion of most competent investigators, 
lies in the conservative methods and outlook of British manufacturers; and 
that attitude cannot easily be changed by the action of any government 
department, even if such action were not usually resented. 

5. These considerations will doubtless be borne in mind by your staff 
when interviewing future British commercial visitors, so that the latter may 
understand the limits within which alone it is possible or desirable for 
H.M.G. to advertise the commercial advantages of foreign countries. 


[I have, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) ] 
F. G. AGAR-ROBARTES® 


6 A senior member of the Northern Department of the Foreign Office. 


No. 36 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 25) 
No. 387 [N 2846/30/38] 
BERLIN, May 22, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to your despatch No. 622' (N 2612/30/38) of May 15th 
transmitting a memorandum by Doctor Anatol Gutman for my observations, 
I have the honour to acquaint you that Colonel Gosset, whom I have con- 
sulted in the matter, has no definite information as to the truth of Dr 
Gutman’s assertions. 

2. On January 9th 1928 Colonel Gosset reported to the War Office that 
Russia had imported through Germany over 4,000 tons of tin in 1926, 
besides large quantities of copper, lead, zinc and rubber, these purchases 
being financed mainly by New York firms. The War Office considered that, 
large as these imports were, they did not indicate that Russia was preparing 
for aggressive action, but merely that she was endeavouring to build up an 
army on modern lines with up-to-date equipment. 

3. The large increase in the Russian Military Budget for 1927/28 under the 
headings of “Technical Services and Stores’ would also seem to indicate that 
the Soviet Government is buying and importing large quantities of arms, 
munitions and war material. 

4. There is nothing, that I am aware of, to prevent Russia purchasing 
what she likes in Czechoslovakia in the way of arms, munitions and war 
material; and, unless it is considered that paragraph 2 of the German Law 


1 No. 25. 
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enclosed in my despatch No. 269? of March 30 applies, there is nothing to 
control the transit of such matcrial through Germany. 

5. There are several firms, such as Steffan & Heymann, in Berlin, who 
act as middlemen for the purchase and transport of war material, but, so far, 
they have only been convicted of purchasing the same from Great Britain, 
Czechoslovakia, etc. and transhipping it in Germany. 

6. As regards the manufacture of war material in Germany, Colonel 
Gosset has no proof whatever that illegal manufacture is in progress, but he 
considers it extremely likely, more especially in the case of rifles, machine 
guns, parts of tanks disguised as ‘agricultural machinery’ etc. Zeiss could 
quite easily, however, manufacture the parts of the binoculars in Germany, 
and export them to their branch at Venlo, a few miles over the Dutch border, 
to be assembled, should even such camouflage be considered necessary. 

7. I regret that it has not been found possible to obtain more definite 


information on the subject. 
I have, &c., 


R. C. Linpsay 
2 Not printed: for a report on the German law of March 30 prohibiting arms traffic 
with China see The Times, March 31, 1928, p. 13. Cf. also Survey of International Affairs 1928, 
Pp. 395-6. 


No. 37 


Sir F. Lindley! (Oslo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 29) 


No. 262 [N 2889/31/38]* 
OsLo, May 22, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the Norwegian Minister in Moscow has 
arrived in Oslo on leave of absence and gave me the pleasure of his company 
at dinner last night. Although he had nothing very new to say, it may be of 
interest to mention some of his latest impressions. 

2. M. Urbye travelled home via Odessa, and was much struck by the 
complete stagnation of that port. There were, in fact, only two ships in 
harbour during the days which he passed there. He informed me that much 
the same conditions prevailed at Petrograd [stc], though the shipping was 
not quite so moribund as in the Black Sea. In reply to a question of mine, 
he stated that two causes contributed to keep the old capital in being as 
a great town. The first was the vast extent of the bureaucracy, and the 
second was the tendency of the population to fill up any houses which were 
at all habitable. As an example of this latter tendency, he mentioned that a 
few days after he had obtained an apartment for a woman at Moscow, he 
found that she already had twenty of her relatives living with her. 

3. M. Urbye did not anticipate that there would be any change in the 
political conditions in Russia for some considerable time. The peasants 

1 H.M. Minister at Oslo. 
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were undoubtedly dissatisfied and their dissatisfaction was growing; but it 
was inconceivable that they could organise any effective resistance to the 
forces at the command of the Bolsheviks. He considered that two dangers 
threatened the existing régime in the future. The first was the possibility 
that the peasants, under the threat of the new policy recently inaugurated, 
would so reduce their cultivation that it would be difficult to feed the popula- 
tion in the towns. The second was the danger from the nationalist movements 
in the Ukraine and the Caucasus. He had been very much struck when at 
Odessa by the universal employment of the Ukrainian language in the 
cinemas and other places of amusement. Should agricultural production 
in the Ukraine suffer severely owing to Bolshevik policy, he considered it 
likely that a great impetus would be given to Separatist sentiment. As 
regards the Caucasus, it was significant that, when a bishop was recently 
appointed to a see in that district, the Ogpu? thought it advisable to inter- 
view him before his departure and to impress upon him the necessity of 
inculcating amongst his flock the advantages of a united Russia. 

4. M. Urbye went on to say that the State monopoly of foreign trade was 
meeting with continually growing difficulties. The latest figures showed that 
Russia was selling to such countries as Germany, Great Britain and Japan 
far more than she was buying from them, and that she was making very 
great purchases in America, which country took hardly any Russian exports. 
This state of things had not escaped the notice of those countries which were 
taking the bulk of Russian production, and he noticed that the Japanese 
were endeavouring to found some organisation of traders in order to oppose 
a common Japanese front to the Russian monopoly. By this means they 
hoped to force the Russians to buy as much from Japan as they sold to her. 
The trade monopoly was the most formidable weapon in the hands of the 
Soviet, and, if it broke down, the Government would at once find itself in 
the most serious difficulties. 

5. M. Urbye said that he was surprised that British subjects in Russia had 
been treated with remarkable leniency since the rupture of diplomatic 
relations. So far as he knew, not one had been arrested. On the other hand, 
all those Russians in any way connected with the late British mission had 
been exposed to what could only be described as the most barbarous perse- 
cution, and he hoped that, should His Majesty’s Government ever enter 
into negotiations for a resumption of relations, they would insist on justice 
being done to these unfortunate and innocent individuals. He thought also 
that, before relations were resumed, the Soviet should be forced publicly to 
retract the grotesque accusations they had published broadcast against Sir 
Robert Hodgson, Mr. Waite and Mr. Charnock.3 


2 Unified State Political Department. 

3 Mr. J. A. Waite, since November 1927 Acting British Vice-Consul at Constantinople, 
had been a member of the British Commercial Mission at Moscow; Mr. E. P. Charnock had 
been in charge of the consular work of H.M. Mission at Moscow. A statement issued by 
Sir R. Hodgson in regard to these Soviet allegations is printed in The Times, June 13, 1927, 
p. 13. 
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6. I took the opportunity of telling M. Urbye in person, as I had already 
done on your instructions through the Norwegian Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, how much His Majesty’s Government appreciated his reports on 
Russia, and I took the liberty of adding that this Legation was full of 
admiration at the thorough and efficient manner in which the very consider- 
able volume of routine work in connexion with British interests was dealt 


with by the Norwegian Legation in Moscow. 
I have, &c., 
F. O. LinDLEy 


No. 38 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 29) 
No. 407 [C 4087/8/22] 
Confidential ROME, May 23, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 373' of the 11th instant, I asked Signor 
Mussolini this evening how the Franco-Italian conversations were progres- 
sing. His Excellency replied that they had lately taken a satisfactory turn 
and he was well pleased with the progress which was being made. 

2. As regarded Tangier, complete agreement had almost been reached. 
The Italian Government had dropped their request for a Post Office, and, 
as no other Power appeared to possess one, there seemed no particular 
reason why Italy should be especially favoured. All he wanted was some 
tangible evidence that Italy’s position at Tangier, as a Mediterranean Power, 
should receive recognition and the concessions which the other Powers seem 
ready to grant her were important in this sense. 

3. Negotiations with regard to the Libyan frontier were proceeding and 
His Excellency looked forward to an early settlement. I said that I had heard 
indirectly that Count Manzoni had asked that the Libyan frontier should be 
brought down to Lake Chad. I must confess that this had seemed to me 
a strong order and had surprised me. Signor Mussolini exclaimed ‘Oh, 
these colonials. The only matter for surprise 1s that they did not ask for our 
frontier to be taken to the Gulf of Guinea. Of course the French could 
never allow us to reach Lake Chad or anywhere near it and I never dreamt of 
such a thing. All I am asking is that we should obtain Tummo, which is 
already marked on several French maps as being ours, and a small Oasis 
just south of it which contains a useful supply of water’. His Excellency got 
out a map and we searched for the name of this second Oasis but could not 
find it. But he drew with a pencil a line running a short distance south of 
Tummo as indicating the Italian claim. It would seem therefore that Count 
Manzoni’s pretentions [sic] were put forward on instructions from the 


1 In this despatch (not printed) Sir R. Graham reported a conversation on May 10 with 
M. de Beaumarchais, who confirmed the information contained in No. 8. 
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Italian Ministry for the Colonies, and from what I know of Signor Guariglia? 
I should not be surprised if these instructions had been endorsed by him 
without consulting his chief. Signor Mussolini only comes to the Palazzo 
Chigi3 twice or three times a week in view of the insistent demands made 
upon his time by the many other departments he controls, and this fact, 
though no doubt unavoidable, is a constant drawback. 

4. After repeating that he hoped for an early settlement on the Libyan 
frontier, His Excellency said that the question of Italian nationals in Tunis 
was the one which pre-occupied him most and would be the most difficult to 
settle. He had offered to accept the idea originally proposed by Monsieur 
Briand that there should be no change for the next five years. But the 
French Ambassador had now given him confidentially to understand that 
the French Government contemplated an early change in the status of 
Tunis. The Protectorate was to be abolished and Tunis would be converted 
into a Province on the lines of Algeria. This of course altered the whole 
situation as regards Italian nationals and the French Government could no 
longer be expected to agree to the earlier proposals made. The Italian 
Government hoped that some arrangement might be come to differentiating 
the treatment accorded to the older and the newer Italian settlers and 
His Excellency was considering what sacrifices on the part of Italy could 
reasonably be made. 

5. Bearing in mind your despatch No. 589* (C 3254/8/22) of the gth 
instant which had lately reached me, I made a discreet allusion to the 
Italian demand regarding Mandates. Signor Mussolini replied that he had 
raised this question but that the French Government had represented to him 
that there was no possibility of a transfer of Mandates; they were inalienable 
and could only be abandoned in favour of the inhabitants of the mandated 
territory. For instance, if we or the French desired to give up our Mandates 
in Palestine or Syria, the territories concerned could only revert to the 
Palestinians or Syrians. His Excellency was more than half persuaded that 
this interpretation was accurate; he was examining it, and if it was, his 
proposals on the subject obviously fell to the ground. I said that as none of 
the Powers concerned have the slightest intention of surrendering their 
Mandates, the proposal was in any case outside practical politics. Signor 
Mussolini appeared to agree, nor did he seem to attach importance to the 
matter. 

6. Signor Mussolini added that Monsieur Briand had offered him a pact 
of friendship on the broadest lines. He had expressed his willingness to 
leave to Monsieur Briand the task of drafting its terms. Monsieur de 
Beaumarchais would visit Paris at the beginning of next month and would 
consult with Monsieur Briand both as regards the terms of the suggested 
pact and as to what concessions would be possible in regard to Tunis. 

2 Director-General of Political, Commercial and Private Affairs of Europe and the Levant 
in the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


3 The Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
4 See No. 21, note 2. 
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7. I thanked Signor Mussolini for the above information which had greatly 
interested me, and expressed warm satisfaction at hearing that the conversa- 
tions had taken such a favourable turn. I have never concealed from you 
my opinion as to the grave direct and indirect importance attaching to their 
satisfactory issue as affecting Italian policy especially in regard to Yugo- 
Slavia and Central and Southern Europe. 

I have, &c., 
R. GRAHAM 


No. 39 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 29) 


No. 398 (C 4078/27/3] 
BERLIN, May 24, 1928 
Sir, 

Dr Benes has, as you know, been in Berlin' and I met him yesterday. 
He told me that this was the first visit he had paid to Germany since he had 
been Foreign Minister. He had been sorry not to be able to meet Dr 
Stresemann but he had had conversations at the Foreign Office with Herr 
von Schubert.2, The commercial treaty? was the chief subject of discussion, 
but he had also taken the opportunity to talk about the Anschluss* question, 
all the more willingly because he happened to know that Herr von Schubert 
was personally inclined to favour an Anschluss policy. Dr Benes did not 
consider this question one of real or immediate importance—on the contrary 
he believed that no German regarded it as otherwise than remote, but it 
overhangs the sky in an unpleasant manner. He had therefore told Herr von 
Schubert quite plainly that the Czechoslovak Government was now and 
always would be categorically opposed to the Anschluss in any form. His 
first reason was that any approach of the question to reality would instantly 
bring about such a state of tension as to be dangerous, and it was thus clear 
that the tendencies of an Anschluss policy would be unfavourable to the 
peace policy which it is in the interest of all Europe to follow. His second 
reason was one in the interest of Germany, Anschluss if it became an actual 
question would rouse the opposition of all Germany’s neighbours—Belgium, 
France, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Czechoslovakia and Poland, and Germany would 
find herself the victim of a real encirclement. Finally, he had said, there was a 


1 Dr. Benes, Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs, had paid a private visit to London 
from April 18 to May 17 when he arrived in Brussels for a private visit. He had then travelled 
to Berlin, which he left on May 24: for a summary of the official communiqué issued after 
his talks in Berlin, see The Times, May 25, 1928, p. 13. 

2 State Secretary in the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

3 Negotiations for a commercial treaty between Czechoslovakia and Germany, which 
had been making progress in 1927, had broken down in February 1928 and had not been 
resumed. 

4 i.e. union of Austria with Germany. 
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purely Czechoslovak reason which actuated him in his attitude of uncompro- 
mising opposition, viz: that 60 per cent of his country’s foreign trade was 
with Austria and Germany. So long as these two remained separate political 
entities there was no cause to fear; but if they became united the position 
would become one in which Czechoslovakia would be threatened with the 
loss of her economic independance [sic]. In reply to these remarks Herr von 
Schubert had assured Dr Benes that the Anschluss movement in Germany 
was of no importance and that nobody seriously regarded the question as a 
practical one. 

2. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s representatives at 
Prague and Vienna. 

I have, &c., 
R. GC. Linpsay 


No. 40 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 29) 


No. gor [C 4081/49/18] 
BERLIN, May 26, 1928 
Sir, 
I have the honour to transmit herewith copies of a Memorandum by the 
Financial Adviser to this Embassy on the outlook in Germany in May, 1928." 
2. Mr. Rowe-Dutton sees the economic situation as having reached the 
end of the period of transition following the stabilisation of the currency, 
and foreseen by the authors of the Dawes Plan. Certain forces operating 
during that period have disappeared or have decreased in effect. Consequently 
German industry may be regarded as being again in a normal, though not 
in a stable position, and accordingly able to act from choice rather than from 
necessity. 
3. The first problem with which it is confronted is the steady rise of 
wages in this country; this can be met either by increasing production or by 
rising prices. The Memorandum sees the latter course being followed, and 


1 This memorandum of May 22 is not printed. It concluded as follows: “But, in the 
meantime, the outlook is none too promising. As regards the transfer problem, it is 
encouraging enough. Exports should temporarily at least remain high, and the oncoming 
flood of American loans will keep imports high also. There ought to be no difficulty during the 
next few months in securing the transfer of reparations from these sources. But the internal 
situation is by no means so encouraging. Failing new developments, next winter may see a 
period of serious difficulty, in which decreasing revenue and increasing expenditure on 
unemployment may present a real budget problem. It is, indeed, not impossible that the 
year of the first full Dawes annuity will also be a year of economic depression in Germany, 
a coincidence which will inevitably be exploited to the full as a proof of the intolerable 
weight of the present burden of reparation, and probably used as an occasion to demand a 
final settlement of Germany’s liability. Yet such arguments will be superficial. The real 
question at issue is whether the enormous industrial strength of Germany is in fact being 
cramped by the uncertainty as to the final settlement of the reparation liability.’ 
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attributes it, not only to the traditional belief of German industry in high 
prices, but also to the uncertainty of the future course of events in Germany, 
which will prevail until a final settlement of Germany’s reparation liability 
is effected. 

4. The effects of a policy of price increases at this juncture are peculiarly 
complicated, particularly having regard to the probability of a further 
inflow of foreign loans. But it is by no means improbable that, without in 
any way impairing the real economic strength of Germany, a period of 
severe depression may set in during next winter, at a moment when the 
Dawes Annuities reach their maximum. The political importance of such a 
conjunction might be very great, and may lead to an insistent clamour in 
this country for a revision of the reparations burden. There is however less 
justification for the cry for revision than there would be in an appeal for a 
fixation of the total German debt. 


I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 
No. 41 
Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
[© 3474/1069/16] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 29, 1928 
Dear Lindsay, 

As a commentary on Dr. Stresemann’s remarks to you regarding colonial 
aspirations in Germany, as reported in your despatch No. 360! (93/7/28) 
of May 3rd, we have been amusing ourselves in working out certain figures 
which may interest you. They may be summarised as follows. 

Dr. Stresemann apparently implied that the impulse to escape from 
Germany’s highly ordered society is stronger in the present generation than 
it was in his own. If this statement were true, we should expect to find that 
between Dr. Stresemann’s years of adolescence (he was born in 1878) and 
the present time there has been at least some increase in the rate of emigration 
from Germany. 

Actually, in the decade 1891-1900, the number of emigrants from Germany 
was five hundred and twenty-nine thousand, eight hundred and seventy- 
five. During the five years 1921-1925, on the other hand, a total of two 
hundred and forty-six thousand, three hundred and sixty-five persons 
emigrated, of whom one hundred and fifteen thousand, four hundred and 
sixteen emigrated in the quite exceptional year of financial and economic 
disaster, 1923. Supposing that a similar number of persons were to emigrate 
during the subsequent five years the total emigration in the decade of 192 1— 
1930 would amount to four hundred and ninety-two thousand, seven hundred 
and thirty—i.e. less than in the decade 1891-1900, despite the fact that 


1 No. 16. 
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Germany’s population has (notwithstanding the loss of six million, four 
hundred and seventy-five thousand, six hundred and fifty inhabitants of the 
ceded territories) increased from fifty-two million, two hundred and seventy- 
nine thousand, nine hundred and one in 1895 to sixty-three million, one 
hundred and eighteen thousand, seven hundred and eighty-two in 1925. 

Thus it is clear that the rate of emigration from Germany has in fact very 
considerably diminished, and that Dr. Stresemann’s impression that the 
present generation is more eager to emigrate than was his own must to that 
extent be considered erroneous. 

But Dr. Stresemann commits himself to a further statement, namely, that 
“if by chance Germany were to-morrow to gain possession of a colony, by 
the day after tomorrow it would be over-populated with Germans.’ Insofar 
as this prophecy is based on the assumption mentioned above, it must be 
regarded as open to doubt; and since it can only have any practical bearing 
in relation to some hypothetical colony or mandate in tropical Africa one 
may perhaps recall the facts that the total German population in 1913 of 
‘Tanganyika, Cameroons and Togoland combined was only six thousand and 
seventy; that the total number of German emigrants to Germany’s African 
colonies in the four years immediately preceding the war amounted to 
seventy; while in 1913 only thirty-two Germans went to the German over- 
seas possessions, African or otherwise; and that the overwhelming majority 
of German emigrants have always gone to the American continent where 
Germany has never had any political control—viz. 96.8 per cent. both in 
1895 and in 1925, according to a calculation based on the figures given in 
the Statesman’s Year Book. 

Yrs. sincerely, 
OrME SARGENT 


No. 42 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 


No. 1215 [C 3919/193/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 30, 1928 
My Lord Marquess, 

I have read with interest your Lordship’s telegram No. 92! of the 22nd 
instant describing the general satisfaction with which the result of the Reich- 
stag elections has been received in Paris, and I agree with the “Temps’ in 
interpreting this result as a direct disavowal by the German people of those 
political elements in Germany which have preached resistance to the policy 
of Locarno. 

2. It is clear, indeed, that the steady improvement in Germany’s foreign 
relations, which has flowed from Locarno, has cut the ground from under the 


' Not printed. 
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feet of the Nationalists. We have the reward of our moderation, and the 
result should encourage us to go further on the same lines. We have made it 
possible for the republic to live and for the German people to give a striking 
proof of their desire for peace. 

3. Doubtless the French Government are fully alive to these considerations, 
but I feel that it is desirable that you should take an early opportunity of 
impressing them upon M. Briand. I trust that, far from disputing their 
cogency, he will be prepared to recognise that in the circumstances which 
have now arisen high policy requires that we should respond to the demon- 
stration accorded by the German elections by showing that to a peaceful 
Germany we accord willingly and promptly what a Germany pledged to a 
policy of revenge would never have wrung from us, and that we should 
therefore do all we can to make it possible for republican Germany to 
achieve without further delay that state of complete normality in her 
international relations which has always been her aim and which the 
Nationalists have hitherto always declared to be impossible of attainment by 
means of the policy of Locarno. 

4. In order to put this policy into practice without loss of time, it only 
requires that the ex-Allied Governments should no longer delay the settle- 
ment of certain outstanding questions which, in the eyes of the German 
people, perpetuate those abnormal relations between the German and 
ex-Allied Governments which it was the object of the Treaty of Locarno to 
terminate. Of these measures the two most obvious are the withdrawal of the 
military experts from Berlin and the opening of negotiations with the German 
Government for the early evacuation of the occupied Rhineland.? 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SmirH 


2 A copy of Paris telegram No. 92 and of the present despatch was sent to Brussels in 
Foreign Office despatch No. 331 of May 30. Sir G. Grahame was instructed to speak to 
M. Hymans in the sense of the present despatch. 


No. 43 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fune 1) 


No. 404 [C 4173/49/18] 
Very confidential BERLIN, May 30, 1928 

Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith note of a conversation I 
had yesterday with Mr Parker Gilbert on the subject of Reparation. 

g. I have sent a copy of this note direct to the Treasury. 

I have, &c., 
R. G. Linpsay 
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ENCLosuRE IN No. 43 


Note by Sir R. Lindsay of conversation with Mr. Parker Gilbert on May 29, 1928 


Mr. Parker Gilbert called on me this evening and there ensued a long and 
rather disjointed conversation. He said he had heard that I was going to 
London, and as he had always been able to speak to me without reserve he 
wanted to see me before I went because he felt uneasy at the way things 
seemed to him to be going. He began with a long description of the discus- 
sions he had just attended in Paris on the question of an Equipment Trust 
for the German Railways, dwelling especially on Lord Blanesburgh’s! 
insistence there on ‘non-interference’. He suggested that this note of non- 
interference rather pervaded British policy in general, instancing the attitude 
of His Majesty’s Government especially towards his Memoranda to the 
German Government.?, But what made him uneasy was a feeling that 
within the last two or three months British policy was changing, or evolving 
beyond mere non-interference. There was much talk in England, and in 
Germany too for that matter, in the sense that matters in the province of 
Reparations might carry on as they were now for an almost indefinite period, 
with payments coming across the exchange fairly regularly and with no 
effort to fix the total German liability. He mentioned Layton of the Econo- 
mist} as holding this view. Niemeyer* had talked to him in this sense—he 
had listened without saying much but he had not agreed with him. Sir J. 
Stamp’ too, though his reasons were quite different from Niemeyer’s—he 
had maintained that it would be impossible to ascertain how much Germany 
could pay till the maximum reparation annuity had been running for a 
period of years. What he, Gilbert, now felt, though he had nothing very 
definite to give as the ground for his feeling, was that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were beginning to share this idea; perhaps in the hope that in this 
way things might carry on till Russia came back into the field of ordinary 
commerce; perhaps in the idea that if things were to carry on for some years 
thus the German economic body might become overweighted with foreign 
borrowing and be weakened as a trading rival. What he most feared of all 
was that His Majesty’s Government might progress a step further and 
actively discourage any efforts that might be made to bring about a fixation 
of German total liability. He had had an impression that there was a certain 
amount of inclination among British people to counteract in Paris and 
Brussels any plan for a settlement. He did not indeed attach much importance 
to ‘plans’. He was aware that several “Gilbert plans’ were circulating in 
Europe and the truth was very plain, that no ‘Gilbert plan’ existed at all. 


1 Lord Blanesburgh was British Delegate to the Reparation Commission. 

2 Cf. Volume IV, No. 53. 

3 Mr. Walter Layton, editor of The Economist. 

4 Sir Otto Niemeyer, who had been Controller of Finance in H.M. Treasury, 1922-7, 
was a member of the Financial Committee of the League of Nations and since 1927 an 
official of the Bank of England. 

s Sir J. Stamp, who had been a member of the Dawes Committee of 1924, was a Director 
of the Bank of England. 
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He thought perhaps there might be a Berthelot plan, though he did not know. 
He felt pretty sure Poincaré had not got one. Poincaré, he said, was now 
pretty reasonable and prepared to talk sense when the moment came, but it 
would only require very little suggestion from London to upset any reasonable 
tendencies in France and a Tardieu® would take his country straight back to 
132 milliards’ at once. 

2. He, Gilbert, believed that any such idea as to letting Reparation 
matters carry on indefinitely or as long as possible was altogether wrong. 
In the first place it was not clear at all that it could be done. The present 
combination of circumstances which were facilitating Reparation payments 
was rather hazardous and might come to an end. He instanced the large 
dollar balances held by France in New York which appreciably helped the 
present financial activity of Wall Street; and some other points as well. 
He also thought a policy of letting things slide was unwise. He held that to 
keep indefinite liabilities suspended over Germany was bad for the country’s 
economy and that the sooner the German liability was fixed, the higher would 
be the figure at which it would be possible to fix it. In the second place, as 
to American opinion on the whole question, he felt that it was very hard 
indeed now, but that it would harden still further if any impression became 
current that the various Governments of Europe were seeking to delay a 
settlement with Germany for extraneous or purely selfish purposes. The mere 
existence of her investments in Europe would not suffice to keep alive any 
beneficent interest in European affairs. Their loss would affect a couple of 
hundred thousand bondholders only and would cause a great outcry; but 
what would continue to interest the broad mass of American opinion would 
be the regular collection of the debts from the European Governments, 
which would affect the millions of tax-payers. 

3. I said to Gilbert in reply that I was unable to speak very definitely 
about the policy of His Majesty’s Government but that I was unaware that 
any change was taking place. Of course the present position was satisfactory ; 
reparation payments were coming along very regularly, and they were 
facilitated by processes which did not unduly encourage German exports in 
competition with British goods on foreign markets; so much I would admit; 
but so far as I was aware it had been a cardinal principle of British policy 
to get away from this horrible system of huge inter-governmental payments, 
and if these could not be abolished surely it must be desired to reduce their 
volume to the utmost. I did not think this principle had been abandoned. 
The ‘non-interference’ in German affairs was indeed a strong element in 
British policy towards Germany and was carried into fields with which he 
was perhaps less familiar than I was; but it was not due to any desire to let 
things slide, but was rather a constructive effort to hasten Germany’s return 
to the normal condition of an independant [sic] state. And for the attain- 
ment of this object I imagined His Majesty’s Government would regard a 
fixation of the total German Reparation Liability as one of the most im- 

6 M. André Tardieu was French Minister for Public Works. 
7 Cf. No. 29, note 5. 
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portant achievements. And they would I thought still hold it to outweigh in 
importance by far any temporary advantage they were now obtaining from 
the payment of reparations in an agreeable way. But, I said, I did not 
think the British Government thought that the psychological moment was 
yet in sight for bringing about a settlement, and what was making them shy 
was the absence of any indication that any terms would be forthcoming from 
America to compensate for the sacrifices which would be entailed on the 
European side. After his conversation with the Chancellor he must realize 
how strongly England stood on the substance of the Balfour note. I did not 
see how he could expect us to welcome or invite a settlement which would 
mean a further burden of taxation to the British taxpayer; but so far as 
I was aware no figure had ever been suggested for a total of German 
Reparation liability which came near to meeting our requirements under 
the Balfour note policy. 

4. Gilbert answered that if we were waiting for a change in American 
feeling we would have to wait for many years, and then might find it only 
worse, and not better. It was already worse than it had been and con- 
troversies such as those over navies or over Mr. Mellon’s figures’ certainly 
did not help. And there was very little to hope in that way if Hoover 
became President;9 all his tendencies were towards a hard bargain. But the 
British, he said, had always under-estimated the German capacity to pay. 
They had done so to an absurd extent when the Dawes Plan was being fixed, 
and they had then wanted the maximum annual payment to be fixed at 
no more than seventy-five million pounds. He himself was inclined to 
believe that the German Government could stand a payment which would 
suffice to pay off the reparation liabilities and enable the British Government 
to keep within the limits of their Balfour note policy, or at least so nearly 
within those limits that the loss would not be sensible. He hardly expected 
His Majesty’s Government to take an initiative in proposing any settlement. 
He certainly thought the French could not possibly do so. But the Germans 
must want a settlement and would be prepared to pay a great price to 
obtain fixation. He himself would be prepared to advise the German 
Government, as things are now, to accept as a total liability a payment which, 
expressed in terms of an annuity would be the equivalent, or very nearly 
the equivalent, of the present maximum annual payment under the Dawes 
Plan. He believed the German Government would be wise to accept such a 
proposal, if a German Government could be found strong enough to do so. 
The annuity of one hundred and twenty-five million pounds a year under the 
Plan might be onerous; but it would not be nearly so onerous with final 
fixation of liability allowing of proper financial policy on a definite basis. 
As to the occasion for a settlement, he was certainly impressed by the danger 


8 Mr. Mellon was Secretary of the U.S. Treasury. For the British note of May 2, 1927, 
regarding comments by Mr. Mellon relating to the British position on war debts see Volume 
III, No. 357. 


9 Mr. Herbert Hoover, U.S. Secretary of Commerce, was a candidate in the U.S. 
Presidential elections. 
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of delay. The present conjunction of financial conditions was somewhat 
fortuitous and precarious and it would be rash to expect it to last indefinitely. 
Of a change in American opinion nothing was to be hoped for years to come, 
and it was more likely to harden. A reasonable Poincaré was the best there 
was to be expected in France. And more could be got out of Germany now 
than later. On the whole he thought that the end of the present year would 
be as good a moment as any that could present itself later. 


Now Gilbert can always bring himself to speak very frankly to me and he 
certainly did so on this occasion; and I have done my best to reproduce his 
views and I hope I have given their substance above with reasonable 
accuracy, but I cannot feel sure that I do full justice to the force of his 
arguments and I do wish he would make his observations in this technical 
sort of line to Mr. Rowe-Dutton who is competent to understand and to 
report them. As to his general frame of mind, I have heard a good deal 
lately of his discouragement and maybe there is something in it; but so far 
as his work is concerned I think his discouragement is only at the prospect 
that possibly this Dawes Plan might continue indefinitely or be made to 
continue indefinitely and that his job might gradually become a kind of 
glorified Caisse de la Dette."° That he has no intention of submitting to. 
If ever he is sure that things are going to move in this way he will quit 
immediately. He has often said to me that it is a matter of indifference to 
him if he leaves at once or stays on, and this is literally true as he could get 
any salary he wanted tomorrow in Wall Street, and living in Europe means 
nothing to him. But he likes important and difficult work, and I do not 
think he wants to leave his present job so long as it gives him such work. 
And meanwhile I still believe that he means to carry it out with all the 
impartiality and objectivity of which he is capable. 


10 i.e. the Commission of the Public Debt in Egypt, constituted in 1876. 
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The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received June 1, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 99 Telegraphic: by bag [C 4154/394/18] 
PARIS, May 31, 1928 
Military experts in Germany 
The Ambassadors’ Conference considered this question this afternoon 
(see your despatch No. 1167! (C 3810/394/18) of May 22nd). 
2. Preliminary conversation with M. Massigli had shown that in this 
matter the Conference was faced with three alternative procedures: 


(a) Immediate withdrawal of experts without visits of verification as 
t No. 34. 
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suggested in paragraph 5 of your despatch No. 1167. This procedure 
was obviously unacceptable to the French; 
Action in accordance with the Conference draft resolution of March 
19th.2, Under this resolution M. Massigli would announce to the 
German Embassy in Paris the concessions which the Conference was 
willing to make in the matters of military establishments and police 
embarrackment and would at the same time emphasise the desira- 
bility of the Germans inviting the experts to make inspections in the 
matters notably of military establishments, coastal defences and 
police distribution. The French now realise that under this procedure 
the Germans will not invite the experts to make inspections without 
receiving a definite indication as to the date of their withdrawal; 

(c) Immediate notification to the Germans of the withdrawal of the 
experts on the conditions set out in paragraph 2 of the enclosure to 
your despatch No. 1167; this upon the understanding that the Germans 
will, before the withdrawal of the experts, give facilities for the inspec- 
tion of military establishments, coastal defences and police distribution. 
M. Massigli said that the French Government could not accept such 
a procedure for the moment, but that, if during the next few weeks 
the Germans would expedite the settlement of the police question 
which was the only important matter outstanding, it might be 
possible for some such general bargain to be concluded in July. 


~-s 
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3. At the Ambassadors’ Conference this afternoon M. Cambon3 made a 
proposal in the sense of the third alternative set out in the preceding para- 
graph and in view of the considerations outlined above, I accepted it. 
I thought it best at the moment not to insist at the Conference on the views 
set out in paragraphs 2 and 3 of your despatch, No. 1167, or to raise for the 
moment the question of verifications. Your views on these points have, 
however, been clearly explained to M. Massigli as well as the views stated 
in the letter from the War Office to the Military Attaché, a copy of which 
was contained in your despatch No. 1167. The definite opposition of His 
Majesty’s Government to visits by the experts or possible substitutes after 
the withdrawal of the former has also been explained to M. Massigli as well 
as the fact that in no circumstances would you allow withdrawal to be made 
conditional upon German acceptance of the inspections. 

4. The resolution adopted by the Conference reads: 


“It is decided (a) to authorise the Secretary-General to explain to the 
German Embassy in Paris the importance which attaches to the widest 
possible satisfaction being given during the month of June to the experts’ 
requests in the matter of the police and (5) to support this communication 
by similar communications on the part of the different governments 
represented at the Conference.’ 


2 See Volume IV, No. 170. 
3 M. Jules Cambon was President of and French representative on the Conference of 
Ambassadors. | 
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5. I made it clear that I should bring up the whole question of the experts’ 
mission in the first days of July, and no objection was made by any member 
of the Conference. Even Marshal Foch made no comment. 

6. I propose to take an early opportunity of explaining to the German 
Embassy the importance of doing something at once to meet the French 
scruples in the matter of the police and also, if possible, with regard to 
inviting the experts to make before their withdrawal the inspections of the 
military establishments, coastal defences and police distribution. I shall 
tell the German Embassy that it 1s evident that withdrawal of the experts 
cannot be made conditional upon German acceptance of the inspections 
but that none the less it is necessary to face the fact that unless the German 
Government will arrange to invite the experts to inspect, it is going to be 
exceedingly difficult to get a settlement of this question. I suggest that you 
should instruct His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin to take the same line. 

7. Copy of this telegram has been sent to the War Office by the Military 
Attaché. 


No. 45 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fune 1, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 100 Telegraphic: by bag [C 4155/51/18] 
Immediate PARIS, May 31, 1928 
Rhineland railways 

A long discussion took place this afternoon at the Ambassadors’ Conference 
with regard to this question. In accordance with the authority given in 
your despatch No. 1164! (€C.3753/51/18) of May 22nd, I proposed that the 
Versailles Military Committee should now be requested to draw up their 
report on this question with the help of the High Command in the Rhine- 
land, but without any further attempt being made to obtain German 
collaboration. 

2. Marshal Foch stated that, as a result of the enquiries made by the 
Rhineland Railway Commission during the last three months, it had become 
clear that it was impossible for the Versailles Committee to produce any 
useful report, unless the Germans would agree to supply certain information. 
The Versailles Committee was, under the Conference resolution of February 
8th,? in fact being asked to produce a report on German notes dating from 
1922. 1928 was not 1922. The situation was now in many respects undoubt- 
edly different, and there might now, for strengthening a bridge or doubling 
a line, be perfectly good commercial or economic reasons known to the 
German Government but unknown to the High Command, which did 
not exist in 1922. 


t See No. 28, note 5. 2 See Volume IV, No. 132. 
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3. I asked the Marshal if he meant definitely to say that he could not 
produce the report asked for in section A of the Conference resolution 
of February 8th without German assistance. He said that this was so. 
M. Cambon and M. Massigli both stated that they shared the Marshal’s 
opinion. The Belgian Ambassador also supported the Marshal. The Italian 
Ambassador made no remark, and, in fact and probably in common with 
his government, seems little interested in this question. 

4. M. Cambon proposed that in these circumstances the best procedure 
would be to explain matters verbally to the German Ambassador in Paris 
and to ask him to persuade the German Government to allow the information 
required for the report asked for in section A of the Conference resolution of 
February 8th to be given. The question of the programme of future con- 
struction (section B of the resolution) would be left over for the time being. 
M. Cambon asked me to submit this proposal to you. I agreed to do so and 
the following resolution was drafted :— 


‘It is decided to instruct the Secretary-General (a) to explain to the 
German Ambassador in Paris the circumstances in which the Railway 
Commission in the Rhineland asked the German authorities for informa- 
tion respecting the lines and works mentioned in the programme of 
destructions to be effected in the occupied territories with a view to the 
application to the Rhineland railway system of article 43 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the programme with regard to which objections were made by 
the German Government in their notes of August roth and November 15th, 
1922,3 ) 

‘(b) to emphasize to the German Ambassador the fact that the Con- 
ference intends to take account, in the drafting of any proposals it may 
make on this subject, not only of strategic but also of economic and 
commercial considerations, and 

‘(c) to explain to the German Ambassador that it is important for the 
German government as for everyone else that the German authorities 
supply the information required as soon as possible, and that, when the 
Railway Commission’s report has been received and considered by the 
Conference, the question will be discussed between it and the German 
government.’ 


5. I naturally reserved my acceptance of the above resolution but I 
should be glad to know if I may withdraw my reserve, if possible by the bag 
arriving Saturday morning, June 2nd. M. Massigli leaves for Geneva on 
Saturday evening and, if you can accept the resolution, he will see the 
German Ambassador before he goes. Otherwise action on this question will 
be further delayed. 

6. I do not think that anything in the above procedure would be incon- 
sistent with the instructions contained in paragraphs 4 and 5 (d) of your 
telegram No. 54 of January 24th. There is no question at the present stage 
of the railway commission negotiating with the German local authorities: all 


3 Not printed. 4 V. op. cit., No. 120. 
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that is contemplated is the supply by the latter to the commission of certain 
information. So soon as a report can be compiled and considered by the 
Conference, negotiations can be begun in Paris. 

7. I must warn you that I do not, in any case, expect a rapid conclusion 
of these negotiations. The French are of opinion that they will only be 
finally concluded as part of the general settlement of the question of the 
occupied Rhineland. 

8. The Military Attaché has sent a copy of this telegram to the War 
Office by to-night’s bag. 


No. 46 


The Marquess of Crewe (Parts) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fune 5, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 102 Telegraphic: by bag [General 199/IT) 
PARIS, May 31, 1928 


A meeting of the Ambassadors’ Conference was held this afternoon under 
the presidency of M. Jules Cambon. I was present with the Italian and 
Japanese Ambassadors. The Belgian Ambassador and a representative of 
the United States Embassy also attended. The following questions were 
considered. 


1. Entry of Reich{s|wehr bands into Rhineland demilitarised zone. 


Marshal Foch proposed that the German government’s attention should 
be drawn to this question in the manner suggested in the Versailles Com- 
mittee’s report of May rgth (see my despatch No. 890! of May 22nd). In 
accordance with the instructions contained in your telegram No. 402 
(C.3916/855/18) of May 23rd I deprecated this procedure, and it was 
decided (a) that the Secretary General should mention orally to the German 
Embassy in Paris the case of the Reichswehr band which played at 
Donaueschingen, and (6) that, if German requests for entries of bands into 
the demilitarised zone became too frequent in future, the attention of the 
German Embassy might be drawn to the matter. 


2. Military experts in Germany. 
This question was dealt with in my telegram No. 993 of May gist. 


1 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The Versailles 
Committee’s report instanced occasions when the German Government had not complied 
with the agreement on this subject of July 1927 (see Volume III, No. 251, note 5) and 
suggested that its attention should be drawn to the need to fulfil the provisions there laid down, 

2 Foreign Office telegram No. 40 (not printed) informed Lord Crewe that there appeared 
to be no justification for a general protest to the German Government. 


3 No. 44. 
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3. Final report of Liquidation Organ in Austria. 

It was decided to approve the Versailles Committee’s report* of May 19th 
(see my despatch No. 8995 of May 22nd and your despatch No. 12235 
(C.3915/41/3) of May goth). 

M. Cambon took this opportunity of again suggesting to the conference 
that it would be advisable in order that a record of its proceedings might 
be in existence, that steps should now be taken to arrange for the compilation 
and printing of all the minutes of the conference. In the course of twenty 
years or so, the existing typed records would undoubtedly perish. He said 
that when he had first made this proposal in 1924 (see my despatch No. 
27386 of December 16th, 1924, and your despatch No. 40915 (C.18904/260/ 
62) of December 29th, 1924) the cost would have been approximately 
125,000 francs. He thought that it would now amount to 150,000 francs. 
He was sure that the necessary printing facilities could be found and 
suggested that a secretary from each delegation should be appointed to 
proceed with the task. 

M. Massigli seemed to be a little doubtful of the practicability of M. 
Cambon’s proposal in view of the volume and expense of the task. I feel 
very doubtful if it is justified. If it is proceeded with at all, it seems to me 
that printing should be limited to the minutes relating to a few important 
subjects, e.g. military control, etc. Personally, in view of the mass of records 
relating to the work of the conference which are certainly already available 
in London, Paris, Rome and Brussels, I consider that the adoption of the 
proposal would involve waste of time and money. I should be glad of your 
instructions.7 


4. Infraction of Aeronautical agreement of May 22nd, 1926. 

The conference had before it the Versailles Committee’s report of April 
6th (see my despatch No. 674 of April 13th).8 I stated that I was unable to 
discuss this question as, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, it was 
one that should be dealt with through the diplomatic channel, and not by 
the Ambassadors’ Conference or the Versailles Committee. I pointed out 
that, as the Ministry for Foreign Affairs had been informed by His Majesty’s 
Embassy in their note of April 28th (see my despatch No. 7619 of the same 
date) His Majesty's Government were prepared to join with the French 
government in drawing the attention of the German government to the 
matter. The question was accordingly not discussed. . . .!° 

4 This report, No. 65/2 of May 149, is not printed. 

5 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

6 Not printed. This despatch transmitted the minutes of the meeting of the Ambassadors’ 
Conference om December 3, 1924. 
7 Lord Crewe was informed in Foreign Office despatch No. 1335 of June 13 that if this 


question were raised again he should state that the printed records of the Conference would 
not be of sufficient use to His Majesty’s Government to justify their participation in the 
expenses of printing. 

8 See No. 11, note 1. 

9 V, tbid., note 5. 10 The omitted sections related to other matters, 
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No. 47 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 


No. 690 [C 4167/2/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, Afay 37, 1928 
Sir, 

The Italian Ambassador enquired to-day whether I had anything special 
to say about the coming meeting of the Council of the League of Nations and 
whether there were any questions in which I especially desired Italian 
co-operation. When we had dealt with this topic, he asked me what I 
thought of the present situation in Yugoslavia and of the demonstrations 
which had followed the announcement by the Yugoslav Government of 
their intention to ratify the Nettuno Conventions.' I told the Ambassador 
that I had not intended to say anything to him on the subject. If I now 
expressed an opinion, he would know that it was only in answer to his ques- 
tion, for I had not felt sufficiently informed of the situation to offer any 
advice recently to either of the parties. To a direct question, however, I 
would give a frank answer. I thought that M. Marinkovitch since he had 
come into office? had pursued a genuinely peaceful policy and had done his 
best to relieve the tension between Italy and his country. The announcement 
of his decision to ratify the Nettuno Conventions seemed to me an act of 
great courage. Unfortunately the parties in Yugoslavia in opposition to the 
Government had seized the opportunity to embarrass him by demonstrations 
against Italy. My own view was that if Signor Mussolini were wise he would 
avoid embarrassing a Government whose troubles came from their friendly 
attitude to Italy; above all, he would do nothing to humiliate that Govern- 
ment and would do nothing to add to the difficulties which they must in any 
case encounter from the Croat-Slovene opposition. 

Signor Bordonaro said that this entirely coincided with his personal 
opinion. He had, however, had no despatches from Rome on the subject, 
but this, he thought, was reassuring, since Signor Mussolini had on previous 
occasions sent him special instructions to speak to me if the situation appeared 
dangerous. 

Signor Bordonaro then asked if I knew whether the French Government 
had advised the ratification of the conventions. There had been some 
rumours that the British and French Governments had both given this 
advice. 

I replied that I could not say whether the French Government had recently 
expressed any opinion, but I did happen to know that some time ago M. 


t For an account of these demonstrations in the Serb-Croat-Slovene State following the 
announcement on May 23, 1928, of the decision to submit for ratification these technical 
conventions dealing especially with Fiume, Zara, and Dalmatia, signed by Italy and 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State on July 20, 1925 (printed in League of Nations Treaty Series, 
vol. Ixxxiii, pp. 33-303), see Survey of International Affairs 1928, pp. 154-5. 

2 M. Marinkovitch had been Serb-Croat-Slovene Minister for Foreign Affairs since April 
1927. 
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Briand had advised the Yugoslav Government to ratify them. I had myself 
never gone as far as this, but I had at one time suggested that at the opening 
of serious conversations in Rome M. Rakitch3 should at once make it clear 
that, if the negotiations succeeded, the Nettuno Conventions would be 
ratified as a matter of course—in other words, that he should not make the 
ratification a matter of bargaining but should indicate that it would follow 
naturally from the restoration of good relations. Further than this I had 
not been prepared to go at any time, and of late I had carefully refrained 
from giving any advice at all as I did not feel sufficiently confident as to the 
response which Signor Mussolini would make to such a friendly action. 
I should not have felt justified in giving such advice unless I had been sure 
in my own mind of the favourable effect of the announcement upon Italian 
policy towards Yugoslavia.5 

The French Ambassador questioned me on this subject later in the day. 
I gave him the substance of my conversation with Signor Bordonaro. M. de 
Fleuriau told me that he had learned from M. Bark that there was no truth 
in the report that London bankers had made ratification of the conventions 
a condition of the proposed loan.* The hitch in the loan negotiations was 
in Paris, not London, and due to a difference between the Yugoslav Minister 
of Finance and the French Treasury. 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 

3 Serb-Croat-Slovene Minister at Rome. 

4 See Volume III, Nos. 95 and 107. 

5 For a record of this conversation by Signor Bordonaro see I Documenti Diplomatic 
Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. vi, No. 376. 

6 M. Peter Bark was Managing Director of the Anglo-International Bank Ltd., an 
offshoot of the Bank of England created as a British Bank for Central Europe. For this 
proposed loan to the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government cf. No. 54. 


No. 48 


Sir R. Macleay (Prague) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 4) 


No. 132 [C 4259/1382/12] 
PRAGUE, May 31, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 125! of the 16th instant, I have the 
honour to report that I had yesterday my first conversation with Dr. 
Bene§ since his return to Prague from Berlin and London. 

2. The Minister told me that he was exceedingly pleased with his visit 
to England and he spoke in the most appreciative terms of the kindness 
which had. been shewn to him by His Majesty The King, Members of the 
Government and the Foreign Office and especially by yourself. 


1 Not printed. 
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3. He did not mention any specific subjects as having formed the topic of 
his conversations, but he said that he had been at pains to explain the policy 
of the Czechoslovak Government and to assure his interlocutors that this 
policy had no aggressive or provocative aims but was directed solely towards 
the maintenance of peace in Central Europe and the consolidation of 
the commercial and economic relations between Czechoslovakia and her 
neighbours. He had been able to convince himself that the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government in like manner was inspired by the desire to ensure 
peace by removing possible causes of friction and by furthering the process of 
conciliation between the former adversaries of the Great War in the spirit of 
the Locarno Agreements. He realised that the Rothermere campaign in 
Hungary? met with no support or sympathy in any responsible official 
quarter. He had opportunities of discussing the affairs of Europe with Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, Sir John Simon} and other members of the Opposition 
and they had admitted to him that they had no fault to find with the general 
lines of the foreign policy of His Majesty’s Government. 

4. I gathered that His Excellency had been much struck by the solidarity 
of public opinion in England on the question of foreign policy and by what 
he described in French as the ‘équilibre’ in the internal conditions of the 
country. I got the impression that his visit to England had brought home to 
him the importance of the rdle which His Majesty’s Government were playing 
and would continue to play in bringing about a better understanding between 
France and Germany, and the great influence they were able to exert in 
Europe. His language led me to infer that he had come to the conclusion 
that he had somewhat neglected London in the past or rather perhaps that 
he had looked too exclusively to Paris for guidance and support and that in 
future he intended to keep in closer touch with His Majesty’s Government. 

5. After some short conversation on the subject of the effects on the 
Czechoslovak sugar industry of the recent reduction of the import duty on 
raw sugar in Great Britain, in the course of which M. Bene admitted that 
the statements made by the sugar refiners here as to the disastrous conse- 
quences of the measure to their industry had been somewhat exaggerated, I 
asked His Excellency if he could give me any information as to the intentions 
of his Government in the matter of the conclusion of a new Commercial 
Agreement with U.S.S.R. (Please see my despatch No. 118! of the 16th 
instant.) 

6. The Minister replied that the position, very briefly stated, was this. 
The existing commercial arrangement between Czechoslovakia and the 
U.S.S.R. was admittedly inadequate and unsatisfactory. He had been 
ready for a long time past to conclude a new Agreement, but the Soviet 
Government had hitherto attached the condition of ‘de jure’ recognition to 


2 For an account of this campaign, opened by an article in the Daily Mail on June a1, 
1927, by Lord Rothermere, chief proprietor of the Daily Mail, Daily Mirror, and London 


Evening News, see Survey of International Affairs 1927, pp. 205-7. 
3 Mr. MacDonald was Leader of the Opposition; Sir J. Simon was the Liberal Member 


of Parliament for Spen Valley. 
go 


which he had been unwilling to agree. The Soviet Government had now 
made fresh proposals for a purely Commercial Agreement which would 
contain no political clauses or any stipulation for immediate or eventual 
‘de jure’ recognition. The agreement would not give the Soviet Government 
the mght to appoint Consuls in Czechoslovakia. He was prepared to 
negotiate on those lines as he considered that such an agreement would 
be advantageous to his country. The question, however, was now being 
examined by all the other Government Departments which were interested 
in or would be affected by the conclusion of the Agreement, and it would 
depend on their verdict whether the negotiations would be proceeded with 
or not. 


I have, &c., 
RoNnALD MACLEAY 
No. 49 
Letter from Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Mr. Palatret 
[W 2981/30/38] 
Confidential WARSAW, May 31, 1928 


Dear Palairet, 

I have read with much interest the information from various sources sent 
by the Department to the Chancery in their letter of the 18th instant! 
regarding the possibility of aggressive action by the Soviet Government 
against their neighbours. 

I see that for the most part the possibility of such action is based on nothing 
more than the theory that because the economic situation in Russia 1s 
getting worse and worse the Soviet Government is bound to make some 
diversion abroad in order to save itself. One report, it is true, speaks of 
activity in boot and munition factories, but that is surely scanty evidence of 
aggressive intention if taken by itself. 

It may interest you to hear two opinions which I obtained here at first 
hand some weeks ago as to whether the Soviet Government, if they found 
themselves in extremis, would make war in a desperate effort to save 
themselves. 

One was that of General Sikorski? whom I met at dinner and who as you 
know, though now more or less in disgrace with Pilsudski,3 is one of the best 
Polish generals. He told me that he regarded an eventual Russian attack on 
this country as a certainty, but did not think it would occur for some years 
as everything went much slower in Russia than in the west. But as he went 
on to say that the Polish army was not so well organized to resist such an 
attack as a few years ago, I doubt if he was taking a really objective view of 
the situation. 

1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

2 Formerly Commander of the Lemberg district corps. General Sikorski had been Polish 
Prime Minister, 1922-3, and Minister of War, 1924-5. 

3 Marshal Pilsudski was Polish Prime Minister and Minister of War. 
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The other opinion was that of M. Zaleski. He said that it was just possible 
—and would be in accordance with Russian mentality—that, in the situation 
I had described, the Soviet Government might stake all on a foreign adven- 
ture. But he thought it most unlikely as they must know that if they did so 
they would be unable to feed their army at the front and that the same 
conditions—a starving army at the front and no troops at home—which had 
enabled the revolution to succeed would recur and would inevitably lead to 
their own overthrow. The brunt of the resistance would fall on the Poles 
whether the Russians attacked Roumania or Poland, but he did not believe 
that the attack would have more than one chance in a hundred of succeeding. 
He too thought that the present régime might last a good many years longer. 

Zaleski’s views are, I think, shared by the majority of well informed Poles. 


Yours ever, 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 


No. 50 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 43 Telegraphic: by bag (C 4154/394/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 1, 1928 


Your telegram No. g9,! (of May 31st. Withdrawal of experts from Berlin). 

It is not understood here in which direction it is desired that ‘the widest 
possible satisfaction’ should be given by the Germans in regard to the matter 
of the police, especially since, so far as we are aware, the concessions decided 
upon by the Ambassadors’ Conference in the matters of military establish- 
ments and police embarrackment (see paragraph 26 of your telegram under 
reply) have never yet been brought to the knowledge of the Germans. 

It appears therefore essential that the experts in Berlin should be notified 
of these concessions without delay and instructed to inform the German 
government forthwith; and that a similar communication should be made 
by M. Massigli in approaching the German Embassy at Paris in the sense 
indicated in paragraph 4 of your telegram. Otherwise his démarche would 
appear to be meaningless. 

Subject to these considerations you may accept the resolution as given in 
paragraph 4 of your telegram. It should, however, be clearly understood 
that the views of His Majesty’s Government remain as stated in paragraphs 
2 to 5 of my despatch No. 1167,? and that, @ fortiort, therefore, no reason for 
the further retention of the experts will, in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government, exist if, when the question of the experts’ mission is brought 
before the conference at the beginning of July, 1t appears that the conditions 
set forth in paragraph 2 of the enclosure to my despatch No. 1167 have 
been accepted by the German government. 


1 No. 44. 2 No. 34. 
Q2 


I hesitate to act in the sense of your suggestion that His Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin should be instructed to address the German government, at 
least until the position as regards the French desiderata in connexion with 
the police has been clarified. 


No. 51 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed Fune 4, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 103 Telegraphic: by bag [C 4198/394/18] 
PARIS, June 3, 1928 
Military experts in Germany 

Your telegram No. 43! of June Ist. 

2. As was explained in my telegram No. 49? of March 27th, the French 
government are of opinion that the concessions decided upon by the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference in the matters of military establishments and police 
embarrackment should be brought to the notice of the German government 
at the same time as the latter are asked to invite the experts to make certain 
verifications. As explained in paragraph 1 [2](b) of my telegram No. 993 of 
May gist, the French government also think that it is preferable not to 
discuss any of these matters with the Germans until the date of the with- 
drawal of the experts can also be broached. In these circumstances and as 
follows from paragraph 1 [2](4) of my telegram No. 99, the French govern- 
ment are not yet prepared to allow the experts formally to notify the German 
government of the concessions as regards military establishments and police 
embarrackment, though, in respect of police embarrackment, they are 
quite agreeable to the German government being unofficially informed that, 
as part of the general settlement, these concessions will be made. M. Massigli 
is so informing the Counsellor of the German Embassy to-day. 

3. In informing the German Embassy that the Conference is anxious that 
the German government should during the month of June give ‘the widest 
possible satisfaction’ in the matter of the police, M. Massigli is explaining 
that this means that: 


(a) the German government should do what they can to secure the 
submission and passage of the outstanding State laws as well as of the 
administrative instructions and police regulations; 

(b) since, though the Conference has not actually approved the plan for 
police distribution, the German government are well aware of what 
the plan is, they should make what progress they can in conformity 
with it, and 

(c) since the Conference intends, as part of the general settlement, to 
make the concessions desired by the Germans in the matter of police 
embarrackment, such progress as may be possible should be made on 
the basis of those concessions. 


t No. 50. 2 See Volume IV, No. 170. 3 No. 44. 
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4. With regard to paragraph 4 of your telegram, the views of His Majesty’s 
Government, as stated in paragraphs 2 to 5 of your despatch No. 1167,4 
have been fully explained to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. I purposely 
avoided stating them to the Conference at its meeting of May 31st, because 
such a course would have initiated a difficult and perhaps acrimonious 
discussion which I consider it preferable to postpone until July, when there 
will be some chance of such a discussion ending satisfactorily. The attitude 
of His Majesty’s Government on the whole question is in no sense whatever 
prejudiced by the temporary postponement of the issue. Until the Germans 
have had these few weeks to show what they can do in the matter of a final 
effort respecting the police, the French have made it quite clear that it is 
useless to open a discussion on the general question of the termination of the 
experts’ mission. 

5. I have already explained matters to the German Embassy in the sense 
of paragraph 6 of my telegram No. 99, and I have expressed my personal 
opinion that, when pointing out to M. Massigli at the end of June the 
progress made as regards the police during the month, it would probably 
be well if the willingness of the German government to give renewed under- 
takings on all outstanding points (police and others as well) could be 
spontaneously intimated. This suggestion was welcomed and accords with 
the procedure suggested notably in paragraph 6 (d) of your despatch No. 
1167. 

6. Speaking very informally, I warned the German Embassy of the 
difficulty I foresee respecting inspections. I explained that I thought the 
concessions in the matter of military establishments and police would probably 
be given and that I thought it not impossible that complete withdrawal 
might be nearer than was expected. 

7. I trust that in the circumstances explained above, you will agree that I 
have acted in the only way possible. It has for some time been evident that 
this business can only be conducted by successive stages. 


4 No. 34. 


No. 52 


Str G. Grahame (Brussels) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 11) 
No. 480 [C' 4428/969/18] 
BRUSSELS, June 6, 1928 
Sir, 

I had the honour to receive on the 2nd instant your despatch No. 331! 
of the 3oth ultimo (C 3919/193/18) regarding the conclusion which His 
Majesty’s Government have drawn from the result of the recent German 
elections. 


1 See No. 42, note 2. 
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2. I was unable to have an interview with the Belgian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs until this morning. I then told His Excellency that I had instructions 
to communicate to him your views on the subject of the Reichstag elections, 
adding that His Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris had been similarly instructed. 

3. I proceeded to speak to him in the sense of your despatch No. 1215 
to the Marquess of Crewe,? making use of the exact terms of the latter part 
of the third paragraph and of the whole fourth paragraph of that despatch. 

4. M. Hymans listened with close attention. When I had finished, he 
first of all said that the withdrawal of the military experts from Berlin did 
not appear to him to be a matter of major importance, but that the opening 
of negotiations with the German Government for the early evacuation of the 
occupied Rhineland was in a different category. He alluded to his statement 
in the Senate on February 21 in which he had spoken of the latter subject 
(this statement is reported in Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s despatch No. 1713 
of February 22) and then proceeded to give me an exposition of Belgian 
views which lasted about twenty minutes. He said that the Belgian Minister 
at Berlin had recently been having conversations with a high official in 
the German Foreign Office on the subject of a possible improvement in 
the relations between Belgium and Germany. The former had urged that the 
German Government would do well to make some public acknowledgement 
of the wrong committed by the Imperial Government in violating Belgian 
neutrality, and that it was above all necessary that there should be no more 
accusations about ‘francs-tireurs’ in Belgium and other matters such as had 
been produced by the sub-Commission in the Reichstag last year.4 Such 
attempts to put any blame for what had happened on Belgium had had a 
deplorable effect in his‘country and had called forth the most irate feelings 
against Germany. The Belgian Minister had also spoken of the necessity of 
settling the question of the marks left behind in Belgium at the Armistice;5 
and in general had declared that the preface to a ‘rapprochement’ between 
the two countries would be moral and material satisfactions of the kind 
alluded to above. According to M. Hymans, the German official had 
spoken hopefully of something being done. 

5. M. Hymans went on to say that it was absolutely necessary that the 
reparation sums due from Germany to Belgium should continue to be paid. 
The extraordinary budget of the Belgian State was based on these receipts. 
He showed traces of apprehension lest Belgian interests should be neglected 
in some future arrangement with Germany which would supersede the 
Dawes Plan. 

2 No. 42. 

3 This despatch from the Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Brussels is not printed: for a 
summary of M. Hymans’ speech see The Times, February 22, 1928, p. 13. 

4 The reference was to a report of the Reichstag Commission of Enquiry into the origin 
and conduct of the War, Das Werk des Untersuchungsausschusses der Verfassunggebenden Deutschen 
Nationalversammlung und des Deutschen Reichstages 1919-1928: Vélkerrecht im Weltkrieg (4 vols., 
Berlin, 1927): cf. G. P. Gooch, Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy (4th impression, 
London, 1930), pp. xix and 9-12. See Volume III, No. 297. 

Ss Cf. Volume IV, No. 178. 
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6. You are aware from conversations during your recent visit to Brussels 
of the point of view of the Belgian Ministers on this matter.® 

7. M. Hymans talked at great length about the value of the Rhineland 
occupation as a ‘gage’, and was emphatic on the subject of not abandoning 
it without a proper quid pro quo. He mentioned somewhat scornfully an 
incident which had recently occurred in the Commission for Foreign Affairs 
of the Chamber when M. Vandervelde? had suggested that Belgium or the 
ex-Allies together should take the initiative in shortening or bringing to a 
close the occupation of the Rhineland. M. Hymans had retorted that it 
was absurd to throw away such an asset out of vague pacific and humanitarian 
motives and that the matter should be treated on business lines, or words to 
that effect. 

8. In this connection, M. Hymans said that M. Vandervelde had told 
him recently in a private conversation that leading German socialists, who 
had met Belgians socialists at an international socialist conference at Luxem- 
burg, had declared that they would not object to an external control of the 
demilitarised zone up to and even after 1935. Their idea was that there 
should be a body in some locality such as Luxemburg who would gather 
information and watch for any illegitimate developments in the demilitarised 
zone. Apparently Herr Breitscheid® and another German socialist had made 
this proposition to Herr Stresemann who had not disagreed. At this point, 
I interrupted M. Hymans to say that I was sceptical of information 
coming through socialist channels as to Herr Stresemann’s real views on 
such an arrangement, especially after 1935, and M. Hymans agreed. 
During the rest of our conversation, he scarcely referred to the question of 
security. 

g. I can only give here a very abridged account of so long a discourse. 
M. Hymans observed at one moment that there was, according to his 
information, a sort of sentimental craze in certain quarters in France for a 
‘rapprochement’ with Germany. He believed that M. Poincaré would make 
a sympathetic allusion to it in his Ministerial Declaration; but he did not 
consider it as a movement with much force behind it. He said that he 
attributed much more value to words coming from you on such a subject, 
as the English were consistent in such matters and less apt to be affected by 
passing moods and political fashions. 

10. M. Hymans also spoke a good deal about the specially resentful 
feeling towards Germany in Belgium, owing to the prolonged occupation of 
the country. As he had told M. Vandervelde at the Commission for Foreign 
Affairs, the Belgian Government would have to feel that they really had 
public opinion, or a large majority of public opinion, behind them before 
they could advance in the direction of a real ‘rapprochement’ with Germany. 


6 See No. 9. 
7 M. Vandervelde had been Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, June 1925—-November 


1927. 
§ A prominent member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Reichstag and of the 


Commission of Enquiry into the origin and conduct of the War. 
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11. The impression left in my mind, after listening to the long harangue 
from M. Hymans, was that the Belgian Government were not inclined to 
give up their pound of flesh without receiving something satisfactory in 
return. But he said twice that, if an arrangement were to be arrived at in 
the matter of the evacuation of the Rhine, they must not wait too long, for 
otherwise the interval before it had to come to an end legally under the 
Treaty of Versailles would be so short that the Germans would not consider 
it worth while to make sacrifices. 

12. I felt that it would be of little use to argue with M. Hymans about 
details, as it would probably make him obstinate and produce heated replies. 
I therefore confined myself to generalities, and, taking up a remark which 
he had let fall about the present condition of Belgium being unexpectedly 
flourishing, I observed that no country in Europe was more sensitive to an 
improvement in general conditions on the continent than Belgium, with 
her international commercial interests and her big transit trade. In fact, I 
might even venture to say that the present prosperity of Belgium could 
without paradox be attributed largely to the conclusion of the Locarno 
Treaties. I then insinuated that the wider view would probably be the more 
profitable one in the end for Belgium and that her prosperity was certain to 
increase still further as the continent of Europe settled down, and when, to 
quote the terms of your despatch, Republican Germany had achieved that 
state of complete normality in her international relations which had always 
been her aim and which the Nationalists had hitherto always declared to be 
impossible of attainment by means of the policy of Locarno. 

13. I ended by saying, in answer to a remark of M. Hymans that foreign 
affairs had probably not been the real pivot on which the German elections 
had turned, that we must in any case take into account the fact of the victory 
of republican and pacific parties over their adversaries, for otherwise it 
would be said that we treated pacifist Germany no better than nationalist 
Germany. M. Hymans concurred and said that it would be certainly 
maladroit to give such an impression to the Germans. On taking leave of 
him, I observed that, after so long a stay here, I knew as well as anyone 
the feelings of Belgium towards Germany and the susceptibility of Belgian 
public opinion, but that it seemed to me that things were getting better; and 
I begged him earnestly not to adopt an a prior attitude, nor to approach 
with a prejudiced mind the question of an earlier evacuation of the occupied 
Rhineland than would have been possible if the circumstances in Germany 
were other than was actually the case. 

14. M. Hymans assured me cordially that I need have no fear on this 
score.9 

I have, &c., 
GEORGE GRAHAME 


° For a record of this conversation by M. Hymans see Ch. de Visscher et F. Vanlangen- 
hove, Documents Diplomatiques Belges 1920-1940 (Brussels, 1964), vol. ii, pp. 496-8. 
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No. 53 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 11) 


No. 238 [N 3090/488/55] 
WARSAW, june 7, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of an interesting report on 
the political situation in Polish Upper Silesia by His Majesty’s Vice-Consul 
at Katowice, together with its enclosures in original.! 

2. This report has not reached me in time to enable me to comment at 
length by this week’s messenger on the very unsatisfactory state of things 
which it reveals and there is in any case little which I am for the present in 
a position to add to it. I have little doubt, however, that Mr Ross is justified 
in ascribing the greater part of the blame to the policy and methods of Dr 
Grazynski. I trust therefore that he 1s not over sanguine as to the likelihood 
of an impending change in the Voivodeship. No confirmation of the report 
has reached me here but I shall take an early opportunity of making discreet 
enquiries on the subject. 

3. I may mention that Mr Ross, who passed through Warsaw yesterday, 
informed a member of my staff that although the political situation was 
bad, from the economic point of view the outlook was distinctly promising. 


I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 


ENcLosur_E IN No. 53 
Report on the Political Situation in Polish Upper Silesta. 


A close study of the political situation in Polish Upper Silesia, with special 
reference to the German minority, leads me to the conviction that the lapse 
of time has not served to moderate the national passions aroused at the time 
of the plebiscite.2, On the contrary, it seems that to-day the hatred of things 
German is more pronounced than ever. The hatred is expressed in numberless 
ways, not only in outrages on person and property, but, what 1s worse, in 
a systematic pressure psychically, rather than physically, exerted. If any 
reliance is to be placed on the statements of German sympathisers, Silesia 
to-day presents the picture of a bullying majority and a cowed minority. 
The public voice of the minority is the “Kattowitzer Zeitung’. I was inclined 
to read political articles in this newspaper with reserve, believing it to be 
too partisan to present its information in an objective light and ready to 
exaggerate the terror, but I now understand from a well-informed and 
neutral source that the constant fear of confiscation compels it to publish 
only those illustrations of the so-called terror which are established beyond 
doubt and actually to omit reports of a graver nature, the publication 

1 Mr. Ross’s report is preserved in confidential print only: the enclosures therein, which 


are preserved in original, are not printed. 
2 March 20, 1921: cf. First Series, Volume XVI. 
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of which might lead to its suppression. This view of the matter had cer- 
tainly not occurred to me before, but, as the gentleman who expressed it to 
me has ready access to a knowledge of terror-acts committed against the 
minority, I am bound to treat his opinion with respect. 

I shall now attempt to justify, by reference to actual incidents, my opinion 
that this alleged terror exists in undiminished degree, to explain its causes 
and to suggest its cure. 


The Terror. 


2. There recently came into my possession a document which I might call 
a catalogue of acts committed against members of the German minority 
since 1922. This document is appended to this despatch as Annex 1. It 
comprises complaints which were made to the Volksbund3 by members of 
the minority. The objection that the source of this document is tainted can 
be disposed of, I think, because each incident is so clearly particularised that 
little or no effort would be required to refute it, if it were false. A report, 
based on this document, and containing seventy-five of the cases therein 
specified, was sent last week by the Volksbund to the League of Nations.‘ 

3. Many of these incidents are individually trivial, but even trivial 
incidents, such as cases of window-smashing, can have a serious moral effect 
on the victim if they are regarded as a warning of worse to follow. Taken in 
the mass, they assume a more serious aspect than they do in isolated instances. 
A great number of the incidents recorded, however, are by no means trivial, 
though they do not reach the intensity of murder. 

A tabulation of the cases, according to years, is illuminating :— 


1922 bas i “es i 3 I 
1923 a — = - ee 16 
1924 si i ds =a 3 4 
1925 i i 5% ba c II 
1926 a a te as 3 36 
1927 - cis ba ba ea 30 
1928 (three months only) ae Be ia 27 
Observe that, 


(2) According to this tabulation, the year 1926 saw a great rise in the 
incidence of terror-acts, scarcely diminished in 1927, and that the 
records of 1928 bid fair to eclipse those of previous years. But, lest it 
be said that the German Volksbund is too prejudiced to present the 
facts objectively, let me add that one of the senior officers of the 
Insurgents,5 and a member of their executive council, himself admitted 


3 The German People’s Union in Upper Silesia. 

+ This petition entitled ‘Protection of Minorities in Upper Silesia: Conditions of Public 
Security in Polish Upper Silesia’ and dated May 19, 1928, is printed in League of Nations 
Official Journal, October 1928, pp. 1622-9. 

5 i.e. Cwigzek Powstatcéw Slaskich, the Union of Silesian Insurgents, dating from the time 
of the plebiscite. 
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to me, with regret, that this is unfortunately true. This heightened 
inflammation is to be attributed to the collective influence of the 
following factors. The general election provided an opportunity for 
outbursts of national sentiment. The unfortunate ‘Rota’ case,® which 
achieved a publicity and had results quite disproportionate, coincided 
with the equally regrettable affair at Rossberg in German Silesia? 
and further disturbed the temperamental equilibrium of the Polish 
Nationalists. 

(b) Nearly 50 per cent of the cases are directly attributed to members of 
the Insurgents, and there is good reason to think that adherents of 
this body are guilty of many more. 

(c) Out of 125 cases cited, in six only was any punishment inflicted. 


The difficulty of separating cases of pure hooliganism or private quarrels 
from those which have a real political foundation is obvious, but there can be 
scarcely any doubt that there 1s primd facie evidence for believing that cases 
referred to the Volksbund are so referred because they take place on a 
political background. 


The Policy of Polonisation. 


4. The year 1926 coincided with the assumption of power as Voivode of 
the present holder of that office, Dr. Grazynski. By Germans the Voivode 
is everywhere execrated. By chauvinistic Poles he is everywhere praised. 
The minority chafes at his intolerance. The Poles admire his unwearying 
efforts to knit Silesia as closely and as quickly as possible to Poland proper. 
His attempt to do so quickly and radically is, I think, the root of the present 
problem in Upper Silesia. By nature the Silesian is neither a Pole nor a 
German. He comes of a race apart. If he could not preserve his identity as 
a Silesian, he would be Polish or German as best suited his interests. Even 
Herr Ulitz, the leader of the German Volksbund, admitted to me that the 
German minority here, tactfully handled, would in time become good Poles. 
There seems no doubt, however, that the Voivode regards the minority as an 
unstable and a potentially dangerous element. To render that element 
innocuous, there is a steady infiltration of Poles from other districts, such as 
Galicia and Congress Poland. Many of these newcomers swell the ranks of 
the so-called Insurgents, so-called because, if those who actually took part 
in the revolution were mustered, they would form, I am told, only the nucleus 
of that body. 

The policy of intensive Polonisation pursued by the present Voivode, the 
more it is rigorously applied, the more it seems to estrange the feelings of the 
minority. This policy 1s applied in many directions. The public services, 
such as the railways, are filled with Insurgents. I have reason, indeed, to 


6 The reference was to the complaint of the German minority in Upper Silesia in 
February 1928 about the singing of the Rota, a Polish patriotic song, in schools. 

7 The reference was to an incident at a children’s féte held in Rossberg on March 25, 
1928, by the Polish and Catholic Association of Upper Silesian Schools of Oppeln. 
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think that it is impossible for any man to obtain work in the public services 
if he does not subscribe to the extreme views of that body. Such discrimina- 
tion affects the minority in a manner which the terms of the Geneva Conven- 
tion® are designed to prevent. The infiltration of Polonising elements is not 
confined to the working classes. It is also being studiously pursued in the 
higher posts of the heavy industries. 


The Minority Schools. 


5. The Polish attitude towards the minority schools, however, excites 
even more resentment. The chief of the Education Department of the 
voivodeship is M. Regorowicz. M. Regorowicz has repeatedly told me that 
he is completely tolerant of the minority schools as long as they are loyal, but 
he has nevertheless incurred the suspicion of being even more chauvinistic 
than the Voivode himself. Numberless protests have been lodged by the 
Volksbund with the Mixed Commission in connexion with the minority 
schools. Even in the routine work of forwarding these protests there is a 
lamentable want of expedition. The channel of communication between the 
Volksbund and the Mixed Commission is the Minority Office, and forty days 
are allowed this office to transmit papers. Yet months sometimes elapse 
before this is done, and even then they have often to be sent back for comments 
which should have appeared in the first instance. Thus delay is added to 
delay. Finally, the Mixed Commission issues its award. In school matters 
the finding is often ignored, and the Volksbund is then compelled to submit 
the matter all over again before a higher court at the League of Nations. 
Lest I be suspected of making an unsupported statement, let me refer to the 
cases affecting the erection of minority schools at Biertultowy, Gieraltowice 
and Stara Wies (see my despatch No. 119 of the 20th March). 

6. Even if the difficulties encountered in the erection of minority schools 
were overcome, there still remain the difficulties of administration against 
which the existing ones have to contend. I need only mention two of these 
difficulties: first, the provision of teachers and, secondly, the accommodation 
of pupils. Dismissal of staff and delay in the appointment of new teachers 
are common, and so it is alleged that minority children suffer from inadequate 
tuition. In the matter of classes, minority children are said to be formed into 
classes far in excess of those in the Polish schools, so that the child receives 
less individual attention. These allegations are not copied from a pro- 
German newspaper, nor have they been made to me by a German or a 
German Pole, but by a neutral gentleman in a good position to speak on the 
subject with accuracy. 


8 This convention of May 15, 1922, between Germany and Poland for establishing a 
conventional régime in Upper Silesia is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 118, 
pp. 365-585. 

9 This despatch was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Warsaw despatch No. 122 of 
March 26 (neither printed). For discussion by the Council of the League of Nations of 
petitions from the Deutscher Volksbund regarding these schools see League of Nations Official 
Journal, April 1928, pp. 401-2, and July 1928, pp. 881-2 and 945-6. 
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7. The method of dealing with applications for admitting children to 
minority schools is also open to criticism. In my earlier despatches I dealt 
very fully with this aspect of the case, and acquainted you with the ruling of 
the president of the Mixed Commission that the subjective or personal declar- 
ation of the parent that the child’s language 1s German is sufficient to qualify 
that child for admission to a minority school, and that this declaration cannot 
be contested. As you are aware, this whole question was recently debated at 
The Hague, where it was decided that a parent is entitled objectively to 
declare what is the language of the child and that the authorities cannot 
contest his declaration.'° Notwithstanding the fact that the press of both sides 
hailed this award as a victory, neither Poles nor Germans were really very 
satisfied with it, the Germans because it took accord [ste ? account] of 
objective elements, the Poles because it did not concede enough. In practice, 
however, if it is inadmissible to contest any declaration, it seems possible for 
a parent to make one which can be quite at variance with the objective 
elements of the case. The general opinion here is that the finding was not 
happy. An official of the Mixed Commission informed me some time ago 
that one of its effects might be to annul the work of the examiner, M. Maurer." 

8. The announcement of the children for the minority and Polish schools 
was recently due. Previously to the date appointed, therefore, there was 
undoubtedly a propaganda undertaken by the Westmarkenverein'? to 
induce parents not to send their children to minority schools. Three leaflets 
are annexed hereto (Annex 2 (a), (6), (c)) as proof of this propaganda. 
The moral pressure exerted on poor parents by this propaganda is obvious. 
The scarcely-veiled threat, “Do not forget that, according to your action, 
blessing or execration will follow you,’ calls up visions of beatings or sabotage. 
‘Only the child who attends Polish schools finds a decent living in Poland’ 
is a convincing argument for a poor man. The fact that these warnings are 
issued by the Westmarkenverein (a national organisation not unlike the 
Insurgents) inspires a fear of the consequences if they are disregarded. 

g. The pressure does not end here, however. Should the parent ignore 
the propaganda used to divert him from his purpose, pressure is reapplied 
to him when he makes his formal application to admit the child to the 
minority schools. Annex 3 (a), (6), contains instructions issued to a so-called 
‘Anmeldekommission’, which the Polish authorities have erected for the 
purpose of receiving applications. I am informed that, when a parent 
announces a child before this commission, it 1s customary for the president 
to question him: ‘Have you seriously thought over this question?’ ‘Do you 
realise that the child has to earn its bread in Poland?’ ‘Where are you 

10 Cf. Publications of the Permanent Court of International Justice, Sertes A, No. 15, April 26th, 
1928, Collection of Judgements, No. 12 ‘Rights of Minorities in Upper Silesia (Minority Schools)’ 
(Leyden, 1928). 

11 For the resolution of the Council of the League of Nations on March 12, 1927, to 


appoint a Swiss expert on educational matters to examine the ability of children to speak 
German before being admitted to minority schools, see League of Nations Official Journal, 


April 1927, p. 401. 
12 Union for the Protection of the Western Marches. 
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employed?’ thus creating in his mind the unpleasant feeling that, if he 
persists in his original intentions, the consequence to him may be serious. 
This was told to me by the German consul, M. Illgen, but, though he is a 
prejudiced party, I do not think he would tell me what he did not sincerely 
believe to be true. Indeed, from another source I learn that a complaint 
in regard to the working of this commission has already been laid before the 
Mixed Commission. 

10. In Annex 3 (6) it will be seen that declarations are to be taken in the 
sense either that the child speaks ‘only German’ or ‘only Polish’. It would 
be very interesting to ascertain whether The Hague decision contemplated 
other objective elements than merely the language which the child is 
accustomed to speak in daily life. If no other objective elements are con- 
templated, it is difficult to see what can determine the category of a child 
who speaks what is known as ‘Wasser-Polnisch,’ a hybrid speech that is 
neither the one language nor the other. 


German and Polish Minorittes contrasted. 


11. It may be interesting to compare the treatment of the Polish minority 
in Germany with the treatment of the German minority in Poland. No 
better index can be found than the incidents of complaints referred to the 
Mixed Commission. In German Upper Silesia, I am informed, the total 
number is twenty-seven. (Note.—This probably does not take account of 
cases amicably adjusted.) In Polish Upper Silesia the number of cases some 
time ago awaiting decision was over 1,000 (see my private letter to Mr. 
Leeper of the 20th March).'3 It is now much higher. An official of the 
Mixed Commission told me a few days ago that the number of complaints 
now reach a total of 2,200. I am myself so astounded at these figures that I 
consider it well to check them, and I give them therefore at present with 
reserve. 

12. Another interesting difference is that it is easy to compose differences 
in German Upper Silesia by amicable arrangement, whereas this method of 
adjusting disputes is not possible on this side of the frontier. I mention this 
confidentially on the authority of M. Kaekenbeck, of the International 
Arbitral Commission in Beuthen, and members of the Mixed Commission 
here. 

13. The recent incident at Rossberg in German Upper Silesia certainly 
stands out conspicuously, but such incidents appear to be extremely rare, 
and I am of the opinion that the culprits were adequately punished. They 
were youths of about 19 or 20 years old, and, in ordinary circumstances, 
would probably have got off with the option of a fine. But, because the 
Polish minority was involved, no option was given. The ringleader received 
eight months, four more accused six months, and the remainder three 
months imprisonment. It is interesting to compare this with the list of 
crimes, some of them far more serious, set out in Annex 1, which appear to 
have been committed in Polish Upper Silesia with impunity. 

13 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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The Solution of the Problem. 


14. The only cure for these evils seems to be, on the one hand, a moderate 
and tolerant policy towards the minority in place of the repressive policy 
that has existed since 1926, and, on the other hand, a more energetic 
control of lawless elements. 

15. If it be true that in the past the Central Government in Warsaw has 
been too distracted by the problem of Vilna to pay enough attention to that 
of Silesia, I have grounds for thinking that a change is in view. I am informed 
that the Central Government is regarding with some anxiety the trend of 
events here, and does not fully agree with the extreme handling of the 
situation by the present Voivode. The recall of Dr. Grazynski to Warsaw, 
and the appointment of a successor capable of exercising a moderating 
influence, is therefore not an unlikely contingency. I am informed, indeed, 
that his successor, in the person of General Brescher,™ is already named. 
In the inner consciousness of Dr. Grazynski it may be that he is beginning to 
realise the evils of a divided Silesia. There are indications that his anta- 
gonism with Korfanty's is not so acute as it was. Korfanty not very long ago 
recanted his separatism (which was probably nothing more than an election 
manceuvre), and adhered to the Government. This at least brought him 
politically, if not personally, nearer to the Voivode. A few days ago, I 
understand, both men met in Zakopane and had a four hours’ conference 
together. The fact that these two men could come together in this manner is 
a happier augury for Silesia than the present outlook would warrant. 

16. Incidentally, it is interesting to observe that a small, but wealthy and 
intelligent, section of the Powstancow, known as the National Insurgents, 
still adheres to Korfanty. The main body of the Insurgents, who are under 
the Voivode’s protection, are composed of poorer and less educated classes. 
One of their officers declared to me, however, that if Korfanty and Grazynski 
could compose their differences, or if Korfanty’s influence in Silesia returned, 
nine-tenths of that body would go over to him. 

17. In regard to the control of the actions of the Insurgents, it is admitted 
that they include numbers of lawless persons. Their executive is concerned 
with this problem. Indeed, the Voivode has just issued an instruction 
forbidding the entrance of new members unless they are thoroughly approved. 
A purging process is desirable, but this is a delicate operation. The reasonable 
members of the Powstancow now are aware that many of their members do 
not do them credit, and, I think, are genuinely desirous of eliminating them. 
I am quite prepared to believe, too, that some incidents are laid to the charge 
of the Insurgents because it is convenient to do so. One of their officers 
admitted to me that it was very unfortunate that such a stigma should attach 
itself to the entire body because certain disorderly elements found themselves 


14 The reference was probably to General Gustaw Orlicz-Dreszer, a Polish cavalry 


commander. 
1s M. Korfanty was a leader of the Polish Christian Democratic Party. He had been a 
Polish Plebiscite Commissioner in Upper Silesia, 1920-1, but had been dismissed in May 


1921: cf. First Series, Volume XVI, No. 29. 
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within its ranks. Nevertheless, a great deal of the responsibility for this 
state of affairs must rest with those who accord to the Powstancéw more 
than a semi-official protection. The Voivode himself has repeatedly associated 
himself with them, and only a few days ago addressed them as a ‘staatser- 
haltendes Element’.16 Is it to be wondered that, under the cover of his 
benediction, violent and unintelligent persons think they can flout the laws 
with impunity? There are probably 42,000 Insurgents in Upper Silesia in 
addition to a number of Haller groups!” and a very inconsiderable number 
of Strzelci [Strzelcy].!8 The first are certainly a force to be reckoned with, 
and the influence they could have in the legitimate defence of Poland would 
be meritorious were it not marred by deeds of violence. 

16 State-preserving element. 

17 General Jézef Haller, who had been Chief of the Polish General Staff, 1923-5, had left 


the Polish Army in 1926 in opposition to Marshal Pilsudski. 
18 Riflemen. 
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Memorandum by Mr. Sargent 
[C 4602/4602/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 8, 1928 


The desirability of obtaining orders for British industry in connexion with the 
flotation on the London market of development loans by foreign Governments. 


In a recent despatch Mr. Sperling! drew attention to the fact that not a 
single contract placed abroad by the Bulgarian Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission (established under the refugee loan scheme of 1926)? went to British 
firms, and he expressed the fear that no British firm would receive an order if 
and when the new Reconstruction Loan for Bulgaria is successfully negotiated 
although, under the loan scheme, £ 1,250,000 is to be devoted to the improve- 
ment of roads, railways etc. He intimated that a large proportion of the 
refugee loan was found in Great Britain, and as it is probable that an equally 
large proportion of the Reconstruction Loan will be found in this country 
some commensurate benefit to British manufacturers ought to be assured. 
He stated that the Bulgarian directorate of railways have often declared their 
preference for British material, but he surmised that the allocation of 
contracts depends rather on the experts appointed by the Finance Commission 
to administer the loan than on the Bulgarian Government. 

This last remark was perhaps unfortunately worded, but even so, it 
contained what this department regard as elements of the truth. M. Regnoul! 

1 The reference was to despatch No. O.T. ‘A’ 5 of March 19 from H.M. Minister at 
Sofia to the Department of Overseas Trade, a copy of which was transmitted from the 
latter to the Foreign Office on March jo. This despatch was in the sense indicated below. 

2 For the protocol relating to the settlement of Bulgarian refugees dated September 8, 
1926, see League of Nations Official Journal, October 1926, pp. 1343-6. 

3 A French railway expert appointed by the League of Nations. 
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has been appointed under the Bulgarian Reconstruction Loan scheme to 
advise on the purely technical aspects of Bulgarian railway improvement, 
and while the placing of contracts is a matter for the Bulgarian Government it 
is more than possible that before doing so they will consult M. Regnoul who, 
knowing French firms, material and specifications better than any other, 
would, in the ordinary course of events, suggest the names of French firms 
in preference to others. This is not to suggest that he would willingly act 
unfairly but merely that he would take the path of least resistance. 

On receipt of Mr. Sperling’s despatch the Department of Overseas Trade 
passed a copy on to the Treasury who merely drew attention to the unfortu- 
nate wording and stated that the Finance Commission were in no way 
concerned in the placing of orders, which is strictly in the hands of the 
Bulgarian Government. M. Regnoul, according to the Treasury, would 
simply act as an adviser to the Finance Commission as to the best programme 
for the use of the limited amount of money available. In theory, of course, 
this view is correct. In practice it is to be doubted, for the reason given above, 
whether the placing of orders would work out quite in the way the Treasury 
indicate. 

It is not, of course, the primary function of the Foreign Office to create 
conditions which are favourable for the securing of British orders, but it was 
considered that as opportunities for British trade might be allowed to go 
begging for the want of a little initiative on our part, it would be advisable 
to prompt the Department of Overseas Trade to return to the charge—in 
this case to the Treasury—and to hint that a meeting might usefully be 
called between the Treasury, the Department of Overseas Trade, the Board 
of Trade and the Foreign Office at which a general line of policy might be 
worked out as regards the extent to which H.M. Government can and ought 
to use the opportunity provided by the flotation of development loans by 
foreign Governments in this country in order to secure business for British 
firms. The Department of Overseas Trade has acted on this suggestion and 
an inter-departmental meeting will shortly take place. 

As regards the Bulgarian loan, it seems probable that the opportunity for 
obtaining orders for British firms has now passed. In any case what is 
required for the purpose of the proposed inter-departmental committee’s 
discussions is that the latter should direct its attention not so much to loans 
issued under the aegis of the League when in ordinary circumstances the 
danger of industrial rivalries ought not to arise, but to purely commercial 
loans in the flotation of which the League of Nations are not called upon to 
play any part. 

It has now been laid down (see Sir Otto Niemeyer’s letter of the 29th 
March, 1928)¢ that the League should only concern itself with loans required 
for the stabilisation of national currency and the balancing of State finances 
—matters in which the League has at its command expert knowledge and 
experience, invaluable to a Government whose currency and finances are 
in disorder. On the other hand the League, it is felt, ought not to make 

4 Not printed. 
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itself in any way responsible for development loans required for public 
works and involving the giving of contracts to private firms. The League 
has in such cases no special knowledge to place at the disposal of the Govern- 
ments concerned which would justify their intervention, and if the League 
created a precedent by intervening in such cases there would be a danger that 
a Government which might try to break away and to dispense with the 
League’s services would as a result find its credit unjustly impaired on the ~ 
money market where the entirely false impression would have taken root 
that the issue of such loans under the aegis of the League gives to the lenders 
some sort of additional security. But for the purpose of the present memoran- 
dum the chief objection to League intervention in such cases is that it 
exposes the League to the danger of having its impartiality called into 
question and of being accused of allowing its machinery to be used by one 
or other Government anxious to obtain advantages for the benefit of its 
own national industry. It is precisely because the present Bulgarian loan is 
in part a development loan that such a conflict of industrial interests is to be 
feared. On the other hand, there were special reasons, which need not be 
gone into here, why it was desirable that the Bulgarian loan should be issued 
under the aegis of the League of Nations notwithstanding the fact that it did 
not strictly come within the category of loans suitable for treatment by the 
League. 

To turn now to the purely commercial loans raised by foreign Govern- 
ments for development purposes. Under present conditions these loans are 
only made possible by an agreement, tacit or otherwise, between the big 
international banks, of which the Bank of England is one. The growing 
inter-dependence of the great international banks and the increasing intimacy 
of their relations has resulted in the Bank of England having to carry on 
negotiations and conclude agreements on financial subjects which are 
bound occasionally to have an important bearing on the relations between 
this and foreign countries both in the political and commercial spheres. 
The task before the proposed inter-departmental committee would be to 
ascertain, with particular reference to this class of loan, how far it is either 
desirable or necessary for the Bank of England to carry on these negotiations 
without consulting the interests of British trade and industry. 

The position at present is far from clear, but recent incidents have produced 
the impression that the Bank of England considers that in these international 
dealings it is only concerned with satisfying the requirements of financial 
and economic stability. Once these requirements have been satisfied the 
Bank of England does not appear to exact any further conditions in return 
for the issue of a loan or part of it on the London market, such as the expen- 
diture in Great Britain for the benefit of British industry of at least some part 
of the money raised in the London market. 

At the present moment there are two such loans in prospect, which for the 
purposes of the inter-departmental committee, might be safely taken as 
typical cases. They are the loans which the Roumanian and Yugoslav 
Governments are trying to raise on the international market. 
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In the case of the forthcoming Roumanian loan it is generally thought that 
this will be secured by a Franco-Amcrican group. It is also equally admitted 
that the loan will not be a success without the active support of the Bank of 
England and possibly of the Stock Exchange. Messrs. Vickers-Armstrong 
have for years been studying the possibility of securing railway contracts to 
the value of £5,000,000 under any loan issued for Roumania, and latterly 
they have been working with Messrs. Schroeders who have conducted 
minute enquiries into Roumanian finances and were generally admitted to 
be the house best fitted for issuing such a loan. Difficulties were encountered, 
however, Over certain preliminary questions which needed settlement, and 
the Roumanian Government suddenly broke off negotiations with Messrs. 
Schroeders and entered into negotiations with a Franco-American group 
even though their terms are probably harder than those which would have 
been given by Schroeders. As usual in such cases there have been negotia- 
tions between the Bank of England and the Bank of France regarding the 
proposed issue of the loan by the Franco-American group instead of by 
Messrs. Schroeders, and although the Foreign Office has not been informed 
of their nature it has been indicated that the Bank of England have come to 
some sort of arrangement with the Bank of France which made it undesirable 
for H.M. Minister at Bucharest to urge the Roumanian Government to 
continue their negotiations with Messrs. Schroeders with a view to the 
flotation of a loan in London and the consequent granting of railway 
contracts to Messrs. Vickers-Armstrong. In fact H.M. Government have 
been prevented from giving support to a British firm which was trying to 
obtain an important contract from a foreign Government, which in normal 
circumstances it certainly would have afforded. If the Bank of England 
considers itself bound by the rule that it must never in these matters of 
foreign loans allow itself to be influenced by considerations of securing orders 
for home industries, it is suggested that in return the Bank of France, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of America and the other international banks will 
strictly observe a similar self-denying ordinance. If not, the Bank of England 
ought to reserve its liberty of action, and in any case the Foreign Office 
ought not to be prevented from intervening in whatever way is considered 
most suitable in order to support British industrial and even financial 
interests which may be competing for business. 

In support of this argument it may be mentioned here that we learn from 
a confidential but unimpeachable source that the Quai d’Orsay have 
instructed the French Minister at Bucharest to inform M. BratianuSs that 
they have the greatest interest in securing that a French engineer expert 
should draw up a report for the French Government on the state of the 
Roumanian railways before the issue of the loan, and that the French Govern- 
ment attach the greatest importance to the securing of orders for French 
firms. 

In the case of the Yugoslav loan negotiations, the Foreign Office are almost 
completely in the dark. The only information we have on the subject has 

5 M. Vintila Bratianu was Roumanian President of the Council and Minister of Finance. 
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been wrung from the Bank of England via the Treasury piece-meal when we 
specifically asked for enlightenment. 

When the Yugoslav war debt to Great Britain was funded last summer® 
the Yugoslav Minister of Finance was informed in the City, in reply to an 
enquiry, that no loan would be possible on the London market until the 
Yugoslav currency was stabilised. Dr. Marcovitch came to London in 
December last to discuss the preliminary conditions of such a loan, and the 
French immediately endeavoured to secure an understanding that any loan 
issued in London would be conditional on the satisfactory settlement of 
the French war debt. The London bankers apparently are not prepared 
to agree. In February Rothschilds informed us that a consortium of banks 
consisting of Barings, Schroeders, Hambros, Rothschilds, and the American 
groups Kohnloeb, Blair, and the Chase group, were in negotiation for a 
series of loans to Yugoslavia and that provided certain financial reforms 
were Carried out at Belgrade other loan developments might be expected to 
follow shortly. We have no information of the attitude which the Bank of 
England are adopting in these negotiations. 

Dr. Marcovitch on returning to Belgrade announced that preliminary 
negotiations for a loan of £50,000,000, to be issued in London, had been 
concluded and that the first {12,000,000 of this sum would be devoted to 
stabilisation and public works. While it is not clear whether the preliminary 
conditions demanded by the banks have yet been fulfilled, it is obvious that 
ifand when such a loan is issued a large proportion of the loan will be devoted 
to public works of various descriptions. Correspondingly large orders will be 
put up and the present moment seems opportune for considering whether, 
in view of the fact that a large proportion of the money will be found in 
London, an equally large proportion of the orders cannot be secured for 
British firms.7  * 

O. G. SARGENT 


6 This agreement of August 9, 1927, is printed with annex in British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. 126, pp. 294-7. 

7 A meeting took place on June 21 between representatives of the Foreign Office, the 
Board of Trade and the Department of Overseas Trade at which it was decided to ask the 
Board of Trade Advisory Council whether it had discussed the general question of loans in 
foreign countries and with what results. At this meeting the Foreign Office emphasised that 
‘since the Bank of England refused to stipulate for contracts to this country when giving 
their support to foreign development loans, efforts should be made to induce the other 
national banks participating in international loans to pledge themselves to a similar self- 
denying ordinance so as to allow free competition between the industries of the various 
countries concerned’. 
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No. 55 


Record by Sir A. Chamberlain of a conversation 
with Herr von Schubert (Geneva)? 


[© 4516/969/18] 
GENEVA, June 9, 1928 


Herr von Schubert, with whom I had already had a long conversation on 
matters connected with the business of the Council,? asked me for a second 
interview to speak of some other subjects which were not on the order paper. 
I was able to receive him yesterday. 

2. He said that he did not wish to discuss any large problem with me, 
but only to call my attention to two subjects, a serious discussion of which 
could not be much longer postponed. 

3. The first of these was the occupation of the Rhine. In regard to this [ 
observed that as he well knew the sooner it could be brought to an end the 
better I should be pleased, because as a bargaining counter with Germany 
it was a wasting asset and it would be to the general interests of the Allics to 
use it before it had lost all value. But he must know perfectly well that it 
presented immense difficulties for a Frenchman and that probably no 
Frenchman could agree to early evacuation except in return for some tengible 
[stc] benefit. Monsieur Berthelot had given mesome account of the conversation 
which he had had on this subject with Herr von Schubert last March.3 
I must confess that my experts saw immense difficulties in the way of such a 
large operation as Monsieur Berthelot had foreshadowed and I myself was 
unable to see how these difficulties could be overcome, but all I wished to 
say at the moment was that I would beg Herr von Schubert to have the 
problem carefully studied by his experts and to be prepared with a solution, 
which they had satisfied themselves was practicable before the German 
Government raised the question again. We could not afford another Thoiry* 
with its immense expectations and absolutely negative result. Herr von 
Schubert expressed his entire agreement. 

4. The second point to which Herr von Schubert desired to call my 
attention was the subject of disarmament. This matter had been discussed 


1 Sir A. Chamberlain was attending the fiftieth session of the Council of the League of 
Nations which met at Geneva from June 4-9. For the records of this meeting see League of 
Nations Official Journal, July 1928: see also Cmd. 3171 of 1928, League of Nations. Fiftieth 
Session of the Council. Report by the Right Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., M.P., Brittsh 
Delegate. Sir A. Chamberlain left Geneva on June ro for a holiday and returned to London 
on June 19. 

2 No record of this conversation has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 

3 Cf. Volume IV, No. 164. 

4 The reference was to the conversation between M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann at 
Thoiry on September 17, 1926: for accounts of this conversation see G. Suarez, Briana: 
Sa Vie-Son Geuvre (Paris, 1938), vol. vi, pp. 218-27 passim, and Akten zur deutschen auswartigen 
Politik 1918-1945, Series B, vol. 1, part 2 (Gottingen, 1968), Nos. 88, 94-5 (cf. Gustav Strese- 
mann: His Diaries, Letters, and Papers (ed. and trans. by Eric Sutton: London, 1935f.), 
vol. ili, pp. 17-26). See also Volume II, Chapter IT. 
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and adjourned and discussed and adjourned again and again. On the last 
occasion it was said that we must await the results of the French and German 
elections. In the absence of Dr. Stresemann and Monsieur Briands it was 
obviously impossible to discuss it this week, but he wished to draw my serious 
attention to the fact that unless some practical results were shortly realised it 
would be impossible longer to restrain German opinion. He particularly 
disclaimed any idea of using language in the nature of a threat, but failure 
to make some advance within a very limited time would make it impossible 
for the German Government to resist the conviction which was forming in 
Germany that the whole pretence of disarmament was a sham and that the 
opening words of the section of the Treaty of Versailles which imposes 
disarmament on Germany mean nothing and that therefore the basis of the 
restrictions imposed upon Germany was gone. 

5. Herr von Schubert then offered some explanations for the attitude of 
Germany towards the Kellogg proposal. He did not appear to feel any 
difficulty about the interpretations attached to that proposal in the British 
note,® but he said that Germany could never accept the French reservations.7 
He entirely agreed that we must reserve our obligations under the Covenant 
and the Treaty of Locarno, but he thought that the maintenance of the whole 
French Treaty system would make the Kellogg proposition meaningless. 

6. I told him that I was glad he had mentioned this subject. There seemed 
to me to be a great deal of misunderstanding about it. I then described to 
him what the Franco-Polish Treaty® was and the conditions under which 
either party to the Treaty had the right to call on the other for assistance, 
and I argued, as I have done elsewhere, that this was a particularly innocent 
treaty and that in fact it would only come into play if and when Germany 
by an act of aggression had broken at the same time the Kellogg pact. To my 
surprise he agreed and asked only why in that case it was necessary to mention 
these Treaties at all. To this I replied that that was not my concern, all I 
wished to make clear was that these treaties were not incompatible with the 
Kellogg proposal and that they should not be allowed to prevent its 
acceptance.?° 

A.C. 


5 M. Briand was unable to attend the Council meeting on account of illness. 

6 See No. 349. 

7 See No. 315, note 1. 

$ The reference was to the Franco-Polish treaty concluded at Locarno, printed in Cmd. 
2525 of 1925 as item No. a2. 

® The substance of paragraphs 1-3 of this record was embodied in Foreign Office 
despatch No. 767 to Berlin of June 15 and of paragraphs 5-6 in despatch No. 785 of June 19. 
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Letter from Mr. Sargent to Mr. Roberts! (Belgrade) 


[C’ 4230/2/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 11, 1928 
Dear Roberts, 

Your despatch No. 230? of June Ist and your letter of the same date,? 
regarding the renewal of the Pact of Rome.3} We are disposed to think that 
it would be far better for you not to mention the subject to Marinkovié at 
all. For some time now the Secretary of State has persistently declined to 
give any advice with regard to Italo-Serb relations, and it seems to us 
therefore all the more necessary to walk warily because, as the Secretary of 
State has pointed out, it is by no means certain which way Mussolini would 
jump even though the ratification of the Nettuno Conventions were carried 
out. We do not therefore want to suggest any modifications in the Pact of 
Rome which Italy might not after all be disposed to give. Moreover, this is 
Marinkovic’s own business. He it is who has had the courage to ratify the 
Nettuno Conventions or at least to try to effect ratification, and it may 
therefore be assumed that he has worked out his tactics and will instruct 
Rakié to tackle Mussolini on the whole question as soon as ratification is 
agreed to. All that we want as you know is that the tension between the 
two countries should disappear, and it is quite immaterial to us how this is 
done. If Marinkovié should make any direct request to you for advice, your 
best answer would be that you must refer to London. 

We hope that Marinkovié will not ask you for advice at all, as we don’t 
want to give any: but for your own information I can say that I assume that 
the line we shall take will be to suggest to the Serbs that they should work for 
a comprehensive conciliation and arbitration agreement with Italy. 

Yours ever, 
ORME SARGENT 


1 Second Secretary in H.M. Legation at Belgrade. 2 Not printed. 
3 For the treaty of friendship of January 27, 1924, between Italy and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 120, pp. 683-4. 
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Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to Str A. Chamberlain (Recewved Fune 16) 


No. 498 [C 4604/49/18] 
BRUSSELS, june 13, 1928 
Sr, 

I have the honour to inform you that in the course of a speech in the Senate 
on June 7 upon the Belgian budget, the Minister of Finance made an allusion 
to the eventual revision of the Dawes scheme and to the Belgian attitude in 
regard to questions connected therewith. 
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2. Baron Houtart stated that the execution of the Dawes plan was pro- 
ceeding normally. As regards reparations in kind, propaganda was being 
conducted in this country for the adoption of this method of payment. 
The Government had addressed themselves to the ‘Société Nationale des 
Chemins de Fer’ and the ‘Lloyd Royal Belge’ in order to induce them to 
give orders in Germany on reparation account. The problem was a delicate 
one and care must be taken that Belgian industry did not suffer. 

g. Baron Houtart mentioned the rumour that the revision of the Dawes 
scheme was on the tapis, but added that the Belgian Government had received 
no notice to that effect. As the Minister for Foreign Affairs had recently 
stated, the starting-point for the revision of the Dawes scheme would be 
indicated by the Government of the United States; so long as the United 
States took no step in advance there would be no change. But if such an 
initiative were taken, the attitude of Belgium would have to be one of great 
reserve. The Belgian delegates at Washington had secured a settlement of 
debts by means of annuities which made it possible for Belgium to amortise 
her commercial debts without being too heavily charged in respect of inter- 
allied debts.' This arrangement was well conceived and any other one 
might be prejudicial to Belgium. Moreover, the system of the Dawes 
annuities would enable Belgium to carry out progressively the scheme of 
development works which she had in hand. Belgium asked for nothing. 
She carried out all her engagements, but if the day for revision came, she 
would have to insist that she lost nothing thereby. 

4. Reminded by an interruption of the question of the German marks, 
Baron Houtart stated that if a general arrangement were made, this 
question would have to form part of it. 

5. In the course of conversation with the Counsellor of this Embassy on 
June 9g, the Political Director at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs reverted to 
the subject of the evacuation of the Rhineland and kindred questions. He 
said that when the time came M. Hymans would be prepared to consider 
these problems objectively, but he repeated with some emphasis remarks 
previously made regarding the necessity of an agreement under which 
Belgium would not suffer. 

6. As regards the marks question, M. Le Tellier said that the Belgian 
Government must have an arrangement with Germany. They were prepared 
to be very liberal. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen expressed the view that there 
was little hope of support from His Majesty’s Government on this question 
and suggested that, as at the time of the Paris Conference in 1919 the Allies 
had not taken the view that this matter could be embodied in the Versailles 
Treaty or dealt with as an inter-allied question, there was little real hope of 
this view being now modified. 

I have, &c., 
GEORGE GRAHAME 


1 Cf. the agreement of August 18, 1925, between Belgium and the United States for 
funding the Belgian war debt to the United States, printed in Combined Annual Reports of the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission, 1922-1926 (Washington, 1927) as exhibit No. 44. 
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No. 58 


Ser R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fune 18) 


No. 435 [C 4627/49/18] 
Very confidential BERLIN, june 15, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 404! of May 30, I have the honour to 
transmit herewith a memorandum of a further conversation with Mr 
Parker Gilbert upon June 12th. 

I have, &c., 
(for the Ambassador). 
ARTHUR YENCKEN? 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 58 
Very confidential 
Record by Sir R. Lindsay of a Conversation with Mr. Parker Gilbert on June 12 


I was not able to see Mr Gilbert till June 12, as he was much taken up 
with the preparation of his report.3 In the meanwhile I had a conversation 
with Mr Cutcheon+ who was a good deal concerned at Gilbert’s growing 
restlessness and weariness. He pointed out that in September 1929 Gilbert 
would have finished 5 years in his present post and expressed the belief that 
he would not continue at his work after that moment if he thought it were 
likely to run on as it was now proceeding. He was anxious that Gilbert 
should be encouraged to be patient; and at the same time nervous of what 
the effect would be if the prospect were held out to him of any considerable 
period of waiting—say a year—before any action were taken. I repeated to 
Mr Cutcheon the substance of what I was going to say to Gilbert. 

I told Gilbert that as a result of what I had learned in London he could feel 
quite assured that no such change in British policy had taken place as he 
apprehended. The British Government were just as firmly convinced as 
ever that the present régime of vast inter-governmental payments was 
radically wrong and were as anxious as ever that it should be brought to an 
end. No instructions to the contrary had ever been issued and no statements 
authorized. I would not go as far as to say to him that if British policy ever 
changed he would necessarily and in all cases be informed; but I could say 
that he certainly would have been informed if the change of policy he had 
apprehended had been adopted. London, I said, had taken up a purely 
expectant attitude simply because they had not been able to see how they 
could balance their account between debts and reparations on any figure for 
the latter which had hitherto seemed practicable to them. The Treasury had 
been impressed by the opinion he had expressed to me on this point, that a 

1 No. 43. 

2 Second Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Berlin. 

3 i.e. Report of the Agent General for Reparation Payments June 7, 1928. 

4 Mr. F. W. M. Cutcheon was the American Citizen on the Reparation Commission. 
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fixation of liability would be so valuable to the Germans that he would 
advise them, in order to obtain it, to accept a liability somewhere near that of 
a standard year under the Dawes Plan. At the same time they were conscious 
of the immense technical difficulties in the way of bringing about the realisa- 
tion of any such large sum, if the Germans could be brought to accept the 
liability, difficulties to which he himself must be quite alive. If he could 
further any scheme by which the British Government could substantially 
balance, to a million or two, their incomings and outgoings, then he could 
feel sure of their strong support. I think I may say that Gilbert was not 
merely pleased, but even quite elated at these assurances, which, he said, 
took a great load off his mind. 

I was encouraged by the way he took all this to preach patience to him. 
On the question of opportunity I pointed out to him that some time next year, 
I imagined not later than June, we should be having a general election in 
England; it was not possible to foretell when, nor could I say how much it 
would incapacitate His Majesty’s Government from action, but it might 
make it difficult to start next winter, might necessitate patience etc. He said 
that there were far too many uncertainties about at the present moment for 
it to be possible to foresee now when business could be broached—the course 
of stabilization in France, the American Conventions, the formation of the 
German Ministry and its future tendencies, and the English situation. 
We might be able to see more clearly a month hence. Meanwhile he quite 
agreed that patience would be wanted, but he also thought there was some 
fun to be looked forward to. 

I said we thought that it would probably be better for him to look after 
the reparation situation in France. To this his response was rather non- 
committal, but he did not say no, and he agreed that perhaps in view of the 
past history of Anglo-French reparation policy, Poincaré might not be too 
susceptible to British suggestions in the future. He was very much alive to 
the difficulties there would be in inducing Germany to take any initiative 
towards bringing about a settlement, and he was not particularly sanguine as 
to the prospects of a government of strong men emerging now in Germany.§® 


5 i.e. the Republican and Democratic party conventions of June 1928 for the forthcoming 
Presidential elections, held in Kansas City and Houston, Texas, respectively. Mr. Hoover 
was nominated as Republican candidate and Governor A. E. Smith of New York as the 
Democratic candidate. 

6 With reference to this conversation Mr. Rowe-Dutton stated in a letter of June 13 to 
Mr. Leith-Ross, Deputy Controller of Finance in H.M. Treasury, who sent a copy to Mr. 
Sargent, that Sir R. Lindsay had spoken on lines agreed at a meeting with Sir W. Tyrrell 
and Sir R. Hopkins in London on June 4 and that Mr. Gilbert ‘appeared pleased with the 
conversation, and, in general, seems to be in a happier mood than he has been for some time 


past’. 
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No. 59 


Mr. Henderson! (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 20) 


No. 1068 (C 4746/3955/18] 
PARIS, June 19, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to my letter? to Sir William Tyrrell of June 18th, I have the 
honour to transmit to you, herewith, copies of a memorandum: submitted to 
the Ambassadors’ Conference by the French delegation respecting the recent 
gas explosion at Hamburg. 

2. You will note that the French delegation proposes that the Conference 
should ask the German government to explain how they reconcile the state- 
ments made with regard to the origin of the stocks of gas involved with the 
declarations of destruction communicated to the Control Commission in 
1924, and how they consider the sales of warlike chemical products which 
Stolzenburg is apparently making, with the enforcement of the German law 
on the export of war material.‘ 

3. I presume that you will consider that an enquiry of this nature is not 
now within the competence of the Ambassadors’ Conference. It appears, 
in fact, to fall within the category of questions described in paragraphs 2 (c) 
and 7 of your despatch No. 699 (C 2146/2146/18) of March 11th, 1927,5 
as ‘allegations made by an interested government to the effect that 
the German government are violating one or other of the disarmament 
clauses or the rules by which they are defined’. I do not know whether, if 
this is the case, you would be prepared to agree to the proposed enquiry 
being addressed by the interested governments to the German government 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels. 

4. I must warn you that the French government attach importance to 
this question and that unless we proceed very cautiously, it may give rise to 
a request on their part for an investigation under article 213 of the Treaty of 
Versailles. In any case I fear that this event is likely to be used by the French 
government as an argument for the necessity of insistence on certain 
investigations by the military experts before their withdrawal. 

5. I should be glad to receive your instructions on this matter as soon as 
possible. I have, &c., 

NEVILE HENDERSON 

1 Minister in H.M. Embassy at Paris in succession to Sir E. Phipps who had been 
appointed H.M. Minister at Vienna. 

2 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This letter referred to the explosion at 
Hamburg on May 20, 1928, of a tank containing phosgene gas which belonged to the 
Stolzenberg chemical works: for an account of the official report by the German Ministry 
of Economic Affairs published on June 1, see The Times, June 2, 1928, p. 12. See also Parl. 
Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 218, cols. 617-19, and op. ctt., H. of L., vol. 1xxi, cols. 981-5. 

3 This memorandum dated June 14 (not printed) was in the sense indicated below. 

4 This German law of July 27, 1927, in application of the provisions of article 170 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, 1s printed in an English translation in The Board of Trade Fournal, May 
17, 1928, pp. 637-8. For a report on the alleged manufacture of phosgene gas by Messrs. 
Stolzenberg in the U.S.S.R., see Volume ITI, No. 20. 5 See Volume III, No. 4!. 
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No. 60 


Mr. Henderson (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fune 20) 


No. 1069 [C 4747/969/18] 
PARIS, June 19, 1928 
Sir, 

Owing to the frequent absences from Paris which M. Briand’s convales- 
cence has entailed, no suitable opportunity has occurred of acting on the 
instructions addressed to the Marquess of Crewe in your despatch No. 1215} 
(C.3919/193/18) of May goth respecting the communication to M. Briand 
of your views on the results of the German elections. 

2. From such conversations as members of the Embassy have had at the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, I gather that there is there, as in the “T'emps’ 
article quoted in Lord Crewe’s telegram No. 92? of May 22nd, a full realisa- 
tion of the significance attaching to the Nationalist defeat at the Reichstag 
elections, so far as acceptance by German opinion of the Locarno treaty and 
membership of the League of Nations is concerned. It is, however, not my 
understanding that it follows that the Ministry think the moment ripe for a 
settlement of both the questions—military experts and evacuation—indicated 
in your despatch. 

3. As Lord Crewe pointed out in paragraph 6 of his despatch No. 14973 
of July 8th, 1927, moderate opinion in France arguing from the history of 
France itself, is not convinced that the German revolution—much less a 
single general election—has produced any real change in German policy. 
As was explained in Lord Crewe’s despatch No. 1497, it 1s considered that 
that policy, while accepting Locarno and membership of the League, may 
still be fundamentally hostile to France and Great Britain. With regard to 
the justice of this view, the concluding paragraph of despatch No. 7424 
addressed to you by His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin on December rath, 
1927, 1s an interesting commentary. 

4- Respecting the two questions mentioned in your despatch No. 1215, I 
do not think that that of the withdrawal of the military experts from Berlin 
need present any insuperable difficulty. The question is now a secondary 
one for the French Government. Provided the German government will 
agree to invite the experts to conduct prior to withdrawal certain verifica- 
tions, I see no reason why this matter should not be disposed of in the course 
of the summer. 

5- On the other hand, the question of the opening of negotiations for the 
early evacuation of the occupied Rhineland is of a very different character. 
It has for long been clear that prior to complete and final evacuation of the 
occupied Rhineland the French Government will require the acceptance 
by Germany of some practical arrangement for the initiation when necessary 
of enquiries by the League of Nations into conditions in the whole of the 

1 No. 42. 2 Not printed: cf. No. 42. 
3 See Volume III, No. 263. 
4 This paragraph is printed in Volume IV, No. 58, note 2. 
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demilitarised zone on the left and right banks of the Rhine. The latest French 
statements on this matter are contained in Paris despatches Nos. 94 and 1995 
(paragraphs 7 to 9) of January 18th and February 3rd, 1928. Another 
essential preliminary to final evacuation will be the conclusion of some 
arrangement bringing the Rhineland railway system into conformity with 
article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. It is possible also that additional 
guarantees will be required from Germany as regards the situation in 
Eastern and Central Europe. All these questions should, it is true, be 
capable of settlement in a general negotiation respecting evacuation, even if 
that negotiation were to be opened immediately. 

6. But it has recently become clear that these are not the only difficulties 
inherent in the question of the evacuation. Speaking to two different mem- 
bers of the Embassy on May goth and May 31st M. Berthelot repeated the 
statements which, as it appears from your despatch No. 767 to Berlin® of 
June 15th, he made to M. von Schubert in March. Complete evacuation 
was, he said not possible until the German reparation debt had been 
commercialised and its payment thereby put beyond all doubt. M. Berthelot 
added that he did not consider that this could be done until after the 
American and possibly also after the British elections. In these circumstances 
it was much better not to raise false hopes by talking of evacuation for the 
moment. Confirmation of M. Berthelot’s statement on this matter is afforded 
by a conversation which a member of the Embassy had with M. Parmentier 
(the former reparation expert)? on June 13th. In the course of this conversa- 
tion M. Parmentier said that M. Poincaré had himself just told him definitely 
that, so long as the Germans had not commercialised the reparation debt, 
thus putting its payment beyond all reasonable doubt, he, so long as he 
remained in power, would not consider the complete evacuation of the 
occupied Rhineland. Similarly the “Temps’ of June 16th states that ‘it must 
not be thought that it is sufficient to nominate a Socialist Chancellor and 
to maintain M. Stresemann at the Wilhelmstrasse® for the allies to make 
every concession to Germany without asking from her in return solid 
guarantees both from the point of view of finance and security. German 
opinion would, in thinking this, be running the risk of making a dangerous 
mistake. It must realise that any new reparation settlement is necessarily 
subordinated to a war debts settlement which does not depend only upon 
France, and that an early evacuation of the Rhineland can only be practically 
considered if the Reich fulfils all its obligations and if the general security is 


SV. op. cit., No. 116, note 4, and No. 130, note 2, respectively. For the speech by M. 
Briand reported in Paris despatch No. 199, cf. also 1bid., No. 129. 

6 See No. 55 above, note g. 

7 M. J. Parmentier of the French Ministry of Finance had been a member of the Dawes 
Committee. 

8 On the resignation of Dr. Marx of the Centre Party as German Chancellor on June 12, 
Herr Hermann Miller, leader of the Social Democratic Party, had been asked by President 
von Hindenburg on the same day to form a Cabinet. Herr Miller was negotiating to form 
a grand coalition with the People’s Party, in which Dr. Stresemann, who was convalescing 
near Baden-Baden, would remain Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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not thereby compromised.’ Lastly, I would draw your attention to the 
“Petit Parisien’s’ comments on M. Zaleski’s recent visit to Paris (see my 
despatch No. 10269 of June 13th) in which it is stated that the evacuation 
of the Rhineland will be accompanied by certain financial arrangements 
which just as much as military occupation will influence the German govern- 
ment in the direction of moderation. 

7. Inall these circumstances whilst no opportunity will be lost of impressing 
upon M. Briand your view of the importance of the result of the Reichstag 
elections in so far as the foreign policy of Germany is concerned, and of 
urging, if the need arises in the approaching negotiations, a moderate 
attitude as regards the withdrawal of the military experts, I doubt if it will 
be wise for this Embassy at this stage to urge specifically the early opening of 
negotiations for evacuation. I am afraid, and I understand that Lord Crewe 
agrees, that insistence thereon on our part now would not only be premature 
but might even weaken the force of any representations which it may become 
necessary to make to M. Briand in matters in regard to which French public 
opinion feels less strongly such as the withdrawal of the military experts. 
Should however an opportunity occur of obtaining M. Briand’s view 
respecting evacuation, it will naturally be taken and the occasion will be 
used to speak generally in the sense of the terms of your despatch No. 1215. 


I have, &c., 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


9 Not printed. This despatch transmitted an extract from Le Temps of June 14 reporting 
a press conference given on June 12 by M. Zaleski, who visited Paris for a few days before 
leaving for a short visit to Brussels, June 13-14. Lord Crewe reported in his despatch that 
according to the Petit Parisien M. Zaleski had drawn the attention of the French Government 
during his visit to the reaction on the situation in Eastern Europe which would result from 
the evacuation of the Rhineland. 


No. 61 


Letter from Mr. Wigram (Parts) to Mr. Sargent 


[C 4778/394/18) 
PARIS, June 19, 1928 


Dear Sargent, 
Thank you for your letter of June 18th about military experts. 
2. Needham has written to the War Office to-day? explaining why some 


1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This letter was evidently the reply to a 
letter of June 15 from Mr. Wigram (not preserved in Foreign Office archives), the docket 
of which read: ‘Withdrawal of military control experts from Berlin. Has agreed with M. Massigli 
that first step in matter, which is to be discussed by Ambassadors’ Conference during July, 
is for experts to give Versailles Committee details necessary to bring up to date latter’s 
report on May roth [cf. No. 34, note 2]. Committee will then forward their observations 
to Conference, who will open discussion on question of withdrawal. Will be guided in 
these discussions by Foreign Office despatch No. 1167 [No. 34]. Suggests that Colonel 
Gosset should return to Berlin to expedite despatch of Experts’ report to Versailles 
Committee.’ (Colonel Gosset had been in London for consultations.) 

2 This letter is untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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further report from the Versailles Committee will be necessary at the begin- 
ning of July. In the matter of the police we know that progress has already 
been made since May tgth, and laws have apparently been passed in 
several States additional to those mentioned in the report of May 1gth.3 
There may be a few other minor matters in which progress will have been 
made during June. Some sort of additional report from the Versailles 
Committee, based on information supplied by the experts, is therefore bound 
to be necessary. Both Needham and I feel that if Gosset is in Berlin he will 
be able to see that any additional progress made by the Germans during the 
last six weeks is put by the experts in the best possible light. 

g. As regards Massigli’s conversations with Rieth, I have heard of them 
both from Massigli and Rieth himself. Rieth, it appears, quite understood 
the importance of the German government making all possible progress in 
the police question during the month of June and telegraphed to Berlin 
accordingly. He has been to see Massigli more than once on this question, 
and has on each occasion reported slight progress respecting the passage of 
the various laws etc. 

4. Rieth has also been made aware that the French Government expect 
the Germans to invite the experts to make various inspections, though, so 
far as I can make out, Massigli has, up to the present, avoided coming to 
grips with this part of the question. Rieth is taking the line that inspections 
are quite impossible, and the German Ambassador spoke to Lord Crewe in 
the same sense about a week ago. Until the experts furnish information at 
the end of June as to what has been done respecting the police, Massigli 
seems disinclined to proceed further, and, beyond possibly getting Gosset to 
go back to Berlin, I do not see that, for the moment there is anything else 
which we or you can do. You can rely on us to deal with the question with 
the utmost energy at the beginning of July. 

5. I have dealt with the question of the Rhineland railways in a separate 


letter.+ 
Yours ever 


R. F. WicraMs 


3 Cf. note 1 above. 

4 This letter of June 1g is not printed. 

5 Mr. Sargent replied on June 25 that in view of the German attitude regarding visits 
by the experts it appeared ‘all the more desirable that we should be ready to fight our 
battle for their withdrawal on the ground which we have always preferred—i.e. indepen- 
dently of any attempted bargaining for visits’. He further conveyed approval for the pro- 
gramme agreed by Mr. Wigram and M. Massigli culminating in a meeting of the Conference 
of Ambassadors on about July 12. 
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No. 62 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 22) 


No. 446 [C 4821/969/18) 
BERLIN, june 20, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the recent utterances of the Polish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs at public functions in Paris and Brussels have 
not failed to arouse controversy in the German press. More particularly 
M. Zaleski’s speech to the Franco-Polish Association in Paris on the 11th of 
June! was given wide publicity. According to the version usually quoted the 
Polish Minister stated that the question of security played just as predominant 
a role in Poland as in France. For that reason all pledges which guaranteed 
the joint security of the Allies were of the utmost value, and their surrender 
without adequate compensation could not be a matter of indifference to 
Poland. These and similar remarks attributed to M. Zaleski during his 
subsequent visit to Brussels provoked sharp rejoinders here; the general 
sense of which was that the occupation of the Rhineland was no concern of 
Poland, and that the security requirements of France were amply met by 
the Treaty of Locarno. Nationalist German newspapers hastened to point 
out that the victory of the Social Democrats in Germany, so far from hastening 
evacuation, had evidently encouraged the Polish Government in the belief 
that this was a suitable moment to press for an Eastern Locarno. 

2. Inasemi-official statement the Diplomatische Politische Korrespondenz 
of the 12th of June argued that the occupation of the Rhineland was not 
meant as a guarantee for all the new frontiers of Europe or the other terri- 
torial changes affected at Versailles. Were Germany to accept such a thesis, 
occupation must continue for an indefinite period to secure such develop- 
ments as the transfer to Japan of the former German leaseholds in Shantung.? 

3. A number of important newspapers seized the occasion to point out 
that in comparison with the Eastern frontier question evacuation was of 
subordinate importance, and that no German Government would dare to 
enter into permanent commitments for the sake of anticipating evacuation 
by a brief span. The evacuation of the 2nd Zone would normally fall due in 
a year and a half.3 

4- German newspapers took advantage of M. Zaleski’s return journey 
through Germany to seek an interview, but apparently he deputed his 
Chef de Cabinet, Szumlakowski, to deal with the press. A statement furnished 
by the latter to a Rhenish newspaper appeared sufficiently authoritative to 
be circulated by Wolff’s Telegraphic Bureau on the 16th of June. This 
statement ran as follows:— 

1 See The Times, June 13, 1928, p. 15. 

2 Cf. article 156 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

3 According to article 429 of the Treaty of Versailles the zones of occupation centred on 
Coblenz and Mainz were due to be evacuated on January 10, 1930, and January 10, 1935, 


respectively. The evacuation of the first zone, centred on Cologne, had been completed on 
January 30, 1926: see Volume I, Chapter II. 
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“The statements of the Polish Foreign Minister have been garbled in the 
French and German press. It can be stated emphatically that M. Zaleski 
did not speak at all about the evacuation of the Rhineland. The words 
“Rhineland” and “evacuation”? were not mentioned in his speech. He 
declared that the foreign policy of the Polish Government was aimed at 
safeguarding the guarantees in the Peace Treaties, which secure Poland’s 
territorial integrity and guarantee her security. The idea of altering the 
territorial boundaries set up by the treaties constitutes a grave danger 
for European peace. The advocates of alteration of the existing order of 
things as established by the treaties are enemies of the treaties and of the 
Polish alliances. The surrender of these valuable pledges without adequate 
compensation cannot be a matter of indifference to Poland. If the prob- 
lem of the evacuation of the Rhineland be raised in connection with 
M. Zaleski’s utterances, Poland’s attitude is that as one of the contracting 
parties to the Treaty of Versailles, she is interested to a very considerable 
extent in the question of evacuating the occupied area, and that conse- 
quently Poland must be a party to any discussion concerning evacuation, 
inasmuch as a security factor for the execution of the Peace Treaties is 
affected. The Polish Government is in no sense hostile to premature 
evacuation provided adequate compensation be given. The Polish 
Government are genuinely anxious, as always, for a good understanding 
with the neighbouring German state. Their anxiety in this respect is 
instanced by the nomination of M. Knoll, who formerly occupied a high 
administrative post in Posen under the German Imperial régime, as 
future Minister of the Polish Republic at Berlin.’ 


5. This statement, if it were intended to appease German opinion, 
failed in its object. German newspapers retorted that the only adequate 
compensation which the Polish Government could envisage was German 
recognition of the Eastern frontier, in other words an Eastern Locarno. 
Any proposal of this kind would meet with the same uncompromising 
opposition from a German Government with a Social Democratic Chancellor 
as from its predecessors. The “T'agliche Rundschaw’ stated that it was unable 
to recognise any Polish claim to be ‘interested to a very considerable extent 
in the question of evacuating the occupied area’. Germany claimed evacua- 
tion in fulfilment of a given promise and as a natural corollary to the Treaty 
of Locarno. Should France raise counter-claims they would be discussed; 
but no Polish voice in the matter would be considered. 

6. Herr von Schubert in conversation with me yesterday, referred with 
some anxiety to these Polish utterances. He pointed out that Poland is not 
concerned in Reparations and that Germany could never admit that she 
was concerned with the security question on the Rhine. Indeed, he said, 
M. Briand had twice informed the German Ambassador at Paris that the 
French Government did not mean to allow Polish interests to intervene in 
the solution of the Evacuation question. This latter he said in conjunction 
with the Reparation question would be difficult enough anyhow, and the 
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German Government could not possibly allow it to be further complicated 
by Polish claims. 
7. [have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at Warsaw.‘ 


I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


4 Sir W. Erskine reported in Warsaw despatch No. 271 of June 28 that he had that 
morning asked M. Zaleski ‘what exactly he had had in mind when he had spoken of the 
necessity of not abandoning guarantees for Poland’s security without a satisfactory equiva- 
lent. His Excellency proceeded to make a rather embarrassed and distinctly lame explana- 
tion of his action. He said that he had had no special guarantees in mind. The only 
guarantees which would be of any real value—guarantees by Great Britain similar to those 
given in the case of the western frontiers of Germany—he knew that Great Britain would 
never give. But in the last few months there had been an intensive campaign in Germany 
for a revision of the eastern frontiers, and he would like an assurance that this would stop. 
As a matter of fact he had not mentioned in his speech the question of the evacuation of 
the Rhine, and he did not think there was any justification for all the fuss that had been 
made on the subject in Germany. ... From M. Zaleski’s manner and somewhat laboured 
explanations I formed the opinion that he recognised that he had made a mistake. I said 
that personally I regarded this misunderstanding on the part of the journalists and the 
consequent press campaign in Germany as most unfortunate, as obviously Germany was 
more likely to become reconciled to her present eastern frontiers if her relations with Poland 
were placed on a more cordial footing, a view with which he professed his entire agreement.’ 


No. 63 


Mr. Henderson (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fune 21) 


No. 1070 [C 4783/41/3] 
PARIS, June 20, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you, herewith, copies of a memorandum! 
addressed by the Italian Embassy to the Ambassadors’ Conference and of 
the draft of a memorandum prepared by the Versailles Committee in regard 
to the liquidation of military contro] in Austria.? 

2. You will recollect that on January 17th the Austrian Minister in Paris 
informed the Conference? that the Austrian government undertook to 
complete by July 1st, 1928, the work outstanding at Blumau, Simmering- 
Heide, Wollersdorf and the Vienna arsenal, to disband the ‘Gemeindewache’* 


1 Not printed. This memorandum of June 141s briefly summarized in paragraph 3 below. 

2 This draft memorandum (not printed) of June 16 related to the outstanding questions 
set out in the letter of December 2, 1927, from the Conference of Ambassadors to the Austrian 
Minister in Paris (see Volume IV, No. 79), to which the Conference had further drawn 
attention in accordance with its resolution of February 8, 1928 (ov. op. cit., No. 133). The 
Allied Military Committee proposed that the Conference should inform the Austrian 
Government of the names of the military experts envisaged in the letter of December 2, 
1927, and invite the experts to make the verifications laid down in the second part of that 
letter. ‘The Committee finally made the proposal discussed in paragraph 6 below. 

3 This note is not printed. 

4 Communal guard. 
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at Vienna as soon as the internal situation in Austria permitted, and to 
authorise the military experts detailed by the Conference to verify the 
execution of these acts. Further, on February 14th the Secretary-General of 
the Conference drew the attention of the Austrian Legation in Paris to 
the Austrian government’s failure to complete the various acts relating 
to disarmament and notably to the Gross-Mittel depot which they had 
undertaken to execute before January 31st, 1928.5 

3. No reply has ever been returned by the Austrian Legation in Paris or 
by the Austrian government to the communication made by M. Massigli on 
February 14th, and the Italian Embassy and the Versailles Committee now 
both draw attention to this fact as well as to the approach of July rst, the 
date by which certain of the acts mentioned in the Austrian government’s 
undertaking of January 17th have to be accomplished. In addition, the 
Italian Embassy complains that within the last few months two fresh events 
have occurred, both capable of constituting breaches of the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty of St. Germain,® the discovery of a secret store of arms 
at the Vienna arsenal and the importation of certain armoured cars. 

4. The Ambassadors’ Conference will presumably consider these questions 
at its next meeting which will probably be held about July roth or rath. 
If by that date the Austrian government have not informed the Conference 
of the effect given to their undertaking of January 17th I presume that the 
Conference will wish to call the Austrian government’s attention to the 
matter. I should in any case be glad of authority if necessary to agree to 
such a proposal as well as of authority to notify to the Conference at that 
date, for the information of the Austrian government, the name of the 
British expert who, I understand, will be Captain Parry Jones.? 

5. I presume that at the same time the Conference will be asked to agree 
to request the Austrian government to reply to the Secretary-General’s 
enquiry of February 14th and to their being warned that failure to answer this 
enquiry, as well indced as to fulfil the undertaking given on January 17th, 
will compel the Conference to draw the attention of the Council of the League 
of Nations to the matter, when presenting to that body its final report on the 
liquidation of military control in Austria. I would ask authority to agree also 
to this proposal. 

6. In view of the instructions contained in paragraphs 2 (c) and 7 of your 
despatch No. 699 of March rith, 1927,8 I would not propose to agree to any 
action being taken by the Conference in the matter of the two new possible 
breaches of the Treaty of St. Germain to which attention is drawn in the 
Italian Embassy’s memorandum. I should be glad to know if you consider 
that these are questions to which the interested Governments should draw 


5 V. op. cit., No. 133, note 6. 
6 The Austrian peace treaty of September 10, 1919, printed in British and Foreign State 


Papers, vol. 112, pp. 317-498. 
7 Captain Parry-Jones was Military Attaché to H.M. Legations at Budapest, Berne and 


Vienna. 
8 See Volume III, No. 41. 
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the Austrian government’s attention through diplomatic channels. I would 
not propose to agree either to any proposal that the Austrian government 
should be asked to invite the experts to verify the state of fulfilment of those 
acts which under the note of December 2nd, 1927,9 had to be accomplished 
before January 31st, 1928. You will note that a proposal in this sense is 
actually made at the end of the draft of the Versailles Committee’s memo- 
randum of June 16th. The Military Attaché will also withhold his consent to 
this proposal. 

7. I should be glad of instructions on the various points raised in this 
despatch at as early a date as possible.'° 

I have, &c., 
NEVILE HENDERSON 

9 Cf. note 2 above. 

10 Foreign Office despatch No. 1465 to Paris of June 29 approved the proposed attitude 
to be adopted at the Conference of Ambassadors and stated that H.M. Government 
considered that the Conference was not competent to deal with the two points raised by 
the Italian Government, who should bring them before H.M. Government through the 
diplomatic channel if they desired British support for any representations they might wish 
to make at Vienna. 


No. 64 


Mr. Seeds: (Coblenz) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Receiwed June 25) 


No. 77 (C 4872/193/18] 
COBLENZ, June 21, 1928 
Sir, 

It should obviously be my duty, on reading the despatch No. 73? of 24th 
May in which His Majesty’s Representative at the Holy See} reported the 
impression produced on Vatican circles by the recent German elections, to 
comment on the allegation that the swing to the extreme left and the losses 
of the Centre Party were largely the result of increasing resentment against 
the Rhineland Occupation. But in forwarding my observations I would lay 
stress on the hesitation with which I touch on the subject at all, for the 
following reasons. 

In the first place, my own position as a new arrival. 

Secondly, the extreme difficulty of ascertaining the truth in view of local 
conditions. A diplomatist occupying the post of High Commissioner in the 
Rhineland finds himself in a totally unusual position. The task to which he 
has been accustomed elsewhere to devote his best efforts—that of cultivating 
the society of all ranks of the indigenous population and of assimilating* 


t British High Commissioner on the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission since 
May 1, 1928. 

2 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

3 Sir O. Russell. 

4 Mr. Sargent underlined this word with the marginal comment: ‘Surely not! Q[uer]y 
understanding or analysing?’ 
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their views, ambitions and prejudices—is here placed definitely beyond his 
approach. The Inter-Allied High Commission and the Occupying Armies 
are patches of oil in a sea of Germans: the waters are not rough on the whole, 
and the oil is naturally smooth and placid, (without being, I hasten to 
protest, oleaginous in the vulgar sense of the word) but they cannot and do 
not mix. In other words, a High Commissioner in the Rhineland is much in 
the same position as an old time Colonial Governor living amongst, but 
definitely apart from, a native population whom he only knows as servants, 
or as common objects in the streets. He cannot turn for greater knowledge 
to his staff, for they are equally out of touch with the shy natives. It is not 
fair to resent the attitude of the Rhinelanders, however much they may be 
suspected of obeying a mot d’ordre without which their easy-going character 
might perhaps produce a different atmosphere: a foreign Occupation is 
what it is and the attitude of the natives must be expected and taken as the 
inevitable result. 

Any attempts consequently on my part to gauge Rhincland opinion and 
the effect it may have had on the elections can only be founded on (i) the 
German newspapers, (ii) statements by a few German officials in touch with 
the Commission, and (ili) one’s own and one’s colleagues’ necessarily 
superficial impressions. But before doing so, it should be made clear that if 
the Vatican experts, as stated by Sir Odo Russell, maintain the Centre 
Party’s losses to have been the Communist gains and therefore a protest 
against the continued occupation, neither their view of the facts nor the 
conclusion drawn therefrom is in itself sound. Generally speaking, the 
Centre lost to the Communists only in the industrial and unoccupied 
Northern Rhineland, where an oppressive Occupation is not in question: 
in the second place, the anti-occupation patriot would hardly transfer his 
vote from the Zentrum to Communism. Prima facie we should look to an 
increased Deutsche-national vote for an indication of reaction against the 
policy of reconciliation. Such a movement is, however, not to be found. 
In actual fact, and having regard to the Occupied Territory alone, some- 
thing might be made out of the Vatican argument if ‘National-Socialists’ 
were to be substituted for ‘Communists’. In Coblenz for instance National 
Socialists did indeed profit by defections from the Centre Party, but it 
seems inconceivable that the sensible type of Rhinelander voter would 
transfer his allegiance to that collection of unbalanced extremists. I see no 
ground for belief that the National Socialists deserve now any more serious 
consideration than they did as my old friends the Hitlerites in Munich days.s 
As the ‘Vossische Zeitung’ remarked on May 22nd:—‘That extreme wave, 
which has subsided in Bavaria whence it started, 1s now rising on the further 
bank of the Rhine. It is formed in the greater part by youthful voters, male 
and female, who are easily captivated by the catchwords of agitators’. The 
same paper goes on to remark that the sooner the Occupation comes to an 
end, the sooner will the campaign of the ultra-Nationalists die of inanition. 
But I have not seen this sentiment repeated in the Rhineland press. For the 

5 Mr. Seeds had been H.M. Consul-General at Munich, November 1920-July 1923. 
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local papers seem at one in not alluding to the Occupation (or even foreign 
affairs in general) as a factor. Their explanations are all in the same sense: 
a defective electoral system, the influence of purely social and economic 
considerations, the attraction exercised on the more unstable voters by the 
numerous little ‘fancy’ parties, and the personal defects of the Zentrum 
leaders. The ‘Koelnische Volkszeitung’, for instance, says that the duty of 
the Centre Party must now be to devote itself to the great popular movement 
which demands reform in the realms of Parliament, the Reich and the 
electoral system, and to give to that movement leaders which the party can 
follow with its former courage and a new enthusiasm. ‘Above all, no 
washing of party dissensions in public, as has unfortunately been the case 
of late years’. It would seem so much easier and less humiliating for them 
to have attributed their losses to the Occupation, had there been any reason 
at all for doing so. And in this connection I may be pardoned for remarking 
that the Vatican opinion is quite probably influenced by a reluctance 
to admit than any fault can lie with the Centre Party itself, or with a 
weakening of Roman Catholic enthusiasm. Some stronger explanation than 
resentment against an Occupation which does not touch them 1s required 
in the remarkable case, for instance, of the defections of the female Zentrum 
voters in unoccupied Cologne. 

As regards the general question of the attitude of the population in the 
occupied territories, local German officials are naturally inclined to exaggerate 
any dissatisfaction. It is their business so to do. But it was only a day or two 
ago that one such individual, who enjoys rather the reputation of a firebrand, 
remarked to me on the extreme passivity, if not indifference, of the Rhineland 
population. I took occasion to ask him what were his main grounds of 
complaint at present against the Occupation. He cited the red tape and 
formalities which hindered civil aviation for advertising and other purposes: 
also, the tiresome insistence of the French Authorities (not the British) in the 
matter of a census of horses and vehicles. I cannot for my part reasonably | 
believe that such trifles should drive a Rhinelander to Fascism or Communism. 

My French colleague (who lives mostly in Paris, where he is in touch with 
well-informed circles) tells me that at the recent meeting between Socialists 
in Luxembourg, the German Socialists informed their French co-religionists 
that Germany would not pay any price for an early evacuation, on the 
specific ground—apart of course from the question of dates—that ‘the 
Occupation is now barely noticeable’. As a new comer, who arrived here 
with excusably exaggerated notions of the situation, I am in a special 
position to endorse this statement. In my ignorance of realities, I was 
astounded to read the relaxations of certain Ordinances which followed 
Locarno—especially remarkable in all such things as would press on the 
patriotic feelings of the population. A German in the occupied Rhineland 
can, and does, hoist his flag and sing his ‘Deutschland iiber Alles’ ad libitum, 
provided he does not do so in a provocative manner. The High Commission 
does not even interfere with steamers which persist in flying the pre-war flag; 
on the ground that this concerns the German Authorities. Neither the 
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tourists who sing patriotic songs within a hundred yards of my house, nor the 
Wiesbaden populace whom I saw politely (though unnecessarily) uncovering 
before our regimental colours on the King’s Birthday, impress me as sullen 
rebels against the Occupation. I doubt whether the man in the street deeply 
resents the rare prohibition of ultra-patriotic or aggressive political demon- 
strations, whatever the actual organisers’ feelings may be. The Allied 
Armies are fed from outside and do not diminish by a crumb the provender 
consumed in the modest but crowded wayside restaurants scattered in 
amazing lavishness throughout the Rhineland. Except for perhaps the 
housing problem in Mainz which may, or may not, be unreasonably 
aggravated by the French Army and its hangers-on, there seems no factor of 
sufficient weight to drive the Occupation far into the realms of internal 
politics. 

Finally I may be pardoned for reporting a personal experience which 
serves to point the distinction between propaganda and facts. The Rhine- 
lander excuses, with a certain justice, his aloofness from contact with the 
Occupying Authorities on the ground that his loyalty to the Reich is suspect. 
He has been so often ‘occupied’ in the past that other Germans would 
charge him, on the slightest provocation, with being half a foreigner and a 
lukewarm patriot. It is, he says, the non-occupied Germans who insist on 
his boycotting the alien intruder. Bearing this in mind, I was careful—when 
announcing to a group of Munich friends my return to Germany—to give 
my private address here so as to save these prominent and ultra-patriotic 
Bavarians the difficulty of communicating with me without betraying 
themselves to their own compatriots or to the Rhinelanders. This delicacy 
proved superfluous. For I received in reply to my discreet letter a telegram 
which was not only in plain and enthusiastic German but was signed by the 
club’s chairman, with his official rank (that of an ex-Cabinet Minister) 
appended, and was unashamedly addressed to me in my abhorrent character 
of ‘Rheinlandkommissar’. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM SEEDS 


No. 65 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 25) 


No. 459 [C 4875/652/18] 
BERLIN, june 22, 1928 
Sir, 
I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a copy of a despatch which 
I have received from His Majesty’s Consul at Mainz, enclosing, and com- 
menting on, an article published a short while ago by the ‘Rheinischer 
Beobachter’ on the subject of Franco-German relations and the occupation. 


I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 65* 
Mr. Magowan (Mainz) to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 19 


MAINZ, june 12, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a translation’ of an article which 
appeared several weeks ago in the “Rheinischer Beobachter’, a political and 
literary periodical published in Berlin, which I have always understood to be 
an instrument of ‘defensive propaganda’ of the Germans in matters affecting 
Rhenish adherence to the Reich. Some of the strongest anti-French articles 
that have been written have been published in this paper, and I have noticed 
occasionally a programmatic and tendencious attitude in the choice of 
political subjects. 

2. It is therefore noteworthy that the first and most prominent article in 
the most recent number should be devoted to the question of Franco-German 
reconciliation, and that the occupation, hitherto dealt with in high-flown 
fashion as a burning question, and proclaimed to be evidence that France 
had not by any means yet given up annexationist designs in the Rhineland, 
should be practically dismissed as a piece of outstanding débris that does not 
seriously block the road to ‘understanding’ between the two peoples. 

g. In this connexion I should perhaps add that there seems to be in 
progress a certain diminution of political animosity towards France and a 
social and cultural rapprochement which is in advance of some of the political 
facts. Bruno Frank’s ‘Politische Novelle’2 seems to be a fashionable as well 
as a literary success. My French colleague tells me that he has been a lot 
in Frankfort-on-Maine lately in connexion with French culinary and art 
exhibitions, and that he met a great number of Germans, and that he noted, 
as something agreeably new, a distinct warmth of feeling for France and 
curiosity about France and sympathy for French problems which he said he 
failed to find in Mainz, where, of course, the presence of the occupation 
emphasises the political cleavage still outstanding. For a member of German 
society it is no longer to invite social condemnation to appreciate anything 
French or to go to Paris; the social, athletic, artistic, literary and general 
cultural relationships between the two countries seem to begin to be able to 
bridge the political gap, and, from all I can gather, Frankfort-on-Maine is a 
German centre of the movement whose tendency is indicated in the attached 
translation. 

I have, &c., 
J. H. Macowan 


1 The enclosed undated translation, not printed, was of an article by Richard Kuenzer of 
Berlin. 

2 Herr Frank’s book, published in Berlin in 1928, was composed of fictional conversations 
between German and French statesmen. 
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No. 66 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) io Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 26) 


No. 461 [© 4944/49/18] 
BERLIN, June 23, 1928 


Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a copy of a memorandum 
drawn up by Mr Rowe Dutton describing an interview with Dr Schacht, 
the President of the Reichsbank. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


ENcLosurE IN No. 66 
Note of an Interview with the President of the Rewchsbank—19th June, 1928 


BERLIN, June 19, 1928 


I called upon Dr Schacht this morning with the intention of discussing 
recent developments as epitomised by the last Report of the Agent-General 
for Reparation Payments.! 

Dr Schacht appeared generally pleased with the tenour [sic] of the Report, 
but very soon turned the conversation to an expression of annoyance at the 
publication of R. C. Long’s book “The Mythology of Reparations’.2_ This 
sort of book did no sort of good. It was cynical, selfish, and generally 
poisoned the atmosphere. Indeed, he was afraid English opinion was not 
being helpful. Some people in England seemed to wish to bring about 
another German crisis so as to help British trade. It was wholly wrong to 
think that it was to England’s benefit to crush Germany economically and 
financially as she had already done politically. 

I said that I knew of no such feeling among responsible English people. 
If Mr Long had such sentiments—and I had only begun his book—it 
shewed that eight years in Germany had left him out of touch with English 
feeling. If people in England felt any fear of German competition, that was 
the best tribute to the strength of Germany. Dr Schacht agreed that the 
City had no such short-sighted view as to wish to smash up Europe again. 
But he begged us to remember that German credit was a vital factor for the 
future settlement of Europe. Mr Gilbert had been specially tender of this in 
his last Report. 

And Europe had need to be careful. Mr Hoover’s nomination, and 
probable election as President of the United States, did not promise help 
from that quarter. The friends of Europe in America had been careless in 
allowing it to take place! But it made it clear to him that it was useless to 
wait upon American initiative in settling Reparations. He, like myself, 
wished to see Debts and Reparations settled together; but he was now 
convinced that the avenue to such a settlement must be a private agree- 


' See No. 58, note 3. 
2 London, 1928. Mr. Long, a freelance journalist, was resident in Berlin. 
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ment of Reparations first—a gentlemens’ agreement—which would become 
operative only after it had been shewn to America, who would have a part 
to play therein. 

I said I thought this involved very many risks. There was the risk of an 
American refusal, to cover which Germany might have to be asked to pay 
an unduly high sum, itself a dangerous thing to do; and there was the very 
great risk of attempting to agree but failing, which might upset the whole 
situation. I should not like to rush into this very dangerous business without 
very full assurances of American participation—and who could speak for the 
United States? 

Dr Schacht took these points in some detail. He did not suggest anything 
in the nature of a formal agreement; conversations would be initiated, and 
points of difference settled; at a suitable moment the parties might perhaps 
look to Mr Gilbert for an initiative with the United States; he did not mean 
a formal initiative; but the necessary intimation of progress. He was less 
concerned however with machinery than with substance. 

The fact of a settlement he regarded as of the first importance. England 
ought to realise that a crash in Germany would come sooner or later, and 
probably very much sooner, unless a settlement averted it. American capital 
would get restive, and demand higher and higher interest rates, which would 
very soon bring about the crash. We had therefore everything to gain by 
attempting a settlement; failure might indeed be disastrous, but delay would 
be equally disastrous. Why then delay? 

The bankers of the world would see to it that Germany did not offer to pay 
too much; they knew what could be floated and how much Germany could 
afford to pay for the service of commercialised loans. If that was not enough 
for the Allies, then deliveries in kind would have to go on, but they would 
have to be additional deliveries, and of course the 26% of the Reparation 
Recovery Act would have to disappear. That had always been incompatible 
with the Plan.3 

Dr Schacht did not definitely state that he was aware of the recent request 
for an extension of the present Recovery Act Procedure to the Empire, and I 
did not myself refer to it, but took up his last remark vigorously, and said 
that I knew his views on the 26%, and of course disagreed. But I was really 
sorry that we differed on this, and I should very much like to think that we 
had his support on a matter about which we were so convinced we were right 
in principle. The procedure was easy and natural, and would fit in with any 
settlement which looked for the commercialisation of German Bonds, with 
which ‘forced’ deliveries would be far harder to reconcile. It took nothing 
from Germany that the Transfer Committee did not allow. Here Dr Schacht 
interposed with an equally vigorous denunciation of the Transfer Committee, 
who, I gathered, ought to have regard to the sentence in the Dawes Plan 
about paying Reparations out of an economic surplus in German activities 
and should therefore stop transfers. I interjected that that might possibly be 
an argument against all transfers, but it was no ground for objection to the 

3 The Dawes Plan. 
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Recovery Act procedure as such. Rather to my surprise, he left it at that, and 
reverted to the question of America. 

He thought moral pressure would be worse than useless—Keynes’ recent 
articles was on quite wrong lines. God’s own people, the Missionaries 
bringing help and healing, were not going to appreciate such criticism. 
But they would appreciate a business offer, though he did not see exactly 
how it would eventually be made. The first thing, however, was for Europe 
to agree, and he was not afraid of bargaining about figures. He would of 
course pay as little as he could, we would ask as much as we could. I said I 
thought in that case we should both be wrong. We wanted to ask for as much 
as it was possible for Germany to pay, but not more. And was it not worth a 
great deal to Germany to get a settlement? Impressed as I was with the 
strength of Germany to-day, I felt that Germany after a settlement would be 
immeasurably stronger. 

Dr Schacht was dubious about the strength of Germany to-day; so much 
of it was the mere appearance of a borrowed prosperity. He agreed that the 
recent price increases were all wrong, and could only lead to difficulties, 
possibly next winter. He did not agree that more American borrowing 
might postpone such difficulties—indeed, but for his own careful manage- 
ment, they would be upon us now. Therefore he was very strongly of the 
opinion that we ought to have a European settlement well under way by the 
end of next Winter, if we were to escape the risk of difficulties in Germany 
percipitating [stc] a credit crisis, which would make a settlement difficult, 
if not wholly impossible. 

His last words to me were that we should have a little courage. I could 
not resist replying that I had said as much to him five minutes before. 

The ideas enunciated by Dr Schacht into this conversation tally very 
closely with those expressed to me in conversation by Mr Cutcheon, the 
American member of the Reparation Commission. It is especially note- 
worthy that he did not once refer to the abandonment of Transfer Pro- 
tection as an asset for which Germany would have to be paid, but no doubt 
this is reserved for a bargaining factor in the negotiations which Dr Schacht 
appears to contemplate. But there is this difference between the views of 
Mr Cutcheon and those of Dr Schacht. The former prophesies, but does 
not threaten, a crisis of German credit; the latter threatens such a crisis, but 
will do his best to prevent it. Accordingly, what in Mr Cutcheon is counsel 
is in Dr Schacht bluff. And if Mr Cutcheon’s attitude should make us 
receptive of proposals for a settlement, Dr Schacht’s should make us very 
wary of adopting any initiative. Ifin fact Dr Schacht sees Germany faced 
with a real crisis, he will be ready enough to take the initiative, if no other 
party will do so. Indeed, I felt this morning that it might be difficult to 


4 Mr. J. M. Keynes, Fellow of Kings College, Cambridge, had been principal represen- 
tative of H.M. Treasury at the Peace Conference of Paris and was the author, in particular, 
of The Economic Consequences of the Peace (London, 1919). The reference was probably to an 
article entitled ‘A London View of the War Debts’ in The New Republic of May 23, 1928, 
in which he had urged a change in American policy in this connexion. 
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restrain Dr Schacht from taking an initiative, though I assume that he is 
unlikely to move without the assent of Mr Gilbert. 

Moreover, Dr Schacht’s attitude does not necessarily determine that of 
the German Government. Dr Ritter, of the Foreign Office, in conversation 
with me last week, seemed to see no prospect of progress until the new 
President of the United States assumes office in March, 1929. It may indeed 
be assumed that Dr Schacht is far in advance of German opinion in taking 
up the attitude I have described above. But the fact remains that his influence 
will in all probability be directed towards a more active policy on the part of 
the German Government and that he will give full support to any suggestion 
of this nature from Mr Gilbert. 


No. 67 


Record by Sir A. Chamberlain of a conversation with the French Ambassador 


[WV 3413/46/59] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 27, 1928 


The French Ambassador tells me that Monsieur Briand is very much 
exercised by the provocative and menacing character of the speeches made 
by Monsieur Valdemaras and the Lithuanian Minister of War at the recent 
Conference of Lithuanian Francs-Tireurs.' I do not think that I have seen 
any official report of these speeches which, if I remember rightly, were made 
while I was at Geneva, but I have read some account of them in the news- 
papers which would appear to justify the Ambassador’s description. The 
Ambassador went on to say that Monsieur Briand felt that it would perhaps 
be well that the French and British Governments should make renewed 
representations to the Lithuanian Government on the need for a moderate 
and conciliatory policy. Monsieur Briand had already spoken to the Lithu- 
anian Minister in Paris and I might perhaps think it well to send for the 
Lithuanian Minister here. Monsieur de Fleuriau added that it was Monsieur 
Briand’s view that Monsieur Valdemaras had tried to make capital out of 
his earlier visits to Paris and Berlin and had visited London with the express 
intention of authorising the publication of the new constitution (with its 
clause fixing Vilna as the capital of Lithuania) during his stay here in order 
to produce the impression that I was not unfavourable to the Lithuanian 
attitude. 

I told Monsieur de Fleuriau that I had been not a little annoyed by 
Monsieur Valdemaras’ action and by the manner in which he had on more 
than one occasion misrepresented my views. I need scarcely say that he had 
no excuse for doing so, as I had spoken to him most plainly in reprobation 
of his policy. It was indeed because of this abuse of his relations with 
Poland that I had spoken on this subject with unusual frankness to the 
British journalists at Geneva,? and I had subsequently spoken out equally 


1 For these speeches on June 18 see The Times, June 20, 1928, p. 15. 
2 Cf. op. cit., June 6, p. 15, for this statement of June 5. 
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strongly at the Council where, in the absence both of Monsieur Briand and 
Dr. Stresemann, a larger measure of responsibility had rested with me, though 
I was glad to say that Monsieur Paul Boncour and Herr von Schubert had 
supported me.3 I doubted whether I could do any more by direct represen- 
tations to Lithuania. In any case I considered it important that we should 
associate Germany with us in any further warnings. I would consider the 
matter and might perhaps speak to Dr. Sthamer* about it. In any case that 
seemed to me at the moment the most useful thing that I could do. 

Monsieur de Fleuriau did not dispute my view that Dr. Stresemann had 
tendered good advice to Monsieur Valdemaras and had refrained from 
giving him any encouragement, but he thought that, whatever the policy 
of the Berlin or Moscow Government might be, their agents on the spot did 
encourage the Lithuanians to keep open their quarrel with Poland. I replied 
that this might be so and might be an additional reason for speaking to the 
German Ambassador. In any case I would think over the matter. 

I shall be glad to have the observations of the Department on this 
conversation. 


A.C, 


3 For the speeches on June 6 by Sir A. Chamberlain, M. Paul Boncour, French Delegate 
to the Council of the League of Nations, and Herr von Schubert, see League of Nations 
Official Journal, July 1928, pp. 885-7. 

4 German Ambassador in London. 


No. 68 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 2) 
No. 465 [C 5064/617/18] 
BERLIN, Juné 27, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a memorandum which has 
been furnished me by the Commercial Secretary to this Embassy in which he 
reviews certain tendencies in German heavy industry and comes to con- 
clusions which have an important bearing on future commercial policy. 
The considerations advanced by Mr. Thelwall are ofa speculative and perhaps 
controversial nature and he has thus rightly decided that they are not 
suitable for inclusion in his annual report to the Directorate of Overseas 
Trade. The suggestions he makes are none the less of interest and importance 
and I should wish to draw your special attention to his memorandum, as 
being the result of careful and unbiassed consideration on the part of an 
officer of experience and judgment. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 68 


BERLIN, June 22, 1928 
Ms Excellency 

There are certain aspects of the German economic and commercial 
situation which I am precluded from mentioning in my annual report, but 
to which I am particularly anxious to draw your attention, as I am convinced 
that they are of great importance to Anglo-German trade and to the future 
competitive power of Germany. 

1. Upon the introduction of our safeguarding policy,! Dr Trendelenburg? 
stated publicly that it was probably the most important event in International 
commercial relations since the war and from that moment onwards the 
Germans became the champions of universal free trade. The truth is, in my 
opinion, that they were badly frightened and no doubt the effect was 
similar on the other continental countries who are interested in the export of 
manufactured articles to Great Britain. Since then we have kept them in a 
constant state of apprehension as to which duty we shall impose next and 
there is ever lurking in the background that severest blow of all: a duty on 
iron and steel. I am well aware that for internal political reasons we cannot 
go over to complete protection at the present time, but with a view to a 
possible change in the future, I should like to summarize the impressions I 
have gathered as to the effect on Germany of such a policy and of that which 
we are now pursuing. The latter produces anxiety, irritation and an intense 
desire to retaliate. Retaliation is kept in check only by the fact that the 
Germans are compelled to accord us most favoured nation treatment under 
the provisions of the commercial treaty? and are equally under the necessity 
of concluding treaties with other countries and granting the latter conven- 
tional duties from which we in turn benefit. There can be no doubt, however, 
that as soon as our treaty with them expires the Germans will, as they have 
quite openly told us, seek to obtain a modification of certain of our safe- 
guarding duties; should they fail in this, it seems to me certain that they will 
penalise British trade in Germany in some form or other. Whatever the 
wishes of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs may be, very strong pressure 1s 
exercised upon them by those branches of German industry who consider 
themselves injured by our duties and naturally this pressure increases in 
volume with every new duty which we impose. Although there are other 
matters which might form the subject of a bargain, such as the treatment of 
German ships in British harbours, I cannot help feeling that if safeguarding 


' In September 1915 Mr. R. McKenna, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, had intro- 
duced an import duty of 334% on luxury goods such as motor-cars, watches, clocks, 
musical instruments, and cameras. By the Safeguarding of Industries Act, passed in August 
1921 (printed in The Public General Acts, 11 & 12 Geo. 5, c. 47), a similar duty was levied on 
certain non-luxury goods with the object of protecting key industries in Great Britain. 
Both the McKenna duties and the Safeguarding duties were abolished by Mr. Snowden in 
his budget of April 1924 and reimposed and extended by Mr. Churchill in the Finance 
Acts of 1925 and 1926, printed op. cit., 15 & 16 Geo. 5, c. 36, and 16 & 17 Geo. 5, c. 22. 

2 State Secretary to the German Ministry of National Economy. 

3 See No. 23, note 1. 
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is still in force when our treaty expires we shall find ourselves in somewhat of 
an impasse. 

Protection, on the other hand, seems to me to offer several advantages 
which safeguarding does not: firstly, Germany would know exactly where 
she stands and would be freed from that constant fear of a hidden danger 
which, it must be admitted, is naturally exasperating: secondly, protection 
would give us the opportunity not only of protecting our own industries, 
but also of extending their sales in other countries: thirdly, it would pre- 
dispose the continental countries to the conclusion of some sort of universal 
customs agreement even more than safeguarding has done; and fourthly, 
protection would enable us to negotiate such an agreement with the others 
on equal terms; this we could not do under present conditions. Protection 
would also create a state of affairs which would facilitate co-ordinated work- 
ing between British and continental industries and thus help further to 
stabilise the situation in Europe. Foreign industries would be not only 
anxious, but practically compelled to negotiate as soon as England ceased to 
be an open market to them. 

The best illustration of what I mean is furnished by the steel industry. 
Our production of ingot steel in 1927 was about 9,000,000 tons, and German 
production about 16,000,000 tons. In any arrangement with the Germans, 
therefore, we should have been at a serious disadvantage, as production is 
always taken as the basis of participation. A British duty on steel products 
would knock off most of the imports (amounting in 1927 to 4,400,000 tons) 
and would not only increase our production for home consumption corres- 
pondingly, but would also enable us to compete more successfully in foreign 
markets, partly as the result of tariff bargains and partly because the higher 
output would lessen our costs. Under these circumstances our production 
would approximate very soon to that of Germany and we could talk to her as 
equals. Incidentally, my view is that if we introduce a steel duty as part ofa 
tariff, it will be regarded as a normal procedure by the Germans, but if we 
impose it in a rigid form under the safeguarding system, it will create 
considerable ill will. 

2. In deference to the wishes of the Treasury I have made only the briefest 
reference to reparations in my report. I am of course mercly concerned with 
their bearing on German trade and industry. While on the one hand, 
deliveries in kind act as a stimulus to German exports, the payments retard 
capital formation and keep up interest rates. I cannot, however, regard the 
adverse effect, such as it is, as at all serious: the immense strides Germany 
has made during the last four years are the best evidence of this. Any sub- 
stantial reduction of her annual reparations payments, the only indebtedness 
worth mentioning which she has, would give her a most unfair advantage 
over a heavily burdened country like Great Britain. 

F, THELWALL 


No. 69 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 2) 
No. 468 [C 5065/1408/18] 
BERLIN, June 27, 1928 
Sir, 

A Military Attaché has formed part of the staff of this Embassy ever since 
March, 1927. Both Colonel Sandilands and Colonel Cornwall! have always 
been treated with perfect courtesy personally, but it is an undoubted fact 
that they have been accorded none of the facilities for familiarising them- 
selves with the Army here which are normally extended to Military Attachés. 
I have now twice made representations at the German Foreign Office on the 
subject, and once in the last few days to General Groener himself, and I 
enclose minutes? of the language I have held. That I have never mentioned 
the matter to Dr Stresemann himself is due partly to the fact that till quite 
lately I had underestimated the difficulties of the case, and because Dr 
Stresemann is not very good at dealing with matters that are not questions 
of high politics. 

2. It seems pretty clear that no improvement is to be expected, and it is 
not very dignified to be always holding out an olive branch which is always 
ignored. On the other hand, the Army Council may nevertheless be reluctant 
to have no Military Attaché here. The action to be taken would depend on 
the relative importance attached to these various considerations. 


I have, &c., 
R. CG. Linpsay 


t Colonel Sandilands had been Military Attaché to H.M. Embassy at Berlin as well as to 
H.M. Legation at The Hague from March 1927 to April 1928 when Colonel Cornwall was 
appointed Military Attaché to H.M. Embassy at Berlin and H.M. Legations at Oslo, 
Stockholm and Copenhagen. 

2 Not printed. These minutes recorded conversations held by Sir R. Lindsay with Herr 
K6pke, Ministerial Director of the Western and South-eastern Department of the German 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and with Herr von Schubert on March 20, and with General 
Groener on June 21. 
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No. 70 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 


No. 812 [C 5033/4353/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 28, 1928 
Sir, 

The Italian Ambassador came to see me this afternoon and, after men- 
tioning the situation in the Yemen,! asked what impression Mr. Kellogg’s 
latest note? had made upon me. 

I told his Excellency that I found certain obscurities in the text, about 
which I was consulting Sir Cecil Hurst.3 Unfortunately Sir Cecil was at 
Geneva with Lord Cushendun‘ and this necessarily involved some delay. 
It would be some httle time, therefore, before I could express any opinion 
upon the subject, beyond repeating the importance which His Majesty’s 
Government attached to the renewed interest shown by the United States in 
European peace and their earnest desire to bring Mr. Kellogg’s proposal to 
fruition. 

Just as the Ambassador was leaving, I remarked that I had not seen him 
since Signor Mussolini made his speech in the Senate.’ Signor Mussolini 
had told my wife that he was going to make an important speech on foreign 
affairs to which he desired her to call my attention for he thought that I 
should be pleased with it. I said that I had indeed read it with great interest 
and, speaking generally, it had given me much satisfaction, but I ventured to 
observe that it was dangerous to reopen at this time the question of European 
frontiers and, as I should have thought, particularly undesirable from the 
point of view of Italy. At any rate in this country those who were most 
inclined to sympathise with Hungarian claims were also the people who were 
most inclined to criticise the frontier drawn by the treaties through the Tyrol.¢® 


Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


1 For relations between H.M. Government and the Imam of the Yemen concerning the 
Aden Protectorate, see Volume III, Chapter IV and Appendix, pp. 799-800, and Volume 
IV, Appendix, paragraph 39. On June 25, 1928, the Imam having failed to comply with 
the terms of the truce of March 25, 1928, air action over the Yemen was recommenced by 
the Royal Air Force. For a statement by Mr. Amery on July 2 see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., 
H. of C., vol. 219, cols. 950-2. 

2 See below No. 392, note 3. 3 Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office. 

4 The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster was attending the session of the Committee 
on Arbitration and Security of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference: 
see Chapter ITT. 

5 For Signor Mussolini’s speech on June 5 see The Times, June 6, 1928, p. 15. In his 
despatch No. 768 to Rome of June 18 Sir A. Chamberlain commented that if in his speech 
Signor Mussolini had been able ‘to state publicly in the Senate that he has no intention of 
intervening in Albanian affairs, he would presumably be able to give a similar assurance to 
the Govt. at Belgrade, and thus go a long way to disarm the fears of the Yugo-slav Govt. as 
to his policy in Albania’. 

6 For a record of this conversation by Signor Bordonaro see I Documenti Diplomatic 
Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. vi, No. 443. 
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No. 71 


Mr. Keeling! (Prague) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 2) 
No. 154 [W 3427/30/38] 
PRAGUE, june 28, 1928 


Sir, | 

With reference to your despatch No. 168? of the 15th ultimo (N.2612/30/38) 
regarding the alleged purchase by Soviet agents of arms and military 
equipment in Czechoslovakia, I have the honour to report that a confidential 
enquiry was addressed to the French Military Mission, who are very well 
informed and were also interested in the question of such purchases, as to 
whether they could obtain any confirmation of this report. The French 
Minister informed me yesterday that as a result of their enquiries they had 
Jearnt that an order for exactly the same quantity of material and for the 
Same sum of money as mentioned in the enclosure in your despatch under 
reference was recently made to the Briinn Arms Factory on behalf of Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin.3 It may be merely a coincidence but it looks as if Dr. Gutman 
was mistaken with regard to the destination of this material, though of 
course it is possible that it was in reality destined for the Soviet army; on this 
point M. Charles-Roux’s informant was not able to give any information. 

2. From confidential enquiries I hear that neither Artemiev nor Brynov 1s 
known to the police to have visited this country. 

3. IT regret that it has not been possible to obtain more precise information 
in the absence of a resident Military Attaché. I understand however that 
Colonel Bridge* intends to visit Prague at the end of next month, and I will 
request him to make further enquiries on the subject. 

I have, &c., 
E. KEELING 
1 First Secretary in H.M. Legation at Prague. 
2 See No. 25, note 1. 


3 The Military Governor of Manchuria whose death was announced on June 21. 
4 Colonel C. E. D. Bridge was Military Attaché to H.M. Legations at Warsaw and Prague. 


No. 72 


Mr. Cable! (Danzig) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 4) 


No. 50 [N 3495/178/55] 
DANZIG, June 28, 1928 
Sir, 
With reference to my despatch No. 13? of the 18th of February last, I have 
the honour to report that there appears to be a lull in the negotiations 


1 H.M. Consul at Danzig. 
2 Not printed. With reference to Danzig despatch No. 13, in Danzig despatch No. 28 of 
March 29, Acting Consul Captain Popham stated: ‘My own impression of the present 
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between Poland and Danzig on various questions. The principal negotiators, 
the Polish Commissioner General and the Senator of Commerce, Herr 
Jewelowski, have both been away on their holidays, and although conversa- 
tions were continued in their absence, there appears at present no immediate 
prospect of success. No Danzig question was, however, submitted to the 
June meeting of the council of the League of Nations at Geneva and this 
method is being avoided as much as possible. 

2. The most important economic question at present under discussion is 
that relating to the calculation of the railway freight from Poland to Danzig. 
The Polish railway tariff is framed on the principle of zones, short distances 
costing more per kilometre than long ones, but in calculating the freight, say, 
from Upper Silesia to Danzig that portion of the distance which lies in 
Poland is regarded as forming one whole, calculation at the maximum rate 
starting again as soon as the Polish-Danzig frontier 1s crossed, with the result 
that the freight for the short distances from the Polish frontier to Danzig is 
disproportionately expensive. Notwithstanding this anomaly, the freight 
to Gdynia (at a distance of 13 kilometres beyond Danzig, all the trains 
actually passing through the latter) is calculated on the Polish system and 
therefore cheaper than that to the Free City. 

g. The Polish negotiators are prepared to give way over this matter, 
provided that Danzig agrees to supervision on the railways within the 
territory of the Free City being taken over by Poland, instead of as at 
present being exercised by Danzig officials. ‘To this demand the Free City is 
not prepared to yield. 

4. On the question of the Westerplatte, the Poles have proposed to go as 
far as allowing the Northern half of the basin to be used by the Harbour 
Board, but only for loading coal and discharging ore, while Danzig wishes to 
use the whole basin, and that for general cargo. In this connection Poland 
demands the regulation of certain details connected with customs and police 
inspection on the Westerplatte. 

5- In the port d’attache question, negotiations are being held up over the 
insistence by Danzig on permission being sought by Poland when her ships 
wish to enter Danzig, and on their leaving the port if and when requested to 
so do by the Senate of the Free City. This stipulation on the part of Danzig 
is intended to avoid the presence of Polish men of war in case of strikes or 
disorders at Danzig, when the Poles might say that their ships were necessary 
for the maintenance of order and utilize the situation to encroach on the 
liberties of the Free City. Also in the case of impending danger of war, 
Danzig would want to prohibit Polish ships from entering the port, or, if they 
political situation, after five years experience, is that, apart from the fact that the German- 
Polish feeling, as kept alive by outside influence, will never completely die out, the German 
non-royalist population of all parties generally is more and more unconsciously and auto- 
matically adopting the outlook that they are really citizens of a Free City in the true sense 
of the word, and I think this change, curiously enough, is being produced by the difficult 
economical and financial situation, ever present, which, they are gradually beginning to 


understand, re-acts on themselves individually as citizens, Particularly is this noticeable 
among the working and lower-middle classes.’ 
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were already there, to order them to leave, so that, should they seek refuge 
there notwithstanding the prohibition of the Senate, they would violate the 
neutrality of Danzig in doing so and would thus be placed in the wrong from 
the start. 

6. These are the main questions at present occupying the local authorities. 
I understand however that a list of matters either forming the subject of 
discussion between Poland and Danzig or submitted to the High Commis- 
sioner} for his mediation or decision was prepared by the Senate on the 
occasion of the recent change of government at Danzig for the information 
and guidance of the new senators and that this list comprised more than one 
hundred matters in dispute. I have not seen the list and am not likely to. 
It is, however, characteristic that there should be this number of matters 
pending, all being regarded as more or less hopeless of solution. The general 
view expressed by the Danzig negotiators and their friends is that Poland 
simply does not wish these questions to be solved by reasonable compromise, 
but wishes by placing every kind of difficulty in the way of the Free City to 
bring the latter to her knees, especially by favouring Gdynia in competition 
with Danzig. While this view may be exaggerated to a certain extent, there 
appears to be a general belief in well informed Danzig circles that the 
Polish foreign minister is friendly in his attitude towards Danzig (for the sake 
of his relations with Germany) but that both Marshal Pilsudskit and the 
Minister for trade and industry are against Danzig. 

7. Whatever may be the truth in that respect, there can be no question of 
the apparent stalemate of the present position. A certain lassitude seems to 
have fallen on the negotiators on both sides. The Poles inform me that they 
cannot get any definite statement of policy from the Danzigers, because the 
latter always refer to the difficulties created for them by the nationalist 
opposition. On the other hand the Danzigers tell me how hopeless it is to 
negotiate with the Poles when it takes months for them to consult Warsaw 
even as to the wording of a preamble, especially as to whether Danzig 
should be called a state or not and whether the Senate should be referred to as 
a government. The High Commissioner tells me that the one thing both 
parties appear to agree on is that they wish to carry on negotiations direct 
between themselves, without his mediation (which he has offered). 

8. I have had conversations on this matter with practically all the leading 
personalities on both sides. Everywhere I have met the same scepticism; 
not an avowed apathy, but a kind of hopelessness in essence if not in so 
many words. In the result (as I know, just like everyone else knows, that the 
matters in dispute are individually of relatively small importance and easily 
capable of solution with good will on both sides) I have come to the definite 
conclusion that the time has arrived for an initiative to be attempted from 
outside for the purpose of rousing both parties from their lethargic pessimism 
and helping them to arrive at a reasonable compromise on those subjects at 


3 Dr. van Hamel, League of Nations High Commissioner in Danzig. 
4 Marshal Pilsudski had resigned as Polish Prime Minister on June 27. He was succeeded 
by M. Bartel and remained Minister for War. 
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least where little else than formal questions separate them. There appears to 
be unanimity in the opinion that the present High Commissioner is unfit for 
this task, partly because he has not the requisite firmness of mind and 
character, but chiefly because he lacks the confidence of the Danzigers. 
In my view this accusation of partiality is not justified, but it has developed 
into a rooted prejudice and, just or not, forms, I am afraid, an insuperable 
obstacle to Monsieur van Hamel’s co-operation in the proposed action. 

g. In the circumstances it may be worth considering whether at the next 
mecting of the Council of the League the British representative could sound 
the German and the Polish foreign ministers as to the desirability of appoint- 
ing an arbiter who would invite both parties, Poland and Danzig, to state 
separately in what respects they desire a change in the present arrangements, 
apart, of course, from any rectification of the frontier. I feel reasonably 
hopeful that if the two parties were invited to specify their criticisms and 
desires separately, it would be found that their interests would run parallel 
in many cases and that in others a tactful and firm arbitrator could effect 
sound compromises. 

10. It seems to me that if such a settlement of secondary (and yet cumula- 
tively important) matters in dispute could be effected for a period of say 15 
years, while leaving the fundamental position as it is, neither confirmed nor 
shaken, as regards frontiers and constitutional rights, this fact alone would 
materially contribute not only to the smooth working of the traffic, commerce 
and general affairs of the Free City, and of Poland insofar as they affect that 
country, but would substantially serve the interests of all those who wish for 
a period of calm in the East of Europe. Such a settlement would surely speed 
the German-Polish trade negotiations and, if successful, would no doubt 
have a very marked influence on the interest at which foreign (especially 
American) loans might be placed in this part of Europe, including Germanys 
and Poland, with evident benefit to the financial stability and the purchasing 
power of those countries, thereby indirectly serving the interests of British 
trade. 

11, On the main principles of this argument I have found no dissent 
among the people with whom I have discussed the present situation, but 
some fear that nothing will come of an attempt, however well intentioned. 
On the other hand they have no alternative plan to offer and only hope that 
time may show the folly of the present drifting. 

12. The principal reason why the matter is ripe for action at the present 
time is the threatening growth of Gdynia. There can be little doubt that, 
unless a friendly arrangement is come to, that port, supported as it is by the 
Polish government and, I am told, by all Polish parties, in every way, will 
freeze out Danzig from all the profitable overseas business of Poland. 

13. Such an outcome could only please, in a perverse fashion, the short 
sighted extremists in both camps. The Poles are, of course, right in developing 


s A marginal note by Mr. Sargent here read: “There is no need to encourage the placing 
of American loans in Germany. In fact it is a question whether they ought to be discouraged ! 
O.G.S.’ 
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their own harbour and confident in their own future, but surely they must be 
open to the argument that, if by their policy they continue irrevocably to 
antagonize Germany, a country against whose return to power the combined 
forces of France and Poland will scarcely suffice, they will not for very long 
enjoy the undisturbed possession of their Gdynia, which already now is 
being shot to pieces in the imagination of some prominent Germans with 
whom I have talked on the subject. The stupid local German policy of 
making the worst of everything at Danzig, on the other hand, is being 
abandoned and there seems to be a genuine desire (partly stimulated by 
fear of the competition of Gdynia) to come to terms with Poland, and though 
nothing seems to come of the present direct negotiations, it is not impossible 
that an active arbiter could galvanize the jaded negotiators into positive and 
creative activity. 

14. A copy of this despatch has this day been addressed to His Majesty’s 
Minister at Warsaw, No. 25.6 

I have, &c., 
Eric CABLE 


6 Sir A. Chamberlain stated in a minute of July g on this despatch: ‘With my Council 
experience of Danzig questions, I hold that it would be a mistake to move until one side 
or both come to me.’ 


No. 73 


Str A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) 


No. 324 [C 5133/969/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 29, 1928 
Sir, 

The Polish Minister, who is leaving almost immediately for a month’s 
holiday in Warsaw, called this morning to enquire whether I could give him 
any indication of the impression produced upon His Majesty’s Government 
by Mr. Kellogg’s latest proposals. 

I told M. Skirmunt that I should be unable to express any opinion for some 
little time as it was necessary that I should consult Sir Cecil Hurst, who 
happened to be at Geneva, about the interpretation of the text. Being no 
lawyer myself I was not clear what its meaning was in some respects. 

I was glad to have the opportunity to draw M. Skirmunt’s attention to the 
answer which I gave on Wednesday to a question put to me by Mr. Buxton.! 
Mr. Buxton asked if, in view of M. Zaleski’s recent declaration that future 
guarantees must be negotiated before the Rhineland was evacuated,? I 
could give an assurance that His Majesty’s Government did not contemplate 


1 Mr. Buxton, Member of Parliament for North Norfolk, had been Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries in Mr. MacDonald’s administration of 1924: for Sir A. Chamberlain’s answer 
to his question on June 27 see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 219, cols. 509-10. 

2 This declaration was in M. Zaleski’s statement of June 12: see No. 60, note 9. 
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the grant of further guarantees to the Government of Poland in connexion 
with the evacuation of the Rhineland. To this question I had replied that 
His Majesty’s Government have repeatedly stated that this country cannot 
give further guarantees or increase the obligations which it has undertaken 
by the Covenant of the League and the Treaty of Locarno; and in reply toa 
further question I had said that we had a perfectly free hand in regard to the 
evacuation of the Rhineland, though in a matter arising out of the Treaty of 
Versailles there would obviously be consultation with certain other Powers. 

I told M. Skirmunt that I was not quite certain exactly what M. Zaleski 
had said. He appeared to have made several declarations and to have issued 
a démentt of certain words and phrases attributed to him, but I desired to draw 
his attention to the danger of using any language which would suggest that 
the evacuation of the Rhineland was conditional upon Poland securing 
further guarantees. I had framed my answer with some care so as to avoid 
even the appearance of contradicting M. Zaleski, but if a suggestion of the 
kind which I had described were made, it would be impossible for any 
British Minister to avoid a direct repudiation of it. The public of this 
country were tired of the occupation and I myself, as he well knew, should 
be glad to see it terminated as early as possible. Since it must in any case 
terminate long before Germany would be in a position to attack anyone, it 
was valueless as security. It was in fact a wasting asset from which we should 
be wise to draw whatever advantage we could before it disappeared 
altogether. 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 74 


Record by Sir A. Chamberlain of a conversation with M. Berthelot 


[W 6337 (6337/17) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 29, 1928 


Monsieur Berthelot called upon me at the Foreign Office this afternoon 
and we had a long conversation. 

He spoke first of the question of Tangier and Franco-Italian relations. 
The Tangier conversations were now practically concluded, in spite of some 
effort on the part of Spain to get back what she had abandoned in this 
matter. Italy had been very reasonable and her demands after all had been 
very moderate. As the confcrence was practically concluded the question 
of a possible meeting of the foreign ministers of the four countries at Malaga 
required consideration. Monsieur Berthelot said that personally he would 
deprecate such a meeting: he thought Tangier was an insufficient reason for 
it and that it would give rise to all kinds of speculations in other countries 
and encourage Italy to put forward pretensions to a position in the Mediter- 
ranean which the rest of us could scarcely admit. In so speaking he desired to 
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make it plain that he was expressing only his own personal opinion and he 
must admit that Monsieur Briand still favoured a meeting and, indeed, was 
rather eager for it. As the first suggestion had come from me he had thought 
he would like at any rate to explain his own doubts to me. 

To this I replied that since I made the proposal! the situation had greatly 
changed. At that time I had expected the Tangier negotiations to move much 
more quickly and had thought that the Malaga meeting might be held in 
April or at latest in May. Further I had then regarded it as offering an 
opportunity for Monsieur Briand and Signor Mussolini to lay the basis of a 
Franco-Italian understanding, but by this time the conversations between 
the two countries had made, as I understood, considerable progress though 
they had not yet resulted in an agreement. A meeting now, therefore, would 
not serve the purpose for which I first intended it, nor could it be made the 
occasion of the conclusion of the Franco-Italian arrangement. Apart from 
this change in the circumstances it would in any case be impossible for me to 
leave England again before I went abroad for the meeting of the Assembly 
in Geneva. I did not think, therefore, that such a meeting would have the 
same advantages as it might have done at an earlier date, and in any case it 
was now beyond my power to attend it. 

2. Monsieur Berthelot then briefly described the character of the arrange- 
ment which he thought the French Government could make with the Italians 
in regard to Tunis, Tripoli and Libya. But he thought this was not sufficient 
and he was inclined, if I saw no objection, to offer in addition French 
adherence to the agreement made between Great Britain and Italy by which 
we undertake to refrain from economic competition with Italy in the Western 
zone of Abyssinia.2, He had thought also of going further. Signor Mussolini 
had asked the French Government to undertake that if a Mandate fell 
vacant it should be attributed by the League of Nations to Italy: if a second 
fell vacant Italy would not object to this being attributed to Germany if 
other Powers so wished, but they desired to have their claim to the first vacant 
mandated territory recognised. Monsieur Berthelot had replied that this 
Italian demand was based upon a misapprehension. The Mandates had not 
been allocated by the League of Nations but by the Allied and Associated 
Powers with Italy’s consent, and they were allocated definitively; there could, 
therefore, be no vacancy. The only circumstances in which the situation 
could change would be if one of the Mandated territories was recognised to 
have reached a position of security and stability in which it could be 
constituted an independent state and accepted as a Member of the League 
of Nations. This reply had been a great disappointment to Signor Mussolini. 
He admitted that he had been under a complete misapprehension. It now 
occurred to Monsieur Berthelot as a possibility that there might be reason to 
create a Mandate in some other territory. There were, for instance, the 
Portuguese colonies and there was Abyssinia, which it was true had been 


t See Volume IV, No. 96. 
2 See Cmd. 2680 of 1926, Notes exchanged between the United Kingdom and Italy respecting Lake 
Tsana, Rome, December 14/20, 1925; cf. Volume II, Appendix, p. 936. 
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admitted to the League but was not discharging its obligations, particularly 
in the matter of slavery, and by its failure was rousing great dissatisfaction 
in France and it must be admitted in the League generally. Would it not 
be possible to indicate to the Italians that they might obtain a League man- 
date for the outer fringe of Abyssinia where the authority of the Abyssinian 
Government was weak and they were unable to carry out their obligations, 
leaving to the Abyssinians their independence on the high central plateau? 

I told Monsieur Berthelot that I entirely agreed with his statement of the 
position in regard to the existing mandated territories, but I did not like the 
idea of holding out any such hopes to the Italians as he suggested. What, 
for instance, would be the effect on smaller nations in the League, particu- 
larly nations which had not yet reached the Western level of civilisation, if 
a proposal were made to the League to accord a mandate for part of the 
territory of an [sic] hitherto independent State? What, for example, would 
be the reaction in Persia? I thought that this was a rather dangerous propo- 
sition, whilst as to the Portuguese colonies, he knew of course of our old 
alliance with Portugal and of the obligations which it imposed upon us.3 
It was true that we were the judge of the circumstances and extent of any 
assistance to be given, but we had an interest in maintaining Portuguese 
sovereignty and I thought I might tell him at once that any suggestion of a 
mandate to another European Power to exercise authority in the Portuguese 
possessions in Africa would not be tolerated by the Dominion of South 
Africa. I should prefer that no suggestion of the kind should be made. 
It was surely a sufficient reply that one could not make an engagement to 
attribute a Mandate which was not in existence and might never be in 
existence, to a particular Power. 

Monsieur Berthelot indicated that he would go no further with this 
suggestion. Nothing had been said about it to anyone up to the present 
hour. 

3. Monsieur Berthelot then turned to the Middle East. He spoke of the 
Baghdad Railway and the desire of the Wagons Lits Company to acquire 
the shares now in possession of the Reparations Commission and to extend 
the line to Baghdad, and in this connexion of the various possibilities for 
pipelines and railways. He spoke also of the unsettled frontier between Irak 
and Syria and again between Syria and Turkey. Of the Turkish attitude he 
spoke with vehemence and even bitterness. As regards the questions which 
interested Irak and ourselves he suggested that we should try to settle them 
as a whole by mutual concession rather than attempt to treat them piecemeal 
when agreement might be much more difficult. I was not prepared to 
discuss these questions in detail, I confined myself to saying that I thought 
his suggestion for a general settlement was a wise one and that I desired a 


3 The principal Anglo-Portuguese agreements relating to this alliance were the treaties 
of 1373, 1642, 1661 (printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 1, pp. 462-8, 473-80, 
494-501 respectively), 1815 (v. op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 348-55) and 1904 (uv. op. cit., vol. 97, 
pp. 68-9), and the Secret Declaration of 1899 (printed in G. P. Gooch and Harold 
Temperley, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 93-4): see also Volume IV, No. 25. 
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friendly arrangement as much as he did. At the moment, however, we were 
consulting the Government of Irak and we could make no progress till we 
had their reply. Monsieur Berthelot remarked that the decision of the 
Government of Irak would certainly follow our advice: to which I replied 
that matters were not quite as simple as that and we also had our local 
difficulties. 

4. A fresh appeal for British participation in the Paris Colonial Exhibition 
concluded the subjects about which he had wished to speak to me. To my 
great regret I was obliged to tell him that I feared that I could hold out no 
hope of a reversal of our decision. I had discussed the matter only a day or 
two ago with the Colonial Secretary and the President of the Board of Trade 
and, briefly put, the position was that we could not hope to derive any 
advantage to our trade from participation in the exhibition and it would, 
therefore, be impossible for my colleague at the Board of Trade to justify 
the expenditure of money on it which in view of our Budget difficulties he 
had been obliged to refuse for other matters in which our traders and 
manufacturers were intensely interested. 


Part I 


When we had thus dealt with the subjects about which Monsieur Berthelot 
had wished to speak to me, I asked him to allow me to mention some others. 

5. First came disarmament. I informed him that the French Naval 
Representative in Geneva had made a suggestion to Admiral Kelly* on the 
subject of the classification of warships which, though it did not go as far as 
we had desired, we recognised as a real concession to our point of view. 
We presumed that he would not have made this suggestion without having 
some reason to think that it would be agreeable to his Chiefs and accordingly 
on receiving Admiral Kelly’s report, the Cabinet had given it their serious 
attention and had authorised me to instruct Lord Crewe’ to inform Monsieur 
Briand that if the French Government would make it their own we would 
accept it, and that this concession to our views on naval matters would enable 
us to withdraw our opposition to their view on military reserves. I hoped 
therefore that the differences which had hitherto divided us had now been 
bridged. 

6. I next spoke to him about Monsieur Zaleski’s declarations—giving him 
the same warning that I had given to Monsieur Skirmunt this morning.® 
Monsieur Berthelot spoke rather impatiently of Monsieur Zaleski and 
observed that he made too many declarations. 

7. Finally I told him that I had sent instructions to Lord Crewe embody- 
ing my reflections on the recent German elections.’ I briefly outlined to him 
the nature of these reflections and the moral which I drew: namely, that our 
policy had reaped the measure of success which we had hoped from it and 


4 Vice-Admiral Kelly was Naval Representative on the British Delegation at Geneva; 
for this suggestion see No. 366 below. 
S See No. 394 below. 6 See No. 73. 7 See No. 42. 
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that we ought now to encourage a Germany which had affirmed its loyalty 
to the Republic and its desire for peace by developing that policy and by 
making the situation of Germany as little onerous as possible. We could in 
short do for a peaceful republican Germany what we should have been 
obliged to refuse to an Imperial and reactionary Germany. To this Monsieur 
Berthelot assented and I then drew his particular attention to my great desire 
to see the military experts withdrawn from Berlin. They could exercise no 
effective control and they had no right to inspect, whilst as long as they 
remained there they prevented our military attachés from having the relations 
with the German Government or assuming the position and authority which 
they ought to possess. I should be particularly grateful if he would exert 
himself to procure the termination of their Mission as early as possible. 
Monsieur Berthelot said that he had had some conversation with Monsieur 
Massigli on this point. He himself agreed with all I had said, but he had 
gathered from Monsieur Massigh that the real difficulty arose from the 
extreme dilatoriness of the Germans and the opposition which they offered 
at every step to the fulfilment of the obligations which they had undertaken. 
He would look into the matter and try to forward my wishes.8 


A.C, 


8 A copy of this memorandum was transmitted to Paris in covering despatch No. 1516 
of July 4 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
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The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 2) 
No. 1131 [C 5049/51/18] 
PARIS, June 30, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 104! of June 3rd, I have the honour to 
inform you that M. Massigli, in his capacity of Secretary-General of the 
Ambassadors’ Conference, has now informed the Embassy of the result of his 
conversations with the German Embassy in Paris respecting the communica- 
tion by the German government of information in regard to the railway 
system in the occupied Rhineland. 

2. M. Massigli first asked the Counsellor of the German Embassy to 
endeavour to arrange that the German authorities should communicate to 
the ‘inter-allied’ Railway Commission in the Rhineland information respect- 
ing the lines and works mentioned in the programme of destructions to be 
effected in the occupied territories with a view to the application to the 
Rhineland railway system of article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
programme with regard to which objections were made by the German 
government in their notes of August 1oth and November 15th, 1922.1 


1 Not printed. 
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M. von [sec] Rieth informed M. Massigli that the German government 
could not recognise the competence of the Railway Commission in a matter 
of this kind and that, in the opinion of the German government, the Com- 
mission’s powers were confined to matters arising within the occupied 
territories affecting the safety of the armies in accordance with the terms of 
the Rhineland Agreement.? The question of the execution of article 43 was 
not a matter affecting the safety of the armies. M. Massigli then asked 
whether the German government would permit the communication of 
the required information to the Secretariat-General of the Ambassadors’ 
Conference for transmission to the Versailles Military Committee. After 
some delay M. von Rieth was authorised to accept this proposal, and he 
stated that the German government would now collect the documents which 
they consider should be in the possession of the Conference. M. von Rieth 
hoped to be able to communicate these documents very shortly. 

3. At this stage in these negotiations it may be useful to summarise their 
progress to date. On February 8th the Ambassadors’ Conference decided to 
request the Versailles Committee to submit to the Conference a report and 
proposals respecting the objections made in the German government’s notes 
of August roth and November 15th, 1922, to the programme of destructions 
to be carried out in the occupied territories with a view to the application to 
the Rhenish railway system of article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
Committee was to take account in preparing its report not only of strategic 
but also of economic and commercial considerations. Upon receipt of the 
Committee’s report the Conference would decide under what conditions the 
negotiation was to be resumed with the German government on the basis of 
the programme proposed by the Committee and approved by the Conference. 
It would at the same time examine the possibility of eventually extending the 
negotiations to the programme of new constructions planned by the German 
railway companies.3 

4. On February 18th the Versailles Committee notified the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Armies of Occupation of the terms of the request which it had 
received from the Conference. The Committee informed the Commander- 
in-Chief that to assist it in its task it was already in possession of a number 
of reports from the ‘inter-allied’ Railway Commission in the Rhineland. It 
asked, however, that the Commander-in-Chief should obtain from this 
commission certain supplementary information on a number of specified 
points, that in forwarding this information the Commander-in-Chief should 
transmit his observations thereon and that he should request the Rhineland 
Commission to furnish its observations from the commercial and economic 
point of view on the information supplied by the Railway Commission. 
On March 5th the Versailles Committee also asked the Commander-in- 
Chief to ask the Railway Commission to request the German railway 
authorities to submit particulars of their programme of new construction. 

5. Early in May copies of a letter, dated April 23rd and addressed by 


2 This agreement of June 28, 1919, between the occupying Powers and Germany is 
printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 112, pp. 219-24. 3 See Volume IV, No. 132. 
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the Railway Commission to the Commander-in-Chief, reached Paris. From 
this letter it was learned that the Railway Commission had not only, in 
accordance with its instructions, asked the German Railway Direction for 
the communication of its programme of new constructions, but had also, 
acting beyond its instructions, asked the German Railway Direction for 
certain information relating to the existing system. The letter in question 
showed that the German Railway Direction had refused both requests and 
that in these circumstances the Railway Commission found it impossible not 
only to supply the programme of new construction but also to furnish the 
information required respecting the existing system. 

6. The question of the inability of the Railway Commission and therefore 
of the Commander-in-Chief to furnish the information asked for by the 
Versailles Committee in its letters of February 18th and March 5th was 
considered by the Ambassadors’ Conference on May 3i1st.4 With your 
authority I proposed that the Versailles Committee should be requested to 
draw up its report on the existing system without any further attempt being 
made to obtain German collaboration. Marshal Foch stated that the 
preparation of an adequate report was, in these circumstances, impossible. 
You accordingly authorised me to agree to a proposal made by the French 
delegation that the Secretary-General should be instructed to explain to the 
German Embassy in Paris the circumstances in which the Railway Com- 
mission had asked the German authorities for information respecting the 
existing system. The Sccretary-General was instructed at the same time to 
emphasise to the German Embassy that the Conference intended to take 
account in the drafting of any proposals it might make on this subject not 
only of strategic but also of economic and commercial considerations. He was 
also to explain to the German Embassy the importance for the German 
government, as for everyone else that the German authorities should supply 
the information required as soon as possible in order that after a preliminary 
examination of the question the Conference might be in a position to discuss 
it with the German government. It was tacitly decided to leave over for the 
moment the question of obtaining information respecting the programme of 
new construction. 

7. The circumstances set out in paragraphs 3 to 6 above are those which 
led to the undertaking which, as explained in paragraph 2 above, has now 
been given by the German Embassy in Paris to supply to the Secretary- 
General of the Conference such information as the German government 
consider should be in the possession of the Conference in so far as the existing 
railway system in the occupied Rhineland is concerned. 

8. As soon as this information is communicated to M. Massigli, the 
Versailles Committce will with its aid and that of information supplied by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of Occupation, prepare the report 
asked for by the Conference on February 8th. 

g. Progress in this question has, I am afraid, been extremely slow, but, as I 
reported in paragraph 7 of my telegram No. 100+ of May 31st, I am under the 

4 See No. 45. 
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impression that the French government believe that it will only be finally 
settled in connection with the negotiations at least for the evacuation of the 
Coblenz zone. 
I have, &c., 
CREWE 


No. 76 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fulv 3) 
No. 482 [C 5162/307/18] 
BERLIN, June 30, 1928 
Sir, 

A meeting was held yesterday at the German Foreign Office to discuss the 
request of His Majesty’s Government for an extension of the Reparation 
Recovery Act. I enclose a note by Mr Rowe-Dutton reporting the 
proceedings. 

2. After the meeting was over, I stayed behind with Herr v. Schubert to 
deal with another small question, and I took the opportunity to refer to a 
remark made by Herr de Haas to the effect that the German Government, 
when it signed its recent agreement about Reparation payments with the 
American Government,! had received a substantial quid pro quo. I asked 
Herr v. Schubert to cast his mind back over the past 20 months since I had 
been in Berlin and I defied him to think of any case other than one of mere 
current business in which I had asked him for anything on behalf of a purely 
British interest. Yet, when I so cast my mind back I could think of several 
cases where I thought His Majesty’s Government had given very material 
assistance to the German Government. With both these propositions Herr v. 
Schubert unreservedly agreed, and I think he drew the obvious inference. 
He complained, however, that the difficulties of the German Government in 
accepting would be very great and that public opinion would be really 
roused over any such agreement as His Majesty’s Government proposed. 
I said that it would be possible for the German Government simply to answer 
their critics that the London agreement? bound them to take any requisite 
measures to facilitate the transfer of reparation payments. Conceivably they 
might find it hard to answer so, but the clause might be quoted in English 
publicity and might be cited by His Majesty’s Government direct to the 
German Government. 

g. Another point made by Herr v. Schubert was that he could not under- 
stand why His Majesty’s Government wanted this extension at all. This led 
to some technical talk between us, which I need not report, but I felt that 
Herr v. Schubert had been told by his experts ‘here is the British Government 
making a very embarrassing demand of us, and really it is difficult to main- 
tain that it 1s going to do them any real good’. And, of course, in so far as 

1 The reference would appear to be to the agreement of December 8, 1926, regarding 
conversion into dollar credits of sums accruing to the United States under the Dawes Plan: 


cf. Report of the Agent General for Reparation Payments, Fune 10, 1927, p. 16. 
2 Cf. No. 6, note 8. 
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neither the Reparation (Recovery) Act nor its extension, add anything to the 
volume of available exchange, this argument does not lack an element of truth. 
4. Mr Rowe-Dutton is sending a copy of this despatch, and the enclosure, 
direct to the Treasury. 
I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


ENCLOosURE IN No. 76* 
EXTENSION OF REPARATION (RECOVERY) ACT PROCEDURE. 
Note of Meeting with German Government, June 29, 1928 


A meeting was held on the 29th June to discuss the extension of the 
Reparation (Recovery) Act Procedure with the representatives of the 
German Government, Herr von Schubert, Herr de Haas and Dr. Ritter. 
The British representatives were the Ambassador, Mr. Nicolson and Mr. 
Rowe-Dutton. 

Herr von Schubert stated that his Government had read with great care the 
aide-mémoire3 on the subject, as well as the draft agreement (which had been 
handed to Herr de Haas by Mr. Rowe-Dutton on the 23rd instant,4 with a 
view to facilitating discussion). It seemed desirable to have an oral discussion 
before handing in a written reply, and he would ask Dr. Ritter to explain the 
German point of view. 

Dr. Ritter said that no doubt the proposed extension was technically easy 
enough. But why should not every creditor country ask for the same thing? 
The result would be that a great volume of Germany’s receipts from exports 
would be immobilised, and Germany would actually be paying reparation 
in sterling and other currencics, and not in marks. This would be a funda- 
mental breach of the principle of the Dawes plan, that Germany’s liability 
was only to pay in marks. 

Moreover, it was difficult to force German exporters to relinquish their 
sterling proceeds. It was in effect a discrimination, and an interference with 
the exporters’ freedom. Ifevery country did it, the result would be intolerable. 

Dr. Ritter laid great stress on the political difficulties involved. The Act 
dated back to 1921; it had been imposed as a sanction, when the three towns 
had been occupied, and so on. All ‘sanctions’ had now disappeared. How 
then was it possible for the German Government to agree to the imposition of 
this new sanction? 

Finally, what was the need for this step? Great Britain had only 9,000 M. 
undrawn at the end of May. For the next eighteen months or two years no 
transfer difficulties were to be anticipated. He could understand our asking 
if we had undrawn balances, not while we had a clean sheet. 

The Ambassador, in reply, took Dr. Ritter’s last point first. The British 
Government desired to keep clear of accumulations, and to meet beforehand 
the dangers which might arise. 


3 See No. 29, paragraph 9. 
4 A copy of the draft agreement handed to Herr de Haas is untraced in Foreign Office 


archives. A draft dated June 6 is not printed. 
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Dr. Ritter had referred to political difficulties. Let him remember that 
Great Britain had political difficulties too. In the last few months Germany 
had made agreements to facilitate the transfer of the share of reparations due 
to France, to Italy,5 and to the United States. The moment the British share 
began to pile up, questions would be asked in Parliament as to what attempts 
had been made to provide for the situation. It would be extremely difficult if 
Great Britain alone had no such agreement to show. 

Dr. Ritter replied that Italy and the United States had argued that Great 
Britain had already received favours. Herr de Haas suggested that we should 
take deliveries in kind. 

The Ambassador pointed out that we started with the 26 per cent. and had 
not increased the percentage although we had the right to do so. Dr. Ritter 
contested this right, and a slightly confused discussion followed, in which the 
point was sidetracked, rather than insisted upon by either side. 

As regards Dr. Ritter’s point that the procedure involved Germany’s 
paying reparations in sterling, the Ambassador felt there was a misappre- 
hension. What was under discussion was merely a method of transfer. 
There was no evasion of the Agent-General’s control, which covered 26 per 
cent. receipts as much as anything else. Dr. Ritter disagreed. There was all 
the difference between the mechanical control of the 26 per cent. receipts 
and the day-to-day control of cash transfers. He recurred again to his point 
of creating a precedent. If everyone adopted this course Germany would 
lose, in fact, much of the transfer protection she now enjoyed. Canada, for 
example, had no right now to impose a Recovery Act; if the German Govern- 
ment agreed to it, what was to stop Japan asking for the same privilege? 
The Ambassador replied this was in the hands of the Transfer Committee 
who, he was sure, would not agree. 

As regards German public opinion, the Ambassador had seen no great 
outcry over the French Recovery Act or over the Italian coal agreements. 
Why should it be anticipated here? Dr. Ritter replied that probably 300 or 
400 new firms would have to come in, and they would raise a great outcry. 
It meant filling up forms, and generally handicapped trade. The Ambassa- 
dor said he had heard of no complaints, and made little of the suggestion that 
it was a serious trouble to repurchase exchange sold to the Reichsbank which 
might be required for foreign payments. 

Dr. Ritter suggested minor concessions inside the existing agreement—e.g., 
surrender of dollars instead of sterling. Mr. Rowe-Dutton replied these 
would, he feared, be valueless. 

The Ambassador recurred to the question of deliveries in kind. After 
considerable difficulties, the Board of Trade had been persuaded by the 
Treasury to put in a request for the delivery of dyestuffs and analogous 
products. What then had been their surprise to receive a curt refusal from 
the Interessen Gemeinschaft!© This was really making it very difficult for 
His Majesty’s Government to carry out the expressed desires of the German 


S See No. 23, note 5, and No. 6, note 12, respectively. 
6 i.e. the Interessen Gemeinschaft Farbenindustrie A. G., the German dye-trust. 
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Government. The German negotiators expressed complete ignorance of this 
refusal, and were clearly a little nonplussed thereby. The Ambassador took 
full advantage of the opportunity offered, and pointed out that German action 
during the last few weeks had really not facilitated matters in the very least. 
It was arranged that Mr. Rowe-Dutton should communicate further in the 
matter with Dr. Ritter, who promised to give the matter his full consideration. 

A little general discussion followed, in which the arguments already used 
were restated by both sides. Dr. Ritter suggested that the British proposal 
had been advanced rather from the narrow point of view of the Treasury, 
with insufficient thought for the political considerations. The Ambassador 
said that, on the contrary, His Majesty’s Government were wholly behind 
the proposal, which they must press strongly. Herr de Haas said that he did 
not feel that the German Government could change its point of view, 
although certain phrases in the aide-mémoire already drafted would be 
modified before it was handed to Mr. Nicolson and Mr. Rowe-Dutton in the 
course of the next few days. 

The meeting then terminated. After its conclusion, Mr. Rowe-Dutton had 
a short informal conversation with Dr. Ritter, in which the latter said: 
(a) That if it were a question of Great Britain alone, it might be easier; and 
(b) that if Great Britain had big undrawn balances some time in the future, 
he could see cause for the proposal. Mr. Rowe-Dutton replied: (a) That the 
Agent-General would be trusted to refuse any other proposals; and (d) if Dr. 
Ritter was prepared to agree in perhaps six months’ time, why not do it 
now, when it would be very much easier? Dr. Ritter doubted if the Agent- 
General would agree even to the British proposal, to which Mr. Rowe- 
Dutton suggested that the best thing was to try him and see. Finally, Dr. 
Ritter, again changing his ground, said that the new Government’ was 
perhaps the best possible one for making a final settlement of reparations; it 
would damage their political credit if they started by giving way on a demand 
of this sort. Mr. Rowe-Dutton replied that, on the contrary, it would be an 
act of strength and self-confidence, which could only strengthen German 
credit everywhere. 

7 Herr Miiller had taken office as German Chancellor on June 28. 
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Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July g) 
No. 276 [NW 3552/488/55] 
WARSAW, july 2, 1928 
Sir, 
With reference to your despatch no. 276! of the 11th ultimo I have the 
honour to report that I duly forwarded the communication enclosed therein 


t Not printed. The enclosed circular letter dated June 2 from the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations covered a copy of the petition from the German Volksbund referred 
to in No. 53, note 4. 
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from the Secretary General to the League of Nations regarding the conditions 
of public security in Polish Upper Silesia to His Majesty’s Vice-Consul at 
Katowice requesting him to furnish me with any observations he might have 
to make upon it which might not have been included in the memorandum 
enclosed in his despatch no. 26 of June 4th, copy of which I had already 
forwarded to you in my despatch no. 238? of June 7th. 

2. I transmit herewith a copy of Mr Ross’s reply? from which it will be 
seen that he has nothing to add to his previous report on the subject. 

3. Further consideration of this report has led me somewhat to modify the 
view which I expressed in my despatch no. 238 that Mr Ross is justified in 
ascribing to the policy and methods of Dr Grazynski the greater part of the 
blame for the unsatisfactory situation in Upper Silesia. I am inclined to 
think that while no doubt a much more suitable candidate could be found 
than Dr Grazynski for the post of voivode the existing state of things is to 
be ascribed more to the policy dictated from headquarters than to the 
personality and methods of the official charged with its application. 

4. In general it may be said that the present regime shows far more 
consideration than any of its predecessors for the non-Polish elements in the 
country and while Marshal Pilsudski probably feels more natural sympathy 
with the Slav and Jewish minorities among whom he grew up than with the 
German minority I have not heard it seriously suggested that the condition of 
that minority in Posnania and Pomerellia [szc] has deteriorated since May 
1926. On the contrary there is evidence to show that the Germans in those 
two provinces are better off now than before the coup d’état.4 There must there- 
fore be some special reasons for the Government to have acted differently 
towards the German minority in Silesia. 

5. I believe that these reasons are two-fold. In the first place there is a 
not unnatural reaction on the Polish side against the special regime under 
which Silesia has been placed by the Geneva convention. That regime by 
irritating the Poles and offending their amour propre is in danger of defeating 
the ends for which it was established and it is in fact questionable whether it 
has not produced greater rather than less friction between the Polish and 
German elements and inclined the Polish administration to adopt more 
oppressive methods than might otherwise have been the case. In the second 
place there is the necessity, which would probably be felt by any Polish 
Government in the interest of Poland’s security of making the polonisation 
and absorption of Silesia one of their main aims. They regard it as too 
dangerous for a frontier province, which they believe to be much coveted by 
Germany, to remain, at any rate in spirit, separated from the rest of the 
country. In order to give effect to this policy the Polish Government are 
tempted to introduce a large number of educated Poles from other parts of 
the country as for reasons, the origin of which must be sought in the history 


2 No. 53. Mr. Ross’s despatch No. 26 was evidently not forwarded to the Foreign Office 
with his memorandum printed as the enclosure in No. 53. 

3 The enclosed Katowice despatch No. 28 to Warsaw of June 26 is not printed. 

4 i.e. the coup d'état of May 1926 by which Marshal Pilsudski came to power in Poland. 
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of Silesia through many centuries, there is practically no indigenous Polish 
intelligentsia there. I imagine that the polonisation of Upper Silesia is not 
to be regarded in itself as an undesirable policy. On the contrary it seems to 
me that its successful attainment would eliminate a grave cause of conflict 
with Germany and contribute greatly to the stability of this part of Europe. 
The mistake which the Polish Government seem to me to be making is that 
they are trying to effect the process too quickly. Instead of a wholesale 
importation of educated Poles to fill administrative posts—it is admitted by 
Mr Ross that some reinforcement of the Polish intelligentsia is necessary— 
they should devote their main efforts to creating an educated class among the 
local Polish population from which to fill these posts and instead of closing 
German schools or using dubious methods to prevent parents from sending 
their children to them they should so improve the quality of the Polish 
elementary schools as to convince the parents, with the assistance of legitimate 
propaganda, that their children have everything to gain by being brought up 
as Poles rather than as members of a minority. But this process would 
require a period of years for its consummation whereas the Polish Govern- 
ment, influenced to a large extent by the active propaganda carried on by 
Germany in favour of a revision of the Treaty frontier, seek immediate results. 

6. There is a third reason for the less favourable treatment accorded to 
the minority in Silesia than elsewhere. In most other parts of the country 
the Marshal’s Government have succeeded in coming to terms with quite a 
number of their former opponents. For instance the Posnanian landowners 
are to a great extent reconciled to the present regime. The Lodz industrialists 
support it. Unfortunately this has not happened—at any rate to the same 
extent—in Silesia where Korfanty, although he has lost a great deal of his 
prestige and has been dropped by the Christian Democrat representatives 
in the Sejm,5 still counts for more than the Marshal. In these circumstances 
the Voivode is forced to rely for support in carrying out the policy of the 
Government on such Polish elements outside Korfanty’s camp as he can 
find either inside or outside Silesia. These supporters are mainly recruited 
among the noisy and violent ‘Insurgents’ who are obviously unsatisfactory 
collaborators in a task which demands the exercise of tact and conciliation. 
Unsuitable as Dr Grazynski undoubtedly is for his post any other man 
appointed in his place would be in danger of falling into the arms of the 
‘Insurgents’ unless and until the majority of the Poles in Silesia renounce 
Korfanty and rally to the Marshal. The alternative of collaboration between 
the latter and Korfanty appears to be excluded owing to his unsavoury 
financial reputation, though possibly the Marshal might be able to come to 
terms with him by promising him an indemnity for past transactions and a 
fairly free hand in business for the future so long as he keeps out of politics. 

7. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representative 
at Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 
5 The Polish House of Representatives. 
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No. 78 


Str A. Chamberlain to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin)! 


No. 862 [N 3517/46/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 4, 1928 
Sir, 

I asked the German Ambassador to call upon me to-day in order to speak 
to him about the state of Polish-Lithuanian negotiations. I referred to what 
had passed upon the subject at the Council meetings of the League last 
December and again last month.? It now appeared that the urgent repre- 
sentations of the Council had produced no effect upon M. Voldemaras, 
whose latest proposals made no practical advance to a settlement of any of 
the difficulties, whilst his whole attitude was one of resistance to the wish 
expressed by the Council. I told Dr. Sthamer that I believed in this matter 
I was entirely at one with Dr. Stresemann, and I gratefully acknowledged 
the part which he and Herr von Schubert had taken in the Council discus- 
sions. I could not view the situation without anxiety. The failure of the 
negotiations would be a rebuff to the Council and something of a humiliation 
for them, whilst it was always possible that it might lead to an appeal by 
Poland under article 153 and through article 15 to war. I understood that 
the French Government had made further representations at Kovno. As far 
as I was concerned I was afraid that I had exhausted my influence, but I 
should be very glad to know how the German Government viewed the 
situation and whether they felt that they could exert any further pressure on 
M. Voldemaras who, I feared, was being encouraged by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, or at least by their agents, in spite of what Dr. Stresemann had said to 
M. Litvinoff in December.* 

The Ambassador undertook to make enquiries of his Government, but 
was inclined to think that they also had shot their bolt and could do no more. 


Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
MICHAEL PALAIRET 


1 Mr. Nicolson was in charge of H.M. Embassy at Berlin from the departure of Sir R. 
Lindsay on July 1 until the arrival of his successor, Sir H. Rumbold, on August 3. Sir R. 
Lindsay was to become Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in suc- 
cession to Sir W. Tyrrell who was designated to succeed Lord Crewe as H.M. Ambassador 
at Paris on the latter’s retirement on July 29. 

2 See League of Nations Official Fournal, July 1928, pp. 883-9 and 893-7. 

3 Of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

4 See Volume IV, No. g1. 
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No. 79 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
No. 863 [C 5221/969/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 4, 1928 
Sir, 

As I was seeing the German Ambassador on another matter to-day, I took 
occasion to speak to him about the declaration of policy made yesterday by 
the Chancellor on behalf of the new German Government.' I recalled the 
conversation which I had had with Herr von Schubert at Geneva on the 8th 
June (see my despatch No. 767)? and said that I was a little alarmed by the 
Chancellor’s statement that the problem of the Rhineland evacuation ‘is 
clearly simple and only goodwill is needed’. If this was merely a method of 
presenting his programme to the German people, it was perhaps not of much 
consequence, but if it represented his real mind I should be anxious. It was, 
as I had pointed out, not at all a simple problem. It was practically 
impossible for any French Government to carry through an anticipated 
evacuation without being able to show the French people some quid pro quo, 
and I earnestly hoped that the new German Government, in the absence of 
Dr. Stresemann, would not throw this question or that of reparations into 
the arena of discussion without having first satisfied themselves that they had 
a proposal to make which was at once practicable and such as they might 
fairly regard as likely to be acceptable to the rest of us. Once again I said 
that we could not afford a second Thoiry with its immense expectations and 
absolutely negative result. The financial advisers of the British Government 
saw great difficulties in the way of mobilising German resources as was then 
suggested, and I belicved they were of opinion that the time had not yet 
come for a further fixation of German liabilities, though it was possible that 
on this point their opinion might be modified if the German proposal was 
sufficiently attractive. In any case these matters required very careful study 
and I hoped that the Chancellor would not embark upon a discussion of them 
until he saw his way clear to a solution. 


t For Herr Miiller’s declaration of policy on July 3, see The Times, July 4, 1928, p. 16. 
In Berlin despatch No. 478 of June 29, Sir R. Lindsay had commented that the new German 
Government was ‘predominantly Socialist in character. The discomfiture of the Volkspartei 
can be largely discounted, since it was due merely to a miscalculation of his own significance 
on the part of Herr Schéltz [Dr. Scholz, chairman of the Volkspartei], and since the inter- 
vention from Baden-Baden of Dr. Stresemann has again restored unity in the ranks. The 
practical exclusion of the Centre party is, however, of more importance. It is doubtful 
whether in the Germany of to-day a Cabinet which does not possess the full support of the 
Centre party can long maintain itself without some further shuffling. I anticipate, therefore, 
that the present distribution of portfolios will be altered before the end of the year. Mean- 
while, the Socialist element in the Cabinet will remain predominant, and, while we need 
not expect any very dramatic developments in internal policy, we can look forward with 
some confidence to the continuance under Dr. Stresemann of the foreign policy represented 
by the Locarno treaties and by the entry of Germany into the League of Nations.’ 

2 See No. 55, note g. 
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I told the Ambassador I did not ask for any reply to this communication 
It was merely offered as « very friendly warning against precipitate and 
ill-considered action. 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 80 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 6) 
No. 497 (CG 5237/193/18] 
BERLIN, July 4, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that on the afternoon of Tuesday, July 3rd, 
Herr Hermann Miller, Chancellor of the German Reich, presented his 
Cabinet and his programme to the assembled Reichstag. The opposition 
organs, and some even of the coalition journals, had foreshadowed that the 
programme of the new Government would be vague and non-controversial 
as befitted a composite Cabinet and one which was obviously the! provisional 
and incomplete. Such forecasts have been disappointed: the programme, 
while showing inevitable signs of composite framework, 1s comprehensive 
even if not detailed: it will admittedly require four full years for its comple- 
tion, and it deliberately includes certain matters which have proved insoluble 
in the past and will certainly arouse fierce controversy in the future. The 
programme, as it stands is thus anything but a compromise: and German 
opinion is startled and relieved by the realisation that the Cabinet of Hermann 
Miller does not regard itself as in the least provisional; that it is in fact 
composed of men who are confident of being able to maintain and exercise 
their power. 

2. This self-confidence is based, of course, upon the fundamental fact that 
at the last elections 42% of the German electorate voted in favour of the 
Left. All reasonable men in Germany now realise that for four years a 
Social-Democrat Government must in some form remain in power, and the 
bourgeois parties are prudent enough to recognise that it will be better for 
them to allow their opponents the full responsibilities and odium of office 
rather than to drive them towards communism by an attitude of factious 
obstruction. Although, however, the stability and predominance of social 
democracy is for the next three or four years assured, yet the permanence of 
individual Ministers will for long remain uncertain. For people are not 
convinced that the Ministry for Foreign Affairs has yet been definitely filled. 
The personality of Herr Stresemann renders him an essential asset in any 
coalition: but the health of the Foreign Minister is precarious. I have been 
reliably informed that the disease with which Herr Stresemann has been 
afflicted is not curable, although, with care, he may still live from four to 
seven years. Dr Stresemann has been told of his condition by the doctors, 
and it will be for him to decide whether he will purchase a reprieve at the 

t In the text of this despatch in Confidential Print this word read ‘both’. 
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price of inactivity or whether he will hasten the progress of his affection by 
again facing the rattle and the clamour of twentieth-century politics. It is 
the inevitable uncertainty on this point which explains the difficulty with 
which the present Cabinet was formed, and the atmosphere of hesitancy 
which still hangs around it. Shall Wirth? or Breitscheid succeed Stresemann? 
Such a problem in Cabinet-making is indeed an unpleasant contingency and 
one which may well fill Hermann Miller with diffidence and dismay. 
But in principle he knows very well that his party is assured of a long lease of 
power, and it was on the strength of this principle that he composed his 
programme. 

g. A detailed summary3 of this programme is enclosed herein. It will be 
observed that, while affirming the desire of his Government to continue the 
foreign policy entailed by the Locarno Treaties and by Germany’s admission 
to the League of Nations, Herr Miller indicates that they will adopt a more 
positive attitude not only towards the question of disarmament, but also to 
that of the evacuation of the occupied zones. His references to Reparations, 
and his insistence on the necessity of some final settlement, was [sic] delivered 
with special emphasis and was received with special applause. The unwonted 
precision of his remarks on foreign policy stands in curious contrast to his 
vagueness when dealing with internal affairs. On the one hand the Social- 
istic items in his programme were roughed in with a few rapid strokes of a 
confident and optimistic brush. Housing, wages, the Washington eight-hour 
agreement,‘ the tax on salaries, the relation between the State and the 
Cartells, the depressed condition of agriculture were but tentatively outlined. 
The abolition of capital punishment was indicated, but not assured. A similar 
impressionism inspired his remarks on trade, and his hint regarding an 
impending lowering of tariffs need scarcely be taken as committing the new 
Government to any very far-reaching policy of free-trade. These platitudes 
in his speech were seasoned by the daring with which Herr Miller referred 
to the tender spots of German internal politics. He was firm in his insistence 
that the National holiday should be the anniversary of the Weimar Con- 
stitution. He was firm in asserting that all questions of defence, by which he 
meant primarily the cruiser question, would be dealt with within the frame- 
work of the treaties. And he was courageous in including within his pro- 
gramme the school law and the reform of inter-federal relations within the 
Reich itself. It had been fully expected that both these thorny problems 
would be shelved. 

4. The reception accorded by the Reichstag to the Chancellor and his 
programme was not unfriendly. Throughout the course of his speech there 
were interruptions from the extreme right and the extreme left, but the 


2 Dr. J. Wirth had been German Chancellor from May 1921 to November 1922. 


3 Not printed. 

4 This draft convention which limited the hours of work in industrial undertakings to 
eight a day and forty-eight a week is printed in Cmd. 627 of 1920, League of Nations, Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the Conference at its 
First Annual Meeting, 29 October-29 November, 1919, pp. 3-11. 
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central wedges applauded. The Nationalists, from time to time, shouted 
‘Miiller-Versailles’, implying that the Chancellor had been guilty of treachery 
by being the representative of Germany on that unhappy day nine years 
ago in the Galérie des Glaces. The Communists, for their part, kept up a 
running commentary on his remarks, and, when he came to deal with the 
housing problem, they buffetted him with an evidently organised chorus of 
“Your Chancellor’s Palace!’ At this moment alone did Herr Miiller consent 
to notice the interruptions. ‘Have any of you’, he asked, ‘seen the Kremlin?’ ; 
and his retort caused a burst of general laughter in which the communists, 
not without good-humour, joined. The Soviet Ambassador from the 
centre of the diplomatic box watched these proceedings with impassive and 
dyspeptic dignity. From time to time he would scrutinise the communist 
section through a little opera glass of mother-of-pearl. 

5. The press this morning have accorded a mixed but not unadmiring 
reception to the programme of the Government. The Left papers accuse 
Herr Miller of cowardice and opportunism; the Right papers accuse him of 
bluff. The great mass of the middle-class papers recognise however the 
essential character of his elocution, and admit that it was comprehensive, 
tactful and yet courageous. There is a tendency to rejoice that Germany has 
at last obtained a strong and representative Government: a Government 
which will, whichever individual Ministers come or go, be durable, positive 
and efficient: a Government which reflects neither the fevered despair of 
1920, nor yet the disillusioned compromises of 1924: but a Government which 
will complete the work of reconstruction in a spirit neither of defeat nor of 
adventure, but with confidence and caution, and with such intelligence as the 
German body politic is able to provide. 

I have, &c., 
Haroip NICOLSON 


No. 81 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Henderson (Paris) 


No. 1541 (© 4747/969/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, july 6, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to the concluding paragraph of your despatch No. 1069! 
(207/20/1928) of June 19th, wherein you expressed doubt as to the wisdom 
of urging upon the French Government at the present stage the early opening 
of negotiations for the evacuation of the Rhineland, I would observe that it 
was never my intention to take such a step at this juncture. My object was to 
seize what appeared to me a peculiarly favourable opportunity in order to 
re-state the general principle that a wise statesmanship will meet pacific 
tendencies in Germany half-way. 


t No. 60. 
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2. In paragraph 3 of your despatch you referred to the views expressed by 
Lord Crewe and Sir R. Lindsay last year as regards the persistence in German 
policy of a fundamental hostility to this country and to France. The essence 
of my argument in this connexion was that the recent German elections have 
now revealed a pacific tendency in German public opinion which justifies 
both His Majesty’s Government and the French Government in taking a 
more optimistic view of the trend of German policy than was possible when 
Lord Crewe and Sir R. Lindsay wrote their despatches in question. 

g. In this connexion I would refer you to my recent conversation with 
Monsieur Berthelot on this very subject as recorded in my despatch No. 
15162 of 4th July. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


2 See No. 74, note 8. 


No. 82 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
No. 44 Telegraphic [C 5198/394/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 7, 1928, 6.15 p.m. 


While His Majesty’s Government have refused, as you are aware, to allow 
the withdrawal of the experts to be made conditional on their being invited 
by the German government to make visits of inspection, the difficulty of 
overcoming French objections to withdrawal would be greatly diminished 
were the German government to intimate their willingness to offer a few 
test visits in the cases mentioned in paragraph 6 (a) of the enclosure to my 
despatch No. 669.! 

2. His Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris has spoken in this sense to German 
Ambassador at Paris, who replied that external supervision of the kind 
involved was regarded in many quarters as inconsistent with the national 
dignity, which the newly-formed government could not afford to be accused 
of neglecting. Lord Crewe remarked that these considerations had not 
prevented the late German government from inviting such visits (e.g. 
eastern fortifications, and instances mentioned in paragraph 79 of Germany 
Annual report for 1927)? and that in any case the accusation would not be 
made unless the visits received a publicity which it would be perfectly easy to 
avoid. 

g. Please make oral representations to the German government in the same 
sense, adding that it appears to His Majesty’s Government to be in the 
interest of the German government themselves to facilitate the removal of 
this irritating vestige of military control. In this connection compare action 


" i.e. No. 34: see No. 34, note 7. 2 Not printed. 
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taken last year by Sir R. Lindsay on strength of my despatch No. 4743 of 
7th April 1927. 

4. The matter is somewhat urgent as the Ambassadors’ Conference is 
going to consider the whole question of the future of the experts at a meeting 
to be held any day after the 12th, and it would therefore be most useful to 
Lord Crewe to know before that date the result of your representations. 

Repeated to Parjs No. 48 (By Bag). 


3 See Volume III, No. 128. 


No. 83 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 10, 9 a.m.) 


No. 39 Telegraphic [N 3573/46/59] 


BERLIN, July 9, 1928, 9.47 p.m. 

Your despatch No. 862! of July 4th. Lithuania. 

Secretary of State told me today that he was instructing German Minister 
at Kovno to make ‘very strong’ representations to Voldemaras. He under- 
stood that French Minister was receiving similar instructions and although 
there was no question of any collective démarche yet it might be helpful if 
British representative made informal representations urging Lithuanian 
Prime Minister not to resist wishes of League of Nations Council.? Schubert 
is still convinced that Soviet government are not encouraging Voldemaras.3 


t No. 78. 

2 Mr. Addison was so instructed on July 11 in Sir A. Chamberlain’s telegram No. 25 to 
Riga. He reported on July 19 in Riga despatch No. 400 that he had that morning spoken 
accordingly to the Lithuanian Minister at Riga. 

3 In Berlin despatch No. 509 of July 9 in which he reported more fully on this conversa- 
tion, Mr. Nicolson stated in the passage corresponding to the previous sentence that when 
he had suggested that the truculence of M. Voldemaras was attributable to Russian 
inspiration, “Herr von Schubert indicated that he knew for certain that this was not the 
case. The Russians were as anxious as the Europeans themselves to avoid complications 
on their borders. They were not, he happened to know, encouraging M. Waldemaras.’ 


No. 84 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewved July 13) 
No. 510 [C' 5407/394/18] 
BERLIN, July 9, 1928 
Sir, 
In accordance with the instructions conveyed in your telegram No. 44! of 
July 7 and as reported in my telegram No. 40? of to-day’s date, I called this 
afternoon at the German Foreign Office and urged the Secretary of State to 


t No. 82. 
2 Not printed. This telegram briefly summarised the present report. 
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take some action such as would assist His Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris in 
his endeavours to dispose of the delicate and irksome problem of the military 
experts. I indicated that if the German Government could, of their own 
initiative, invite these experts to conduct specific verifications it would be 
easier for Lord Crewe to convince the French Government of the desirability 
of liquidating a position which was anachronistic in principle and which, 
unless handled calmly and sensibly, might well lead to trouble. I was not 
asking the German Government for any concession: I was not insisting upon 
any Treaty right: I was merely urging them to assist you to create in Paris an 
atmosphere of confidence and good sense. You were, I knew, fully cognisant 
of the apprehensions of the present Cabinet lest any surrender on the vexed 
question of control might be seized on by the opposition as an argument that 
the old servitudes were being reimposed. I should, however, find it difficult 
to explain to you how it came that a government of the left hesitated to adopt 
an initiative which had last year, and with conspicuous success, been adopted 
by a government of which the Nationalists were a component. The visits 
could be conducted with rapidity and discretion: there was no reason to 
foresee an outcry: but even if the opposition heard of it, even if much capital 
were made of this alleged reimposition of Allied control, surely the present 
Cabinet were strong enough, and courageous enough, to silence their 
opponents by drawing the obvious parallels, and by appealing to quite 
apparent realities? 

9. Herr von Schubert, (who was clearly much relieved that I had not come 
to bother him about the Kellogg pact) received my appeal with calm. He said 
that he, personally, fully appreciated your point of view, and was sincerely 
grateful to Lord Crewe for the friendly mediation which, as he had heard 
from the German Embassy in Paris, he had endeavoured to exercise. There 
was no misunderstanding: there would, if he could prevent it, be no misunder- 
standing. But how was he to convince the Cabinet? Herr Stresemann was 
away: the Chancellor was still uncertain. The Cabinet would wish, inevitably, 
to let sleeping dogs lie, and in their present sterilised condition the experts 
were, if he might use the expression without irreverence, sleeping dogs. 
Could I give him any firm assurance that if certain test visits were 
immediately authorised, the experts would, thereafter, be immediately 
withdrawn ? 

3. I told him that I could give no such assurance. Even if, as I was now 
encouraged to hope, there was a possibility of the German Government 
assisting Lord Crewe in his endeavours, I should only be misleading Herr 
von Schubert if I let him suppose that His Majesty’s Ambassador would 
thereby be enabled to obtain any very dramatic or positive result. It was 
your apprehensions that I had endeavoured to put before him: not your 
hopes. You wished, with the aid of the German Government, to avoid an 
unpleasant situation: you wished to avoid the very humiliation which the 
present Government of the Reich so dreaded: but I felt certain that you 
would not desire me to make promises which might not be fulfilled, or to 
raise hopes which might be disappointed. 
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4. Herr von Schubert then spoke of the Reichswehr: of how sensitive they 
were: of how they resented having to kill the thing they loved: of how they 
always told the Nationalists. I said that that was a matter of internal 
discipline with which no foreign government could be concerned. Might I 
assure you, at least, that he himself would do his best, and that he would give 
me an answer before July 12th? 

5- He said that I might give you such an assurance: he would do his best: 
but he doubted whether he would be successful. I was not to leave you 
under the impression that he, for his part, had given any promises or raised 
any hopes. 


I have, &c., 
HAROLD NICOLSON 
No. 85 
Letter from Mr. Wigram (Paris) to Mr. Sargent 
(© 5375/394/18] 


PARIS, July 10, 1928 

Dear Sargent, 

I saw Massigli this morning about the question of the military experts. 
I explained to him the Foreign Office point of view as set out in Foreign 
Office despatches Nos. 1167 and 1215! of May 22nd and 3oth and again in 
the relevant paragraph of the enclosure to Foreign Office despatch No. 1516? 
of July 4th. From the military standpoint there was no advantage and indeed 
disadvantage in their retention. Politically there was disadvantage. More- 
over His Majesty’s Government wished a response to the Reichstag elections. 
Massigli made no comment on any of this, other than to say that the Germans 
‘se fichaient’ themselves completely of the experts and that he didn’t suppose 
they really cared if the experts were maintained or withdrawn. 

2. In order to provide a concrete basis of discussion I then put to him the 
following proposal compiled with the aid of the memorandum enclosed in 
your letter (C 4923/394/18)3 to me of June 28th:— 


1 Nos. 34 and 42 respectively. 2 See No. 74, note 8. 

3 This covering letter is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 
undated, unsigned Foreign Office memorandum, not printed, repeated the conditions set 
out in the enclosure in No. 34 with additional explanations on the background of the points 
discussed. In connexion with paragraph 2(d) of the enclosure in No. 34, on the instruction 
of staff officers, the Foreign Office memorandum stated that the experts doubted whether 
the new regulations were being applied. A German note verbale of June g was ‘not altogether 
in agreement with the original intentions of the Commission of Control, as staff learners 
are not distributed simultaneously each year among all the divisional and Group Command 
Staffs, but only among half of them. It is, however, considered adequate from a practical 
point of view, and the War Office consider that it should be accepted, and the question 
regarded as settled.’ In a comment on the treatment of this question in the memorandum, 
Colonel Gosset stated in notes dated June 29 (received in the Foreign Office from the War 
Office on July 4) that ‘Colonel Rossi, the Italian Military Attaché and Expert, attaches 
great importance to this question and informs me that he has reason to believe that the 
Regulations for and instructions used in the training of Staff Officers will enable a General 
Staff to be formed which would not be in accordance with the Treaty of Versailles. He, 
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(1) The German Government will give to the Ambassadors Conference an 
undertaking: 


(a) to conform the outstanding police laws and administrative regulations 
to the laws and agreements already in force and to forward those laws 
and administrative regulations to the interested Governments as and 
when enacted; 

(6) to apply the police distribution scheme (which the Versailles Com- 
mittee’s report of May 19th‘ states has been submitted to the Con- 
ference and which will presumably now be approved) and to report 
its application to the interested Governments; 

(c) to convert the police barracks on the basis of the recommendation 
contained in the Versailles Gommittee’s report of February 27th’ and 
to report their conversion to the interested Governments as and when 
accomplished; 

(d) to alienate or transform the excess establishments during the four 
years beginning April Ist, 1928, at the rate of 25 per cent per annum 
on the basis of a general programme which will be communicated 
simultaneously with this undertaking to the Conference, and at the 
end of each year to report in detail to the Interested Governments the 
progress achieved ; 

(e) to forward to the Interested Governments the transport regulations, 
the details of the progressive suppression of military fittings on wagons 
and the Wilhelmshaven dossier, as and when they are available. 


(2) Immediately the undertaking in (1) above has been received by the 
Conference the experts will be withdrawn from Germany. 

(3) The Conference will inform the League of Nations of this withdrawal 
as well as of the undertaking referred to in (1) above to which effect requires 
to be given by the German Government. 

3. Massigli said that he must consult the military authorities on this 
proposal. In the meantime he could make the following comments :— 


(1) (a) The only state which had so far passed the administrative regula- 
tions was Prussia: the passage of these regulations necessitated consultation 
with the experts and he would have preferred the Germans to have been told 
that the experts would not be withdrawn until the regulations were passed: 
he did not, however, press this point (N.B. from the latest report received 
from the experts it appears that all the more important States have now passed 
their laws). 

(1) (6) He thought the police distribution scheme should be applied before 
withdrawal; he would however try to find some compromise, though he was 
sure the French Government could not accept my present formula. 

(1) (c) (d) and (e) no difficulty. 
therefore, thinks we should demand the submission of these Regulations and instructions. 
I do not think that such a demand is either likely to be effective or to lead to the result 
desired.’ 

4 See No. 34, note 2. 5 See Volume IV, No. 170, note 3. 
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4. As regards associations which you wish dropped entirely, he referred me 
to the Versailles Committee’s report of July 6th on the Grenzschutz (copy 
goes to you by to-night’s bag). To cover and finally dispose of the whole 
question of the associations (see also your despatch No. 14437 of June 27th) 
he would accept an undertaking from the German Government that ‘there 
did not exist and that they would not allow to exist any association contrary 
to the treaty obligations accepted by them’. This we might insert as part of 
the undertaking mentioned in paragraph 2 (1) above. 

5. There remained the question of verifications. Massigli said that the 
French Government had no intention of claiming vertification [sic], as 
proposed by the Versailles Committee, after withdrawal. That must be left 
to the League whose rights in the matter must obviously be reserved. The 
French Government would, however, as they wished to give the impression 
that the work had been properly done and that the experts were being 
withdrawn decently and in order, like verifications of coastal fortifications, 
batteries and police distribution before withdrawal. I said that I understood 
the Foreign Office attached no importance to verifications. As regards 
verification of police distribution in particular, I saw a difficulty as I under- 
stood the Foreign Office to want immediate withdrawal of the experts. 
In these circumstances how could there be verification of police distribution 
which would not, I understood, be complete until a later date? If the 
Foreign Office were to accept verifications before withdrawal, they would 
certainly press all the more for withdrawal to be immediate (i.e. in August 
or September), as verifications could not be claimed as of right and must, 
so to speak, be bought from the Germans by really attractive conditions 
respecting withdrawal. Massigli said he must reflect further, and asked for 
postponement of the discussion until at least the end of this week and possibly 
until after the holiday (July 14th). 

6. In the meantime he stated that the issue between us seemed to be 

6 Paris despatch No. 1189 of July 10 and the enclosed reports of June 28 from the military 
experts at Berlin and July 6 from the Allied Military Committee of Versailles are not 
preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to the docket the latter report expressed 
the view ‘that German Government should be asked to take effective measures to secure 
in East Prussia fulfilment of their undertaking given to ex-allied governments to prohibit 
military activities on part of associations. British representative on Committee has dissociated 
himself from this opinion on ground that question should be dropped.’ 

7 Not printed. This despatch transmitted a copy of a letter of June 23 from the War 
Office with enclosed correspondence relating to a disagreement regarding a note from the 
Allied Military Committee concerning the new training manual of the Stahlhelm. In a 
note of July 6 to the Committee Colonel Needham set out the following British view:— 
‘The Stahlhelm lays down as its object the inculcation of discipline and moral, and the 
improvement of physical fitness—to which we cannot take exception. To attain this object, 
the Stahlhelm must necessarily approximate to a military organisation, in its training and 
unitary organisation. It must therefore have a certain military value, a fact well realised 
and frequently called attention to. In our opinion it is inadvisable to raise the question of 
its dissolution, and better to leave it to the German Government to curb any military 
tendencies it may display. Any action on the part of the ex-Allies would only raise a 


storm of protest without accomplishing anything definite. In fact we consider that this 
item should now be dropped.’ 
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whether there should be a decision to withdraw immediately (i.e. in August 
or September) or whether there should merely be a decision to withdraw by 
a fixed date (i.e. say the end of the year, by when the Germans would be 
expected to have generally applied the police distribution scheme). I 
repeated that I understood the Foreign Office to insist on a decision to 
withdraw immediately and I explained that, if the Embassy was eventually 
authorised to ask the Germans to invite the experts to make three or four 
test inspections (Massigli wants no more), this would mean withdrawal 
immediately after the Germans (1) had given their undertaking and (2) had 
allowed the few test inspections to be executed. 

7. In order that Massigli should be quite clear as to the view you take of 
this question I told him that the letters we had at the Embassy from London 
gave us the impression that at the Foreign Office everybody had had enough 
of the experts and of all those reports from the Versailles Committee, and 
that we were becoming afraid you would not take a very active part in this 
question if it was protracted much longer. Massigli was very cross at this, as 
I was afraid he would be but I thought it best that he should be quite clear 
as to the position. We have still great difficulties before us and we shall 
certainly have to refer to you for final instructions before the Conference 
meets. This cannot, I think, now be before the end of next week at the earliest. 

8. I have sent a copy of this letter to Lord Crewe who is at Berkeley Square 
until Thursday® morning. 

Yours ever, 
R. F. WicRAM 


8 July 12, 1928. 


No. 86 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewed July 12, 9 a.m.) 
No. 44 Telegraphic (C 5389/394/18] 
BERLIN, july 11, 1928, 9.48 p.m. 

My telegram No. 40.! 

My despatch No. 510.? 

Secretary of State informed me this afternoon that he had completely 
failed to induce the Cabinet to authorise the visit. Such a ‘gratuitous’ 
invitation on their part would expose them to very serious criticism and be 
exploited by Nationalists as a re-introduction of military control. 

After repeating all the old arguments I asked him what he meant by 
‘gratuitous’. He replicd that there was no treaty obligation to allow these 
visits. Moreover there was no substantial inducement. I had been unable 
to promise how many such visits would be followed by immediate withdrawal 
of experts. I replied I had naturally been unable to make promises regarding 
a matter that depended not on us alone. Would he however allow Lord 


t See No. 84, note 2. 2 No. 84. 
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Crewe to say to conference? ‘that His Majesty’s Government had good reason 
to believe that the German government would invite experts to undertake 
verifications in the matter of police, and coast batteries provided they could 
be given the assurance that experts would be withdrawn if these visits proved 
satisfactory.’ That at least would be better than nothing: at present Lord 
Crewe possessed no material wherewith to counter argument that Germans 
were merely being obstructive. 

Herr von Schubert said that the whole question was for the Cabinet one 
of very delicate internal politics. He dared not on his own responsibility 
authorise even the formula which I had suggested. But he would put it 
before the Cabinet and let me know tomorrow. 

I asked him to make it quite clear to the Cabinet that there was no sort of 
assurance that if this formula were authorised it would lead to any decisive 
result. I was seeking to provide Lord Crewe with authoritative arguments: 
I had no authority at all to make any bargain. 

I have the impression that if the process were reversed and if conference 
gave Germans firm offer of early withdrawal in return for invitation to visit 
matter might be settled. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 44. Repeated to Paris. 


3 Of Ambassadors. 
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Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 13) 
No. 521 [C 5412/1408/18] 
BERLIN, july 11, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to Sir Ronald Lindsay’s despatch No. 468! of June 27th, 
I transmit to you herewith a copy of a minute addressed to me by Colonel 
J. H. M. Cornwall, Military Attaché to this Embassy, reporting his inter- 
views with the Reichswehrminister and with the Chef der Heeresleitung.? 
It will be observed that both General Gréner and General Heye expressed 
their regret that so long as British troops were in occupation of the Rhineland 
it would not be possible for them to allow Colonel Cornwall the facilities 
usually extended to Military Attachés. 

2. I fear that there is little immediate prospect of securing a reversal of 
this decision, nor would I advocate exposing ourselves to a formal rebuff by 
making any further or official representations. In practice Colonel Cornwall 
is able to learn and to observe a great deal regarding the German army: 
his relations with the officials of the Ministry and with such military officers 
as he meets are excellent and useful: he can render many services to the 
German Ministry of War by providing them with the information they 
desire regarding the technical organisation and equipment of the British 
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army : these services make him personally welcome to the German authorities, 
and I feel convinced that they will in practice do much, in their turn, to 
supply him with information. I do not feel therefore that Colonel Cornwall’s 
activities will be so far curtailed as to rob them of all utility: it will be found, 
I think, that the information which, by personal means, he will be able to 
obtain will be increasingly comprehensive and useful. Nor do I consider 
that his dignity is in any way affected by the somewhat anomalous conditions 
in which he will, for some time, be obliged to exercise his functions. 

3. There is one point, however, which emerges from General Groéner’s 
statements and which is something of a disappointment. It is evident I 
think that the withdrawal of the Military experts will not be regarded by the 
Germans as sufficient inducement to entail a modification of their attitude 
towards the Military Attachés. This attitude, however illogically, is based 
solely on the fact of occupation: the German authorities, and German public 
opinion, do not in the least resent the presence of the experts, so long as these 
gentlemen remain invisible. Their withdrawal would be welcomed as a 
sign of goodwill: but it would not, I think, be regarded as a concession for 
which any very high price need be paid. 

I have, &c., 
Haroitp NicoLson 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 87 


Minute by Colonel Cornwall (Berlin) 


No. 249 
BERLIN, July 10, 1928 
The Chargé d’ Affaires. 

Today at noon I paid my long-deferred introductory visit to General 
Groner, the Reichswehrminister, and to General Heye, the Chef der 
Heeresleitung, at the Reichswehrministerium. In the absence of Colonel 
Kihlenthal, head of the Heeres-statistische Abteilung, who is at present 
abroad, I was introduced by Major von dem Hagen of the British subsection 
of T3. 

Punctually at the appointed time I was taken to General Heyc’s room. 
He received me with the greatest friendliness, asked me to take a seat, and 
said that he was always delighted to meet a British officer as he had the 
pleasantest recollections of his visits to Aldershot and Camberley before the 
War. He bade me welcome to Germany and hoped I should feel at home here. 

I replied that unfortunately that could hardly be so, as the Reichswehr 
were apparently not in the least anxious to see me; every attempt I had made 
to become acquainted with the Reichswehr and to see the troops at work 
had been turned down. 

General Heye expressed his regret that, so longas the Allied Occupation of 
the Rhineland lasted he could not possibly sanction my going about in British 
uniform among the troops, so bitter was the feeling on the subject throughout 
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Germany; he himself came from the Saar region and still had relatives there; 
I must try to appreciate the matter from their point of view. 

I replied that I was getting tired of this continual propaganda about the 
Rhineland; if he read the ‘Manchester Guardian’ he would realize that 
British public opinion was all against the continuation of the Occupation, 
but the matter was entirely a political one in which he and I as soldiers were 
not concerned. Why should it interfere with my carrying out my normal 
duties as a Military Attaché? 

General Heye, however remained obdurate and said that even he as 
Commander-in-Chief could not venture to allow a British officer in uniform 
to be seen among the troops, so intense was the prevalent feeling. I replied 
that I had noticed no expression of such anti-British sentiment amongst any 
class in Germany, and, besides, my uniform would hardly be noticed among 
the crowd of Argentinian, Brazilian and even United States officers who 
would figure among the military spectators at manocuvres. The General 
hastened to say that there was no animus against the British as such. He had 
certainly allowed Colonel Conger* to attend manoeuvres, but Colonel 
Conger was an intimate friend who had rendered him personally valuable 
services, and, besides, the Americans had withdrawn their troops from the 
Rhine. Personally he was anxious to resume normal relations with the 
British Army, as he felt we could obtain mutual benefit from the exchange of 
information; he hoped that the cordial personal relations existing between 
me and the R.W. Ministry would continue, but, while the Occupation 
lasted, there could be no question of any public interchange of visits. 

General Heye was personally so charming throughout the whole interview 
that I had not the heart to discharge the final shot I held ready in my locker, 
namely that I suspected the real reason for my not being allowed to see the 
Reichswehr at training was that they had so much to conceal from me that 
was contrary to the Versailles Treaty. I felt, however, that this assault 
would merely cause bad blood, without manoeuvring my opponent out of 
his entrenched position; I therefore thanked General Heye for at any rate 
having made arrangements for Lieut-Colonel O’Connor’ and myself to visit 
the East Prussian battle-fields at the end of this month, and we parted 
very amicably, but with the situation unchanged as regards my attending 
Reichswehr training. 

I was then conducted to General Groener’s office. Having been repulsed 
on the outpost line, I felt I had little chance of making any impression on 
the main position, especially as Sir Ronald Lindsay only three weeks before 
had failed to obtain satisfaction. 

General Groener was also extremely pleasant and charming to me; as soon 
as he expressed the hope that I should enjoy my stay in Berlin I tackled him 
on the subject of my relations with the Reichswehr. He replied that he 
personally was anxious to be on good terms with the British Army, and 
looked forward to visiting good friends of his in England, but that so long as 


4 U.S. Military Attaché at Berlin and Berne. 
5 Lieut.-Colonel R. N. O’Connor of the Army Staff College at Camberley. 
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the Occupation of the Rhineland lasted it would be impossible for me to go 
about among the troops. He had already explained the matter fully to Sir 
Ronald Lindsay and there was nothing more to be said. 

I told him that I had just returned from a visit to Wiesbaden and thought 
that the British Army had no particular desire to remain there, only we were 
bound to do so by the Treaty which the Germans also had signed. Even if 
we were to evacuate Wiesbaden it would only mean that the French would 
take it over. 

‘If you really loved us’, said General Groener, ‘You would evacuate the 
Rhineland and take the French with you’. “How can 6000 British troops 
eject 45,000 French’? I (rather foolishly) remarked. ‘I should have thought 
that 6000 British troops could do what they liked with 45,000 Frenchmen,’ 
replied the General. 

Seeing that I was completely defeated, I then withdrew, but we parted 
the best of friends. 

I must admit that I was considerably impressed by the personal charm and 
apparent friendliness of both the Reichswehr Minister and General Heye. 
The latter reminded me very much of Lord Plumer,® both in appearance and 
manner. I was almost persuaded that their reasons for not letting me attend 
manoeuvres are genuine aber—‘ich weiss es ist nicht so’.? 


J. H. M. Cornwati 


6 Field Marshal Lord Plumer, whose vacation of his appointment as High Commissioner 
for Palestine and Transjordan had been announced recently. 
7 But—‘I know this is not so’. 


No. 88 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 1576 [C 5173/48/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1928 
My Lord Marquess, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has unofficially drawn my attention to 
the unsatisfactory position existing in the matter of the French debt agreement 
with Great Britain.! 

2. Mr. Churchill expresses his disappointment at the negative attitude 
which Monsieur Poincaré adopted in his references to the question of inter- 
allied debts in the course of his speech in the French Chamber on Stabilisa- 
tion ;? and recalls that when Monsieur Poincaré took office in 1926 he gave 
Mr. Churchill an assurance (which the latter communicated to the House of 


1 The agreement and exchange of letters respecting the French War Debt to Great 
Britain signed in London on July 12, 1926, by Mr. Churchill and M. Caillaux, the French 
Minister of Finance, are printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 126, pp. 246-9. 
This agreement had not been ratified by France. 

2 For M. Poincaré’s speech on June 21 see The Times, June 22, 1928, p. 16. 
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Commons)? that he would submit the debt agreement for ratification as soon 
as possible and, at the latest, as soon as the Chamber met in the autumn of 
that year. This undertaking has not been fulfilled: ratification was post- 
poned from session to session and finally stood over until after the elections. 
Mr. Churchill however, hoped that once a new Chamber was assembled 
Monsieur Poincaré would take steps to carry through not only the stabilisa- 
tion of the franc but also the ratification of the debt agreement, and thus 
clear up a very unsatisfactory situation. 

g. During the course of his speech Monsieur Poincaré stated that the 
creditors of France had not exercised any pressure upon her. This is 
certainly correct, for His Majesty’s Government having regard to the assur- 
ance which Monsieur Poincaré had already given to Mr. Churchill, felt 
that the exercise of any pressure would be out of place. On the other hand, 
the statement as made by Monsieur Poincaré may give rise to criticism in 
this country, and it is desirable that Monsieur Poincaré should be left under 
no misapprehension of the expectation of His Majesty’s Government that he 
will proceed in the very near future to propose ratification to the Ghamber. 
In this connexion there are two points which should be noted: 

4. In the first place, there would appear to be no foundation for Monsieur 
Poincaré’s hope that ratification may be avoided by means of a general 
settlement of inter-allied debts and reparations. The information which His 
Majesty’s Government have received from America (which was confirmed 
only quite recently by the United States citizen on the Reparation Com- 
mission who is in close touch with the Agent General) goes to show that the 
delay on the part of the French Government in ratifying the Béranger [svc] 
agreement’ is a definite obstacle to any progress with the United States 
Government on the general question of debts, and that the latter will insist 
on ratification of this agreement before they will enter into any discussion of 
possible new agreements. It would appear therefore that Monsieur Poin- 
caré’s hesitation to ratify the debt agreements is impeding rather than helping 
the settlement which he desires. 

5. Secondly, His Majesty’s Government while appreciating the fact that 
the ratification of the debt agreements is not a popular proposal in France, 
cannot but fear that this opposition will only be increased by delay. On the 
other hand it seems reasonable to hope that if Monsieur Poincaré would only 
advocate ratification with the full authority that he alone possesses the 
Chamber would accept it just as they have accepted his stabilisation proposals. 
There is no certainty that Monsieur Poincaré’s present coalition can long — 
continue in office and it is particularly desirable that he should carry through 
ratification before there is any question of a ministerial crisis. If he were 


3 For Mr. Churchill’s statement of August 3, 1926, see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., 
vol. 198, cols. 2805-6: see also Volume II, No. 114, note 3. 

4 The French General Elections had been held on April 22 and 29, 1928. 

5 The agreement of April 29, 1926, for the settlement of the French war debt to the 
United States, negotiated by Mr. Mellon and M. Bérenger, then French Ambassador at 
Washington, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 127, pp. 511-18. 
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to fall without having secured ratification he will not merely have 
delayed progress but he will have made the task of his successor in proposing 
ratification much more difficult. 

6. In these circumstances I request Your Lordship to take an early 
opportunity of speaking to Monsieur Poincaré on this subject and of making 
clear to him that His Majesty’s Government consider the early ratification 
by France of the debt agreement to be as essential as ever and that relying on 
Monsieur Poincaré’s former undertakings, they therefore, expect him to 
invite the Chamber in the near future to proceed to ratification and to 
ensure a favourable vote by making the matter a question of confidence. 
It is doubtful whether Monsieur Poincaré could do this before the summer 
recess, but you should urge him to do so as early as possible in the autumn. 

7. You will appreciate that it is not my desire that this matter should be 
pressed in a disagreeable manner, but at the same time it is important that 
Monsieur Poincaré should be made clearly to understand that His Majesty’s 
Government adhere to the view that these debt agreements should in the 
general interest be ratified at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


No. 89 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 13, 2.15 p.m.) 
No. 46 Telegraphic [C 5426/394/18] 
BERLIN, July 13, 1928, 12.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 44. 

Secretary of State regrets that German government feel unable to take 
any initiative regarding visits. They are, however, anxious to liquidate the 
.. . and will favourably consider any promise which may be made. 

I fear Cabinct will obstinately refuse to recognize that visits are either 
justified or necessary. The most we can hope for is that they might agree to a 
small number of specific visits in return for promise of early withdrawal of 


experts. 
Addressed to Foreign Office No. 46; repeated to Paris. 


1 No. 86. 
2 The text is here uncertain. It was suggested on the filed copy that ‘question’ had been 


omitted. 
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No. 90 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 16) 


No. 529 [C 5479/394/18] 
BERLIN, July 13, 1928 
Sir, 

As reported in my telegram No. 46! of the 13th of July, my conversations 
with Herr von Schubert regarding the visits of verification to be undertaken 
by the military experts, have not led to the satisfactory result which I, and I 
think he also, at one moment anticipated. The Secretary of State, for his 
part, fully realised that you were endeavouring in a friendly manner to give 
him the opportunity of escaping from a situation which was abnormal in 
itself and which might, unless liquidated by a sensible compromise, lead to an 
embarrassing deadlock. I am satisfied that Herr von Schubert used every 
endeavour to induce the Cabinet to make some helpful gesture. His 
inability to convince them was due to the following causes. In the first place, 
the new Ministry have not yet acquired full self-confidence and are particu- 
larly afraid of exposing themselves to the accusation of weakness in the 
defence of ‘national honour’. They feel that the resumption of visits of 
inspection would deal a double blow to German dignity, as being, on the 
one hand, a reimposition of servitudes, and on the other a flagrant proof 
that we distrusted Germany’s good faith. Itis possible that Herr von Schubert 
might have inspired them with greater courage had he been able to produce 
a definite promise that a limited number of visits would be followed by an 
immediate withdrawal of the experts. Even on this point I am not certain, 
since, whereas the presence and functions of the experts are known only to a 
very few functionaries, their sudden emergence on visits of inspection would 
be widely advertised by the Nationalists and would cause an outcry. The 
experts, in their state of quiescence, are in no sense a problem to the German 
Government: their withdrawal would prove no very startling triumph, since 
their presence is scarcely realised: and the German Government evidently 
feel that it is safer for them to rely upon what they regard as their legal right 
to refuse visits, rather than to risk the contraversies [sic] which would be 
awakened in Germany by any compromise. Whether they are wise in thus 
subordinating questions of external policy to considerations of internal policy 
remains to be seen. 

2. A further difficulty which has been experienced 1s that of stating exactly 
what visits are contemplated. On the one hand the German Government 
would never consent to giving the experts unlimited permission to inspect. 
On the other hand if the range and date of the visits are specified in advance, 
the process of verification is reduced to something of a farce. Moreover, the 
police reorganisation would not in any case be completed till December 31st 
hext, and any inspections carried out before that date would be of no very 
definite value. I have thus experienced some difficulty in convincing Herr 
von Schubert that a restricted number of visits would provide the ex-Allies 
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with anything more than a ‘moral satisfaction’: and what is a ‘moral 
satisfaction’ to one side 1s necessarily a moral humiliation to the other. 

3. The German Government are in a firm legal position, and in logic 
their arguments are as strong as our own. We shall never obtain from them 
permission to conduct any extended or comprehensive verification: and 
partial verifications appear to offer few advantages comparable to the 
difficulties involved. In spite of this Herr von Schubert has undertaken to 
give his favourable consideration to any concrete proposals that may be 
advanced. I considered it wiser not to press him to disclose what exactly he 
had in mind. His suggestion, in all probability, would have led me far outside 
the scope of my instructions. I assume, however, that he feels he could 
induce the Cabinet to accept an arrangement whereby in return for the 
withdrawal of the experts a very few pre-arranged, and therefore farcical, 
visits would be authorised. But even on this point we cannot be positive. 


I have, &c., 
Haro.p NIcoLson 


No. 91 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 18) 


No. 531 [© 5542/307/18] 
BERLIN, July 15, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to Sir Ronald Lindsay’s despatch No. 482! of June 29 [30] 
relative to the extension to Dominion imports of the Recovery Act Procedure, 
I have the honour to enclose herein a translation of the considered German 
reply to the proposals of His Majesty’s Government. 

2. You will observe from the final paragraph of the German note that the 
Foreign Office have been in touch with the Interessen Gemeinschaft in order 
to pursuade them to open negotiations for deliveries in kind. I presume that 
this matter will be taken up with the Board of Trade. 


I have, &c., 
Haro.p NIcCOLson 


ENCLosuRE IN No. g1* 
Atde-mémoire 

Translation BERLIN, july 14, 1928 

In its aide-mémoire of the 18th May, 1928,? the British Government brought 
forward for discussion the proposal that the procedure arranged in the 
agreement of the 3rd April, 1925, for collecting the 26 per cent. levy, which in 
accordance with the territorial limitation of the German Reparation (Re- 
covery) Act of 1921, applies only to the United Kingdom, should be extended 
to other parts of the British Empire. This proposal raises problems in the 


1 No. 76. 2 See No. 29, paragraph g. 
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financial, economic, political and legal spheres. ‘The German Government 
has very carefully examined the proposal of the British Government from all 
these points of view, and as a result of this examination permits itself the 
following observations. 

2. The collection of the 26 per cent. levy is, it is true, formally assimilated 
to deliveries in kind, but in fact it is similar in its effects to a cash transfer. 
In accordance with the sense and the structure of the experts’ plan transfer is 
exclusively entrusted to the initiative of the Agent-General for Reparation 
Payments and the Transfer Committee. Although the Transfer Committee 
in its resolution of the 25th March, 1925, has reserved its right as regards the 
agreement of the 3rd April, 1925, to regulate the volume of transfers, 
nevertheless in this case the Transfer Committee does not begin to function 
until the transfer is in fact already carried out. Thus the transfer takes place 
mechanically and automatically, and the volume, time and nature of 
the transfer are inevitably determined by circumstances independent of the 
decisions of the Transfer Committee. To this extent the collection of the 
26 percent. levy is not quite consonant with the principles of the experts’ plan 
that Germany’s financial liabilities are finally fulfilled by the making of 
Reichsmark payments. When the experts’ plan was agreed to it was possible 
to accept this as part of the bargain, because the practical effect could be 
foreseen within certain limits. But the German Government has fundamental 
objections to extending this status quo beyond the then existing limits, whether 
spatially or otherwise. It harbours these objections all the more because, as 
a result of this example, other States entitled to reparations could also make 
similar demands on Germany. In this way States, in which legislation 
corresponding to the German Reparation (Recovery) Act, 1921, does not 
exist, or does not exist for all parts of their territory, would be in a position to 
cite as a precedent the fact that such legislation does not exist in the other 
parts of the British Empire. The principle of the experts’ plan might thus be 
infringed in a way which neither the Committee of Experts nor the London 
Agreement of the 16th August, 1924, foresaw or intended. 

3. The German Government does not wish to dispute that the procedure 
for collecting the 26 per cent. levy in accordance with the agreement of the 
grd April, 1925, no longer damages the German export trade in the same 
way as the earlier procedure. Nevertheless even under the present procedure 
formal complaints and material losses have remained which prejudice 
German exports. But more important than these details, and for the German 
Government in the present question decisive, is the fundamental fact that 
even under the present procedure special liabilities, not customary in inter- 
national commerce, are imposed upon German trade. Liabilities of this 
sort are not consonant with the freedom of commerce, and bring German 
trade into a status of inequality, which even in its present range 1s not 
permanently tolerable. The German Government cannot agree that this 
fundamentally differential status of German trade should be still further 
extended. By doing so it would be assisting to put German merchants in 
an exceptional legal position in a large part of the world’s trade. Such 
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exceptional legal position is consonant neither with the efforts propagated 
by the world Economic Conference} towards free and unhindered exchange of 
goods, nor with the principle, laid down as an essential aim by the experts’ 
plan, of the gradual reproduction of normal conditions for the international 
exchange of goods. 

4. In the political sphere the proposal of the British Government brings up 
the question of the historical origin and character of the 26 per cent. levy. 
The 26 per cent. levy was introduced as a measure of sanction against 
Germany, and Germany was at the same time subjected to the threat of the 
occupation of the Ruhr and to other measures of sanction, such as the 
occupation of Duisburg, Diisseldorf and Ruhrort. After all other sanctions 
were raised in consequence of the acceptance of the experts’ plan and the 
London Agreement of the 16th August, 1924, the 26 per cent. levy was the 
sole sanction to remain in being. The German Government was able to sign 
the agreement of the 3rd April, 1925, since it represented in fact a reduction 
of this last sanction. The extension of the arrangement of the 3rd April, 1925, 
spatially or otherwise, would constitute an extension of this sanction—even 
though in a modified form. Such a step would both within and without 
Germany be looked upon as a return to the methods of a bygone period. An 
extension of the sanction would, in the opinion of the German Government, 
be the less understood when Germany has regularly and punctually fulfilled 
her obligations under the experts’ plan, as the Agent-General has repeatedly 
recognised in his reports; as, moreover, the British Government has also 
recognised in the azde-mémoire of the 18th May, 1928, with reference to the 
carrying out of the agreement of the grd April, 1925. 

5. The German Government, on the assumption that the proposal for the 
extension of the 26 per cent. levy was occasioned only from the point of view 
of the technique of transfers, desires to ask that the British Government will 
also examine the foregoing considerations. It allows itself to hope that the 
British Government will appreciate the considerations of the German 
Government and will abstain from pursuing its proposal. In this expectation 
the German Government deems that it can at present refrain from going into 
the legal aspect, which, in its opinion, leaves no room for doubt. 

6. On the other side, the German Government is ready to co-operate in 
any positive improvement which appears possible within the framework of 
the arrangement for collecting the 26 per cent. levy, which applies to, and 
has been carried out for, the United Kingdom. It will equally facilitate the 
realisation of all suitable proposals which relate to the transfer of the British 
share in the annuities of the experts’ plan by way of deliveries in kind. It is 
prepared forthwith to enter into negotiations on this subject and to name its 
representatives. Accordingly it has already spoken with the Interessen- 
Gemeinschaft, and the latter is fully prepared in principle to deliver dyestuffs 
and auxiliary products to England, even after the 15th August, 1928, by way 
of normal deliveries in kind, and will be glad to undertake oral negotiations 


3 The League of Nations Economic Conference met at Geneva from May 4 to 23, 1927: 
for the final report of the Conference see League of Nations document C.E.I. (44) 1 of 1927. 
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on the subject. The German Government suggests that proposals for the 
time and places of such oral negotiations should be made direct to the 
Interessen-Gemeinschaft by the competent English authority. 


4 On July 27 Mr. Rowe-Dutton reported to the Treasury on a conversation on July 26 
with Mr. Parker Gilbert regarding the present note with the comment: ‘I had hardly 
expected to get any direct help from him in dealing with the German Government, and it is 
fairly obvious that we cannot hope for more than neutrality.’ 


No. 92 


Letter from Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. Sargent 


[© 5546/307/18] 
BERLIN, july 15, 1928 
My dear Sargent, 

In my despatch No. 531! of to-day’s date I am sending you a translation 
of the German Aide Mémoire regarding the extension of the Reparation 
Recovery Act to include Dominion imports. This translation will take some 
time and I fear we may not be able to get it off by this bag. We shall, how- 
ever, send it by air post to-morrow and it should reach you immediately. 
It amounts to a complete refusal to consider the position and the only sop is 
that they have been in conversation with the Interessen Gemeinschaft and 
have urged them to open negotiations for deliveries in kind. 

In handing me this note, Herr de Haas made certain further explanations 
of points which had been raised during the meeting between Herr von Schu- 
bert and the Ambassador.? The first point was that similar facilities accorded 
to America had only been accorded against the advice of all the German 
experts and in return for the enormous benefit represented by the release of 
German private property in the States. His second point was in connection 
with a statement made at that meeting by Sir Ronald Lindsay to the effect 
that he did not think the Germans need fear that any other foreign Power 
would be encouraged by the extension of our Recovery Act to adopt a 
Recovery Act of their own. Herr de Haas had since received a Hansard 
report of the Commons’ debate of June 21 on the Mining Bill and read out to 
me a passage in which Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister stated that His Majesty’s 
Government had urged France and Italy to adopt some procedure such as 
the 26% levy as an alternative to deliveries in kind.3 I did not take up this 
point, and it was only afterwards in discussing the matter with Rowe-Dutton 
that I realised that I should immediately have answered that this proved 
what Sir Ronald had said, namely, that we had good reason to suppose 
that foreign countries such as Italy would not or could not adopt the 26% 
levy. I shall be seeing de Haas again to-morrow and shall make this point 
to him. Meanwhile I have rubbed in the fact that the present German 

1 No. gI. 2 See No. 76. 

3 ‘The reference was presumably to the passage in the President of the Board of Trade’s 
statement printed in Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 218, cols. 1830-1. There was no 
reference to France in this connexion. 
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Government consistently refuse to do anything we ask. Whenever we suggest 
that they might do some little thing to help us, they say that it would arouse 
questions of the greatest importance and lead to immense difficulties in 
Parliament. On the other hand when they want something from us, such as 
evacuation of the Rhineland, they always refer to such matters as being ‘clear 
and simple’. 
Yours ever, 
Haro.p NIcoLson 


Rowe Dutton is sending a copy of this to the T[reasurl]y. 


4 Cf. No. 79. 
No. 93 
Letter from the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[F.0. 800/263] 
Copy 
Private & confidential PARIS, July 17, 1928 


My dear Chamberlain, 

The Poincarés were here to-day for a farewell luncheon party, and I had 
some talk with him afterwards. He remains of opinion that Mussolini will 
somehow or other get out of the expedition to Spain, as he believes that the 
Duce is determined not to go outside Italy, while any spot in the neighbour- 
hood of Barcelona must be dangerous ground for him. Poincaré added that 
if the meeting does come off well and good, but he did not attempt to conceal 
his preference for the refusal which he anticipates. When I asked him why, 
he said that in his opinion such a meeting would lay too much stress on 
Italian participation in the administration of Tangier, and make the settle- 
ment that had been reached appear more important than it really is.2, He 
evidently dreads the Mediterranean pretensions of Italy, and is more in con- 
formity with Berthelot’s mistrust of that country than with Briand’s hope 
for some rapprochement with it. I asked why this meeting should be considered 
as confining itself to Tangier, and why other matters might not usefully be 
discussed. He said that the presence of General Primo} would make it 
difficult to enlarge on other questions; but he added that there is good hope 
of a solution being reached about the frontier in the Tripoli hinterland. The 
Italian proposals had at first been preposterous, but, as he believed often 
happened when Mussolini took the trouble to study a question deeply, they 
were now put forward in a form which could be treated as the basis of 
discussion. He thought that it is only when Mussolini first approaches a 
question, and begins to talk about it without knowing any details, that 
he is thoroughly unreasonable. 

1 Cf. No. 74. 

2 For the agreements initialed on July 17 and signed on July 25, 1928, see Cmd. 3216 of 
1928, Final Protocol of the Conference for the Amendment of the Tangier Statute with Agreements and 
Special Provisions, together with Exchanges of Notes, Paris, July 25, 1928. 

3 General Primo de Rivera was President of the Spanish Council of Ministers. 
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When speaking about the Session just closed, after I had complimented 
him on the wonderful success of his financial policy; and hoped that he would 
now get a decent spell of rest, he said that the preparations for the Budget 
would prevent this to some extent. He went on then to say that the double 
burden of getting controversial business through the Chamber and the 
Senate is becomming [sic] an almost impossible one for Ministers, because, 
whereas in former days the Senate confined itself to discussing and voting on 
broad principles, it now takes on itself to examine dctails almost as closely 
as the Lower House. It cannot increase any item of taxation, but, unlike 
the House of Lords, it can suggest a diminution of a charge, and is thus 
enabled to get round its supposed disability to intervene in financial business. 
He said that he is going to try to alter this, but the amour propre of the Senate 
will make it a difficult job to bring about. 

Poincaré was in the best of humours, and as pleasant as possible. Natur- 
ally, on a hospitable occasion, I did not touch on the debt question, as set out 
in your despatch No. 15764 of the 12th July. I told Briand to-day, however, 
that I had received this despatch, and that I proposed to talk to the President 
of the Council about it. He fully agreed that this is the best thing to do, so 
I am making an appointment for as early a day as I can get. 


Yours sincerely, 


CREWE 
4 No. 88. 


No. 94 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 


No. 1637 [C 5430/51/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 18, 1928 
My Lord Marquess, 

With reference to Your Lordship’s despatch No. 1131! (691/4/1928) of 
June goth last and previous correspondence relative to the application of 
Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles to the German railway system in the 
occupied territory, I transmit to you herewith copies of despatches? from 
His Majesty’s High Commissioner at Coblenz, showing that the British 
authorities in the Rhineland are anxious to secure the removal, at the 
earliest possible moment, of any pretext which may at present exist for inter- 
ference on the part of the French and Belgian authorities in matters other 
than those directly connected with the occupation. At the same time Mr. 
Seeds points out that the Germans will have a serious and genuine grievance 
if the existence of a legitimate rule, whereby their plans for new railway 
works in the occupied territory have to be submitted to the authorities respon- 
sible for the safety, maintenance or requirements of the armies of occupation, 

1 No. 75- 

2 The enclosed Coblenz despatches, Nos. 75 and 80 of June 11 and 27 respectively, are 
not printed. 
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is illegitimately used to delay such works for an indefinite period, pending the 
decision of an extremely complicated question which has no direct connexion 
with the occupation at all. 

2. As Your Lordship is already aware from semi-official correspondence,3 
I fully share the apprehensions expressed by Mr. Seeds on this point; nor 
are my apprehensions decreased by the statement in the concluding para- 
graph of your despatch under reference, to the effect that you are under the 
impression that, in the view of the French Government, the settlement of this 
question must await ‘the negotiations at least for the evacuation of the 
Coblenz zone’. 

3. The only conclusion which it appears possible to draw from this state- 
ment is that the French Government, not content with perpetuating a delay 
in regard to which, as Mr. Seeds rightly states, our legal position is untenable, 
actually contemplate using the illegal advantage which they acquire from 
the anxiety of the Germans to secure the termination of this delay as a bar- 
gaining counter in negotiations which have no legitimate connexion whatever 
with the present question and which are in any case not due to take place for 
eighteen months. 

4. His Majesty’s Government have always been of opinion that the 
ex-Allied Powers have no right to withhold from the Germans for an 
indefinite period their reply to requests for permission to carry out specified 
railway constructions, made to them in virtuc of the ordinances issued under 
Article 3 of the Rhineland Agreement, and their opinion was embodied in 
the suggestion contained in paragraph 11 of my despatch No. 284 of January 
5th last, to the effect that, since it was admitted that none of the German 
proposals then under consideration was objectionable from the standpoint 
of danger to the security of the armies of occupation, and since the only other 
ground on which exception could be taken to them was that their execution 
would involve a violation of Article 43, it would be advisable to reply to the 
Germans forthwith that there was no objection to the proposals in question 
so far as the Rhineland Agreement was concerned, but that our rights under 
Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles and Article 4 of the Treaty of Locarno 
were fully reserved. 

5. In order to meet the wishes of the French Government His Majesty’s 
Government agreed to modify this procedure, and by adopting the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference resolution of February 8th5 accepted the alternative pro- 
cedure whereby the German authorities were to be informed that a reply to 
their various requests was being postponed pending the completion of a 
general enquiry into the whole question of the application of Article 43 to 

3 Not printed. In a letter of June 29 to Mr. Wigram, Mr. Howard Smith had stated in 
particular that if the German Government were to raise before the Council of the League of 
Nations the holding up of railway construction in the Rhineland on grounds connected with 
article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles ‘we should, as you are aware, be compelled to take 
their side, in view of our considered legal opinion regarding the non-enforceability of a 
purely ex-Allied interpretation of article 43 save through a decision of the Council.’ Mr. 


Wigram had spoken accordingly to M. Massigli on July ro. 
* See Volume IV, No. 106. 5 V. op. cit., No. 132. 
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the Rhineland railway system which the ex-Allied governments had under- 
taken. But His Majesty’s Government will be compelled to revert to the 
suggestion mentioned in the last paragraph if, after the presentation of the 
Versailles Committee’s forthcoming report on the whole question, there are 
any indications that the French Government intend to obstruct or delay 
a decision with regard to the outstanding German requests, and unless the 
French Government give evidence of a genuine intention to proceed at an 
early date with the negotiations between the Powers concerned in the occupa- 
tion and the German Government, to which, as Your Lordship assured me 
in your telegram No. 116 of January roth last, the reference of the whole 
question to the Versailles Committee was intended to lead. 

6. I request, therefore, that when the question of the Rhineland railways 
is next brought (as I trust it will shortly be) before the Ambassadors’ Confer- 
ence you will bear these views in mind and will at once combat any tendency 
which the French representatives may evince to defer the consideration of 
this question to some future date. The objection which we see to a possible 
German complaint to the League Council cannot be surmounted by the 
French Government suggesting the defence which the ex-Allied governments 
could and should put up if the German Government appealed to the Council 
on account of the ex-Allied governments’ continued refusal to reply definitely 
to their requests of last year. The object of His Majesty’s Government is 
not to rebut possible German arguments at Geneva but to deprive the Ger- 
man Government of any grounds for arraigning the ex-Allied governments 
before the Council at all, and the only way to do this is to demonstrate to the 
German Government that the ex-Allied governments are dealing with this 
troublesome question as expeditiously and in as reasonable and broadminded 
a manner as possible. 

7. As regards the next steps to be taken in the matter, I am not convinced 
that the information which the German Government are to supply to the 
Ambassadors’ Conference should necessarily be embodied in the Versailles 
Committee’s report: much will depend on the nature of that information, 
and it may well be that to refer it to the Versailles Committee would merely 
involve further fruitless delay. As soon, therefore, as the information in 
question is received by the Secretariat-General, I request that you will 
consult with the British representative on the Versailles Committee as to the 
extent to which it can be usefully embodied in the Committee’s report, and 
will inform me of the result of your deliberations before consenting to a further 
reference to the Versailles Committee. You may inform Colonel Needham 
that the War Office have been consulted on this point and that they agree.’ 


Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 
6 V. op. cit., No. 117. 
7 With reference to the present despatch Mr. Wigram stated in a letter of July 30 to Mr. 


Huxley that there was little chance of early progress on this question owing to the holiday 
season and that Herr Rieth had told him that there was ‘no particular hurry’ about dealing 
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with it. With reference to paragraph 2 above, Mr. Wigram stated that No. 75 had evidently 
given the impression ‘that the French are trying to hang up the settlement of this question 
until the negotiations for the evacuation of the Coblenz zone. I do not think this is so. 
What the French fear is that the Germans will open their mouths so wide that it will only 
be possible in connection with some more general negotiation to settle this affair.’ 


No. 95 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 19) 


No. 1231 [C 5555/394/18] 
PARIS, July 18, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to your despatch No. 1167! (C 3810/394/18) of May 22nd 
and Mr. Sargent’s letter No. C 4923/394/18 of June 28th,? I have the honour 
to inform you that the conversations which, as you are aware, have for some 
time been proceeding between His Majesty’s Embassy and the French 
delegation to the Ambassadors’ Conference respecting the withdrawal of the 
military experts from Germany, seem today to have been concluded. As this 
matter, preparatory to a decision by the Conference, will now be discussed by 
its full political and military committee, I feel that the time has arrived when 
I must seek final instructions from you. 

2. The question of the conditions on which the military experts should 
be withdrawn from Germany was really raised as long ago as February 
last. At this date the Versailles Committee presented two reports to the 
Conference, proposing certain concessions to the Germans respecting 
military establishments and police barracks and suggesting in return a 
whole series of verifications of the action taken by the Germans in the matters 
of coastal defences, batteries, reserve stocks, military establishments, police 
barracks and distribution. From subsequent explanations given by the 
French delegation it became clear that it was intended that these verifica- 
tions should be executed even after the withdrawal of the experts from 
Germany. 

3. There was considerable delay in acting upon the proposals made by 
the Versailles Committee, and it was eventually decided to suspend action 
thereon pending a report from the Committee on the general state of the 
experts’ mission. This report was produced on May roth.3 After its con- 
sideration, you informed me in your despatch No. 1167 that His Majesty’s 
Government were themselves in favour of immediate withdrawal of the 
experts subject to the subscription by the German Government to a series 
of undertakings relating to their unfulfilled obligations and without any 
verifications at all. You stated, however, that in order to meet the views of 
the French Government you were prepared not to insist on His Majesty’s 


t No. 34. 2 See No. 85, note 3. 3 See No. 34, note 2. 
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Government’s point of view for the moment, and that you were ready to allow 
the Conference to proceed generally on the lines proposed by the Versailles 
Committee in February. You added that you would not agree to any 
verifications after withdrawal. 

4. Discussions which took place with the French Delegation on the basis 
of the instructions contained in your despatch No. 1167 showed that since 
February the latter had realised that a request by the Conference or by the 
experts for verifications except as part of a general bargain respecting with- 
drawal would be met by a categorical refusal from the Germans. The French 
delegation intimated that, in these circumstances, it would be ready to dis- 
cuss in July the question of withdrawal, if the Germans would during June 
make a serious effort regarding the police, one of the most important of the 
outstanding questions. The Conference accordingly decided on May 31st 
to intimate to the German Government the importance of further progress 
being made in the police question. During June the German Government 
did in fact give a certain amount of additional satisfaction in the matter. 

5- On July roth His Majesty’s Embassy opened with the French delega- 
tion, in the manner explained in Mr. Wigram’s letters to Mr. Sargent of that 
date, the question of the withdrawal of the experts. His Majesty’s Embassy 
asked for withdrawal in return for a general undertaking from the German 
Government to fulfil their outstanding obligations which were all to be 
specifically enumerated. The French delegation indicated the possibility 
of difficulty about the point concerning police distribution. (N.B. This point 
was not pressed in a further interview on July 16th and I can only hope that 
it will not after all prove to be difficult of settlement.) It asked also for the 
insertion of an undertaking referring to the illegality of associations and for 
some arrangement respecting verifications before, though not now after, with- 
drawal. Subsequently on July 16th it asked definitely that the various 
German states should, in agreement with the experts, pass the police admini- 
strative regulations before withdrawal. Realising the objection you would 
entertain to a request of this kind if its acceptance should mean a further 
indefinite retention of the experts, ] telegraphed to His Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires at Berlin® in order to ascertain the delay necessary, in the opinion 
of his advisers, for the passage in agreement with the experts of the admini- 
strative regulations in the more important states. Mr. Nicolson replied on 
July 17th’ that Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and Baden could all have agreed 
their administrative regulations with the experts before October 1st. As the 
French delegation this morning indicated that this would probably be 
satisfactory if Wurtemburg [sic] (a state bordering on the demilitarized zone) 
did the same, I have today sent a further telegram to Mr. Nicolson asking 


4 See No. 44. 

5 No. 85. 

6 This telegram of July 16 to Berlin, repeated by bag as Paris telegram No. 123 to the 
Foreign Office, was as here indicated. 

7 In Berlin telegram No. 4 to Paris, 48 to the Foreign Office, not preserved in Foreign 
Office archives. 
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if Wurtemburg could not follow the example of the four states above 
mentioned.°® 

6. This morning’s conversation seems to bring to an end the discussions 
between His Majesty’s Embassy and the French delegation. Though the 
latter has by no means finally committed itself to acceptance, I am hopeful 
that a proposal on the following lines would now be generally acceptable 
to the French Government :— 


(a) passage by the state Governments of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Baden 
and Wurtemburg in agreement with the experts of the police administra- 
tive regulations; this being, in the opinion of the Conference, possible 
by October rst; 

(6) undertaking to the Ambassadors’ Conference by the German Govern- 
ment— 


(1) to conform the outstanding police laws and administrative regulations 
to the laws and agreements already in force and to forward those laws 
and administrative regulations to the interested Governments as and 
when enacted; 

(2) to apply the police distribution scheme (which the Versailles Com- 
mittee’s report of May tgth states has been submitted to the Confer- 
ence and which will presumably now be approved) and to report its 
application to the interested Governments; 

(3) to convert the police barracks on the basis of the recommendation 
contained in the Versailles Committee’s report of February 27th® and 
to report their conversion to the interested Governments as and when 
accomplished ; 

(4) to alienate or transform the excess establishments during the four years 
beginning April Ist, 1928, at the rate of 25 per cent per annum on the 
basis of a general programme which will be communicated simul- 
taneously with this undertaking to the Conference, and at the end of 
each year to report in detail to the interested Governments the progress 
achieved ; 

(5) to forward to the interested Governments the transport regulations, 
the details of the progressive suppression of military fittings on wagons 
and the Wilhelmshaven dossier, as and when they are available; 

(6) that there does not exist and that they will not allow toexistin Germany 
any association contrary to the treaty obligations accepted by them. 


(c) test verifications by the experts during the months of August and Septem- 
ber of coastal fortifications, batteries, police distribution and administra- 
tive establishments (N.B. if indeed in respect of police distribution and 
establishments any verifications are possible) ; 

(d) withdrawal of the experts (i.e. about October Ist). 


8 This telegram to Berlin, repeated by bag as Paris telegram No. 125 to the Foreign 
Office, was as here indicated. 
9 See Volume IV, No. 170, note 3. 
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7. I should be glad to know whether I may accept a settlement on the 
above lines if I can secure it. A reply is urgent as owing to my approaching 
departure the Conference itself must meet on July 24th or 25th and J may be 
asked to send representatives to attend a meeting of the Conference Committee on July 
20th or aist. 

8. You should be aware that, in this question, the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs are apparently encountering very considerable opposition from the 
French military authorities. My efforts to secure an agreement will, more- 
over, certainly not be assisted by the Belgians and, as usual, only very 
ineffectively by the Italians. 

g. I may add that I am keeping in close touch with the German Embassy 
in this matter and that my impression (which is similar to that recorded in 
Mr. Nicolson’s telegram to you No. 44'° of July 11th) is that the German 
Government will accept this settlement. By maintaining continued contact 
with the German Embassy I propose, if you approve it, to assure myself that 
it is submitted to the German Government in the most agreeable form possible 
for them. As throughout these negotiations, I shall take particular care to 
see that there is no question of withdrawal being made conditional on accept- 
ance of visits (see on this point Mr. Sargent’s letter to Mr. Wigram of July 
16th,!! with which I am in entire agreement). None the less it is my under- 
standing that if the worst happens and the Germans refuse visits, you will not 
insist on French acceptance of immediate withdrawal. This, in my opinion, 
would be greatly resented by and unfair to the French. For if the above 
settlement be compared with the various proposals made since the beginning 
of February by the Versailles Committee the French will, if they accept it, 
have made great concessions. 

I have, &c., 
CREWE 


10 No. 86. 

11 It was suggested on the filed copy that the reference should be to Mr. Sargent’s letter of 
July 17, which referred to Paris telegram No. 123 (see note 6 above), repeated the British 
view that a German undertaking on the lines of paragraph 2 (1a) of No. 85 would be 
sufficient and made the point here recapitulated. 


No. 96 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Mr. Wigram (Paris) 


(C 5375/394/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 18, 1928 
Dear Ralph, 


Forgive me for not answering your letter of the 1oth' sooner, but it was so 
full of meat that it has required a little time to digest. Your effective tackling 
of Massigli seems to have shaken him a bit, but I am afraid we are going to 


1 No. 85. 
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encounter various difficulties before we succeed in bringing the French to 
the point of seriously considering an early withdrawal such as we desire. 
As regards these difficulties, the following comments, in which the War 
Office concur, may be of use to you in your negotiations. 

In the first place, there is the question of the “Grenzschutz’. There is no 
doubt that this organisation exists, and our own information confirms much 
of what is said in the report by Colonel Durand, of which a copy was enclosed 
in your despatch No. 1189? of July roth. But expostulation on the part of the 
ex-Allied Governments in regard to this question would appear to be a sheer 
waste of breath unless they are prepared to take it up as a matter of primary 
importance and to carry it to the League. It does not appear from your letter 
that the French are particularly keen to do this; and in any case, the result 
could not possibly compensate for the bad blood which would be aroused, 
especially as (and this is a point on which Colonel Durand lays special em- 
phasis in his report—see pages 2 and 7) the organisation appears to be one 
in which all parties, including the Socialists, are represented. On the other 
hand, we see no harm in the insertion in the list of undertakings to be given 
by the German Government of a passage to the effect that ‘there does not 
exist, and the German Government will not allow to exist, any association 
contrary to the treaty obligations accepted by them’, especially if this would 
really dispose of the whole question of the associations from the French point 
of view. 

The other question on which there appears to be a considerable divergence 
of view between ourselves and the French is that of the police distribution 
scheme, mentioned in paragraphs 2 (1)(4), 3 (1)(4), 5 and 6 of your letter. 
We ourselves should be content with an undertaking by the Germans that 
the scheme will be applied and that its application will be reported to the 
interested Governments (see pages 5, 23 and 24 of our note on the out- 
standing points).3 I understand from the War Office that, in accordance with 
the agreements already reached, the application of the police distribution 
scheme is not due to be completed until the end of this year. We would, 
therefore, much dislike having to allow its application to be made a condition 
precedent to withdrawal. If, however, the Germans, when it comes to the 
point, show signs of yielding on the question of visits, it might be possible to 
give the French a certain degree of satisfaction by arranging for one or two 
test visits in places where the application of the scheme has been completed, 
but if, as is probable, this form of satisfaction is not forthcoming we ought not 
on that account to abandon lightly our view as indicated above and in the 
note on the outstanding points, and you should make no concession of any 
kind on this point without first consulting us. 

As regards the administrative regulations, there is nothing to add to what 
I said in my letter of yesterday,* except to observe that Berlin telegram No. 
485 of July 17th now shows that the administrative regulations for the applica- 
tion of the police laws in the most important German states besides Prussia 


2 See No. 85, note 6. 3 See No. 85, note 3. 
4 See No. 95, note rr. 5 See No. 95, note 7. 
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are about to be handed to the experts.® If they are found to be in accordance 
with the laws themselves and with the agreements already reached between 
the experts and the German authorities, it would seem absurd for the French 
to insist on the retention of the experts until all the administrative regulations 
have been finally passed and approved. 
Yours, 
ORME SARGENT 


6 Berlin telegram No. 6 to Paris (50 to the Foreign Office) of July 20 transmitted the 
following message from Colonel Gosset: ‘Herr Forster showed me administrative regulations 
of Baden, Bavaria, and Saxony and police training regulations of Prussia and of Saxony 
which are being sent to French Embassy to-day. Training regulations appear to be complete. 
Forster, who was afraid of being accused of bad faith, pointed out that although adminis- 
trator [sic] covered nearly all important points, further decrees would be necessary from 
time to time to deal with details before they would be complete.’ 


No. 97 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 


No. 1649 [C 5555/394/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 19, 1928 
My Lord Marquess, 

I have received Your Lordship’s despatch No. 1231! (259/92/1928) of the 
18th instant, relative to the withdrawal of the military experts from Germany, 
and I approve your proposal to endeavour to obtain a settlement of this 
question on the lines indicated in paragraph 6 of that despatch. 

2. The remaining points raised in your despatch would appear to have 
been sufficiently dealt with in recent semi-official correspondence between 
His Majesty’s Embassy and this Department. 

3. As regards the attitude which His Majesty’s Government might adopt 
were the German Government to refuse to permit any visits of verification, 
I agree that it would be inadvisable for His Majesty’s Government to insist 
for the moment on immediate withdrawal: but it is not possible at present 
to state what their attitude would be in such an event. In this connexion, 
I would refer Your Lordship to the concluding paragraph of my despatch 
No. 1167? of May 22nd last. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


t No. 95¢ 2 Noe 34. 
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The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 20) 


No. 1238 [C 5575/48/62] 
PARIS, July 19, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that, in conformity with the instructions 
conveyed in your despatch No. 1576! of July 12th on the subject of Inter- 
allied Debts, I called on M. Poincaré this morning at the Ministry of Finance, 
and made him acquainted with the various statements and arguments which 
it contained, leaving with him an aide mémoire covering the whole ground 
(copy enclosed) .? 

2. The President of the Council carried on the discussion with the utmost 
good humour, but without showing any sign of giving way in respect to the 
simple request made to him that he should, when the Chamber re-assembles, 
proceed forthwith to propose the ratification of the agreement with Great 
Britain and make the vote a question of confidence. 

3. On the first of the two points emphasised in the despatch, that of the 
attitude of America, M. Poincaré said that for the last six months he had 
been trying to enter into communications with the United States Govern- 
ment on the subject of the Commercial Debt, which will mature in the course 
of next year. It is the existence of this debt which constitutes the main dif- 
ference between their obligations to ourselves and to the United States, and 
apart from the fact that the Chamber would refuse to ratify the Bérenger 
agreement, which 1s considerably more unpopular here than the agree- 
ment with ourselves, the forthcoming elections in America seem to make it 
impossible to get into touch with them on any subject. 

4. On the second point, that of his personal continuance in office, he 
expressed himself as absolutely confident that any possible Minister of Finance 
and any possible Chamber would continue to vote the annual payments as 
agreed. I asked if he meant that the Chamber would continue to regard 
the payment of interest as a debt of honour, to which he agreed, and went 
on to say that it is one thing to do this and quite another to bind France to 
go on making payments for 60 years whether Germany pays reparations or 
not. Neither he nor any other President of the Council could remain in office 
if he attempted to force such a vote on the Chamber, though if a clause were 
inserted making the continuance of regular payments contingent upon the 
due receipt of reparation payments the Chamber would probably accept it. 
As a matter of fact, so far as the immediate future goes, he thought that the 
prospect that Germany will continue to pay is decidedly hopeful. 

5. M. Poincaré will send a written answer to the note I left with him. He 
spoke with regard of Mr. Winston Churchill, and expressed his anxiety to 
do anything possible to prevent his being placed in a difficult position in the 


t No. 88. 
2 Not printed. The enclosed aide-mémoire closely followed the text of No. 88. 
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House of Commons, but I do not think that there is any possibility that he 
can be induced to depart from the attitude which I have described. 
I have, &c., 
CREWE 


No. 99 
Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 23) 
No. 551 [C 5644/969/18] 
BERLIN, july 20, 1928 
Sir, 

The recent attitude of the German Government may have caused you 
disappointment. Our representations regarding the extension of the Repara- 
tion Recovery Act, the visits of the Military Experts, and the future status 
of the Military Attaché have, in effect, been met by a categorical refusal. It is 
as yet too early to say whether German action in connection with the China 
Arms Traffic! or the gas explosion at Hamburg? has been fully helpful or 
fully frank. And it may even be felt that in precipitating their replies to the 
Kellogg Notes? the German Government acted with some disregard for the 
difficulties; and indeed the feelings, of their Locarno partners. Such lack 
of consideration, such absence of gratitude, may give the impression that 
Germany, having regained self-confidence, is about to become difficult and 
disagreeable. I would wish, in this despatch, to indicate the reasons for 
which I should regard any such impression as premature. 

2. Germany has not, as yet, regained self-confidence. The Germans have 
always had doubts about their own intelligence, and have always endeavoured 
to conceal their diffidence, at times by bluster and at times by an over- 
accumulation of facts. This temperamental uncertainty was much increased 
by the events of the war. For a moment during the agony of the post-war 
period they lost not only all their self-confidence but all their pride: they clung 
to you, Sir, and to Lord d’Abernon‘ as the two prophets who, armed with 
wisdom, would (and did) lead them from the waste. They have now 
recovered their pride—a strained and battered object of extreme sensitive- 
ness: but they have not recovered their self confidence: they are passing 
through a transitional phase in which, while resenting the slightest semblance 
of outside dictation they hesitate to follow any definite direction by them- 
selves. Their excess of caution tempts them to reject any proposal which they 
are not obliged, either by treaty or by obvious self-interest, to accept: their 
inflamed pride leads them to construe as interference what is a mere request 
for co-operation, and from time to time even to make hurried, but not very 
determined, gestures of independence. Their apparent obstructiveness is thus 
to be explained by their fear of criticism, by their dread, if they once leave 


t See No. 36, note 2. 2 See No. 59. 
3 See Nos. 328, note 4, and 423, note 4. 
* H.M. Ambassador at Berlin, June 1920-October 1926. 
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the narrow path prescribed by the Treaties, of making some mistake. Their 
apparent unreasonableness and ingratitude are to be interpreted in terms of 
over-sensitive pride. They require an obvious reason, a patent justification, 
for any concession they may make. Without such defences against criticism 
they are, and will remain, unwilling to make any concessions at all. 

3. It would be too speculative to consider how long this phase is likely to 
last. So long as Dr Stresemann is ill or absent German policy will lack 
definition. But even if he returns we shall find it increasingly difficult to have 
it all our own way. The Germans, for many years to come, and until their 
relations with France, Russia and the United States have assumed more 
certain shape, will hesitate to do anything against us. Conversely they will 
hesitate to do anything for us unless we can offer them in return something 
more remunerative and more concrete than polite appreciation. 


I have, &c., 
Haro.tp NIcoLson 


No. 100 


Mr. Rennie! (Helsing fors) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 13) 
No. 84 [W 4085/1676/59] 
HELSINGFORS, july 20, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the Estonian Foreign Minister, M. Rebane, 
arrived in Helsingfors on the 12th instant and left again on the 17th. 

2. Mr. Procopé,? in telling me of the impending visit, said it was of a 
private character, and was a return to the one he paid to his Estonian col- 
league on his way back from Geneva. He brought M. Rebane and his wife 
to luncheon with me in the country on the 15th instant, and questions 
concerning the Soviet Government not unnaturally came up in the course 
of our conversation. 

3g. M. Rebane said that undoubtedly Soviet Russia was threatened by a 
serious food crisis, but he seemed to consider it little more than a domestic 
matter, and the Government, he said, were infinitely stronger than they had 
been in the famine days of 1922-23. Their principal pre-occupation was the 
maintenance of order in the towns, but they were also now endeavouring to 
satisfy the needs of the workmen. He appeared perfectly satisfied that the 
Soviet authorities did not intend to disturb the peace along their Western 
frontier. 

4. Mr. Procopé, subsequently commenting on M. Rebane’s remarks, said 
that he thought that his foreign colleague was undoubtedly confident of 
himself and of his knowledge of conditions across the frontier, but that he 
was a journalist by profession and, therefore, inclined to give expression to 
superficial and categorical opinions. 


1 H.M. Minister at Helsingfors. 2 Finnish Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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5. He told me yesterday that though the visit had been of an entirely 
private character, that naturally he and M. Rebane had had many political 
talks. His Estonian colleague seemed to think that for the moment the policy 
of Stalin was one of moderation and that he would now try to conciliate the 
peasants, an opinion which, I may mention, seems contrary to the view 
which Mr. Procopé lately expressed to me, namely, that Stalin seemed now 
disposed to work on so-called “Trotsky’3 or extremist lines. 

6. M. Rebane had scarcely alluded to Poland. He had in fact appeared 
rather to wish to avoid any discussion of Polish affairs. As regards Latvia, 
the Polish-Latvian alliance still held good, and if the present Latvian 
Government wished to dance an ‘extra tour’ with Moscow he could afford 
to pass it over. There had been no talk between them of a resumption of 
non-aggression treaty negotiations with Soviet Russia, either by Finland or 
Estonia. Both Ministers appeared to comprehend the other’s position and 
to understand that the initiative must come from the Soviets. In general 
M. Rebane had appeared to be little concerned with the actual situation in 
Soviet Russia. 

7. M. Rebane seemed to realise that Finland could not bind herself by 
alliance or agreement with her neighbour on the southern shore of the 
Baltic. But both were in full accord that the interests of each country 
demanded the independence and prosperity of the other. 

8. M. Rebane was much pleased with the interest that Sweden appeared 
to be taking in his country and the coming official visit of the President 
to Stockholm. He had spoken with admiration of Great Britain and his 
wish for closer relations, and had remarked that France appeared to be now 
disinteresting herself in this quarter of the world and in Baltic politics. 


I have, &c., 
ERNEST RENNIE 
3 M. L. D. Trotski, who had been Soviet Commissar for War 1918-25, had been expelled 
from the Communist party of the U.S.S.R. in November 1927 and banished to Alma Ata in 
January 1928. 


No. 101 
Leiter from Mr. Sargent to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 


[C 5479/394/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 20, 1928 
Dear Harold, 

In a despatch which goes by to-day’s bag! we are approving the persuasive 
language which, to use the official jargon, you ‘held’ to Herr von Schubert 
in regard to the question of visits of verification on the part of the military 
experts. 

But there is just one point on which we may possibly be at cross purposes. 
Am I right in ‘gathering’ from your despatch No. 529? (149/47/28) of July 
t Foreign Office despatch No. 948 of July 20 to Berlin is not printed. 

2 No. go. 
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13th that you are under the impression that what we hoped you might per- 
suade the Germans to offer was a ‘comprehensive verification’ which really 
would verify the execution of the outstanding points? If so you must have 
thought us Pharaohs indeed to have expected so great a brick while supply- 
ing you with so little straw. No: our aim is much more modest, in fact it is, 
to use your own expression, ‘a very few pre-arranged and therefore farcical 
visits’. With these we hope to save the Frenchmen’s faces: in fact they have 
given us to understand that they are ready to let them be saved in this 
manner: otherwise we should never have asked you to intervene. 


Yrs. 
ORME SARGENT 
No. 102 
Letter from Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 57741394/18] 


BERLIN, july 23, 1928 
My dear Moley, 

Your letter (C 5479/394/18).! 

My uncertainty was not whether you desired comprehensive visits or 
restricted visits so much as whether you desired surprise visits or pre-arranged 
visits. I knew from the start that you did not expect the Germans to allow 
any very comprehensive programme of visits, but what von Schubert was 
trying to get out of me was whether the visits, even if restricted in number, 
would be of a surprise nature. Obviously, even if I had your authority to 
tell him that we would give the Germans notice in advance exactly what 
localities we would visit, he would have answered:—“‘in that case you are 
asking for something which is obviously farcical and which merely puts us in 
an awkward position’. To answer to such criticism “Yes, but we wish to save 
the face of the French’ is not an answer which any Francophil could give. 
I see from the correspondence with Wigram that he also gained the impres- 
sion, in the earlier stage of the conversation, that the Germans might con- 
sider accepting a limited number of pre-arranged visits in return for a 
definite promise of withdrawal. I also had that impression, but I am not very 
certain about it, and did not press von Schubert for fear of being met by a 
categorical refusal at an earlystage. On theother hand, Isee that the Paris Em- 
bassy, in the last stage of the discussion, has somewhat enlarged the basis of the 
bargain, putting on one side not only visits of verification but also a scheduled 
number of assurances and written statements.? All we have to offer in return 
for this is the withdrawal of the experts. I feel with Massigli that the Germans 
don’t care a hang how long the experts remain here provided only that they 
are completely sterilised. 

Do not get the impression from this that I am trying to discourage any 
further action. On the contrary, I think it is a good thing, in matters which do 


1 No. 101. 2 See No. 95. 
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not affect us very essentially, to court a refusal from the German Government. 
The humiliation and loss of face thereby inflicted on us is surely quite im- 
material. On the other hand, it provides us with cards for future arguments 
to be able to say ‘Remember how very unhelpful you were to us in the matter 
of the experts’. In Eastern countries, it is perhaps a good thing never to ask 
for something which you fully expect will be refused. In such places, one 
has to consider loss of face. But I do not think that such caution is necessary 
here, and I should be fully prepared myself to go on asking for all manner of 
things and to be refused in each case. It merely means that it puts the 
Germans still further in our debt. I think Lindsay also would agree with 
this point of view. 
Yours ever, 
HAROLD NICOLSON 


No. 103 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 27) 
No. 560 [C' 5763/49/18] 
BERLIN, july 24, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to enclose herein an interesting and suggestive memo- 
randum written by the Financial Adviser to this Embassy in which he reviews 
the possible effects on Germany ofa final settlement of reparations. The main 
purpose of Mr Rowe-Dutton’s paper is to examine in a critical spirit the 
theory of the Agent-General that the facts of a final settlement, and of the 
consequent withdrawal of existing controls, would in themselves substantially 
increase Germany’s capacity to pay. Mr Parker Gilbert contends that the 
fixation of a final Reparation figure would not only increase German credit 
and stimulate saving, but, by throwing upon Germany herself the sole 
responsibility for her own economy, would also check the tendency towards 
national and governmental extravagance. It is doubtless true that a final 
settlement would encourage in Germany the ‘will to earn’, but it is question- 
able whether such a settlement would also effect either a diminution of the 
comparatively small amounts now spent on social services, or solve the prob- 
lem of the financial relations between the Reich and the Federal States. 
These things will for many years be governed not by reparations but by 
internal German politics. It is impossible also to forecast what would be the 
effect upon the credit capacity of the world of the issue of such a vast amount 
of Reparation bonds, or whether German exchange would in fact survive 
the sudden loss of Transfer protection. For such reasons, Mr Rowe-Dutton 
desires his memorandum to be read, not as a final expression of opinion, but 
as a tentative exposal of what, he fully recognises, is only one side of the 
argument. 
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2. A copy of Mr Rowe-Dutton’s memorandum has been sent to the 
Treasury direct. 
I have, &c., 
Haro.p NIcoLson 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 103% 
Possible Effects on Germany of a Final Settlement of Reparations. 
BERLIN, july 9, 1928 


The Agent-General for Reparation Payments appears to be hopeful of 
bringing about a final settlement of Germany’s reparation liability by fixing 
the German payments high enough to satisfy American demands upon 
the Alhes. He supports his optimistic view of Germany’s capacity to 
pay not mercly by looking at her present strength, but also by arguing 
that the fact of a settlement will itself very greatly increase her strength. 
Such an argument is obviously open to suspicion, and must be very 
carefully examined indeed before serious weight can be attached to it; 
but it may be useful to set out the various fields in which an increase of 
strength may be looked for, in each case putting the arguments for the 
Agent-General’s point of view as strongly as possible. No detailed replies are 
now attempted, but certain counter-arguments are suggested and an attempt 
made to sum up the question generally. 

2. The assumption on which the whole proceeds is that a satisfactory and 
final settlement of Germany’s reparation liability has been made, and that 
bonds representing the capital value thereof have been sold to private inves- 
tors, the proceeds being used to repay the bulk, if not the whole, of the Allied 
war debts to the United States of America, without serious burden to the 
various Allied taxpayers. It is assumed that as part of the settlement, the 
occupation, the Agent-General, transfer protection and the index of pros- 
perity! all disappear. How far is it true that the effect of all this would be 
substantially to increase Germany’s capacity to pay? The following aspects 
may be considered in turn:— 


(1.) The standard of living. 

(2.) Saving. 

(3.) Governmental expenditure. 
(4.) Enterprise. 

(5.) Cheap credit. 

(6.) Abundant credit. 

(7.) The index of prosperity. 
(8.) The Reichsbank. 


(1.) Zhe Standard of Living 


g. An essential feature of the transfer of reparations is that the German 
standard of living should be somewhat lower than it would be without the 
burden of reparations. Accordingly, it is necessary that the standard of living 


1 Cf. No. 6, note 11. 
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in Germany should be fixed at a suitable level and held there over a consider- 
able period; this is, however, essentially a matter for voluntary German 
action. Leaders of Liberal thought in Germany are beginning to be appre- 
hensive of the continuous rise in the standard of living which has gone on 
since the inflation. Their traditions predispose them to sympathise with the 
claims of labour, and their past record would secure them a hearing if they 
were now to voice their apprehensions, and in the interests of Germany as 
a whole to assume the duty of calling a halt. But they cannot do this while 
reparations remain unfixed. It would be playing into the hands of the 
Nationalists, who would at once raise the cry that the people were being 
squeezed in order to satisfy the boundless demands of the reparation creditors, 
and would, with justification, take their stand upon the specific provision 
in the experts’ report that the Dawes annuities are not to reduce the standard 
of living. Even Dr. Schacht dare not openly advocate more than a policy 
of frugality, though he would undoubtedly like to preach a policy of iron 
rations till Germany is free; but after a settlement it is Germany who would 
reap the full advantage of such a policy, and a clear call for sacrifices would 
be made and answered. 

4. Certainly there are very many who see in the present tendency to higher 
standards a real danger to German progress. Germany has had a long and 
expensive attack of social legislation, and it is high time that the parties of the 
Right combined with those of the Middle and Moderate Left, whose eco- 
nomic ideas are sound in a strong reaction against the continued interference 
of Government in industry, always to the benefit of the working-class. The 
great obstacle to the setting in of such a reaction is the reparation question. 


(2.) Saving 

5. The question of the causes of saving is to a considerable extent psycho- 
logical. It is certain that in Germany there is still no small distrust of money 
values as such. This might be favourably affected by a final settlement, 
which would be an act of confidence of the German Government in the 
future stability of the currency. At the same time, such feeling as there 1s, 
which is probably slight, that it is not worth while saving because savings 
would eventually be taken for reparations would also disappear. A final 
settlement, would remove further dangers of political intervention, leading to 
another crash, which is perhaps the most potent argument now remaining 
against saving. 

6. Moreover, with a settlement effected, a tremendous propaganda could 
be made with the cry of saving to liberate Germany. This would probably 
go far in the direction of repatriating the German reparation bonds, and it 
may be assumed that very special efforts in this direction would be made 
which would call into being savings which would not otherwise exist. 


(3.) Governmental Expenditure 
7. This is perhaps the widest and the most definite field in which 
Germany will benefit from the fact of a final settlement. The reports of the 
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Agent-General have had much to say about the feebleness of German finance. 
There is, indeed, little inclination to act on the maxim that in finance what- 
ever is unpopular is probably sound. There are plenty of reasons for this in 
a country where the Republican form of government is only recently firmly 
established, and where the Cabinet is an affair of coalitions, which seek to 
live by pleasing everybody and denying nobody. In fact, finance still takes 
a secondary position. An amazing example of this was afforded in the 
recent negotiations leading up to the formation of the present Cabinet, when 
Dr. Wirth (Zentrum) refused to be content with the Ministry of Finance, on 
the ground that it did not possess sufficient political importance. 

8. The weakness of the Finance Minister may be due to his preoccupation 
with reparations. The more anxious he is to cut down extravagance, the 
more can he be held up as starving the legitimate needs of Germany in order 
to show that she can pay the full Dawes annuities interminably. It is not 
altogether fanciful to ascribe a certain undermining of the financial veto to 
the lack of a settlement. 

g. But after a settlement, when Germany no longer enjoys transfer pro- 
tection, such a state of affairs should very quickly change for the better. 
Germany alone will then suffer for extravagance, and the risk of another 
financial crash will become an overwhelming argument. There is plenty of 
scope for economy in the budget of the Reich; the following show the net 
expenditure of the Reich in 1925-26 on certain purposes as compared with 
its expenditure in 1913-14:— 

(In million of marks.) 


1913-14. 1925-26. 
Fighting forces... ee 26s 1,738 624 
Police see ae ashe es 194 
Health and welfare re aes 55 297 
Unemployment ... _ was - 155 


On all these objects the Finance Minister is peculiarly susceptible of political 
pressure; his only effective reply will be that, without transfer protection, 
he must economise. A possible saving of one-sixth on the above items alone 
would yield £10 million, to which a host of minor economies can fairly 
be added, including the very considerable sums now spent on German 
propaganda at home and abroad, ‘support’ in the occupied districts, &c. 
10. The main field for governmental economy lies, however, in the 
relation between the Reich, the States and the communes. The present 
system is admittedly hopelessly unscientific, and results in the Reich giving 
up far too great a proportion of the income and corporation taxes to the sub- 
sidiary authorities, who have no proper incitement to economy. Opinion 
appears to be moving towards a settlement which will start by providing 
for the requirements of the Reich, leave a balance for local requirements, 
and empower local authorities to raise local taxes to make up any difference 
still required. But a settlement in this form is difficult while the Reich does 
not know its requirements within some £50 million a year. Meanwhile, 
millions are being wasted annually because the present system tends to make 
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the requirements of the most extravagant commune the standard on which 
the whole contribution of the Reich is based. 


(4.) Enterprise 

11. It is suggested that the whole economic strength of Germany is being 
cramped by the fact that the reparation liability is undermined [sc ? undeter- 
mined]. In so far as this is true, it is obviously a very important factor, and 
there are certain indications which seem to confirm it. The argument appears 
in various forms, one of which is shortly as follows: German industry sees 
that its future depends on a steady growth of the wealth of Germany. But this 
growth depends upon new capital, and so long as reparations are unsettled, it 
is wholly uncertain how much new capital will be available either at home 
or abroad. One cannot build firmly on the uncertain ground now available. 

12. I have myself set out this point in another form in a memorandum on 
the ‘Outlook in Germany, May 1928’ (enclosed with Sir Ronald Lindsay’s 
despatch No. 401? of the 26th May), suggesting that industry was following 
false policies owing to a desire to play for safety. This may, perhaps, be more 
generally stated in the form that the lack of a final settlement causes the short- 
sighted point of view to predominate. 

13. Again, one uses the analogy of the bad effects on trade caused in the 
United States by the uncertainty which prevails in the year of a presidential 
election. How much greater must be the psychological effect of the repara- 
tion question in Germany. 

14. It is peculiarly hard to express this line of argument in definite shape. 
I have attempted to get German reactions to it in several conversations. 
Most of my friends agree at once that reparations is a heavy burden to Ger- 
man industry, and that the uncertainty is a particularly deleterious factor; 
that is, they agree that a final settlement will lighten the burden. But they 
seldom have the courage to draw the conclusion that a final settlement is 
therefore a benefit which Germany can take into account in estimating her 
Capacity to pay. Dr. Schacht, however, used a phrase which, perhaps, went 
further than he meant: ‘It will supply us with the will to earn.’ But in the 
next breath he was harking back to the underlying weakness of the German 
economic system, and was not to be drawn again. 


(5.) Cheap Credit 


15. The fact of a settlement should be worth, at the very least, 1 per cent. 
to German credit. The yield of foreign governmental issues in New York 
during the first quarter of 1928 is shown in the following table:— 


Yield per cent. Yield per cent. 
Germany ... oe 6:97 Finland ... se 6-12 
Brazil ed ee 6-76 Argentina si 6-01 
Greece __... ee 6-65 Norway ... sak 5°18 
Colombia ... Ses 6-59 Canada ... “a 4°23 
Chile as as 6:54 
2 No. 40. 
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16. There is no justification for the comparative position of Germany in 
this table, except the ‘risk’ arising from the unsettled position of reparations. 
Intrinsically, German credit should be not far above 5} per cent., and, if 
money becomes cheaper generally, might approach 5 per cent. This will, 
of course, affect all new issues, and will lighten the burden of the existing 
4 milliard Rfeichs] Mfarks] of long-term foreign debt as it approaches 
maturity, and can be refunded on better terms. It will affect the short-term 
debt (estimated at another 4 milliard R.M.) more quickly but less materially. 

17. This movement is of double benefit to Germany. Industry working 
on cheap capital has lower production costs, lower prices, greater consump- 
tion and greater output, which last is the prime need of the large scale 
industry of Germany. With increased competitive power, exports should 
improve, and the smaller amount necessary for the interest on foreign capital 
is more easily earned. The question may be put in the form: ‘What increase 
of production might be expected for every 1 per cent. fall in the rate of 
interest?” 


(6.) Abundant Credit 


18. Not only will capital become cheaper, but it will also be more abun- 
dant. Less cover will be required by way of security, so that greater sums 
can be raised against a given volume of assets. This 1s of considerable import- 
ance, because some of the best concerns in Germany have mortgaged a large 
proportion of their assets for comparatively small loans. After a settlement, 
industry will be able to go ahead with long-period plans, confident that 
finance should not provide any special difficulty. 

19. This is not merely an aspect of the supply and demand of capital, as 
reflected in the interest rate. It is rather a question of the removal of any 
danger of a sudden revulsion of feeling against German credit, such as was 
caused in the New York market in the autumn of 1927 by the raising of the 
questions of transfer priority and of article 248.3 

20. In brief, German credit will rest on far more secure foundations; 
potential creditors, having full knowledge of the facts and knowing that 
economic laws will be allowed to work unhindered by either political con- 
siderations or by the artificial mechanisms set up by the Dawes plan, will be 
relieved of their worst uncertainties, and there will be nothing to stop con- 
tinuous lending, or even cumulative lending, to cover the service of previous 


loans. 


(7.) The Index of Prosperity 


21. It is perhaps a minor point that the existence of the Index of Prosperity 
prompts Germany to courses which are not in themselves economically 
desirable. More important is perhaps the quite unjustifiable feeling that the 
index operates to rob Germany of the fruits of the hard work which she is 


3 Of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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willing to undertake in order to pay off reparations. For what it 1s worth, 
it tends to rob Germany of the incentive to earn and to save. It is, in any 
case, regarded as a liability, and its disappearance would therefore tend to 
increase Germany’s strength. 


(8.) The Reichsbank 


22. In a similar way, it 1s suggested that the present uncertain situation 
tends to force the Reichsbank into measures which, if not definitely unsound, 
are at best short-sighted. The Reichsbank is too much preoccupied with the 
actions of the Transfer Committee to take what is intrinsically the best course, 
and the existence of transfer protection makes it at once over-cautious, lest 
the protection should be called into operation, and overbold, because it can 
rely upon ultimate protection. In fact, it is cramped, and alternates between 
half measures and excesses. Once it is really independent, it will be able to 
develop policies which should lead to an effective control over the German 
money market, to the very great advantage of the German economic system 
as a whole. 

23. In quite another direction, there is a considerable volume of opinion 
looking forward to a radical revision of the Bank Law as soon as the Dawes 
plan is superseded. At present, the Reichsbank is making enormous profits, 
and can only keep its dividends to shareholders within the decent limit of 
12 per cent. by putting large sums to reserve. The Government of the Reich 
now takes a small share in the profits of the Reichsbank, and it is thought 
that this share could and should be largely increased, with the result that the 
Government could look to receiving revenue from this source to the tune 
of several million sterling annually. 

24. So much for the various arguments suggested. Detailed reply, point 
by point, is scarcely necessary. The general thesis is that the fact that repara- 
tions is [s7c] unsettled is the direct cause of many of the ills that affect Germany 
to-day. This is obviously untrue; there are many other causes which will 
not be removed by a final settlement. One cannot say more than that it 
reflects a part of the truth, while overlooking certain important counter- 
balancing factors. 

25. The first of these is the uncertainty of the stability of the currency 
which will set in as soon as transfer protection is removed. If a reasonable 
figure is finally fixed, this might not be serious. But if public opinion takes 
alarm at a high figure, a crisis of confidence, which would wreck everything, 
would not be impossible. 

26. The second point is that the optimists overlook the tremendous drain 
which a final settlement of the nature suggested will impose upon the credit 
capacity of the world. If Germany absorbs the amounts necessary to com- 
mercialise the reparation debt, there will be a world shortage of credit. 
This can, and doubtless will, be modified in so far as the proceeds of the 
flotations go to reduce national debts in the various countries and an even 
stronger safeguard against credit disturbances would be a simple enough 
machinery whereby the Reparation Commission would accept French 
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Rentes, British War Loan, Liberty Bonds,‘ and so on, as subscriptions for 
Reparation Bonds, turning them over to the various Governments entitled to 
participate in the proceeds of the issues. But, however the jar to the money- 
markets may be minimised, it will remain; and it is quite impossible to fore- 
tell even the proximate effects of the gigantic operations which would be 
necessary. 

27. The argument which has struck me most forcibly 1s that, so long as the 
Governments are the direct recipients of reparations, they take steps to see 
that they get as much as possible. But after a settlement, it is obvious that 
the ‘hot-house deliveries’ to France will disappear immediately; it is very 
doubtful whether France, Italy and Belgium will continue to take German 
coal in anything like the present volume; deliveries in kind will in general 
cease as such, and it is questionable how far free exports will take their place. 
This point was put to me forcibly by a partner of the Frankfort banking firm 
of Mendelssohn and Co., who expressed his fear that special interests in every 
country (he instanced British coal) would seek to secure special favour at 
the expense of Germany as the price of a final settlement. 

28. His conclusion was, however, so amazing as to deserve a special 
paragraph to itself. 

‘In that case,’ he said, “Germany would not be able to pay even £50 
million a year.’ 

2g. In the light of this remark from such a man, one may be excused from 
feeling bewildered. His estimate of a ‘fair deal’ would obviously be con- 
siderably higher. And if, in the nature of things, that is the beginning of 
a bargain, where does the truth lie? 

30. It is difficult to attempt an objective summary of the various argu- 
ments. From their very nature they are essentially hypothetical, and there- 
fore intangible. But this need not of itself diminish their force, as if they are 
impossible to prove they are equally impossible to disprove. They must in 
fact be met by similar arguments of a negative character. Only if this line 
is adopted does it seem possible to discount to any marked extent the valua- 
tion which will be placed on them by the optimists. Even so, Mr. Gilbert 
is accustomed to fix his own rates of discount, or rather, to have his own ideas 
accepted at face value. That Germany may believe in what he says, and by 
that very belief bring into being the happy state of things which he predicts, 
may perhaps be the strongest argument for his point of view. 


4 i.e. the bonds issued in pursuance of the United States Liberty Loan Act of 1917, which 
were sold by public subscription in order to provide loans for the Allies. 
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No. 104 


Mr. Leeper! (Vienna) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 30) 


No. 207 [C 5854/27/3] 
VIENNA, July 24, 1928 
Sir, 

During the last few days Vienna has been the scene of a Festival of German 
Song which has attracted over a hundred thousand singers and tourists from 
the Reich and has apparently made for the moment a considerable impres- 
sion on the feelings of the population. The programme included, among 
a great variety of musical events, three ‘monster’ concerts in a huge hall 
specially constructed in the Prater, where choirs of 35,000 people sang to an 
even greater audience, and an ‘Anschluss’ demonstration in the same build- 
ing, attended by the Reich Minister of the Interior, Herr Severing and the 
President of the Reichstag, Herr Loebe. It concluded on Sunday? with a 
triumphal march round the Ringstrasse of the visiting and local singers 
which aroused great enthusiasm. I understand the complicated arrange- 
ments were perfect and everything went off without a hitch. 170,000 Ger- 
man and Austrian singers are said to have taken part in the procession which 
lasted for seven hours. It was a brilliant spectacle, for all parts of the Reich, 
Austria, German Switzerland, and the German populations of the Baltic 
States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, North and 
South America and even South-West Africa were represented by large 
delegations wearing their characteristic dress and carrying banners and 
other symbols of their history and peculiar arts and crafts in the traditional 
manner of the medieval Meistersinger. All alike seem to have received an 
enthusiastic welcome from the vast crowds, not least, so the newspapers 
affirm, the singers from Berlin, a city which the Viennese traditionally dis- 
likes, despises and at the same time envies, but which he is apparently 
learning now to admire and even imitate. Nothing however is said to have 
aroused the same emotion as the presence of three peasants from South- 
Tyrol in national dress who, with a considerable space before and behind 
them, represented the large delegation that, had it been possible, would have 
come from Italy. 

2. Many of the diplomatic representatives here, particularly the French 
Minister, who is exceedingly sensitive on the subject of the ‘Anschluss’, took 
great exception to the fact that the programme included an ‘Anschluss- 
Kundgebung’3 even though this had no official character and was confined 
to songs and one rather sentimental speech. In view of this Count Clauzel 
and his Italian, Rumanian, Belgian and other colleagues decided to excuse 
themselves politely from all participation whatsoever in the celebrations. In 
the circumstances I thought it wiser to excuse myself also from all the cele- 
brations and parties connected therewith, as any other action might have 
been misunderstood. I therefore saw very little of the celebrations personally 


1 Mr. A. W. A. Leeper was First Secretary in H.M. Legation at Vienna. 
2 July 22, 1928. 3 i.e. an ‘Anschluss’ demonstration. 
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and can but record the enthusiastic accounts of the Austrian newspapers, 
which must of course be taken with some reserve. The actual ‘Anschluss’ 
demonstration seems to have been a very harmless affair. Practically all the 
speeches delivered whether by the Austrian or German representatives at the 
various celebrations were also quite anodyne being confined to the hterary, 
musical and cultural traditions of the German people. More open to objec- 
tion, on the other hand, was the speech delivered at the final reception in the 
Rathaus on Sunday night by Herr Loebe, President of the Reichstag. I have 
the honour to enclose a translation‘ of this. 

3. The real importance of this Festival, however, lies, I think, not in what 
was said by public speakers but in its conscious or unconscious effect on the 
German visitors and Austrian hosts. The two peoples have hitherto known 
each other much less than is generally assumed. It is thought here that the 
warm reception that the Germans met with will send them back to their 
homes full of praises of Vienna and its inhabitants who accorded them such 
bounteous hospitality. Vienna on the other hand, and Austria generally, are 
flattered by the compliments that have been paid them. For the moment, 
as the German Minister put it in his speech, “Vienna became the spiritual 
centre of the German world’. The celebrations have apparently strengthened 
the Germanic feelings of the population in a way that no purely political 
arrangements could do. Even the Social Democrats who began with a luke- 
warm interest in what was essentially a small-bourgeois festival, and even 
sneered at it in their newspapers, had to end with warm commendation, 
and to join in the universally-heard ‘Deutschland ueber Alles’ (although its 
tune is that of the proscribed hymn for the Habsburg Emperors). If, as 
I believe, four-fifth[s] or more of the population of Austria have been, for 
political and economic reasons, for some years past in favour of the “Ansch- 
luss’, a large proportion of them will now very probably support it for senti- 
mental reasons as well. There remains the more important consideration, on 
which I do not venture to offer an opinion, what the effect of all this will be 
on the Reich, for it is obviously on the wishes of Germany, not on those of 
small and powerless Austria, that the emergence of the ‘Anschluss’ into the 
realm of actual political questions will depend. 

4. I venture to express my relief that the English press as a whole seems 
to have avoided the foolish diatribes of French and Czech newspapers against 
Germany’s ‘annexationist plans’. Such press campaigns, so far from dis- 
couraging, actually foster, I believe, enthusiasm for the Anschluss here. 

5. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representatives 
at Berlin, Prague and Budapest. 

I have, &c., 
A. W. A. LEEPER 


4 The enclosed translation of an extract from the Neue Freie Presse of July 23, 1928, is 
not printed. For a report on Herr Loebe’s speech see The Times, July 24, 1928, p. 15. 
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No. 105 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved Fuly 29, 10 a.m.) 


No. 129 Telegraphic: by bag [General 199/IT| 
PARIS, July 25, 1928 
The Ambassadors’ Conference met this morning under the presidency of 
M. Jules Cambon. I was present together with the Italian and Japanese 
Ambassadors. The Belgian Ambassador and a representative of the United 
States Embassy also attended. The following questions were considered :— 


(1) Armament of certain German destroyers 


The conference had before it a memorandum from His Majesty’s Embassy! 
(see my despatch No. 12812 of today) based on the instructions contained 
in your despatch No. 1237? of June Ist, and a French memorandum of 
June 15th3 (see my despatch No. 1281 of today). In order so far as possible 
to reconcile the views put forward in the French memorandum with those 
advanced by His Majesty’s Embassy, the following resolution was adopted 
under my reserve :— 


‘The British, French, Italian and Japanese Ambassadors at Berlin will 
inform the German government that their governments take note of the 
abandonment by the German Ministry for Marine of its original proposal 
to arm certain destroyers with 12:7 cm. guns. They consider the question 
raised on this matter as closed. Their decision not to pursue the matter 
further in no way implies their acceptance of the interpretation given to the 
Treaty of Versailles in the Ministry for Marine’s memorandum of April 
26th,4 according to which Germany is entitled to arm certain destroyers 
with guns of a calibre greater than that mounted on her existing destroyers. 
The governments concerned consider on the contrary this thesis as definitely 
contrary to the provisions of the Treaty.’ 


I should be glad if His Majesty’s Embassy could be authorised to with- 
draw the above reserve.5 


1 This memorandum of June 5 is not printed. It communicated to the Conference a copy 
of the enclosure in No. 12 and stated: ‘L’Ambassade de Sa Majesté est chargée de suggérer 
a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs que Sir R. Lindsay soit autorisé a4 informer le Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres d’Allemagne qu’en réponse, étant donné les engagements pris par 
le Gouvernement allemand, les Gouvernements représentés 4 la Conférence sont préts a 
considérer ’incident comme clos, mais que cela ne doit pas étre considéré comme impliquant 
une approbation de l’interprétation juridique du Traité de Versailles qui figure dans la 
premiére phrase du mémorandum allemand.’ 

2 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

3 Not printed. 

Enclosure in No. 12. 

Ss This authorisation was given in Foreign Office telegram No. 65 to Paris of July 31. 
Berlin despatch No. 709 of September 22 transmitted the text of the note of September 21 
from Sir H. Rumbold to Dr. Stresemann which gave effect to this resolution on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government. 
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(2) Military experts in Germany 


This question is dealt with in my despatches Nos. 12726 and 12737 of 
today. 


(3) German military bands in the demilitarised zone 


The conference had under consideration the Versailles Gommittee’s memo- 
randa3 of July 11th and of July 20th (see my despatch No. 12893 of today) 
respecting (1) concerts given at Brihl, June goth to July 2nd, and at Karls- 
ruhe on June 2nd by German military bands, and (2) the presence of detach- 
ments of two infantry regiments and a cavalry regiment at Karlsruhe and 
Baden-Baden on June 2nd and June 17th. In the case of the bands which 
had entered the demilitarised zone without the permission necessary under 
the relevant agreement between the conference and the German govern- 
ment,® I agreed to a French proposal that the Secretary-General should be 
authorised to call the German Embassy’s attention orally to the matter. 
I objected, however, to any action being taken by the conference in the 
matter of the presence in the demilitarised zone of the infantry and cavalry 
detachments which seemed to me, like the recent visit of certain German army 
ski detachments to that zone,’ to be outside the competence of the conference. 
I said that, like the ski detachments, this question, if it was indeed necessary 
to pursue it, ought to be dealt with through the diplomatic channel. The 
French delegation pointed out that this, in the case of such a small incident, 
would be a long and tiresome procedure. It recognised that the conference 
was not competent in the matter but it asked whether, in order in this case 
to avoid the cumbrous procedure of diplomatic action, you would not allow 
the Secretary-General, when mentioning the subject of the bands to the 
German Embassy, also to mention that of the infantry and cavalry detach- 
ments. 

Under my reserve the following resolution has accordingly been drafted 
and I would be glad to know if you would allow His Majesty’s Embassy to 
accept it:—® 

‘The Secretary-General will orally draw the German Embassy’s atten- 
tion to the breaches of the agrecment of July 5th, 1927,8 recently committed 
by the German military authorities, notably at Karlsruhe on June 2nd 
and at Brithl on June goth, July 1st and 2nd, by the despatch of Reich[s]wehr 
bands into the demilitarised zone without the conference having been 
informed. Although the following matter is no longer technically within 
the competence of the conference, the Secretary-General will also take 
the opportunity orally to point out to the German Embassy that, in the 


6 No. 106. 

7 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 
draft note from the Conference of Ambassadors to the German Ambassador at Paris was the 
same, subject to minor variation in drafting and to the paragraphs in the draft being 
numbered, as the final text printed as the enclosure in No. 133. 

8 See No. 18. 

9 This authorisation was given in Foreign Office telegram No. 64 to Paris of July 31. 
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case of the Karlsruhe incident, the gravity of the breach of the 1927 
agreement was considerably aggravated by the presence of a company of 
the 14th Infantry Regiment, and that a similar fact has been noted as 
having occurred at Baden-Baden on July 17th.’ .. .?° 


(5) Austrian military disarmament 


In accordance with the authority contained in your despatch No. 1465" 
of June 29th I accepted the proposal to approve the Versailles Committee’s 
report of July 11th'2 (see enclosure to my despatch No. 1283? of today on this 
subject). I informed the conference that the name of the British expert would 
be Captain Parry Jones. The conference also considered the Italian Em- 
bassy’s memorandum of June 14th, a copy of which was enclosed in my 
despatch No. 1070'3 of June 20th. The conference agreed that it was not com- 
petent the [sic] make representations to the Austrian government respecting 
the discovery at the Vienna Arsenal of certain illicit arms. The Italian Am- 
bassador, however, urged that the conference was entitled to take a decision 
to ‘ask the Austrian Legation for information respecting the three armoured 
cars armed in a manner contrary to the treaty'* and which were recently 
imported into Austria without the plans having been first submitted to the 
conference in accordance with the resolution of December Ist, 1927’. In this 
connection I would point out that on December Ist, 1927 (see section 4 of 
my telegram No. 2433 of December ist) the conference did accept a resolu- 
tion, with which you agreed in your despatch No. 30382 of December gth, 
1927, to the effect that 12 armoured cars might be imported if the plans etc. 
were first submitted for the approval of the conference. In these circum- 
stances, I should be glad to know if I may accept the resolution proposed by 
the Italian Ambassador or whether you still hold that the matter can only 
be dealt with through diplomatic channels.'5 . . . 1° 


10 The omitted sections related to other matters. 

11 See No. 63, note 10. 

12 Not printed. This report was the same as the draft of June 16 (see No. 63, note 2) 
except that the final proposal of the Committee read: ‘Que la Conférence des Ambassadeurs 
s’efforce d’obtenir du Gouvernement Autrichien tous les renseignements utiles en ce qui 
concerne |’état d’exécution des redressements visés au paragraphe 1° de la lettre du 2 
Décembre précitée. Ces renseignements sont en effet indispensables pour permettre au 
Comité Militaire de compléter le Rapport final de l’Organe de Liquidation de Vienne qui 
est destiné 4 la Société des Nations.’ 

13 No. 63. 

14 The Treaty of Saint-Germain. 

1s Further correspondence respecting the decisions recorded in this section is not preserved 
in full in Foreign Office archives. According to the docket of Paris despatch No. 1430 of 
August 22 a note had been sent by the Conference of Ambassadors to the Austrian Legation 
at Paris on August 13 ‘asking for explanations as regards import of three armoured cars of 
unauthorised type’. In note No. 86 of August 20 to the Austrian Legation the Conference 
of Ambassadors referred to the two categories of rectifications set out in their previous note 
of December 2, 1927, and stated; ‘En ce qui concerne la premiére catégorie, la Conférence 
a le regret de constater qu’une partie importante des points qui y figurent n’avaient pas été 
exécutés 4 la date précitée du 31 Janvier 1928. En particulier, aucune des destructions 
prévues n’avaient été effectuées 4 Grossmittel et une partie du désarmement industriel 
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restait encore a cette date inachevée. Elle a, en conséquence, l’honneur de demander A la 
Légation d’Autriche de vouloir bien signaler cette situation au Gouvernement Autrichien 
en le priant d’indiquer 4 la Conférence ce qui a été effectué, dans le sens indiqué, depuis le 
31 Janvier et en lui marquant, en outre, l’intérét qu’attache la Conférence 4 une prompte 
solution complete de cette question.’ As regards the second category the note requested the 
Austrian Legation to inform the Austrian Government of the names of the military experts 
‘en lui faisant connaitre que ces officiers ont regu mission de se mettre en rapport avec le 
Gouvernement Fédéral pour fixer, d’accord avec lui, la date a laquelle pourront commencer 
les vérifications’. It would appear that the War Office agreed with these views. Subsequently, 
on December 3, the Conference of Ambassadors accepted the recommendation of the 
Versailles Committee that the Austrian Government’s request, in its reply of October 1 to 
the note of August 13, that it should be authorized to remount the three machine guns 
removed accordingly from these armoured cars should be rejected. The Austrian Govern- 
ment should transform the cars so that one machine gun only could be mounted. 


No. 106 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 26) 


No. 1272 [C 5712/394/18] 
PARIS, July 25, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1231! of July 18th, I have the honour 
to inform you that the full military and political committee of the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference met on July 23rd to consider the conditions on which the 
military experts could be withdrawn from Germany. The committee’s 
meetings which were long and difficult and which were attended by the 
British and French experts, Colonel Gosset and Commandant Durand, con- 
tinued throughout July 23rd and 24th and again early this morning. Final 
agreement was only reached in the last few minutes before the time fixed 
for the meeting of the Conference. 

2. The committee first reviewed the state of the experts’ task as set out in 
the Versailles Committee’s report of May rgth (see paragraph 1 of your 
despatch No. 1167? of May 22nd) supplemented by additional information 
given by Colonel Gosset and Commandant Durand. The British delegation 
re-stated your opinion that the experts could be withdrawn at once subject 
to a series of undertakings by the German government. The French and 
Belgian delegations contested this view. They pressed for certain additional 
progress respecting the police administrative regulations and even the police 
laws. They asked for some new German undertaking respecting the ‘Grenz- 
schutz’ and ‘Stahlhelm’, and urged that the transport regulations, as well as 
the military establishments’ programme, ought to be communicated before 
withdrawal. They stated categorically that verifications of police distribu- 
tion and military establishments were necessary before withdrawal. Ob- 
jections were even made to any general communication to the German 
government at this stage. The British delegation made it clear that these last 


No. 95. 2 No. 34. 
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objections could not be entertained, and that, if they were seriously pressed, 
it would have no alternative but to put forward a request for the immediate 
withdrawal of the experts. This was the action really desired by His Majesty’s 
Government. Upon the adoption of this attitude by the British delegation, 
the committee requested it to prepare a draft note to the German govern- 
ment. This draft, in accordance with the authority contained in your despatch 
No. 16493 of July 19th, was compiled on the basis of paragraph 6 of my 
despatch No. 1231 of July 18th. In it the British delegation, acting on a 
suggestion made by M. Massigli, avoided making a direct request to the 
German government to admit visits simply for the purpose of verification and 
asked for visits in order to make it possible to establish certain ‘type’ estab- 
lishments and police districts to which the Germans could make the other 
establishments and districts conform without any necessity for the retention 
of the experts. This device has been retained in the final draft. 

3. When the British draft was considered by the committee, the French 
and Belgian delegations made five principal objections. The states of Hesse 
and Thuringia ought to be asked, as well as Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Baden 
and Wurtemburg [sic], to pass the administrative regulations before with- 
drawal. The British proposal to accept the German circular of March 19284 
respecting the Reichswehr regulations could not be admitted. The trans- 
port regulations ought to be passed before withdrawal. There ought to be 
a much more definite reference to the ‘Stahlhelm’ and ‘Gren[z]schutz’ than 
that contained in the British draft. It was a mistake to ask the Germans to 
give a fresh undertaking about police reduction and distribution, as they had 
already promised to complete it by the end of the year. The French and 
Belgian delegations then produced a counter-draft, which was designed to 
meet the above objections and also to give satisfaction to the British point of 
view. This counter-draft was in its general lines eventually accepted by the 
committee and the Conference under reserve of a final reference to the various 
governments. It forms the enclosure to my despatch No. 12735 of to-night. 

4. The Conference at its meeting this morning had before it the Versailles 
Committee’s reports of May 1gth on the state of the Experts’ mission, June 
16th® and July roth® respecting the ‘Stahlhelm’ (my despatches Nos. 1083 
of June 22nd and 1274° of July 25th), July 6th respecting the ‘Gren[z]schutz’ 
(my despatch No. 11897 of July roth) July 11th respecting the military 
establishments® (my despatch No. 1275° of July 25th), and the draft note 
to the German Ambassador prepared by the joint military and political 
committee. 


3 No. 97. 4 See No. 34, note 11. 

5 See No. 105, note 7. 

6 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

7 See No. 85, note 6. 

8 Not printed. This report, No. 252/1, referred to the Allied Military Committee’s 
reports of February 17 and 27 (see Volume IV, Nos. 157, note 2, and 170, note 3, respectively) 
and requested the Conference of Ambassadors to take decisions on the two points raised 
therein regarding the programme of alienation of excess military establishments and the 
embarrackment of police. 
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5. I opened the proceedings by making the following declaration, which 
was based on the instructions contained in your despatches Nos. 1167 of 
May 22nd, 12159 of May goth, and 1516!° of July 4th:— 


(1) 


His Majesty’s Government have had under consideration the position 
set out in the Versailles Committee’s report of May tgth, 1928, 
respecting the state of the task devolving upon the military experts 
sent to Berlin by the governments represented on the Ambassadors 
Conference under the Geneva decision of December 12th, 1926. The 
perusal of this report has confirmed His Majesty’s Government in 
the views which they had already formed regarding the undesirability 
of the continued retention of the experts at Berlin. 

The latter can exercise no effective control and they have no right 
to inspect. In these circumstances and in those now set out in the 
Versailles Committee’s report there is, in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government, no military justification for or advantage in their 
retention. 

His Majesty’s Government are also convinced that there are distinct 
disadvantages, both military and political, in the retention of the 
experts. From the military point of view, their retention prevents the 
Military Attachés of the Interested Powers from discharging their full 
functions vis-a-vis the German authoritics. Politically it hinders the 
re-establishment of normal relations between the Interested Powers 
and Germany. The withdrawal of the experts at this particular 
moment would moreover certainly be interpreted in Germany as 
some response to the result of the recent Reichstag elections, a result 
which has been described as a direct disavowal by the German people 
of those political elements in Germany which have preached resist- 
ance to the policy of Locarno. It would also be the logical develop- 
ment of the Locarno policy which, in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government has done so much to weaken the position of the German 
nationalists. 

For these various reasons His Majesty’s Government would have been 
prepared to advocate the immediate withdrawal of the experts 
subject only to the communication to the German Government of 
a list of the points now actually requiring settlement together with an 
undertaking by that Government to keep the interested Governments 
informed of the progressive fulfilment of these points, and without 
raising the question of further visits of verification. As the French 
delegation recognised in a note addressed to the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference on March 3rd 1928" the interested Governments are, by 
reason of the Geneva arrangement of December 12th 1926, not entitled 
to require as of right that the experts should be allowed to verify by 
inspection the obligations which at the time of that agreement were 
outstanding for Germany in the matter of disarmament. 


9 No. 42. 10 See No. 74, note 8. 11 See Volume IV, No. 158, note 4. 
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*(5) It is understood that this course would not at present be agreeable to 
certain of the Governments represented on the Conference. As a 
compromise and on the understanding that it will be acceptable to 
the Conference, His Majesty’s Ambassador, subject to a final reference 
to His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1s 
prepared to accept the proposed letter to the German Government, 
which is now about to be laid before the Conference.’ 


6. The draft note to the German Ambassador was then read and explained 
to the Conference, and, with certain minor modifications, was accepted in 
the form now submitted to youS and under reserve of the approval of the 
various Governments. The only comment of importance was made by the 
Belgian Ambassador, who made two criticisms of the draft. He objected to 
the mention of October 1st as the date on which the experts might be with- 
drawn if the various conditions were fulfilled. He said that though the date 
might not be a fixed date, it would tend to become so, and, as in many 
similar instances in the past, the experts would leave behind them an entirely 
incomplete task. His Excellency endeavoured to secure the suppression of 
the date altogether and then to secure the substitution of November Ist. 
I resisted both proposals, but on this point I would refer you to paragraph 7 
below. The Belgian Ambassador then criticized the inadequacy of the 
references made in the draft to the ‘Gren[z]schutz’ and ‘Stahlhelm’. He 
explained that his Government attached a capital importance to the suppres- 
sion of these organisations, that by their means Germany was creating the 
nucleus of a new and powerful army and that his Government considered 
that the Conference should ask for the disbandment of both organizations. 
If the Conference would not consent to this, he must at least press that the 
German Government should be required to state what action they intended 
to take with regard to these organizations as the result of the Conference 
note. At this stage, M. Cambon cut short His Excellency’s remarks by pro- 
posing that the Conference should pass to the next item on the agenda. 

7. On the draft note to the German Ambassador, in the form in which it is 
now submitted to you, I have the honour to make the following observations :— 

Paragraphs 1 and 2 form the introduction. No comments. 

Paragraph 3 enumerates four questions which the Conference considers the 
German government should be able to liquidate by October 1st. The British 
delegates to the Conference committee and I myself at the Conference 
obtained definite assurances from the French delegation that the settlement 
of none of these questions will be made conditions of withdrawal. That 1s 
to say that if any or all of these questions are still unsettled when the con- 
ditions contained in paragraphs 7 to 1o of the draft note!? are fulfilled, the 
experts will none the less be withdrawn subject to an undertaking by the 
German government to comply with the requests made. The French dele- 
gation’s assurances on this point will be embodied in the minutes of the 


12 j.e, the paragraphs corresponding to the paragraphs beginning ‘Aux termes de l’Accord 
de Genéve’ and ending with the final paragraph of the enclosure in No. 133. 
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Conference, and M. Massigli has been informed that His Majesty’s Embassy 
will not finally agree to the despatch of the note until the minutes have been 
approved. I am aware that the wording of paragraph 3 (b) goes beyond 
your instructions, according to which this question was to be regarded as 
settled on the basis of the German ‘note verbale’ of March 2gth, 1928.4 As, 
however, the matter is not made a condition of withdrawal and as if the 
question is not completed before withdrawal, all the German government 
will have to do will be to give an undertaking to act accordingly, I am 
inclined to think that in view of all the difficulties with which we have to 
contend, the present wording might be accepted. 

Paragraphs 4 to 6. No comments. 

Paragraph 7, rst sub-paragraph. The French expert definitely states that the 
conditions contained in paragraph 7 cannot be completed by October Ist 
and the British expert is very doubtful. The French evidently do not really 
expect finally to dispose of these conditions much before the end of the year. 
On the other hand the fixation of an early date may encourage the German 
government to accept the inspections. Would you prefer to put November 
Ist, though this may only encourage the French to dally further? 

Paragraph 7 (1) Police. The conditions of withdrawal made in connection 
with the police are:— 


(1) Communication by the German government of certain draft state and 
communal budgets and acceptance by the German government of 
a few inspections ‘ot la réorganisation serait déja terminée’. The 
communication of these budgets and the few inspections are definitely 
stated to be intended to give the interested governments the ‘apaise- 
ments nécessaires’ so that withdrawal may take place without waiting 
for the accomplishment of the whole reduction and redistribution. 
This seems to me as satisfactory as can be expected. 

(2) Adoption in agreement with the experts of the police administrative 
regulations in Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hesse, Baden, Wiirttemburg, 
and Thuringia. The French press for Hesse because, like Wiirttem- 
burg, it is in the demilitarised zone, and I suppose we must accept. 
Thuringia, they say, must also be included, because it is important 
industrially, and, if it is left out, nothing will be done there. Both on 
the Committee and in the Conference we have steadily refused to 
accept its inclusion. 

(3) Approval by experts of those police instructional regulations which 
the German government have themselves admitted must serve as 
models for the other states. 

(4) Undertaking by the German government before withdrawal to secure 
the passage of any administrative and instructional regulations which 
may not at that moment be in order. 


Assurances were obtained from the French delegation at the com- 
mittee and in the Conference that the passage of the outstanding 
police laws would not be made a condition of withdrawal. I recom- 
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mend that you should instruct me to obtain the same assurance with 
regard to the ‘policiers en service individuel’. 


Paragraph 7 (2) Administrative establishments. The only conditions of with- 
drawal are in this section, 


(1) the fixation of a general programme of transformation and sale. 
I should, in particular, be glad to know that you are satisfied with the 
wording in this respect. 

(1i) facilities by the German Government for the inspection of a few 
establishments already transformed in order that they may serve as 
‘models’ or ‘types’ for the remainder of the programme. This seems 
to be satisfactory. 


Paragraphs 8, 9 and ro: deal with the ‘Gren(z)schutz’ and ‘Stahlhelm’. All 
that the German Government is asked to do—a condition of withdrawal—is 
to give an undertaking that ‘there do not exist and that they will not allow 
to exist on their different frontiers any illegal military activity, any territorial 
organisation not provided for by the treaty,!3 nor any armament or material 
depot not authorised by the Control Commission under article 168 of the 
treaty’. You will see from paragraph 6 above the difficulties I have had 
with the Belgian Ambassador in this matter, and I trust you will allow the 
compromise represented by paragraphs 8 to 10 of the draft to stand. I am 
afraid that any attempt seriously to modify them would lead to great diffi- 
culties with the French as well as with the Belgians. 

8. In addition to the conditions of withdrawal enumerated above, it is 
the intention of the conference to ask the German government, at the 
moment of withdrawal, for a general undertaking to fulfil all their obliga- 
tions outstanding under the terms of the experts’ mission. The giving by the 
German government of such an undertaking will also be a condition of with- 
drawal, but the French fear that its mention, save at the very last moment, 
would encourage the Germans to be unhelpful in the period during which the 
experts have still to remain. I hope, therefore, that you will not insist on the 
insertion of a reference to this undertaking at the present stage. 

g. I should be glad to receive your instructions with the least possible 
delay. M. Massigli who, with General Baratier, has been extraordinarily 
helpful throughout these negotiations, will be leaving Paris at the end of next 
week, and it is essential to get the matter finally disposed of before then. 
I therefore hope that His Majesty’s Embassy may receive your instructions 
at the very latest by the morning of July 3oth. 

10. I would add that if within the next few days His Majesty’s Embassy 
is approached by the German Embassy in this matter, it is proposed to 
explain the situation frankly and to point out how little is likely to be 
required in the matter of inspections. I should be glad to know whether, if 
His Majesty’s Embassy is not approached by the German Embassy, you would 
think it well that it should approach them. 


13 Of Versailles. 
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11. I should like to express my thanks for Colonel Gosset’s assistance. 
Had I not requested him to come to Paris, it would have been difficult for 
the British delegation to deal with the French delegation assisted by their 
expert, Commandant Durand. I trust that my action in this matter may be 
approved. 

12. The Military Attaché has sent a copy of this despatch to the War 
Office and I will send a copy to His Majesty’s Embassy at Berlin by the 
earliest opportunity which will not be until July 28th. 

I have, &c., 
CREWE 


No. 107 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 30) 
No. 307 [NW 3864/178/55] 
WARSAW, July 25, 1928 
Sir, 

I have received from His Majesty’s Consul at Danzig a copy of his despatch 
No. 50! of the 28th ultimo, regarding various questions at issue between 
Poland and Danzig, and have the honour to offer the following observations 
on some of the points which he raises. 

2. Mr. Kimens, the Commercial Secretary at this Legation, tells me that, 
judging by the falling off in the number of complaints which reach his office 
and as the result of conversations which he has had with numerous Poles 
here, he has formed the opinion that, while there are undoubtedly many 
questions requiring settlement, there has been a considerable improvement 
in relations between Poland and Danzig, and that conversations which he 
had, during a recent visit to Danzig, with the High Commissioner and with 
Professor Noé, the Managing Director of the International Shipbuilding 
Company, have strengthened this opinion. Such information as has reached 
me from other sources confirms the impression gained by Mr. Kimens. 

g. It is true that Danzig is alarmed at the rapid development of Gdynia, 
but I do not think that there are serious grounds for the fear that Poland will 
adopt a policy of deliberately injuring Danzig in order to favour Gdynia or 
that the latter will eventually “freeze out the former from al! the profitable 
overseas trade of Poland’. In a speech made last week at Danzig the Governor 
of the Bank of National Economy, who stands in close relations with Marshal 
Pilsudski and may be regarded as voicing his views on this question, stated 
that the policy of the Polish Government would consist in equal treatment 
of both ports and that Poland’s economic development would ultimately 
be sufficient to keep them both fully employed. Moreover the position of 
Danzig at the mouth of the Vistula must necessarily ensure the retention by 
it of a considerable proportion of Poland’s trade. It may well be, and is only 


t No. 72. 
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natural, that the Polish Government hope that fear of Gdynia’s rivalry may 
induce Danzig to be more conciliatory in the various questions at issue but 
this seems to be a perfectly legitimate attitude so long as it does not lead to 
the infliction of real injury on Danzig and goes no further than the promotion 
of healthy competition between the two ports. For instance, if such com- 
petition should bring about a reduction in the exorbitant handling costs which 
at present prevail at Danzig it would be to the advantage of all concerned, 
including that of Danzig itself. Apart from the fact that Poland will probably 
never be in a position to dispense with Danzig she 1s hardly likely to adopt 
a policy of deliberately strangling that place, as to do so would provide a 
powerful argument for the return of the Free City to Germany—a result 
which would scarcely be agreeable to Poland. From the point of view of 
Danzig’s own interests too there is considerable advantage in the develop- 
ment of Gdynia as it will strengthen the case of the former in such questions 
as that of the Westerplatte and possibly even that of the port d’attache and 
should eventually procure the settlement of these questions in a manner 
satisfactory to the Free City. 

4. As regards the question of railway freights I am under the impression 
that the reason for which the Poles insist on the supervision of the railways 
within the territory of the Free City in exchange for the equalization of 
tariffs is the desire to reduce the excessive cost of the administration of the 
Danzig railways due to the heavy over-staffing of all its departments. 

5. I find myself in complete disagreement with the view expressed by 
Mr. Cable in paragraph g of his despatch as to the desirability of appointing 
an arbiter to settle the matters in dispute. This would in my opinion be a 
retrograde step. It would weaken the position and prestige of the High 
Commissioner and would form an undesirable precedent for the settlement of 
such further disputes as may arise in the future. Further it would tend to 
reawaken the violent antagonism of the two parties which has greatly 
diminished during the past few years but which 1s no doubt still latent. 
I think it is much wiser to leave the settlement of these outstanding questions 
to the two parties primarily concerned, and it seems to me that the feeling 
of lassitude which Mr. Cable deplores is, on the contrary, a hopeful feature 
of the situation and one likely to facilitate an eventual understanding. 


I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 


No. 108 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
No. 49 Telegraphic [W 7070/1373/98| 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, July 26, 1928, 7.30 p.m. 
From information I have received it appears that a slight difficulty may 
arise in connexion with the return of Spain to the League of Nations from 
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the fact that the Spanish government will insist that the forthcoming 
Assembly of the League shall not only elect Spain to the Council but also 
take a vote immediately rendering her re-eligible for membership at the end 
of her three years’ term. 

Whilst this request is reasonable, it nevertheless presents a certain difficulty 
inasmuch as the first paragraph of article 2 of the rules for the election to 
membership of the Council! lays down that re-eligibility can only be voted 
either at the expiration or during the course of the three years’ term of 
the State concerned. However, a special provision was made in 1926 by 
the Assembly to the effect that at that session re-eligibility for membership inthe 
Council could be voted immediately after election.2, This was done in the 
case of Poland and it was hoped that the special provision would also be 
employed to the advantage of Spain, but Spanish government had meanwhile 
withdrawn from the League. 

To meet the above difficulty, His Majesty’s Government and the French 
government are agreed that it is desirable to place the following item on the 
agenda of the forthcoming Assembly :— 

‘Exceptional extension to the year 1928 of paragraph 2 of the temporary 
provisions attached to the rules for election to the Council as approved by 
the Seventh Assembly on September 15th, 1926.’ The paragraph in question 
reads as follows :— 

‘Of the nine members thus elected in 1926 a maximum of three may be 
immediately declared re-eligible by a decision of the Assembly taken by a 
special vote by secret ballot, a separate ballot being held for each member, 
and adopted by a majority of two-thirds of the number of votes passed.’ 

Please concert with your French colleague in inviting the German govern- 
ment to join in placing this item on the agenda of the forthcoming Assembly. 
Time limit within which additional items can be placed on the agenda 
expires on August 3rd, and it is therefore essential to receive a reply not later 
than the morning of August 2nd. 


t See League of Nations Official Journal, Special Supplement No. 44, p. 79. 
2 V. tbid., p. 80. 


No. 109 


Sir R. Hodgson (Durazzo)! to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 7) 
No. 103 [G 5991/6/90] 
DURAZZO, july 26, 1928 
Sir, 

When I called upon the Italian Minister a day or two ago, Monsieur Sola, 
who received me in the most cordial manner, proceeded to impart to me his 
views on Italo-Albanian relations. It seems to me that the substance of his 
reflections may conceivably be of interest to you. 


t H.M. Minister at Durazzo since June 12, 1928. 
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2. The Tirana pact of November 1926,? as he sees it, is an admirable 
instrument subject to the absolute proviso ‘qu’on ne applique pas’. This 
is the opinion that he holds very strongly himself and that is shared by his 
superiors in Rome. In other words, Italy, though pledged to lend to Albania 
her ‘support and cordial collaboration’ in the event of ‘any disturbances 
directed against the political, juridical and territorial status quo of Albania’ 
desires nothing less than to find herself in a predicament which will force her 
to implement her undertaking. And on this point Monsieur Sola was elo- 
quent—he could imagine nothing more disastrous for Italy than to be dragged 
into a Balkan conflagration as the result of her commitments toward Albania. 
Nor did he seek to minimise the portée of those commitments by giving to them 
the attenuated interpretation which, as I understand from Mr Seeds’s Annual 
Report for 1926,3 the Albanian Government would fain attribute to them. 

3. The reasons which induced Italy to put her signature to the treaty were 
the oft-quoted ones on which it is unnecessary to enlarge. Ahmed Bey’s* 
Government gives Albania a chance of stability and of the cessation of dis- 
order—boons which have been denied to the country from time immemorial. 
Italy had no avowable designs upon Albania but was interested in seeing the 
country stable, ordered and prosperous. Therefore she gave her support to 
Ahmed Bey in whom she saw the one personality worthy of it, hoping that 
thereby she would secure to him the possibility of establishing himself 
firmly. And in the fullness of time, if all went well, the idea of continuity 
of succession would make headway in the country; the revolutionary com- 
plex would fade away. 

4. Yet if the end in view were to be achieved, it would be necessary to 
proceed with exceeding caution. The grossest of errors would be for Italy 
to intervene in any way in the internal affairs of this country. At one time 
distrust of Italy’s motives was general throughout Albania—it had even 
infected Mr Seeds, though Monsieur Sola succeeded in dispelling his sus- 
picions—and his first task was to dissipate this murky atmosphere. The 
surest means of intensifying it would be for Italy to play a domineering role 
and to seek to impose her will upon the Government; that way lay the ruin 
of Italy’s hopes and the failure of her policy, for it meant the exacerbation 
of popular susceptibilities and the revival of the odium towards Italy which 
Monsieur Sola was—and with a good measure of success—struggling to allay. 

5- Monsieur Sola’s disclaimer of intervention must not, of course, be 
taken too literally. In fact he follows the course of events with the closest 
attention, is frequently closeted with Ahmed Bey and, without any doubt, 
brings his influence to bear on a multitude of problems of internal admini- 
stration where Italian interests are liable to be effected [szc]. There are, too, 
excellent reasons for believing that certain officials whose salaries do not 


2 The Italian-Albanian treaty of November 27, 1926, is printed in British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. 125, pp. 5-6. 

3 Not printed. Mr. Seeds had been H.M. Minister at Durazzo September 1926 to May 
1928. 

¢ Ahmed Zogu Bey was President of Albania. 
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permit them to make both ends meet succeed in covering their domestic 
deficits by the aid of Italian largesse. But it is all done with the discreet 
reticence that so delicate a situation demands, and the steel does not emerge 
through the velvet.5 

6. Copies of this despatch have been sent to His Majesty’s representatives 
at Rome and Belgrade. 

I have, &c., 
R. M. Hopcson 


5 Mr. Howard Smith minuted on August g that Sir R. Graham had confirmed that this 
despatch was ‘a correct view of Italian policy towards Albania’, and that Ahmed Zogu 
Bey received Italian support as the one man likely to make any Italian intervention unneces- 
sary. ‘For this reason they would probably not be averse from seeing him King.’ Sir R. 
Lindsay added: “There may of course be something in it, and so long as things remain quiet 
all is well; but if trouble arises anywhere—either from Yugoslavia or from internal conditions 
in Albania, then the Italians will be forced, by the monster they themselves have created, 
to indulge in the worst forms of intervention. R.C.L. Aug. g’ 


No. 110 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 


No. 50 Telegraphic [W 7070/1373/98] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, July 27, 1928, 11.54 a.m. 
My telegram No. 49! (of July 26th: Election of Spain to the Council of 
the League). 
Please explain that both Monsieur Briand and myself attach particular 
importance to securing co-operation of German Government in this matter. 


1 No. 108. 


No. 111 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 


No. 1708 (C' 5712/394/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, july 27, 1928 
My Lord Marquess, 

I have received Your Lordship’s despatches Nos. 1272! and 1273? of the 
25th instant, relative to the withdrawal of the military experts from Germany, 
and I concur in the terms of the draft note which it is proposed that the 
Ambassadors’ Conference shall address to the German Ambassador at Paris 
on this subject. I definitely prefer October 1st to November ist as the date 
to be inserted at the end of the first sub-paragraph of paragraph 7 of the 
draft note. 


1 No. 106. 2 See No. 105, note 7. 
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2. In paragraph ro of your despatch No. 1272 you enquire whether, if this 
question is not broached within the next few days by the German Embassy, 
I consider it desirable for His Majesty’s Embassy to approach the latter, and, 
after explaining the situation frankly, to point out little is likely to be required 
in the matter of inspections. 

3. This appears to me to be a matter of tactics, in regard to which Your 
Lordship is in a better position to judge than I: but I should have thought 
that, in view of the representations recently made by Mr. Nicolson to Herr 
von Schubert at Berlin, as well as of the frequent contact which has been 
maintained between His Majesty’s Embassy and the German Embassy at 
Paris (see paragraph 6 of your telegram No. 1033 of June 3rd, and Mr. 
Wigram’s letter to Mr. Sargent of July 16th),+ the German authorities in 
Berlin and Paris must be fully aware that the inspections which it is now 
suggested that the German Government should invite represent the minimum 
which His Majesty’s Government have been able to induce the French and 
Belgian Governments to accept. If, however, you consider that the German 
Embassy are likely to entertain any doubt on this score, I see no objection 
to their being approached as indicated. 

4. I entirely approve your action in requesting Colonel Gosset to visit 
Paris, and I fully appreciate the value of his assistance to you in this matter. 

5- In conclusion I desire to add my personal congratulations to Your Lord- 
ship and to your staff for the admirable manner in which you have conducted 
these difficult negotiations. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State), 
C. HowarpD SMITH 
3 No. 51. 


4 In this letter, not printed, Mr. Wigram recorded a conversation with Herr Rieth on 
July 16 on similar lines to No. go. 


No. 112 


Memorandum by Str A. Chamberlain! 
[C 5644/96/78] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 28, 1928 


I should always be slow to appeal to gratitude. No doubt we helped the 
Germans out of the waste, but we did not do it from charity; we did it 
because it was sound policy & reasoned common sense. 

I am convinced that at the outset Stresemann’s purpose was negative 
rather than positive—to prevent an Anglo-French alliance by separating 
England from France in sentiment & policy on his offer.2_ (This was 
confirmed by Lord D’Abernon). 


1 This memorandum was written in connexion with No. gg. 
2 The reference was to the German memorandum of February g, 1925, proposing a pact 
of security, printed as item No. 1 in Cmd. 2435 of 1925. 
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Further I am convinced that the pact? which he signed was not what he 
had intended it to be. (Authority for this Dr. Luther+ among others who 
said they had meant their entry into the League to be a separate & indepen- 
dant [sc] act to be performed ‘some day’ but no part of the bargain. And they 
had certainly not intended to meet Poland & Czecho-Slovakia at Locarno 
or to conclude treaties with them there.) Stresemann’s real merit is the 
courage with which he accepted & the skill with which he has used the 
policy we forced on him. But that does not give us a claim to his gratitude. 

But the past ought to have shown Germany & him that Germany can 
derive more advantage for herself by cooperation than by stubborn sullen 
resistance. In short I ask for political commonsense, not gratitude. 

‘Do ut des’5 was a favourite Bismarckian maxim, & it may again become 
necessary to remind the Germans that they are apt to be their own worst 
enemies & that the obtaining of concessions from the Allies will not be the 
simple affair the new Chancellor appears to think it unless he shows good 
will & a modicum of sweet reasonableness on his side. 


A. CG. 


3 i.e. the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee initialled at the Locarno Conference. 
4 Dr. Luther had been German Chancellor, January 1925—May 1926. 
5 I give that you may give. 


No. 113 


Record by Sir V. Wellesley! of a conversation with M. de Fleuriau 


[C' 5908/969/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 30, 1928 


In the course of conversation today the French Ambassador said he had 
instructions from Monsieur Briand to mention the following matter con- 
fidentially for the information of the Secretary of State. 

It had been reported to Monsieur Briand by the French Ambassador in 
Berlin that Dr. Stresemann was making some difficulties about his coming 
to Paris for the purpose of signing the Peace Pact. He understood that the 
object of making these difficulties was that Dr. Stresemann wished to use the 
occasion as a sort of lever for bargaining purposes; in other words that he 
expected to get something in return for his visit to Paris. Monsieur Briand 
had at once allowed it to be conveyed to Dr. Stresemann that he could not 
entertain any such idea for a single instant. Monsieur de Fleuriau added 
that in his opinion these difficulties were not so much the creation of Dr. 
Stresemann himself, but rather of Monsieur Schubert. 


V. W. 
t Deputy Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
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No. 114 


Mr, Nicolson (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 2, 9 a.m.) 
No. 57 Telegraphic [W 7283/1373/98] 
Immediate BERLIN, August 1, 1928, 9.25 p.m. 

My telegram No. 56.! 

Following is text which was handed to French Ambassador and myself 
today. Begins:— 

‘German government welcome return of Spain to the League of Nations 
and for themselves are ready to do all they can to assure and facilitate her 
return. Dr. Stresemann has already laid stress on this at session of council 
which was held March 8th.2, German government are also glad to learn that 
British and French governments are seeking to bring about this return. 

‘Nevertheless the Ministry of Foreign Affairs are somewhat doubtful that 
proposed course is practical and likely to be successful. It is to be feared that 
any attempt to effect a change in procedure approved by the Assembly in 
1926 for elections to the council,3 a procedure which was only decided on 
after great difficulty and as a compromise, might lead to re-opening of the 
delicate problem of reform of council. It is also very questionable whether 
in view of attitude adopted by several smaller states in the matter, a proposal 
to alter article 2 of the provisional regulations for Assembly elections would 
meet with a favourable reception. It is true that in view of Article 4 para- 
graph 2(bis)* of League statutes it must be assumed that a two-thirds majority 
in the Assembly is sufficient for altering election procedure. But experience 
has shown that a part of the Assembly is sceptical regarding introduction of 
re-eligibility as was proved last year by the surprising failure of the Belgian 
re-eligibility project when it was put to the vote. It is known moreover to 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs that several states are not favourably inclined 
to Spanish desire for immediate acquisition of seat on the council. It is to be 
feared too that attention of Assembly will be called to the fact that a declara- 
tion of re-eligibility at the beginning of period on the council is indeed illogi- 
cal and that it is not till the end of such a period that it would be possible to 
determine whether re-election of a state was in the interests of the League. 
Special regulations introduced for elections of 1926 were capable of justifica- 
tion in that it was necessary to make an exception on the occasion of the 
introduction of new system. 

‘It will be remembered that in 1926 nine powers were to be elected and 
it was therefore just that they should all have the same chance as regards 
re-eligibility in order that states elected for three years should not be 


1 This telegram of August 1, not printed, gave an indication as to the likely content of the 
German reply in the present telegram to the representations made by the French Ambassador 
and Mr. Nicolson on July 30 in accordance with Nos. 108 and 1r1o. 

2 See League of Nations Official Fournal, April 1928, p. 406. 

3 See No. 108, note 1. 

4 i.e. the amendment adopted on October 5, 1921, to article 4 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, printed in Cmd. 1840 of 1923. 
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prejudiced by the filling during the following two years of the three seats on 
the council which carried with them re-eligibility. 

‘At discussions of commission which led to determination of new electoral 
system the fact was always borne in mind that Poland, Spain and possibly 
Brazil should be given the benefit of re-eligibility. 

‘In the opinion of the German Foreign Office it would be in the interest 
of the League as well as in that of Spain to refer to what happened on that 
occasion and for permanent members of council to make declarations on the 
occasion of Spain’s election to the effect that Spain has moral right on expira- 
tion of her present mandate to count on re-election. 

‘If however Spain requires an immediate assurance regarding eligibility 
in the form of an Assembly decision that it would seem less desirable to put 
powers’ proposal under paragraph 3 of Article 4 of rules of procedure i.e. 
1 month’s notice, than to employ paragraph 4 of that article and to bring 
forward proposal in the form of an emergency measure such as can be intro- 
duced with the approval of a two-thirds majority. If election of Spain to the 
council . . .6 her re-eligibility and actual decision to place this item on the 
agenda could all three be taken together they might be carried through in 
one day and with less chance of opposition. 

‘This would lessen the danger that states who object to alterations in pro- 
cedure or states who are hostile to Spanish claim for a seat on the council 
might prepare in advance some regrettable counter-proposal. German 
government are bound to reckon with danger of Anglo-French proposal not 
being accepted by Assembly. If Spain were to insist upon her demand for 
immediate re-eligibility and to make this a question of prestige then rejection 
of Anglo-French proposal might have most unfortunate consequences in 
regard to re-entry of Spain into the League, an event which German govern- 
ment are particularly anxious to secure. 

‘German government none the less and in spite of considerations advanced 
above, would be prepared to join in procedure advocated by English and 
French governments and to ask on August rd for insertion in agenda of item 
suggested provided French and British governments after full consideration 
of comments made above, are still of opinion that acceptance of proposal can 
be counted on and that re-entry of Spain into the League will thereby in no 
way be endangered.’ 

German Foreign Office request an early reply and in any case not later 
than morning of August 3rd. 


5 In the text of the German note transmitted in Berlin covering despatch No. 595 of 
August 3 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) the preceding passage read ‘decision 
then it would seem less desirable to put forward’. 

6 The text is here uncertain. The text of the note in Berlin despatch No. 595 here read: 
‘The election of Spain to the Council, her’ &c. 
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No. 115 


Str A. Chamberlain to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 


No. 1003 [C 5643/969/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 1, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to your despatch No. 548! (12/31/28) of July 2oth last 
regarding the evacuation of the Rhineland, the German Ambassador called 
on July 26th on Sir R. Lindsay and informed him that under instructions 
from his Government he desired to enquire to what I was referring when 
I used the words ‘and other Powers besides the Occupying Powers’ in my 
reply to a Question addressed to me in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Wellock? on July 18th. A copy? of the question with my reply is enclosed 
herewith. 

2. Monsieur Sthamer said that the phrase, following after the recent 
utterances of Monsieur Zaleski, had excited some anxiety: and he hastened 
to add that he presumed that reference was made to Italy and Japan only. 
Sir R. Lindsay in reply stated that I had been thinking only of Italy when 
I used the words in question and that very possibly there was with Italy and 
conceivably with Japan too some explicit obligation, or some obligation 
arising out of courtesy, to exchange communications before proceeding to 
the evacuation of the Rhineland. In any case, Sir R. Lindsay added, I was 
certainly not thinking of Poland. Monsieur Sthamer promised to report this 
to his Government, and expressed his thanks for this assurance. 

3. In this connexion it may interest you to know that in January 1927 
Monsieur Rosso, of the Italian Embassy, raised the point as to whether the 
Occupying Powers intended to consult the Italian Government before carry- 
ing out any evacuation. The attitude of both the Italian and Japanese 
Governments on this question was set out at a meeting of the Ambassadors’ 
Conference on December 27th, 1924, when it was agreed that both these 
Governments should be consulted before evacuation took place. In reply 
to his question Monsieur Rosso was informed that I had never intended to 
give the impression that His Majesty’s Government would agree to evacuate 
the Rhineland without prior consultation of the Italian Government, or 
that they have any desire to follow any other procedure than that laid down 
by the Ambassadors’ Conference on December 27th, 1924.4 


Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SmirH 


! Not printed. This despatch referred to No. 79 and reported on German press comments 
on Sir A. Chamberlain’s statement on July 18 (see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 220, 
cols. 386-8) which had been ‘very graciously received’. 

2 Member of Parliament for Stourbridge. 

3 Not printed: cf. note 1 above. 

4 Cf. Volume III, No. 317, note 3. 
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No. 116 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 7) 


No. 588 (C 5978/99/18] 
BERLIN, August 1, 1928 
Sir, 

I asked Herr von Kopke to-day if it was yet decided whether Dr Strese- 
mann would be able to proceed to Paris for the signature of the Kellogg Pact. 
He replied that the Franco-German incident, reported in my despatch 
No. 587! of July 31, was in a fair way to solution. Dr Stresemann would 
thus be able to visit Paris without arousing a storm of criticism in the 
German press. The Foreign Minister was particularly anxious to undertake 
this journey, if only because he wished to discuss with you and M. Briand 
the problem of the evacuation of the Rhineland. Paris would be far more 
suitable for this discussion than Geneva. It was probable therefore that 
Dr Stresemann would risk the journey. 

2. I made no comment on the proposed discussion of the evacuation prob- 
lem, since I had already been told by Herr von Ko6pke that Dr Stahmer 
[stc] had been instructed to approach you direct, and to warn you that the 
discussion of this problem by the Locarno signatories could no longer be 
deferred. Similar instructions, as you are doubtless aware, were sent to the 
German Ambassador[s] at Paris and Rome and to the German Minister in 


Brussels. 
I have, &c., 


Harotp NIcOoLson 


1 Not printed. The reference was to the settlement of an incident at Zweibriicken on 
May 1 when a French tricolour was removed from the French Officers’ Club and placed at 
the foot of a Bismarck monument (see The Times, May 3, 1928, p. 15, and July 30, p. 11). 


No. 117 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 7) 


No. 556 [C 5995/122/22] 
ROME, August 1, 1928 
Sir, 

I have had the honour on previous occasions of submitting to you, at this 
period of the year, my impressions as to outstanding features of the general 
situation in Italy as they appeared to me after careful consideration of existing 
facts and tendencies.! 

2. At the present moment the first thing which must strike an unprejudiced 
observer is the practical absence of internal ‘politics’ as a subject of discussion, 
or even of interest, in ordinary circles. There are circles, of course, to which 
this general statement in no way applies. In certain houses known to me, 


1 Cf. Volume ITI, No. 108, and Volume III, No. 271. 
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and of course in very many others all over Italy, there is frequent discussion 
regarding the general limitation of liberty and specific cases of injustice or 
violence. In other circles there is continuous exchange of views, and often 
sharp conflict regarding the problems, economic, educational, institutional, 
which hold the field to-day, or are fore-shadowed for the near future. There 
is Clash of personal ambitions within the ranks of Signor Mussolini’s sup- 
porters, and there is much criticism of highly placed Fascists who are alleged 
to have feathered their nests by corrupt methods. But the game of politics 
is played no more, and the man in the street has lost interest in discussions 
that do not appear to concern him. The general mind of the country is bent 
upon economic problems rather than political. 

3. With this situation in view I instructed Mr. McClure,? some months ago, 
to give his special attention to its present aspect. He has made it his business 
to see a large number of people and has kept in close touch with Signor de 
Stefani, Count Volpi’s predecessor at the Treasury, whose personal friend- 
ship he enjoys. Signor de Stefani is now in high favour with Signor Mussolini 
and as President of the “Associazione per i Consorzi di Bonifica e di Irri- 
gazione’3 is to be principally responsible for the preparation and adoption 
of the new scheme of ‘integral reclamation’ of the land and will supervise its 
execution. To this association between Mr. McClure and Signor de Stefani 
much of the following information is due and I am indebted to Mr. McClure 
for having made it available to me. 

4. The main reasons for the reaction against political discussion are two. 
In the first place, pace Aristotle’s dictum, it may be doubted whether man is 
permanently and continuously a political animal; whether he is so more 
than potentially. When the interest of the average man is not whipped up 
by speeches and newspaper articles, and the daily life of himself or his friends 
is not unduly affected by political action, 1t would seem that ‘politics’ cease 
to occupy his thoughts. In the second place, the attention of the Italian man 
in the street, or in the fields and factories, is at the present mainly occupied 
by other questions. Men are thinking and talking about the development 
of their businesses, holdings, or properties, the level of their salaries or wages; 
they are thinking and talking, much more than they used to do, of Italy’s 
position in the world; and they are thinking and talking, with ever increasing 
eagerness, of many kinds of games and sports. 

5. [his may explain why, in my judgment, the Italian people is by no 
means in the state of ‘smouldering discontent’ attributed to it by Mr. Wick- 
ham Steed‘ in the current number of the ‘Review of Reviews’, and why I am 
quite unable to share the opinion of the ‘Daily Herald’ that serious trouble 
is to be anticipated for this summer; unless, of course, (and this contingency 
must always be reckoned with), another attempt on Signor Mussolini’s life 
were to meet with greater success. 

6. I do not wish to under estimate the discontent that exists, or the dislike 


2 Press Officer in H.M. Embassy at Rome. 
3 Association of land reclamation and irrigation consortia. 
4 Proprietor and editor of the Review of Reviews and a former editor of The Times. 
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of many features of Fascist regime that is certainly to be found among think- 
ing men of all classes. The re-valuation of the lira, followed by stabilisation 
at a figure higher than had been expected, has put Italy to a severe test, and 
many belts have had to be tightened. It is natural that criticism of Govern- 
ment action should accompany such an experience, and some of the criticism 
sounds reasonable. It is said, for instance, that Signor Mussolini fails to realise 
the extent of the sacrifices he demands. Money has never meant anything 
to him. Once he had barely enough to live on, and though now he lives well, 
but very modestly, the greater part of his expenditure is not met by himself 
out of his modest salary, but is incurred by the State in the way of provided 
housing, service, motors, travelling and entertainment expenses etc. It may 
be that Signor Mussolini does not appreciate the difficulties of the well-to-do, 
but I cannot avoid the impression that the laments which are prevalent in 
industrial circles and among some land-owners are inspired rather by long- 
ings for a lost Cockaigne than by a real imminence of disaster. To put it 
bluntly, the country is not yet adjusted to a reasonable scale of profits; and 
this is natural. When no man could be sure what his lira would be worth 
next year or even next month, his budgetting [szc] was naturally on a generous 
scale; for inflated profits seemed his only possible insurance against the loss 
caused by further depreciation of currency. As things never turned out so 
badly as the croakers foretold, he had many windfalls, and became accus- 
tomed to large percentages. These days are gone, and his psychology has 
not yet adapted itself to petty returns of five, six, or ten per cent. I do not 
of course mean to say that everyone is in the happy position of earning 
comfortable profits. Many businesses have failed to weather the storm; others 
call aloud for reconstruction; others are living on reserves while their finances 
are undergoing a necessary overhaul. Much rotten wood has been cut away, 
and further pruning 1s still necessary. But I look back on the various occasions 
when the cry went up that ruin was inevitable and imminent and I listen 
with increasing scepticism to the gloomy prognostications that are whis- 
pered or muttered in Italy, and blazoned in certain organs of the foreign press. 
7. I am strengthened in my scepticism by numerous figures and facts 
which have come into my possession, in each case as the result of a tentative 
suggestion that the crisis must be pinching hard. I give four typical cases. 


(a) The Manager of a Milanese textile company who had been very 
anxious last year and spoke of ‘a very real crisis in every branch of 
industry’, admitted to me three months ago that his company had 
succeeded in paying a dividend of 30 per cent on last years working. 

(b) The owner of a property in Tuscany (a strong opponent of the Fascist 
regime) declares that last year’s profits were larger than they had ever 
been at any time during the last forty years. 

(c) The owner of an agricultural estate in the province of Lazio, who runs 
his enterprise on strictly business lines, and has spent much money 
in developing this recently acquired property, states that his books for 
last year showed a clear profit of 10 per cent on capital. 
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(d) A large property in Friuli, producing mainly silk, wheat, and wine, 
showed a small profit on the year, though it was a time of crisis for silk 
and wheat, and the wine of the estate is not of good quality. 


8. I have quoted these four cases because they seem to illustrate the fact 
that the results of a year of crisis are less terrible than the forecasts promised. 
The agricultural cases are particularly noteworthy, for the revaluation of the 
lira was a heavy blow to agriculturists. These cases confirm my belief, if any 
confirmation were necessary, that the agriculturists of Italy, in spite of a great 
increase in wages, and in spite of some unhappy grain-growing experiments, 
have attained a high level of prosperity. They were hit heavily last year, in 
the grain-growing districts, by the rise in the value of the lira, and I know 
one proprietor of moderate wealth who claims that he lost £2000 in wheat 
alone. This was an exceptional case, due to an over enthusiastic response to 
the appeal for recruits for the “Battle of the Grain’, but last year was inevitably 
hard on all grain growers, even if they did not all lose as much as they said 
they did. 

g. In the circumstances I am tempted to think that Signor de Stefani was 
not altogether unjustified in his criticism of the outcry raised by the industrials 
last year (see memorandum attached to my despatch No. 5255 of July 15th 
1927). On the other hand, it must be remembered that a year ago the indus- 
trials still feared a further revaluation of the lira, which would have brought 
certain disaster. The formal stabilisation which took place in December last, 
following upon six months practical stabilisation at go lire to the £, has now 
given them a firm foundation to stand upon, and if some are condemned to 
collapse none the less it is because their limbs are incurably rickety. 

10. To sum up, the heavens have not fallen in spite of the gloomy predic- 
tions; but on the other hand the weather is not yet calm. The retail cost of 
living is not yet adjusted to the revaluation of the lira, and in spite of official 
index figures, there seems no real tendency to a decrease. For this reason it 
was difficult to reduce costs of production, and the export trade was bound to 
suffer. The figures show that for the first five months of 1928 the unfavourable 
trade balance is slightly greater than for the corresponding period of 1927: 


Jan—May 1927. Jan—May 1928. 


Imports Lire 9,918, 165,751. 8,980,647,547. 
Exports %9 6,559,117,070. 59585, 703,776. 
Excess of imports ; 
Eyecare: 3 3,359,048,681. 35394,947,771. [see] 
Percentage exports . : 
to imports. een ici 


11. June shows a worse result; imports being Lire 2,110,424,252 (an 
increase of 2223 millions over June of last year), and exports Lire 1,377,295,086 
(a decrease of 53 millions). The official explanation is that the increase in 
imports is due to grain and sugar purchases, which were specially heavy 


5 This enclosure in Volume ITI, No. 271, is not printed. 
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owing to last year’s bad harvests, and to increased purchases of cotton and 
wool necessary to meet the increasing requirements of the Italian textile 
industry. The excess of imports during the half-year is not alarming; the 
import figures are due to exceptional causes, and exports are increasing. In 
view of this rise in exports it is legitimate to suppose that the most difficult 
period of the crisis due to revaluation has now passed. 

12. It must be admitted, I think, that in some branches of Italian industry 
the directing minds had grown lazy behind the shelter of inflation. This 
would certainly appear to be the case with the motor industry, which had in 
some respects definitely fallen behind those of other countries. Content with 
making good engines and reliable chassis, Italian manufacturers, with per- 
haps only one exception, were years behind other countries in providing 
refinement and comfort. The moderate-sized, cheap six-cylinder car only 
appeared this year. Italian springing and body-work are poor. It is not 
surprising that the moderate priced, admirably sprung, six-cylinder Ameri- 
can car 1s spreading rapidly over Italy. There is a real crisis in the motor 
industry, which is partly due to the general crisis, but is partly the result of 
the industry being behind the times. 

13. Ashort time ago there were rumours of a record wheat crop this year, 
but drought and hot winds coming early have caused the crop in many 
districts in central and southern Italy to thresh out light. The north, on the 
other hand, except in certain districts which have suffered from drought, has 
an exceptionally fine crop. The official estimate of the total crop just before 
the Council of Ministers last week was 64 million quintals, only a million 
and a half quintals below the record crop of 1925, and about 1o million 
quintals below Italy’s requirements. It may be that this estimate is too 
optimistic. Signor de Stefani made a private forecast of ‘over 60 million 
quintals’ a short time ago, and there is a tendency among agriculturists to 
question the figure now given officially. I think it right to say, however, that 
these criticisms come from those whose own high hopes were recently cast 
down, and they admit that crops in the north have been very satisfactory. 

14. Some remarkable figures come from the north. The Brescia district 
is reported to show an average of 70 bushels per acre, a figure which I find 
difficulty in accepting, though it comes from a good source. The figures for 
the entire province of Cuneo (in Piedmont) show an average yield of 26 
bushels, and Cuneo is not one of the chosen districts. The above figures come 
from Count Roascio, President of the Agricultural Committee of the Pro- 
vince of Cuneo, who is very optimistic about the agricultural prospects of 
Italy. He told a member of my staff that in his opinion the ‘Battle of the 
Grain’ would be definitely won in ten years time, that by then Italy would 
grow enough wheat for her own consumption, and in good years would be 
able to export. He said further that in twenty years Italy would be a rich 
country. 

15. Here is the prospect as it appears to one man, who believes that the 
scientific industrialisation of agriculture will work marvels in this country. 
Against this view, which is widely held, are ranged a good many practical 
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economists who maintain with perfect justice that it s a mistake to grow 
wheat where you can grow something else more profitably, or where pasture 
pays better. And they are backed by a number of agriculturists whose 
enthusiasm for the ‘Battle of the Grain’ led them to make just this mistake, 
and in a year of only average production and poor prices. 

16. It has been made clear over and over again that the real object of the 
‘Battle of the Grain’, while not discouraging a suitable extension of the 
acreage under wheat, is to increase the average production of wheat per 
acre. This is the only way in which a permanent victory can be won, but it 
was natural and right that experiments in extension should be made. That 
many have failed in these first two years does not matter. It was inevitable 
that unsuitable attempts should be made, and others have been successful. 
The proper limits of fruitful endeavour will be found in due course. 

17. That these limits will be very greatly enlarged in the relatively near 
future follows from the decision to proceed with the comprehensive scheme of 
State-aided land reclamation, irrigation etc (Bonifica) which was proposed 
to the Cabinet last week (see my despatch No. 559° of the 3rd [2nd] August). 
The importance of this grandiose project can scarcely be exaggerated, and 
I propose to pay special attention to its development. The figures of the 
acreage involved are enormous. In all, the project embraces five million 
acres, on a portion of which reclamation work is already well advanced, 
while for the bulk much or nearly everything remains to be done, and a 
million and a half acres, nearly all in the south, are so far completely 
untouched. 

18. Mr. McClure, on my instructions, paid a brief visit to Calabria in 
April and found this neglected region full of hope. It is [?in] such regions that 
the new scheme of ‘integral reclamation’ will find its fullest scope. Other 
regions are within an easy reach of Rome, one among them being the remark- 
able Bonifica Maccarese, on the way to Civitavecchia, which has changed the 
face of this region, and another the Pontine Marshes, where much land has 
already been most successfully reclaimed, but where a very great deal remains 
to be done. I annex a recent publication? which gives some idea of the work 
in the ‘Agro Romano’. My own eyes tell me that since I came here, Just 
under 8 years ago, the Campagna round the capital has been metamorphosed. 

1g. Signor de Stefani says his motto will be that no drop of water shall get 
to the sea. A Chinaman gave it as a counsel of perfection 5000 years ago, 
but he had not known that when he made his resolve. The task is enormous. 
It means storing the waters so that they shall not escape, and harnessing and 
directing them so that they do not form marshland: But the work can be 
done. It has been done already in many parts of Italy, and the problem is 
one of finance. Signor Mussolini, under long pressure from Signor de Stefani, 
has agreed to face this problem, for he believes that it will transform his 
country. 

20. But the scheme now adopted does not only embrace drainage and 
irrigation. It involves housing. One of the main impressions brought back 

6 Not printed. 7 No longer attached to file copy. 
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from Calabria was that in very many districts the chief occupation of the 
peasants appeared to be walking to and from their work. Two hours a day 
each way was very common, three hours was not rare. Warfare, malaria 
and brigandage have huddled the rural populations into large villages, far 
from each other and far from a great proportion of the surrounding tillage. 
The same is the case in Sicily, and also in Basilicata, and the new scheme 
necessarily provides for the building of suitable villages. 

21. Outside and apart from this scheme for extending the cultivable area, 
but inseparably connected with it, 1s the work directed towards the increase 
of production per acre of land cultivated. In many parts of Italy the selec- 
tion and breeding of seed of all kinds is meeting with remarkable results; and 
successful experiments have been made with new fertilizers. The agricultural 
chemist is hard at work. Scientists are sparing no effort in order to develop 
wheats that shall be adapted to the soils of the south and ripen early enough 
to lessen the danger of damage from hot winds. Nor 1s forage neglected. 
There is a special station at Lodi where lucerne and clover hay are being 
perfected by careful breeding. 

22. These are only a few details, to illustrate what I believe to be a fact of 
profound importance, the progressive modernisation and industrialisation of 
Italian agriculture. 

23. Those who have known Italy for long will hesitate to put faith in paper 
plans, and with reason. The coast road from Monasterace to Catanzaro has 
figured in the ‘pieno [piano] regolatore’’ since 1885, and is only now being 
constructed. But the point is that it has at length been begun. A well known 
anti-Fascist recently declared, in a burst of frankness: ‘In any case, they are 
doing the things we talked of for a generation’. And as things are to-day, 
when plans are made they are carried out. 

24. An instance is a scheme for providing houses for State employees, 
including officers of the Army, which was set on foot towards the end of 
1925. The ‘Istituto Nazionale per le Case degli Impicgati dello Stato’? started 
its work under the direction of Senator Mosconi, who has recently been 
appointed Minister of Finance in succession to Count Volpi. Under the 
scheme, in 2} years, 1371 houses have been completed, 1740 are in course of 
construction or about to be begun, and 700 are planned, while 220 are pro- 
visionally arranged for. A sum of 290 millions has already been granted, and 
preparations have been made for the expenditure of a further 110 millions. 
The finance of the scheme appears to have been satisfactorily worked out, 
and the moderate rents paid by the tenants provide an adequate interest 
plus amortization. 

25. Materially, Italy is progressing, and all over the country there is 
evident a spirit of endeavour and initiative. Even the dejected provinces 
of the extreme south, harassed by malaria, earthquakes and landslides, for 
so long the prey and dupe of political bosses, stir and begin to hope. New 
roads and bridges are slowly clearing the way for the motors which will go 
far to solve the rural problems of Southern Italy, though to many villages 

8 i.e. town planning. 9 National institute for the housing of state employees. 
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still there is no approach except on foot or by mule. On the great Sila plateau 
one of the five artificial lakes projected is already completed, and its outflow 
is sending electric current 200 miles. The dam of the second lake 1s nearly 
finished and there are three more to come. The water that ran down raging 
to the sea, flooding and eroding, then spreading in the flats to breed mos- 
quitoes, will be stored for power and irrigation. 

26. In the carrying-out of the great reclamation scheme there will be 
errors; there will be wastage; there will be graft. These are inevitable; in all 
countries perhaps, in Italy certainly. But the fact that Signor de Stefani 
will have financial control of the scheme and is choosing his own chief 
subordinates, is guarantee that there will be the minimum graft. It is 
expected that the landowners will respond readily to an appeal which has 
just been issued, and that private individuals, consortie and limited com- 
panies will put forward schemes for approval at the earliest opportunity. 
There may be difficulties, particularly in the south where great land-owning 
families like the Baraccos and the Berlinjieri [? Berlingieri] draw large incomes 
from wide undeveloped properties, where conditions of peasant life are often 
very wretched. Some of these large proprietors look with great suspicion 
on improvements which, they fear, might introduce ‘new fangled ideas’ into 
their primitive populations, and may prove obstinate in regard to reclama- 
tion schemes. But there is hope that it will not often be necessary to make use 
of the compulsory powers, or the right to expropriate, provided for by the 
Reclamation laws. 

27. It is one of the satisfactory features of the present situation that after 
three years of Count Volpi the wheel has come full circle back to the ideas and 
principles of Signor de Stefani. Count Volpi has deserved well of his country 
for various reasons, and his name is associated, thanks partly to his good 
fortune, with the settlement of Italy’s war-debts and the stabilisation of the 
lira. But his finance has not always been successful. He nearly landed his 
country in disaster in the first half of 1926, and his last financial statement 
was subjected to a severe critical examination by Senator Mayer and Signor 
Tumadei, the reporters for the Senate and Chamber respectively. And 
gossip has always insisted that he made use of his official position and infor- 
mation to deal over successfully in stocks and shares. I consider that these 
rumours are probably exaggerated, but practically no one believes that 
Count Volpi has not enriched himself and his friends by illegitimate means, 
and his position at the Ministry of Finance had become a fount of criticism 
against the Government. 

28. The new team at the Ministry signifies, as I have already reported, 
a return to more rigid methods. Orthodox finance, on strictly economic 
lines, is likely to mark the new administration at the Ministry, and there will 
be a special watch on all leakage. 

29. Two points in Signor Mussolini’s recent declaration to the Council 
of Ministers (see my despatch No. 544 C?° of July 25th) are further indication 


10 Not printed. For a report on Signor Mussolini’s speech on July 23 see The Times, 
July 24, 1928, p. 15. 
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of this influence; the announcement that the State accounts would be further 
simplified, and that severe measures against evasion of taxation would be 
undertaken. These are cardinal points in Signor de Stefani’s programme. He 
had already simplified the accounts when he was Minister and opened a 
campaign against evasion—a step which may have had as much to do with 
his fall as the ostensible causes. But he has gone on insisting that much more 
remained to be done, and he has convinced Signor Mussolini. 

30. The question may seem pertinent: if Signor Mussolini is adopting 
Signor de Stefani’s ideas why is the latter not made Minister of Finance? 
It is said in some quarters that Signor Mussolini wishes to preside over the 
Ministry of Finance as he already does over half a dozen other Ministries, 
and keep direct control in his own hands, with a trustworthy functionary to 
carry out his ideas. I hardly think that this explanation is satisfactory. 
I have reason to believe that Signor de Stefani is not anxious to return to 
office. His mind jis set upon the vast reclamation scheme, in which he sees 
the prospect of a great concrete achievement for the good of Italy. And from 
Signor Mussolini’s point of view, the reinstatement of Signor de Stefani might 
seem too direct a challenge to the industrial and financial world, which found 
Signor de Stefani ‘too rigid’. 

31. How much remains to be done in the field of evasion may be seen 
from figures published by the ‘Corriere della Sera’ on July 25th. Progress 
has been made, for between 1923 and 1927 the number of income-tax payers 
(on movable income, as opposed to houses and land) increased from 1,340,110 
to 1,770,901 and the taxable incomes rose from 3,676 millions to 8,342 
millions. Yet, in spite of this increase, the average taxed income in 1926 of 
manufacturers, merchants and tradesmen only works out at Lire 4539 and 
the average income of professional men at Lire 4396. The provisional 
figures for 1928 give Lire 5875 and Lire 5661 respectively, showing that the 
tightening of the very loose screws is continuing. But how ridiculous the 
figures still are is proved by the fact that the average taxable income of State 
employees, who are notoriously the poorest paid class in Italy, but cannot 
evade, works out at over 11,000 lire. 

32. On a reasonable estimate, the commercial taxpayer pays about a 
third of what he ought to pay, the professional man a quarter. The nominal 
rate of taxation is of course far too high in proportion to real income. If 
Italians paid their taxes honestly they could scarcely survive. Obviously, 
the prosecution of evasion should be accompanied by a lightening of the 
nominal burden. But the two classes of tax-payers indicated above might 
very well contribute another three milliards a year to the State coffers. It is 
clear that the strict exaction of a simplified and lightened income tax would 
render possible a simplification of the whole taxation system and the abolition 
of numerous small imposts which are vexatious and trivial in yield. This 
problem of the further simplification of taxation, both central and local, is 
one which is pressing. I believe its solution would have very marked results 
on the progress of the country, and there seems a prospect of its being tackled. 

33. The present struggle between extortion and evasion—for if the taxes 
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were not evaded they would be extortionate—is illustrative of a vice that is 
too prevalent in this country—bluff and pretence. Another instance which 
I regret to have to report has recently been brought to my notice. 

34. Much has been heard in the Italian and even in the foreign press of 
the successful campaign by the energetic and capable Signor Mori, Prefect 
of Palermo, against the Mafia. There have even been special articles in the 
“Times’ and “Daily Mail’ on the subject. I was painfully surprised when not 
long ago the General-in-Command of the troops in Sicily, who happens to 
be a personal friend, informed me that he had resigned his command as well 
as his position as Deputy in the Chamber because the abusive use made by 
Signor Mori of the troops and carabinieri!! had rendered his position impos- 
sible. The General had had a private interview with Signor Mussolini and 
had explained the situation to him, but His Excellency had replied that he 
must continue his full support to Signor Mori. So the General could only 
tender his resignation. To put it briefly, it would appear that Signor Mori 
has defeated the Mafia by making terms with the big guns of the organisation 
and persecuting, along with the lesser villains, a large number of people 
whose only connection with the Mafia was that they had been forced to obey 
the orders of its leaders when these were all powerful. Practically everybody 
was “mafioso’ in the days when the Mafia was supported by governments 
(always by Signor Giolitti)!2 on account of its value as an electoral machine. 
Subscription to the Mafia was then a necessary condition of existence in a 
great part of Socily [ste]. Signor Mori has certainly restored order. He has 
eliminated numerous Mafiosi and Rasses'3 and also a number of innocent 
people by very doubtful means, including fabricated police evidence and 
trials en masse. But many of the ‘capintesta’ are flaunting in his train, 
among them Barone Sgaderi, the new Podesta! of Gangi, the stronghold of 
the Mafia, who is the directing brain of the whole organisation. The General 
averred that the real uprooting of the Mafia, which would have meant long, 
patient, quiet work, has been sacrificed to the appearance of a more speedy 
and spectacular success. 

35. There is discontent in Sicily over Signor Mori’s actions, though there 
is also gratitude for the restoration of order and safety. There is some dis- 
content in various parts of the country with the working of the Special 
Tribunal, with which I have dealt in a separate despatch.'6 There have been 
some demonstrations of unemployed, and the complaint is frequent that 
money is less plentiful than it was. There has been much quiet criticism of 
the Parliamentary Reform Act, and the opinion is gaining ground that the 
Act so recently launched may be brought back into dock, for structural 
alterations, even before its trial trip. There is a movement also, even among 
supporters of the Government, for greater liberty of the press, for a law that 


11 Gendarmes. 
12 Signor Giolitti had been Italian Prime Minister five times between 1892 and 1921. 
13 Local bosses. 14 Heads of the Mafia. 


18 Mayor appointed by Royal Decree. 
16 Rome despatch No. 546 of July 27 is not printed. 
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will allow discussion, but that will punish severely irresponsible criticism 
and malevolent invention. 

36. But Italy is working, and playing, and thinking of her place and pro- 
gress in the world. Unemployment does not seem to be serious, and con- 
ditions appear to be improving. Sport is developing in an astonishing way. 
Association football, which originated in Italy, has once more become the 
national game. The difference since my arrival in Rome 1s extraordinary, 
and it is the same with nearly every kind of sport—boxing, athletics, rowing, 
lawn-tennis, bicycle-racing, horse-racing, trotting. Rugby football was intro- 
duced last spring, and promises to become popular. The papers now devote 
much space to sport—a special edition of a Roman paper was brought out 
with the details of the Tunney—Heeney fight!7—and the chief sporting papers 
have a very large circulation. 

37. The influence of sport on the youth of Italy will have an important 
effect in restraint of that sexual precocity which has been confessedly 
damaging in the past, and interest in sporting competitions forms an admir- 
able alternative to the nourishing of political grievances. 

38. There is the question of liberty, which exercises so many minds. There 
is no doubt that the restraints are actually or potentially harsh, and are often 
unfair. But there are very many Italians who ask themselves if they were 
better off, spiritually, in the days when Giolitti held sway, or when Nitti'8 
failed to govern, when strike succeeded strike and violence followed violence, 
when Italy’s claims were impatiently regarded by other Powers, and her 
international position politely, or impolitely, questioned. 

39. It is said often that the material benefits which are generally, however 
grudgingly, admitted to have accompanied the Fascist régime do not com- 
pensate for the limitation of certain spiritual freedoms and actual personal 
liberties which also go with it. The question lends itself to endless discussion, 
but I suggest that a Government which attempts continually to improve the 
lot of the Italian masses, which is watchful against exploitation, which has 
organised a whole system of evening education, culture and diversion for the 
working classes (the Dopolavoro), and which is now undertaking the great 
task of land reclamation and irrigation, is giving something more than mere 
material benefits. It is giving a chance of progress and development to 
millions of people. 

40. It has been the fashion to call Signor Mussolini’s a reactionary régime, 
and no doubt it must seem so from the point of view of pure Liberalism. 
Certain of its features are reactionary, there is no doubt. But the ideas which 
animate it are not, and indeed, many of them are socialistic. I am convinced 
that the thought of ‘the common people’ of Italy is never absent from Signor 
Mussolini’s mind, and in all he does one of his two chief motives is the desire 


17 i.e. the fight between Gene Tunney and Tom Heeney on July 26 in which the former 
retained the world heavyweight boxing championship. 

18 Signor F. Nitti, who had left Italy in June 1924 in opposition to the régime of Signor 
Mussolini, had been Italian Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior January 1919 to 
June 1920. 
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to increase their welfare. The other, of course, is the determination to make 
Italy strong and respected. And he believes that the two ambitions are 
interdependent. 

41. In the above despatch I have, though I fear at undue length, attempted 
to illustrate the main factors of the situation as I see it. My conclusion is, 
once more, that the good outweighs the evil and that Signor Mussolini and 
Fascism are developing and strengthening the possibilities of the Italian 
people. But the whole system has its Achilles heel. The question as to what 
would happen if Signor Mussolini were suddenly to disappear is one that 
nobody can answer.?9 

I have, &c., 
R. GRAHAM 


19 Foreign Office despatch No. 1021 to Rome of August 23 expressed to Sir R. Graham 
“warm. appreciation of this admirable report which is of the highest value’. 


No. 118 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
No. 52 Telegraphic [W 7283/1373/98] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, August 2, 1928, 7 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 57! (of August Ist). 

Please thank German government for frank and complete statement of 
their opinion. His Majesty’s Government share to some extent their views 
on points of principle and their apprehensions as to possibility of opposition. 
As to procedure, however, they still think that course which they advocate, 
1.€. giving month’s notice of amendment, is the best. They are convinced 
that declaration by permanent Members of Council, such as German govern- 
ment suggest, would not suffice for Spanish government, who would be 
satisfied with nothing less than immediate declaration of re-eligibility, for 
which amendment of rule is necessary. If there are Members of Assembly 
who would be inclined to resent special amendment in Spain’s favour, it 
seems to His Majesty’s Government that resentment might be all the greater 
if amendment were demanded at last minute as matter of urgency, as it 
might be thought attempt was being made to ‘rush’ a decision. It would 
seem better therefore to give notice in the ordinary way. Moreover, it is 
doubtful whether giving notice would facilitate consolidation of opposition, 
as Spain’s intention must already be generally known. 

For these reasons, His Majesty’s Government prefer to adhere to their 
original plan and will request the Secretary General of the League of Nations 
by telegram tomorrow to insert item in Assembly agenda in terms given in 
my immediately following telegram.? The French Ambassador has informed 


t No. 114. 
2 Not printed. The text in Foreign Office telegram No. 53 was the same as that printed 
in League of Nations Official Journal, Special Supplement No. 64, p. 41, except that it did not 
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me to-day that his government, though for rather different reasons, also 
maintain a decided preference for original proposal and will act similarly. 

In these circumstances it will give me great pleasure to learn that the 
German government will afford us their collaboration, the possibility of 
which is foreshadowed in the penultimate paragraph of your telegram. I was 
much gratified to learn that they were prepared to do so against their own 
judgment. 


contain the words ‘as an exceptional measure’. Sir H. Rumbold reported in Berlin telegram 
No. 59 of August 3 (not printed) that he had made the communication to the German 
Government as requested in the present telegram and stated that both the subsequent 
French and German texts of August 3 included the additional phrase, with which the 
Foreign Office accordingly agreed. 


No. 119 
Letter from Sir R. Lindsay to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
[W 4050/30/33] 
Copy 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, August 2, 1928 
Dear Harold, 


Our . . .! people have received a report to the effect that the Russians 
really intend to have a little war in the near future. The purpose of it would 
be to consolidate their own position and they would hope, therefore, that 
it would not be a very prolonged business. Of course it is not much good 
speculating as to the truth of this, but the report comes from a source which 
is supposed to be particularly good, and of course there have been these 
purchases of material on a large scale by the Russians for some considerable 
time, which serves as a certain confirmation. 

I wonder if you could drop a fly over someone down the street and see if 
they are feeling any cause for anxiety on this subject? I would prefer that 
you should not indicate that your enquiry 1s based on . . .2 material, though 
I fully recognise that they will probably assume it 1s. I also think it important 
that your enquiry should not start anything in the nature of a panic or wider 
repercussions, if you can help it, and I recognise that this stipulation will 
prevent you from pressing your enquiries home. I will leave it to you to 
choose the trout. You could send me a telegram if you thought fit. 


Ever yours, 


R. C. Linpsay 


1 The text is here incomplete. 
2 The text is here incomplete. ‘Our’ was inserted to fill the gap. 
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No. 120 


Record by Sir R. Lindsay of a conversation with Dr. Sthamer 


[C 6051/969/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1928 
The German Ambassador called today, on instructions from his Govern- 
ment, to tell me that Dr. Stresemann wished the Secretary of State to be 
warned that in Paris, or perhaps in Geneva, he would feel compelled to take 
up seriously the question of the Rhineland evacuation. He proposed to put 
two questions to the representatives of the powers :— 


(1) Are they disposed to continue their conduct of relations with Germany 
in the spirit of the Locarno treaties? 
(2) Are they prepared to discuss the Rhineland a l’amiable? 


This message, Herr Sthamer said, was to be sent also to Paris, Brussels 
and Rome, and, while he expected no answer now, Dr. Stresemann felt it 
due to loyalty and expediency to warn us that it was coming. He was par- 
ticularly anxious to ensure that the forthcoming mectings would not break 
up without any solution having been arrived at. He intended to discuss the 
matter, not on any legal basis, for he excluded article 431 of the treaty! from 
consideration, but purely as a practical problem. 

I said to Herr Sthamer in reply that he was perfectly aware already of our 
attitude as regards evacuation, and that he and Dr. Stresemann must realise 
that in a matter like this the pace of the whole was the pace of the slowest of 
the party. It was therefore not possible for me to make any communication 
to him at present, and especially until we knew what the French Govern- 
ment thought about it. I reminded him that in March of this year at Geneva 
M. Berthelot had told Herr von Schubert that he would be unwise to raise 
the question of evacuation either in June or in September.? In the meanwhile 
a new German Government had come into power at Berlin from the demo- 
cratic parties, and these parties, it was well known, could not allow their 
nationalist opponents to claim a monopoly of patriotism and might therefore 
feel impelled to bring up this matter entirely in consideration of their internal 
position. If Dr. Stresemann at present was actuated by any such motives, 
then I would ask Herr Sthamer to say to me whether he thought a wise 
procedure was being followed. 

Herr Sthamer in reply to this said that it might be true that internal con- 
siderations were compelling Dr. Stresemann to act now, but that the truth 
of the matter was that he could not do otherwise. The recent elections had 


t Of Versailles. 

2 A marginal reference here referred to C 6053/969/18. According to the docket this paper 
(not preserved in Foreign Office archives) was an extract from a letter of August 3 from 
Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir R. Lindsay reporting: ‘Monsieur Berthelot states that in his 
conversation with Dr. Stresemann at Geneva he had endeavoured to impress latter with 
futility of German tactics with regard to Rhineland and Saar, and had expressed view that 
Germany would be better advised to make up her mind to obtain settlement by paying only 
price which France would accept, viz., reparation settlement.’ 
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been a great endorsement by the German people of the policy of Locarno, 
and this was all the more reason why Dr. Stresemann should endeavour to 
show that Locarno could bring about tangible results to the German nation.3 


R. C. L. 
3 This record was embodied in Foreign Office despatch No. 1053 to Berlin of August 11. 


No. 121 
Letter from Mr. Howard Smith to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
[C 5947/3472/18] 
Private and secret FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1928 


My dear Harold, 

We have received from a secret but very reliable source the following 
information regarding the relations of the Stahlhelm and other German 
patriotic Associations with the Reichswehr, the attitude of the Stahlhelm 
leaders towards the new German Government, and kindred matters. 

During the summer of 1927 an abortive attempt was made to amalgamate 
a number of the nationally-minded Associations under the leadership of the 
Stahlhelm. The chief difficulty in this connexion arose from the fact that, 
while the Stahlhelm regarded itself as essentially military in character, other 
Associations preferred to emphasise the political side of their activities. Thus 
it appeared that, despite the assurances given by the German Government 
to the Powers represented on the Ambassadors’ Conference when the Com- 
mission of Control was withdrawn in January 1927, to the effect that the 
various patriotic associations would be prevented from giving military 
instruction to their members; that all connexion between the Reichswehr 
and these associations should cease; and that the Reichswehr itself should no 
longer admit persons not legally enlisted to take part in any sort of military 
training,! the Stahlhelm was in fact being treated by the Reichswehr Ministry 
in January 1928 virtually as a first-line reserve, and was receiving subsidies 
out of Government funds, while some 100,000 of the younger members, who 
had not served in the war, were being given facilities for military training. 
It was apparently intended that 10 per cent. of this number, to be selected 
by the Stahlhelm Executive, should be received in the Reichswehr every year 
for a two years’ course of training. This training was to be as complete as 
possible, and, on the return of these youths to their homes and to the ranks of 
the Stahlhelm, they were to be responsible for training the other members of 
the ‘Young Stahlhelm’ in military duties. Furthermore, lectures on military 
subjects were to be given to Stahlhelm branches by lecturers receiving six 
weeks’ annual intensive training for this purpose from the Reichswehr. The 
other associations (e.g., the Jung Deutscher Orden) maintained their inde- 
pendent standpoint and did not enjoy these official favours. 

The appointment of General Groener to succeed Dr. Gessler as Minister 


™ Cf. Volume II, Nos. 434-5. 
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of Defence in January 1928 gave rise to considerable misgivings among the 
Stahlhelm leaders, and these misgivings were confirmed when that officer, 
in February, while professing every desire to maintain friendly relations with 
the Stahlhelm and interest in their ‘national and cultural work’, laid down 
the following conditions on which alone such relations could be based :— 


(a2) A complete cessation of the existing relations between individual 
members of the Reichswehr and the Stahlhelm. 

(5) Centralisation of control of the Stahlhelm. 

(c) The Stahlhelm to become entirely non-political, i.e., to cease actively 
supporting the policy of any particular political party in regard to 
internal and external affairs. 

(d) In place of Monarchist or Party propaganda, the Stahlhelm to devote 
itself to propaganda of ‘healthy National culture and the idea of 
German unity, particularly amongst youth’. 


When these terms were announced to the Stahlhelm branches they aroused 
strong opposition, many local groups being of the opinion that it would be 
better to adopt a definite political platform, and that the Nationalist party 
should be whole-heartedly supported in the forthcoming elections. This view 
was not entirely shared by the Stahlhelm leaders, but the question was to be 
fully discussed at a conference which it was proposed to hold at an early 
date at Hamburg in order to consider the situation created by General 
Groener’s demands. 

While General Groener is said to have declared that he would not recog- 
nise any agreement arrived at between the Reichswehr and the Stahlhelm 
‘and any other organisation of the kind’ when his predecessor was in office, 
it appears that he did not intend this statement to apply to the East Prussian 
Grenzschutz, which was to be expected [excepted] from his reorganisation 
edict. A note regarding the East Prussian Grenzschutz is appended hereto 
(Enclosure [).? 

Information was subsequently received to the effect that, although 
General Groener had openly broken the previous connexions between the 
Reichswehr and the Associations, he was nevertheless proceeding slowly to 
set up a system of unofficial ‘contacts’, by means of former Army officers, but 
in such a manner that all collaboration between the Reichswehr and outside 
organisations, and the utilization of secret funds, should be concentrated in 
his own hands, or should be carried out through trusted subordinates. Pend- 
ing the forthcoming elections he would not allow the question of co-operation 
with the Stahlhelm and of the renewal of subsidies to be reopened; but he 
wished to keep in touch with the Stahlhelm leaders, and was prepared to 
discuss co-operation as soon as the political situation had cleared and atten- 
tion had been withdrawn from the Reichswehr. Short service volunteer 
recruiting for the Reichswehr was to continue, but on a more individual 
basis, all expenses incurred in connexion with such training being borne by 


2 Not attached to filed copy and untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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the Reichswehr, without the direct payment of subsidies to the Associations 
as hitherto. 

It appeared that there was great dissatisfaction among the Stahlhelm 
members with General Groener’s ‘depoliticizing’ policy; that they evinced 
a growing desire to interfere in politics; and that in the event of a victory 
for the Left parties in the elections the Nationalists might be expected to 
begin an active campaign against them, in which case the Stahlhelm would 
come out into the open in support of the Nationalist party. 

Such was the situation on the eve of the German elections. The effect of 
those elections on the system of recruiting for the Reichswehr and on the 
political attitude of the Stahlhelm is described in enclosures II? and III? to 
this letter, which comprise information dating from the middle of June and 
the middle of July respectively. 

Yours ever, 
C. Howarp SMITH 


No. 122 


Lord Cushendun' to Mr. Henderson (Paris) 


No. 1792 [C 6093/969/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 8, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to Sir Austen Chamberlain’s despatch No. 865? of 14th 
April last I have to inform you that the French Ambassador spoke to Sir R. 
Lindsay today about the intended German démarche to bring about speedy 
evacuation of the Rhineland. 

2. Monsieur de Fleuriau said that Monsieur Briand had received the same 
communication from Herr von Hoesch? as Herr Sthamer had made to Sir R. 
Lindsay.* Monsieur Briand had made no answer to it, neither did he intend 
to make any. 

3. At the same time Monsieur de Fleuriau drew attention rather signifi- 
cantly to the conversation which took place last March between Monsieur 
Berthelot and Herr von Schubert in which the former had said ‘do not talk 
about evacuation either in June or even in September’. Monsieur de Fleuriau 
rather doubted whether Doctor Stresemann would raise the question at 
Paris, but thought he would have to raise it in conversations at Geneva. 

4. The Ambassador added that Herr von Hoesch had suggested that the 
discussions might be secret: but that Monsieur Briand had, however, scouted 
this suggestion. 

1 The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster was Acting Sccretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs during the absence through illness of Sir A. Chamberlain, who returned to the 


Foreign Office on November 27. 
2 This formal covering despatch (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) transmitted 


to Paris a copy of No. 194 in Volume IV. 
3 German Ambassador at Paris. 4 See No. 120. 
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5- Similar despatches have been addressed to His Majesty’s Representa- 
tives at Berlin, Brussels, Rome and Coblenz. 
Iam, &c., 
(For Lord Cushendun) 
C. Howarp SMITH 


No. 123 


Memorandum by Mr. Howard Smith 
[C 6051 [969/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 8, 1928 


The papers put together by Mr. Huxley! answer Lord Cushendun’s 
enquiry whether Locarno implied any legal obligation to alter the treaty of 
Versailles. The answer is ‘No’ tout court. Moreover, should the Germans, 
despite Herr Sthamer’s assurance,? endeavour to rely on Article 431 of the 
treaty in support of their thesis, we can refute them without difficulty: see 
Flag J.3 

It is necessary, however, to decide on the reply to be returned to the French 
and Belgians who have asked our views and presumably also to the Italians 
who will certainly ask in due course. This necessitates consideration of the 
two questions which Dr. Stresemann will formulate. As to the first, the reply 
must depend upon what Dr. Stresemann means by the ‘spirit of Locarno’. 
Our conception 1s, I think, roughly that Locarno implied that we should not 
treat Germany any longer as a beaten enemy but be ready to discuss with 
her all questions in a friendly spirit; but it did not imply that we considered 
that the Locarno treaties in any way absolved Germany from her obligations 
under the Treaty of Versailles. The Germans on the other hand appear to 
consider that by signing the treaties of Locarno they have become entitled 
to some tangible benefit and that the ‘spirit of Locarno’ is not fulfilled until 
such tangible benefit is forthcoming. It seems clear that the line to be adopted 
in reply to the first question is that the ex-Allies are firmly determined to 
abide by their undertakings given at Locarno but that as indicated in the 
treaty itself (Article 6) this in no way affects their position in relation to the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

As regards the second question, Sir Austen Chamberlain has made his 
attitude clear on various occasions. He told Herr von Schubert in June‘ that 
the sooner the occupation were brought to an end the better would he be 
pleased, and that as it was a wasting asset, it would be in the general interest 


1 These papers, no longer attached to the file, would appear to have been (i) the French 
note of June 16, 1925, to the German Government (Cmd. 2435 of 1925, pp. 48-51); (ii) the 
German note of July 20, 1925 (Cmd. 2468 of 1925); (iii) the French note of August 24, 
1925 (printed in The Times, August 27, 1925, p. 9); (iv) article vi of the Treaty of Mutual 
Guarantee. 2 See No. 120. 

3 The reference is uncertain, but was possibly to No. 153 in Volume II. 

4 See No. 55. 
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of the ex-Allies to use it before it had lost all value. At the same time, the 
French could not be expected to surrender this asset except in return for 
some tangible benefit and that therefore if the Germans raised the question 
they should be ready with some well considered scheme. At the same time 
immediately after the German elections Sir Austen suggested that the right 
policy for the Allies would be to show that we were ready to accord to peace- 
ful and republican Germany something which we should never have accorded 
to the Nationalists, and the one way of doing this would be to open negotia- 
tions with the Germans for the early evacuation of the Rhineland. This 
suggestion was never actually put to M. Briand, but Sir Austen mentioned 
it to M. Berthelot when he was here at the end of June.’ It appears, however, 
that the French Government would not for a moment consider evacuating the 
Rhineland except in return for a settlement which would put the payment 
of Germany’s debt to the ex-Allies beyond doubt. It is understood that the 
Treasury here would be prepared to consider any scheme put forward by the 
Germans which would assure us of sufficient funds to meet our obligations 
under the Balfour Note. 

It would appear therefore that the answer to Dr. Stresemann’s second 
question is that we are prepared to discuss the question of the Rhineland a 
lamiable, but just as the Germans expect some tangible result from Locarno 
so do we from the treaty of Versailles and until they come forward with some 
considered scheme for the settlement of their debt, conversations are useless. 


C. Howarp SmirH 
5 See No. 74. 


No. 124 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received August 9, 3 p.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [N 4050/30/38] 
BERLIN, August 9, 1928, 1.35 p.m. 
Following for Sir R. Lindsay. 
Private and Secret 

Your private letter to Nicolson of August 2.7 

German Government have received similar information but after checking 
it carefully and consulting German Ambassador at Moscow they have come 
to the definite conclusion that preparations are merely for manoeuvres to be 
held on the Dnieper about August 15. They do not believe that it is anything 
serious. 

? No. 119. 
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No. 125 


Mr. Addison (Riga) to Lord Cushendun (Received August 16) 
No. 442 [N 4144/31/38]* 
RIGA, August 9, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acquaint you that I received the visit on the goth 
ultimo of Mr. Paul Cravath,' who had just spent some little time in Russia. 
Mr. Cravath was, as your Lordship is aware, representative of the United 
States Treasury during the war in London and, I believe, also in Paris, 
where I knew him. He is a man of ability and sound judgment and his 
views are, therefore, not lightly to be dismissed. 

We discussed the Russian situation at some length, but as I, obviously, 
only can pretend to that knowledge of that country which is within the 
competence of anybody who has access to the usual sources of information, 
my share of the discussion was, on the whole, limited to stimulating an 
expression of his views and to listening to their exposition. 

Mr. Cravath takes a pessimistic—or I should rather say an optimistic— 
view of the internal situation in Russia, for, in his opinion, the moment is 
fast approaching when the whole economic system will collapse. I asked him 
what form he anticipated this ‘collapse’ or, as he termed it, ‘breakdown’ 
would assume, and he replied that, so far as he could see, the Soviet Govern- 
ment would be unable, within about a year, to export sufficiently to pay for 
the necessary imports. It was well known that the volume of Russian exports 
was diminishing rapidly, that the production of Russian staple articles of 
export was daily declining and that Soviet Russia was now being compelled 
to import wheat owing to the reluctance of the peasant to produce more than 
was requisite for his immediate needs. It all turned in a vicious circle. The 
peasant was ceasing to produce because he was finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to purchase anything with the surplus, but the less he produced the 
more this difficulty increased, and consequently his disinclination to remedy 
the situation. 

There would shortly come a time when Russia would practically be unable 
to finance any purchases abroad, even of the essentials to keep her industries 
going. In short, there would be a collapse, and his opinion was that such 
collapse would occur, as above mentioned, within about a year or, on the 
most conservative estimate, within the next eighteen months to two years. 
He had not been very long in Russia, but he had looked into the question as 
thoroughly as was possible, he had conversed with leading Soviet personali- 
ties, he had heard their explanations and had been able to judge their 
absurdity. His opinion was therefore founded on more than guesswork. He 
was, of course, unable to venture an opinion as to the political effect of such 
a collapse and would be glad to hear what I had to say on this aspect of the 
question. 


t A prominent American lawyer. 
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I replied that anything I could say about Russia was equal in value to 
zero, and the difficulty of expressing any general opinion, based on the 
conditions in civilised countries, was increased to the limits of impossibility 
owing to the fact that in Russia ordinary rules of conduct and public 
economy did not appear to apply, so that even an expert opinion, supposing 
one to exist, would have to be accompanied by so many ‘ifs’ and ‘whens’ as 
to render it practically valueless as a prophecy. 

It was impossible for the average Englishman to estimate in advance the 
reactions of the ‘ame slave’ in any given circumstances. For what my 
opinion was worth, however, I had always considered that the necessary 
impulse to a revolt against the Soviet system could only be given by an 
economic collapse such as he had predicted. Hunger alone would produce 
that amount of desperate rage in the docile Russian which could induce him 
to prefer the possibility of a rapid death by execution to the certainty of a 
slow death by starvation. His prediction as to an economic breakdown was 
therefore of political importance in proportion as this breakdown would be 
complete. If, as he had assumed, the situation became such that everything 
stood still, then even the army and the workmen of the towns would be unable 
to eat their fill and the anti-Soviet revolution would begin—but nothing 
partial would probably be sufficient. Russia at present reminded me of the 
state of nature as described by Hobbes. I had not my ‘Leviathan’ by me, 
but the following was my recollection of this famous passage :— 


‘In such condition there is no industry because the fruit thereof is 
uncertain and consequently no culture of the earth; no navigation nor use 
of the commodities that may be imported by sea; no commodious building; 
no instruments of moving or removing such things as require much force; 
no knowledge of the face of the earth; no account of time; no arts; no 
letters; no society; and, which 1s worst of all, continual fear and danger of 
violent death; and the life of man solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short.’2 


Russia had returned to this ‘state of nature’, but even a troglodyte must 
eat. As a character in one of Anatole France’s books had remarked: ‘II 
faudra toujours manger: c’est la grande necessité qui engendre toutes les 
autres.” Should it become apparent that this ‘great necessity’ could not be 
satisfied, then it was possible, and even probable, that the system which was 
responsible for this failure to supply the elementary condition of existence 
would be swept away in the general search for this satisfaction. 

In short, all that Russia appeared to require was an impulse so over- 
whelming as to overcome all barriers of fear, timidity, ignorance, fatalism 
and other distinguishing Slav characteristics. The only impulse of this 
description appeared to me to be hunger and the greatest importance of the 
prophecy which he had delivered lay in the fact that hunger would probably 
be an inevitable consequence of its realisation. 

I have, &c., 
JosEPH ADDISON 


2 Cf. Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, first published 1651, Part 1, chapter 13. 
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APPENDIX TO No. 1253 


Minute by Mr. Gent 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 21, 1928 


Knowledge of the economic factors would convince any economist that the 
Soviet Union has been drifting towards insolvency for some ycars—Soviet 
non-communist experts have proclaimed it too. Ignorance of one factor— 
gold and platinum reserves and output—makes it hazardous to affix the date 
of complete insolvency. Knowledge of the Soviet Union, however, would 
bring conviction that insolvency does not necessarily entail either breakdown 
or collapse. It will cause a change of tactics but not of strategy. 

There has always been a crisis in the Soviet Union; the present one strikes 
deeper than most, but has not yet gone so deep as that which produced the 
N.E.P.4 The crises arise from intermittent efforts to harness economic forces 
to political doctrines, which have hitherto applied the brake. Though the 
fallacy appears to have been sufficiently exposed, communist faith is not yet 
shaken. 

My memoranda on foreign trade and agriculture (two parts)5 show that 
Soviet salvation depends on a big increase in the Government’s corn resources 
and that the Government is now taking a whole series of measures to super- 
sede the producer; by insinuating itself into the réle of agricultural employer, 
through contracts and State farms, it is making an insidious move towards 
the nationalisation of agriculture. Import of corn, increase in corn prices, 
demonstrative rejection of the extraordinary measures—these are but the 
passing of pawns. 

Corn for another year has been grown; if higher prices do not bring it out, 
the Government has the will and power to do so and will act quicker this 
year. If the worst comes, there is plenty of room for retreat before the 1920 
line 1s reached, and ‘contracting’ might prove workable under military com- 
munism. The toiling masses have no knowledge of, and therefore no desire 
for, the manifold amenities in the life of even the worst paid worker in Western 
Europe, and so long as they have rye bread and vodka they are innocuous. 
In the end everything turns upon the loyalty of the troops, and this depends 
on rations. There was no shortage of rations in the right quarters throughout 
the darkest days of 1919/20. 

The possibility of the seizure of corn for export between November and 
January is great. The Government has already thrown over some of its corn 
consumers, who have been told to fend for themselves. The Bolsheviks 
are digging what appear to be their graves, but these may transpire to be 
burrows from which they will emerge with Lenin’s® 1921 excuses, learned 
by rote, to proclaim a super-N.E.P. (but not in foreign trade). 

But it is the unexpected that always happens. 

P. GENT 

3 This minute by Mr. Gent of the Northern Department of the Foreign Office on Mr. 

Addison’s despatch was appended to it for circulation as confidential print. 


4 The New Economic Policy adopted in March 1921. 5 Not printed. 
6 M. Lenin had been President of the Council of People’s Commissars 1917-24. 
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No. 126 


Lord Cushendun to Mr. Wingfield (Rome) 
No. 972 [C 6146/969/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 10, 1928 
Sir, 

The Italian Ambassador came to see me this morning for the purpose, as 
he put it, ‘of having the pleasure to make my acquaintance.’ He spoke of 
the German intention to raise the question of evacuation of the Rhineland, 
and asked if I could tell him what reply I should make if, at Paris or Geneva, I 
should be approached on the subject. I replied that I should certainly empha- 
sise the fact that, as my authority isonly temporary, I should prefer that a matter 
of such importance, about which no pressing urgency could be alleged, should 
be reserved for the Secretary of State to deal with on his return to the Foreign 
Office, which I hoped would not be long delayed. But if I should be pressed 
for an answer, it would be to the effect that the question of evacuation was 
closely related to that of reparations; that His Majesty’s Government would 
welcome evacuation at an early date in the interest of cordial international 
relations, but that, if Germany were anxious to accelerate it, I thought the 
German Government should present to the ex-Allies a reasonable scheme for 
final settlement of their reparation obligations, and that, if such a scheme 
appeared to be acceptable, then would be the time to raise the question of 
evacuation. Until then it was premature. 

2. Signor Bordonaro then referred to the Polish-Lithuanian question, and 
asked whether we had been requested by the German Government to take 
any action in the matter. I replied that some suggestion had been made 
that representations at Warsaw might have a useful result, but that I could 
not agree that under present circumstances such a step was desirable. 

3. In taking leave of his Excellency who told me he was going to Rome 
in a few days, I begged him, if he should have the opportunity, to pay my 
respects to Signor Mussolini, and to say that I greatly regretted to know 
that I could not look forward to the pleasure of making that statesman’s 
acquaintance in Paris on the occasion of signing the Kellogg Pact, but could 
well understand that he could not leave Italy for the purpose. 


Iam, &c., 
(For Lord Cushendun) 
C. HowarD SMITH 


1 Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Rome. 
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No. 127 


Lord Cushendun to Mr. Henderson (Parts) 


No. 1807 (C 5949/969/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 11, 1928 
Sr, 

The French Ambassador called on Sir Victor Wellesley on August 3rd. 

2. Monsieur de Fleuriau explained that in the course of a conversation 
which the German Ambassador had had with Monsieur Briand in Paris, 
the former is said to have stated that Sir Austen Chamberlain had made 
enquiries of Doctor Stresemann as to what subjects should be brought 
forward for discussion at Geneva in September, and that Doctor Stresemann 
had replied that he proposed to bring up privately and informally the subject of 
the total evacuation of the Rhineland. Monsieur Briand appears to be some- 
what surprised at this and His Excellency was instructed to ask whether there 
was any truth in this assertion, and if so, whether we could let Monsieur 
Briand know what had actually taken place. 

3. Monsieur de Fleuriau’s enquiry was renewed on August 7th by Mon- 
sieur Cambon! in conversation with Mr. Howard Smith. 

4. Mr. Howard Smith informed Monsieur Cambon that there was no 
truth in the assertion that Sir Austen Chamberlain had invited the German 
Government to say whether they intended to raise at Geneva the question of 
the evacuation of the Rhineland. What had occurred was that His Majesty’s 
Representatives in Europe had been instructed early in July to discover from 
the Governments to which they were accredited whether it was intended to 
raise any new questions at the Assembly of the League of Nations. These 
instructions related solely to official discussions in the Assembly. 

5. Mr. Howard Smith added that Doctor Sthamer had made a similar 
communication here to that made by the German Ambassador in Paris, 
except that it had been suggested in London that conversations regarding 
evacuation might take place not only at Geneva but also at Paris,? whereas 
Herr von Hoesch had only mentioned conversations at Geneva. 

6. Finally, in reply to Monsieur Cambon’s enquiry Mr. Howard Smith 
stated that Sir R. Lindsay had informed the German Ambassador that it was 
not possible to make any communication to him at present, and especially 
until the views of the French Government had been ascertained, and had 
reminded him that in March this year at Geneva Monsieur Berthelot had 
told Herr von Schubert that he would be unwise to raise the question of 
evacuation either in June or in September. 

Iam, &c., 
(For Lord Cushendun) 
C. Howarp SMITH 


1 M. Roger Cambon was Counsellor in the French Embassy in London. 
2 See No. 120. 
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No. 128 


Lord Cushendun to Earl Granville! (Brussels) 
No. 500 [C 6115/969/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 11, 1928 
My Lord, 

The Belgian Ambassador called on Sir R. Lindsay on August 6th and 
enquired what were the views of His Majesty’s Government regarding the 
recent démarche of the German Government on the subject of the evacuation 
of the Rhineland. 

2. Sir R. Lindsay replied that as far as he was aware, I had not yet decided 
what line to take in the proposed conversations. The attitude adopted by 
His Majesty’s Government in the past on this subject was well known; His 
Majesty’s Government were in principle favourable to evacuation but only 
in consultation with the other ex-allied Powers concerned. 

3. The Ambassador stated that in reply to the two questions which Dr. 
Stresemann intended to put Monsieur Hymans had already answered 


(a) that Belgium did intend to pursue foreign policy in the spirit of 
Locarno, but that there were varying nuances in the manner of its 
application, and 

(6) that the Belgian Government of course were prepared to take into con- 
sideration any proposals which might be put forward for accelerating 
evacuation. 


Monsieur Cartier, however, emphasised that in Belgium things could not go 
as fast as in Great Britain. There were many questions which the Belgians 
required to be settled, such as the security of the demilitarised zones, com- 
pensation for the German marks left behind in Belgium after the war, and 
the reparations question, on which the whole foundation of Belgian finance 
was at present based. 

4. Sir R. Lindsay said that it was a perfectly trite remark that occupation 
of another country’s provinces was incompatible with the maintenance of 
really good relations between those two countries, and that Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain had considered that the recent German elections, resulting in a 
victory for the republican parties, seemed to give Germany a certain claim 
towards some satisfaction from the allied powers.? 


Iam, &c., 
(For Lord Cushendun) 
C. Howarpb SMITH 


t H.M. Ambassador at Brussels in succession to Sir G. Grahame who had been transferred 
to Madrid. 

2 The docket of a record of August 10 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) stated: 
‘Belgian Ambassador asked Lord Cushendun what reply he would make if asked at Paris 
or Geneva for views of His Majesty’s Government. Lord Cushendun replied in same terms 
as he had used in answering similar enquiry by Italian Ambassador on roth August [see 
No. 126].’ 
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No. 129 


Letter from Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Sir R. Lindsay 


[V 4215/30/38] 
Private and personal BERLIN, August 13, 1928 
My dear Lindsay, 

I think that the Germans are really convinced that Russia does not intend 
at present to create any trouble on her frontiers. I had a short conversation 
with von Dirksen! to-day which confirmed what I had gathered before and 
which was reported in Rumbold’s telegram.? He says that any such adven- 
ture is impossible since Moscow can neither trust nor feed her troops once 
the latter cross the border. He admits that there have been signs and por- 
tents: the former he attributes solely to preparations for the manoeuvres: the 
latter, which take the form of strange and sinister statements and messages, 
he explains away as part of the ‘Chamberlain Week’3 during which Stalin 
tried to galvanize the Soviet with a little military revivalism. 

I should like to think that all this optimism was really well-informed and 
really dependable. But I don’t. I think it is mainly Brockdorff-Rantzauism,‘ 
—a muzzy thing on which to depend. Obviously it would be mad and inex- 
pedient of Moscow to create foreign complications: but it was equally mad 
and inexpedient of them to antagonise the richer peasants: yet they did it. 
All a priort views on Russia, based upon what the occidental sceptics would 
or would not do in similar circumstances, are apt to delude. The Russians, 
like all deeply religious people, are capable of exclaiming ‘facio quia absur- 
dum’,5 which makes all assumption based on our own opportunism look 
rather foolish. Thus, while not deeply impressed by the deductive cheeriness 
of the people along the street, I am naturally impressed by the fact that you 
would only have written to me if your inductive evidence had been pretty 
disturbing. The fact that the where? and why? and when? and how? are 
all obscure, does not diminish ones uneasiness. Anyhow I have made all 
the enquiries here which I could properly make without appearing to 
sow suspicion, and I merely write this to warn you that I am not wholly 
convinced by the result .. .® 


t Deputy Director of the Eastern European and Scandinavian Department in the German 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

2 No. 124. 

3 The rcference is uncertain. It was possibly to so-called ‘Defence Weeks’ held in the 
U.S.S.R. in July 1927 and 1928. 

4 Count Brockdorff-Rantzau was German Ambassador at Moscow. 

5 I do it because it is absurd. 

6 The omission marks and eight preceding words were added in the handwriting of Sir 
R. Lindsay at the foot of a page of the original. The remainder of the letter was evidently 
omitted from the file and is untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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No. 130 


Lord Cushendun to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 


No. 1073 [C' 6094/307/18] 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, August 14, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to your despatch No. 531! of the 15th July, enclosing a 
translation of the German reply to the proposal of His Majesty’s Government 
relative to the extension to Dominion imports of the Recovery Act procedure, 
I transmit to you herewith a draft aide-mémoire replying to the arguments 
developed by the German Government. 

2. I request that you will lose no time in communicating the enclosed 
memorandum to the German Government, and that you will support it by 
every argument at your disposal. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Acting Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SMITH 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 130 
Extension of Reparation Levy to Dominions. Draft Reply to German Government. 


His Majesty’s Government have considered with the greatest care the 
German aide-mémoire of the 14th July, 1928, containing the observations of 
the German Government on the British proposal? of the 18th May last for 
broadening the basis of the agreement of the 3rd April, 1925, in regard to 
the method of administering “The German Reparation Recovery Act, 1921.’ 

2. The German aide-mémotre opens with the suggestion that the 26 per 
cent. levy is, in its effects, similar to a cash transfer rather than to a delivery 
in kind. As a matter of economic theory, His Majesty’s Government do not 
consider that this standpoint can reasonably be maintained. In their view, 
the Recovery Act levy does not differ, in its effects on the German exchange, 
from other deliveries in kind, except that (a) under the levy system only a 
percentage of the value, whereas under deliveries in kind the full value, of 
the German exports in question is made available for reparations, and 
(6) under the levy system commercial contracts can continue to be negotiated 
freely between the individuals concerned, without the formalities and im- 
pediments necessary under a system of deliveries in kind. But, whatever 
theory may be upheld on this point, His Majesty’s Government would point 
out that, when the London Agreement of the 16th August, 1924, was con- 
cluded, the German Government accepted the identification of the Recovery 
Act levy with deliveries in kind, which was expressly stipulated in the plan 
(notably in section XI of Part I). As a practical matter, therefore, the ques- 
tion appears to be definitely settled, and His Majesty’s Government cannot 
think that the German Government desire now to reopen it. 


1 No. QI. 2 See No. 29. 
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3. The points next urged in the German aide-mémovre are that ‘the Transfer 
Committee does not, in the case of the Reparation Recovery Act procedure, 
begin to function until the transfer is, in fact, already carried out’, and that 
‘the transfer then takes place mechanically and automatically.’ These points 
appear to His Majesty’s Government to be based on a misconception of the 
actual procedure. The percentage of foreign exchange obtained from Ger- 
man exports, to which the procedure applies, is placed to the credit of the 
Agent-General for Reparation Payments in accordance with the programme 
established by the Reparation Commission after consultation with the 
Transfer Committee, and it rests with the Transfer Committee, in the exercise 
of the committee’s powers under the experts’ plan, to control at every stage 
the transfer of these sums to His Majesty’s Government. The position is 
explicitly recognised and safeguarded by the resolution adopted by the 
Transfer Committee on the 25th March, 1925, of which the German Govern- 
ment are no doubt aware. 

4. The objection of the German Government to ‘extending the status quo 
beyond the limits existing at the time of the experts’ plan,’ appears equally 
to be based on a misconception. The situation at the time of the coming 
into force of the plan was that a levy not exceeding 50 per cent. was imposed 
on German exports to the United Kingdom. The actual rate was fixed 
administratively, and had, in fact, been several times varied. It will, no 
doubt, be in the remembrance of the German Government that the rate was 
reduced to 5 per cent. in 1924 to meet the difficulties of the German Govern- 
ment; it was raised to 26 per cent. again on the acceptance of the Dawes 
Report; but any rate within the maximum of 50 per cent. was a part of the 
status quo at the time when the experts’ plan was framed. His Mayjesty’s 
Government would be entirely willing to retain the existing basis and to 
increase the percentage from 26 per cent. to say, 40 per cent. if this course 
were preferred. They have only refrained from suggesting this in the belief 
that the proposal which they have actually put forward would give approxi- 
mately equivalent results in a form more acceptable both to the German 
Government and to the authorities set up under the London Agreement. 

5. His Majesty’s Government cannot view with great concern the objec- 
tion that acceptance of their proposal might create a precedent. In their 
view, the Recovery Act procedure offers a very sound and convenient 
machinery for the collection of reparations. ‘Though the question of a pre- 
cedent may be put forward as a matter of theory, the German Government 
probably realise that from the practical point of view it is hardly possible 
that it can possess any real importance. The Recovery Act procedure has 
been already adopted by the French and British Governments, and the 
remaining Governments appear to find the system of specific deliveries in 
kind more convenient. But these latter Governments in any case are entitled 
only to 22} per cent. of reparations (as compared with the 774 per cent. due 
to France and the British Empire), and, even if they were to adopt the 
recovery procedure, it would not affect the transfer of anything but an 
insignificant further percentage of the total annuities. Moreover, the fact 
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that arrangements have already been made with the United States of 
America under a procedure in many respects analogous to that of the 
Recovery Act, without leading to similar demands by other Governments, 
shows that there is no real danger of creating a precedent. 

6. His Majesty’s Government note that the procedure for administering 
the Reparation Recovery Act is regarded as no longer damaging the German 
export trade in the same way as the earlier procedure, and His Majesty’s 
Government trust that it may not at any time become necessary for them, 
owing to the existing procedure failing to safeguard their legitimate interests, 
to contemplate reversion to the procedure originally in force. His Majesty’s 
Government can find nothing in the existing arrangements to justify the 
sweeping assertion that German traders are placed in a position ‘inconsistent 
with the efforts of the World Economic Conference towards a free and 
unhindered exchange of goods,’ and ‘with the aim of the experts’ plan 
towards a gradual reproduction of normal conditions for the international 
exchange of goods.’ As the statistics of German exports to Great Britain 
amply demonstrate, the fact that the German exporters surrender to the 
Reichsbank (against payment in Reichsmarks) a portion of the foreign 
exchange resulting from exports in no way impedes or hinders the inter- 
national exchange of goods and the normal commercial transactions between 
the two countries. It is rather the system of specific deliveries in kind, such 
as coal and railway matcrial, which diverts trade into artificial channels and 
thus impedes the free play of economic forces. 

7. The historical origin of the Reparation Recovery Act has, in fact, no 
bearing on the proposal of His Majesty’s Government to broaden its basis. 
But the version of the facts given in the German aide-mémoire is one which 
His Majesty’s Government feel bound to contest as seriously inaccurate. The 
Reparation Recovery Act was, it is true, originally imposed in March 1921 
at a period of political tension. It was completed, however, by article 9 of 
the Schedule of Payments of May 1921,3 under which the German Govern- 
ment agreed to reimburse the German exporters and to facilitate the opera- 
tion of the Act generally. In any case the German Government’s undertaking 
to accept the Act, as a means of paying reparations, in 1921 was freely con- 
firmed by the acceptance of the experts’ plan in 1924. The German Govern- 
ment are aware that His Majesty’s Government fully recognise that Germany 
has punctually and regularly fulfilled her obligations under the experts’ plan, 
and they will be very ready to co-opcrate with the German Government in 
making it clear to public opinion that the proposed broadening of the basis 
of the Recovery Act procedure is a technical measure desired by His Majesty’s 
Government and agreed to by the German Government as the result of their 
joint desire for the successful and smooth working of the experts’ plan, and 
has no political significance nor relation to the events of 1921. 

8. Finally, His Majesty’s Government desire to make their position as 
regards the whole question of transfers quite clear. They have no desire that 
any attempt should be made to transfer reparation payments in such a way 

3 See First Series, Volume XV, No. 86, notc 6. 
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as to endanger the stability of German currency. They fully recognise that 
the experts’ plan gives the Transfer Committee the right to restrict transfers 
if at any time it is necessary to ensure such stability. But in so far as there 
are credits available for transfer, His Majesty’s Government consider that 
they have a legitimate right to expect that the German Government, in the 
exercise of its undertaking to facilitate transfers under the plan, will co-operate 
with them in framing the arrangements required to enable the British 
Empire to receive its available share in the manner that is most convenient. 

g. His Majesty’s Government note with satisfaction that the German 
Government offer to co-operate in the matter of securing specific deliveries 
in kind for Great Britain, and they propose in due course to take up the 
question of utilising this procedure for dye-stuffs. But while welcoming this 
assistance, His Majesty’s Government desire to point out that, for reasons 
which are well known to the German Government, it is impossible for Great 
Britain to absorb any large proportion of its share of the Dawes annuities by 
means of deliveries in kind. It is for this reason that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have felt obliged to put forward their proposal to broaden the basis of 
the Reparation Recovery levy; and they have put forward this proposal in 
a manner consistent with their long-standing policy that reparation questions 
should be settled in friendly co-operation with the German Government. 
They trust that this spirit will be reciprocated by the German Government, 
and that the proposals made in the British aide-mémoire of the 18th May 
will be re-examined by the German Government in the light of the above 
observations and will receive their favourable consideration. 


No. 131 


Letter from Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. Howard Smith 
[C 6292/3472/18] 
BERLIN, August 14, 1928 
My dear Charles, 

Your letter 5947/G of August the 4th' regarding the relations of the 
German authorities towards several patriotic associations and particularly 
regarding the ‘Grenzschutz’. The difficulty in all such matters is to decide 
what is important and what is not. I presume that you would agree that in 
this year 1928 the actual test of importance is whether any given evasion of 
the treaty? really places Germany in a position to undertake aggressive action. 
We all know of course that there are thousands of people in Germany whose 
sole occupation is to dodge the various provisions of the treaty of peace, and 
that in many cases these people have reduced to a fine art the faculty of keep- 
ing just within the law. My own view is that it is impossible for any foreign 
country to exercise over another country such supervision as will make 
absolutely certain that any detailed provisions of a disarmament treaty are 
properly executed. There will always be subterfuges, some of which will be 


I No. 121, 2 Of Versailles. 
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discovered, and some of which will never be disclosed. In most cases, as 
I think you will agree, it is better to shut one eye to such subterfuges in view 
of the fact that far more trouble or, in other words, far more danger to 
peace would be created by an endeavour to stem such leakage than is con- 
stituted by the actual dribble itself. I should imagine that most military 
authorities would agree that on the whole Germany is sufficiently disarmed 
to prevent her mobilising her aggressive power before other countries have 
been able to mobilise their powers. I do not suppose that anyone imagines 
that any paper undertakings would, in the event of war, hamper Germany 
for more than the initial three to four weeks. I presume that it is on this 
initial stage that we should now concentrate, and that the test of ‘importance’ 
in any given evasions should be whether the given subterfuges really would 
assist Germany in her initial mobilisation. To hope for more than this is, 
in my opinion, to hope for something which in this world will never be 
realised. 

Applying this to your letter and to the memorandum enclosed. I am pretty 
certain myself that the Germans are either doing or would like to do every- 
thing of which, according to your informant, they are now accused. The 
information, for instance, regarding the “Grenzschutz’ is almost certainly 
correct, as you will sce from the report forwarded to the C.M.A.V. with the 
Military Experts’ letter No. 171 of June 28.3 

The organisation and existence of the ‘Grenzschutz’, with ‘Bezirksleiter’ 
and ‘Kreislciter’,* is confirmed by the evidence given at several recent trials 
for ‘Landesverrat’.5 

The ‘Grenzschutz’ includes members of the Reichsbanner (Republican) 
Association as well as those of the ‘Stahlhelm’. 

Colonel Rossi, the Italian Military Attaché, has informed Colonel Gosset 
that he has the best authority for stating that the ‘Grenzschutz’ on the Eastern 
Frontier could put 50,000 armed men in the Field at three days notice. 

I see no reason to doubt this as regards men, rifles, and machine guns. The 
provision of artillery would be a far more difficult matter. 

So far as I am aware, the ‘Grenzschutz’ is at present only organized in 
East Prussia and on the Eastern Frontier. At the same time, it is essential 
for Germany to retain possession of the Ruhr and the industrial districts in 
the West, i.e., of the majority of the factories which would provide the arms, 
munitions and war material in case of mobilisation. In view of this, and the 
provisions of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, it appears more than 
probable that a ‘Grenzschutz’ for the Western Frontier will be organized as 
soon as the 2nd and grd Zones of ‘Occupied Territory’ are evacuated. As 
to whether the present ‘Reitervereine’® are the precursors of such a “Grenz- 
schutz’, I have no evidence. 


3 Cf. No. 85, note 6. 

4 District leader and circle leader respectively. 

5 i.e. a treasonable offence against the external position or security of Germany or one of 
the German States. 

6 Riding Clubs: cf. Volume III, No. 260, note 7. 
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General Groener, who was Chief of the Kriegsamt? during the war, is 
more likely to devote his energies to the preparation of Industrial Mobilisa- 
tion, and there is little doubt that progress has been made in this respect. 
He should, therefore, be chary of risking raising suspicion in connection with 
illegal enlistments, military training of members of associations, etc. His 
Excellency is, however, in a difficult position in this respect both o1s-d-vts his 
immediate subordinates in the Reichswehrministerium and also the various 
‘patriotic’ associations. 

As regards what is said in the letter and in enclosure II concerning a change 
from 12 years to 3 years in the period of enlistment as from the 1st of August 
last: it is difficult to conceive that the Germans can hope to keep secret such 
a serious infraction of the Treaty. I have no confirmatory evidence that 
such a change is contemplated. 

All this obviously is most unsatisfactory. But I doubt whether the mind 
of man could conceive a system under which, ten years after war a country 
like Germany could remain absolutely tied both hand and foot. It 1s for the 
military technicians to decide what is absolutely essential and what is not. 

Clearly, at this date, the wise thing is to regard as details matters which, 
a few years ago, we should have considered to be of essential importance. 
The answer to this is, I know, that if we are weak on details we shall find 
ourselves, before we know where we are, face to face with a fully armed 
Germany. I do not think that, if we know our own minds, this danger will 
materialise for the next fifteen years. By that time, for all we know, it may 
be in our interests to have a Germany which is armed to the teeth. But for 
the moment, I should imagine that Germany is sufficiently hampered by the 
treaty to be incapable of sudden or dramatic aggression. Surely that is a 
great gain? 

All these platitudes have been made before and more than once. What 
they all amount to is that if we are going to treat German disarmament on 
the basis of detail and discovered infractions, we shall gain very little and 
cause a great deal of trouble: that our only hope therefore is to decide what 
are the various essential points and to rely upon the League of Nations and, 
above all, upon Germany’s pacifist elements to secure that these essentials 
are not violated behind our backs.® 

Yours ever 
Haroip NICOLSON 

7 i.e. the department of the German War Office responsible for questions of supply and 

rsonnel. 
= Mr. Perowne and Mr. Howard Smith minuted in general agreement with Mr. Nicolson. 


Sir R. Lindsay stated: ‘The French will always be watching these things far more keenly 
than we require todo. R.C.L. Aug. 21.’ 
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No. 132 


Lord Cushendun to Sir F. Lindley (Oslo) 


No. 347 [WN 4063/14/33] 

Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, August 15, 1928 
Sir, 

The question of the carrying on by British trawlers of fishing off the 
Murman coast has lately been examined by the various departments con- 
cerned and was finally submitted to the Cabinet (see the enclosed memo- 
randum of July 12th) for a decision as to what, if any, protection, should be 
afforded to the trawlers. 

2. The Cabinet decided that British trawlers should no longer be dis- 
couraged from fishing in those waters and that effective protection should 
be afforded to them. The Admiralty are accordingly making the arrange- 
ments described in their letter of the 2nd instant, copy of which is enclosed 
herein, together with a copy of an Admiralty memorandum on the same 
subject.!. These papers are intended for your confidential information only 
and not for communication to the Norwegian Government. 

3. It is highly important that the Soviet Government should be apprised 
as soon as possible of our intentions; and it is essential that this intelligence 
should reach them through an official channel. Were they to learn of it in 
any other manner, their suspicions might be aroused, and they might attri- 
bute hostile motives to our action. 

4. I shall therefore be glad if you will take an early opportunity to request 
the Norwegian Government to instruct their representative at Moscow to 
inform the Soviet Government that, when the British trawlers arrive off the 
Murman coast about the 1st October next, they will be accompanied by two 
Fishery Cruisers belonging to His Majesty’s Navy for policing and patrol 
duties similar to those carried out by the patrol vessels which accompany 
them in Icelandic and other distant waters. It will be unnecessary to acquaint 
the Soviet Government with the actual names of the cruisers. 

5. You should at the same time request the Norwegian Government’s 
permission, as suggested by the Admiralty, for the use of Kirkenes from 
October to April as a base for these patrol vessels, whose names should be 
communicated to the Norwegian Government. You should intimate to that 
government that, if fishing conditions in the Murman coast waters continue 
favourable, it may be necessary to continue the patrol for some little time 
beyond April 1st, the date mentioned by the Admiralty.? 


Iam, &c., 
(For Lord Cushendun) 
MICHAEL PALAIRET 


t The enclosed Admiralty letter of August 2 and memorandum transmitted on July 31 
are not printed. They gave details regarding the arrangements for two British naval patrol 
vessels to operate outside the three-mile limit of Soviet territorial waters. 

2 Sir F, Lindley subsequently reported on September 14 in Oslo telegram No. 46 that 
the Norwegian Government had replied that they could not permit foreign warships ‘to use 
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ENCLosurRE IN No. 132 


Memorandum by the Northern Department 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1928 


Previous to the year 1923, British trawlers fished on the Murman coast 
outside the three-mile limit under the protection of a naval patrol, as the 
Soviet Government claimed the right to control fishing on that coast up to 
a twelve-mile limit. In that year the patrol was withdrawn on the under- 
standing that the trawlers would not be molested;* but that undertaking 
naturally lapsed on the breach of relations with the Soviet, and it was decided 
that in order to avoid the risk of incidents the trawlers should, if possible, 
be dissuaded from continuing the fishery. They agreed to discontinue it in 
the previous season, but they now desire to renew it, stating that the Germans 
are making large profits there; and they are supported by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, who fear that failure to assert British rights for the 
second year in succession will so prejudice them that they cannot be re- 
asserted, especially since the Germans have accepted a Soviet concession 
(given to a private trawling association) to fish between the three and twelve 
mile limit. It is admitted, however, that alternative fishing grounds can be 
found off Iceland, and that last season the Icelandic catch more than com- 
pensated for the loss of the Murman catch. Also it is not clear why the mere 
fact of absence should prejudice our rights. 

As the trawler owners are likely to instigate a considerable agitation if 
their requests are not granted, inter-departmental meetings have been held 
to consider possible courses of action, and the following alternatives have been 
suggested : 


1. To modify the previous warning by stating that we do not wish to 
prevent the trawlers from going but that if they do go it must be 
entirely at their own risk, and that effective protection cannot be 
guaranteed in case of trouble. 

2. To send an armed trawler to accompany the fishing boats, not to 
protect them, but ostensibly to keep order among them, with private 
instructions to observe and report on any disputes that might occur 
between them and the Soviet authorities. 

3. To send an armed escort capable of protecting the boats and with 
orders to protect them outside the three-mile limit if necessary, as done 
before 1923. 


a Norwegian harbour as a base’. The Norwegian Government felt that this official reply 
was ‘absolutely necessary to guard against possible Soviet complaints. ... But it was not 
intended to put difficulties in the way of our cruisers using Kirkenes.’ The Admiralty 
should however arrange for the cruisers not to stay longer than two weeks at a time. 

3 This memorandum is filed as N 3639/141/38. It had been circulated to the Cabinet 
under cover of a memorandum of July 13 by Sir A. Chamberlain. 

4 This arrangement was arrived at in correspondence printed in Cmd. 1890 of 1923, 
Further Correspondence between His Mayjesty’s Government and the Soviet Government respecting The 
Relations between the two Governments. The agreement was embodied in the unratified general 
Anglo-Soviet treaty of August 8, 1924, printed in Cmd. 2260 of 1924. 
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4. To ask the Soviet Government, through the Norwegian Minister in 
Moscow, whether they will abstain from interference with the trawlers. 


The advantages of 1. are: (a) that it does not involve His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in any responsibility; and (5) that, if the trawler owners would be 
satisfied with it, it would probably enable them to fish without danger, since 
all our information goes to show that the Soviet authorities are not anxious 
to give any pretext for British intervention, and would probably not inter- 
fere with the trawlers. Its disadvantages are: (a) that it will probably not 
satisfy the trawler owners; and (5) that there must in any case be some risk 
of action by the Soviet authorities, and that if such action were taken, His 
Majesty’s Government would be powerless to help the crews of the trawlers 
except by some act of reprisals which might lead to serious consequences. 

The advantages of 2. are: (a) that it could be arranged without difficulty 
by the Admiralty, and (4), in the opinion of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, would both satisfy the trawler owners and probably prevent any 
Russian interference. Its disadvantages are: (a) that the despatch of any 
naval vessel is likely to be regarded as provocative by the Soviet Government; 
and (d) that if a case of interference were to occur, It would at once become 
evident that His Majesty’s Government were merely bluffing, so that their 
prestige would suffer a serious blow, and the last state of the question would 
be worse than the first. 

The advantages of 3. are: (a) that it would obviate any risk of Soviet 
interference and completely satisfy the trawler owners and the Minister of 
Fisheries, and (5) would also improve British prestige and prevent the 
opponents of the policy of breaking off relations with the Soviet from arguing 
that British fishing interests were better served by a policy of continuing 
relations at any price. Its disadvantages are: (a) that it would, even more 
than 2., be regarded as provocative by the Soviet; and (4) that the Admiralty 
would be reluctant to incur the expense of providing a sufficient force. 

The sole advantage of 4. 1s that 1t might conceivably result in an assurance 
from the Soviet Government which would enable the trawlers to fish without 
any further action on the part of His Majesty’s Government, and without 
any of the risks involved in the adoption of 1. Its disadvantages are: (a) that 
it is not desirable to ask a favour of the Soviet Government; and (4) that it 
would give that Government the opportunity to raise the whole question of 
the right of fishing within the twelve-mile limit. 

It must of course be remembered that His Majesty’s Government cannot 
prevent the trawlers from going, if they choose to disregard our warnings and 
take the risk, and can get an insurance company to do the same. 
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No. 133 


Mr. Henderson (Paris) to Lord Cushendun (Received August 24) 


No. 1433 [C 6404/394/18) 
PARIS, August 22, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour, with reference to Sir Austen Chamberlain’s despatch 
No. 1708! (C 5712/394/18) of July 27th to transmit to Your Lordship, here- 
with, copy of the note as communicated by the Ambassadors’ Conference to 
the German Embassy in Paris on August 2oth in regard to the withdrawal of 
the military experts from Germany. The reason for the note not having been 
despatched at an earlier date was the delay in obtaining the approval of the 
Italian and Belgian delegations. 

2. I would point out to Your Lordship that I agreed to the inclusion of 
Thuringia amongst those states whose police administrative regulations must 
be adopted in agreement with the military experts (see page 10 of Lord 
Crewe’s despatch No. 1272? of July 25th) on condition that the Belgian 
delegation accepted October Ist, in accordance with the views contained in 
paragraph 1 of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s despatch No. 1708 (C 5712/394/18) 
of July 27th, as the date to be inserted at the end of the 1st sub-paragraph 
of paragraph 7 of the draft note enclosed in Lord Crewe’s abovementioned 
despatch. I have checked the minutes of the meeting of the Conference and 
have found that the assurances referred to on page 8 lines 15 to 20 and on 
page ro lines 17 to 203 were included. With regard to the question of 
‘policier[s] en service individuel’ referred to on page 10 lines 20 to 22 of 
my abovementioned despatch it was found on discussion that an assurance 
on this point was unnecessary as the barracks in question will, in fact, be 
treated as part of the military establishments. 

I have, &c., 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


ENcLosurE IN No. 133* 


Note from the Conference of Ambassadors to the German Ambassador at Parts 
PARIS, le 20 aot 1928 
M. |l’Ambassadeur, 

Lorsque la Commission de Contréle a été retirée de 1’Allemagne, il avait 
été convenu que les questions laissées en suspens a la date de son départ 
seraient traitées par des experts attachés aux Ambassades et Légations a 
Berlin des Gouvernements représentés 4 la Conférence des Ambassadeurs. Ces 
experts sont en fonction depuis le 1° février 1927. 


1 No. 111. 

2 See No. 106, paragraph 7, subparagraph headed ‘Paragraph 7 (1) Police’, condition of 
withdrawal numbered (2). 

3 Ibid., paragraph 7, subparagraph headed ‘Paragraph 3’, fourth sentence, and subpara- 
graph headed ‘Paragraph 7(1) Police’, penultimate sentence. 
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Désireuse de mettre fin a leur mission le plus tot possible, la Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs a soumis a un examen deétaillé l’état d’avancement du pro- 
gramme de redressements dont ils devaient assurer l’exécution. Cet examen 
l’a conduite 4 constater que si (et elle a été heureuse d’en prendre acte) des 
progres importants avaient été réalisés sur de nombreux points, par contre, 
plusieurs questions ne pouvaient étre encore considérées comme définitive- 
ment réglées, soit que des principes, sur lesquels, cependant, l’accord existait 
antérieurement, n’aient pas été suivis d’application effective, soit que la 
solution de certaines difficultés soit restée en suspens. 


Dans cette deuxiéme catégorie, il faut ranger d’abord les redressements 
suivants qui, dans la pensée de la conférence, sont cependant susceptibles, 
si les autorités allemandes s’y prétent, d’étre réalisés a trés bréve échéance et 
en tout cas a une date qui ne devrait pas dépasserle 1° octobre prochain: 
(a.) Instruction des Officiers destinés aux Etats-Majors. 

Il suffit que la substance de la note verbale, adressée le 9 Juin 1928 a 
l’Ambassade de France,‘ prenne la forme d’une instruction officielle publiée 
au ‘Heeresverordnungsblatt.’s 
(b.) Réglements d’ Instruction de la Reichswehr. 

Ces réglements sont 4 modifier sur les bases de l’accord intervenu a Paris 
entre le Comité militaire allié de Versailles et le Général von Pawelz au mois 
de décembre 1926, accord qu’ont commenté les indications fournies par les 
experts aux autorités allemandes au début du présent mois, a la suite de la 
note verbale allemande du 29 mars 1928.6 
(c.) Organisation des Chemins de Fer. 

Les nouveaux réglements sur les transports, destinés 4 remplacer les régle- 
ments actuellement encore en vigueur et établis suivant des principes au 
sujet desquels les autorités allemandes ont déja regu toutes indications utiles, 
doivent étre communiqués aux experts et approuvés par eux. 

(d.) Mise ad jour des Dossiers des Fortifications cétiéres et de la Place de Wilhelmshaven. 

Ces dossiers, encore a l’examen des autorités allemandes, doivent étre 
rendus aux experts dés que cet examen sera terminé. 


D’autres questions, au réglement satisfaisant desquelles les Gouvernements 
représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs attachent une importance 
considérable, sont susceptibles, du moins partiellement, d’exiger de plus 
longs délais, qu’il appartient, d’ailleurs, aux autorités allemandes d’abréger 
dans une certaine mesure. Elles concernent essentiellement la police et 
Paliénation ou la transformation des anctens établissements milttatres. 


En ce qui concerne la police, la situation est actuellement la suivante: 

1. Si, depuis quelques mois, un effort sérieux a été fait pour assurer le vote 
et la promulgation des lois de police des différents Etats, les projets de loi de 
police pour trois Etats (Mecklembourg-Schwerin, Oldenbourg et Bréme) 
n’ont cependant pas encore été soumis aux experts; 


4 See No. 85, note 3. s Army Orders and Gazette. 
6 See No. 34, note 11. 
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2. Les mesures administratives destinées 4 donner aux lois de police une 
application pratique ne leur ont pas non plus été communiquées, a |’excep- 
tion de celles qui concernent la Prusse, la Baviére, la Saxe et le pays de Bade, 
Etats pour lesquels a été récemment remise aux experts une premiére série 
de textes, textes qui sont encore soumis a leur examen. 

3. La réduction et la répartition des effectifs de la police ne sont pas 
achevés, les opérations principales ne pouvant étre terminées que le 31 
décembre 1928. 

4. Enfin, les réglements d’instruction de la police n’ont pas été encore 
communiqués aux experts, a l’exception des réglements concernant les polices 
de Prusse et de Saxe qui viennent de leur étre soumis. 


Quant aux anciens ¢établissements militatres, le programme d’aliénation ou de 
transformation de ces établissements — programme dont les bases avaient été 
arrétées en 19267 — reste a adopter d’accord avec les experts et 4 mettre en 
vigueur. 


Aux termes de I’Accord de Genéve du 12 décembre 1926, les Gouverne- 
ments représentés ala Conférence des Ambassadeurs seraient fondés a soutenir 
que la mission des experts ne prendra fin que lorsque le programme des 
redressements concernant les divers points ci-dessus énumérés aura regu sa 
complete exécution. Cependant, désireux de donner au Gouvernement alle- 
mand une preuve nouvelle de l’esprit de bonne volonté qu’ils n’ont cessé 
d’apporter dans le réglement de ces affaires, et 4 condition que, de son cété, 
le Gouvernement allemand fasse l’effort qu’ils sont en droit d’attendre de 
lui, les Gouvernements représentés 4 la Conférence des Ambassadeurs sont 
préts a retirer leurs experts dés quils auront regu satisfaction sur les points 
énumeérés. I] dépend du Gouvernement allemand que ce résultat soit atteint 
a une date trés rapprochée et qui pourrait méme étre le 1° octobre. 

1. En ce qui concerne la police, la conférence a confiance que l’effort 
auquel il a été fait plus haut allusion va se poursuivre au cours des prochaines 
semaines pour les Etats, peu nombreux, qui ne sont pas encore en régle au 
point de vue législatif. 

D’autre part, la conférence a été informée que la réduction et la répartition 
des effectifs de police se poursuivaient suivant les accords déja intervenus et 
que les opérations principales pourraient étre considérées comme achevees 
au 31 décembre 1928. Sans attendre cette date, les Gouvernements qu’elle 
représente auraient les apaisements nécessaires si le Gouvernement allemand 
communiquait aux experts les projets des budgets d’Etats et les projets de 
budgets de quelques communes pour 1929 et s’ils les invitait a procéder a 
quelques constatations sur place la ot la réorganisation serait déja terminée. 

Quant au casernement des policiers en service individuel, la Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs ne s’oppose pas a ce que ces policiers soient autorisés a habiter 
d’anciens batiments militaires, a condition que ces batiments perdent tout 
caractére militaire et soient transformés en véritables logements civils d’accord 
avec les experts. 


7 Cf. Volume II, No. 341. 
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Dans ces conditions, et considérant que le prochain réglement de ces 
diverses questions ne doit étre occasion d’aucune difficulté réelle, c’est la 
question des mesures administratives qui a retenu toute l’attention de la 
conférence. A cet égard, et si désireuse qu’elle soit de hater le départ des 
experts, elle estime indispensable que, au préalable, ces mesures, relatives 
a la réorganisation de la police, en tant que celle-ci a fait l’objet des ententes 
antéricurement intervenues, soient arrétées d’accord avec les experts et mises 
en vigueur 4 tout le moins pour les Etats suivants: Prusse, Baviére, Saxe, 
Hesse, Bade, Wurtemberg, Thuringe. 

Quant aux réglements d’instruction, 11 suffirait que fussent expressément 
approuvés par les experts ceux qui, d’aprés les indications fournies par le 
Gouvernement allemand lui-méme, doivent servir de modeéles aux différents 
Etats. 

Lorsque les conditions ainsi énoncées se trouveront réalisées, dans le cas 
ou d’autres Etats ne seraient pas encore complétement en régle, il appartien- 
drait naturellement au Gouvernement allemand de prendre, vis-a-vis des 
Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs, au nom de 
chacun des Etats en question, l’engagement d’adopter sans retard, en ce qui 
concerne leurs polices respectives, des dispositions conformes aux principes 
posés et appliqués a |’égard des autres Etats. 

2. En ce qui concerne ’aliénation ou la transformation des établissements mili- 
taires en excédent, il y a lieu, avant le retrait des experts, de fixer sur les bases 
arrétées en 1926 un programme comportant leur vente ou leur transformation 
(cette derniére devant, d’ailleurs, étre effectuée dans tous les cas par |’Etat 
allemand ou par l’acquéreur) ; l’exécution de ce programme sera échelonnée 
d’une maniére uniforme (a raison de 25 pour cent par an) sur une période 
de quatre ans a dater du 1* avril 1928, le Gouvernement allemand s’en- 
gageant, d’autre part, a communiquer aux Gouvernements représentés a la 
Conférence des Ambassadeurs, 4 l’expiration de chaque période annuelle, 
les résultats obtenus durant cette période. Le plan devra, d’autre part, 
prévoir le cas des établissements jusqu’a présent conservés en territoires 
rhénans pour les besoins des armées d’occupation. 

Afin que l’exécution progressive du programme qui sera ainsi arrété ne 
réserve a l’avenir aucune difficulté, il serait essentiel de déterminer suivant 
quels types les transformations devront étre effectuées. La conférence estime 
que l’accord ne pourra se réaliser, en ce qui concerne ces types, que par un 
examen fait en commun sur place, par des représentants allemands et par les 
experts, de certains établissements déja transformeés. 

Il va de soi que rien n’est changé aux engagements déja pris par le Gou- 
vernement allemand, notamment en ce qui concerne soit le démantélement, 
au fur et a mesure de 1]’évacuation, des ouvrages fortifiés conservés dans les 
territoires rhénans pour les besoins des armées d’occupation, soit des établisse- 
ments de ces mémes territoires qui ont fait l’objet d’un protocole spécial 
du ro décembre 1927,8 soit les engagements relatifs 4 la suppression des 
aménagements militaires des wagons. 

8 Not printed. 
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Parmi les questions dont les experts devaient poursuivre le redressement 
figurait l’exécution des décrets du Président du Reich destinés a supprimer 
Pactivité militaire des associations, ainsi qu’a faire disparaitre les organisa- 
tions de réserve. 


La Conférence des Ambassadeurs doit constater que sur ces points l’action 
entreprise par le Gouvernement allemand n’a pas donné tous les résultats 
qu'elle était en droit d’attendre lorsque la Commission de Controle a été 
retirée. Elle constate, en particulier, sur le vu des documents communiqués 
officiellement aux experts, que notamment une association aussi importante 
que le Stahlhelm fait usage d’un réglement qui donne a croire qu’une partie 
de cette association a des caractéristiques militaires. Le Gouvernement 
allemand répondrait mal a esprit qui anime la présente communication 
s'il ne veillait pas a l’observation des engagements qu’il a pris dans ce 
domaine. 


La conférence constate, d’autre part, que, malgré les questions posées par 
les experts aux autorités compétentes, aucune précision ne leur a été fournie 
concernant la dissolution d’organisation[s] telles que le Grenzschutz de 
Prusse orientale, organisations dont l’existence est contraire aux ordonnances 
promulguées par le Président du Reich en application du traité.° La con- 
férence ne veut pas rouvrir une discussion sur ce point; elle doit, cependant, 
demander au Gouvernement allemand de lui donner lassurance qu’il 
n’existe et qu’il n’existera sur ces diverses frontiéres aucune activité militaire 
illicite, aucun organisme territorial non prévu par le traité, non plus 
qu’aucun dépét d’armes ou de matériels en dehors de ceux qui ont été 
maintenus d’accord avec la Commission militaire interalliée de Contrdéle en 
vertu de l’article 168 du traité. 

Veuillez, &c., 
A. BRIAND 
9 The Treaty of Versailles. 
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Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received August 24) 
No. 638 [C 6419/969/18] 
BERLIN, August 22, 1928 
My Lord, 

The Secretary of State spoke to me at some length this afternoon regarding 
existing relations between the Locarno Powers. There had, he said, been an 
unfortunate series of incidents and events which were being exploited by 
circles who were opposed to the Locarno policy. He instanced the Zwei- 
briicken incident, the attitude of the Ambassadors’ Conference towards the 
desired extension of the Riissel[s]heim station, and the cooperation in the 
French Rhineland manoeuvres of the VIII Hussars. He agreed that these 


t For the incident at Zweibriicken see No. 116, note 1. For the announcement of the 
invitation extended by the French military authorities for the 8th Royal Irish Hussars to 
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incidents had by now either been amicably settled or were in themselves not 
of serious significance. They had however created a bad impression on public 
Opinion and in modern Germany the Government was peculiarly sensitive, 
to his own great despair, to the breezes of popular disapproval. In the 
present instance he particularly regretted this wave of suspicion which had 
come over Germany since the German public would shortly have to swallow 
a very bitter pill in the shape of our agreement with France regarding trained 
reserves.2. I had already explained to him how the true scope and purport 
of the Anglo-French compromise had been distorted by the Press. The fact 
remained, however, that on a point which was of vital importance to Ger- 
many we had changed our point of view. The German Delegation at Geneva 
would, as he had warned me, in any case have to raise the disarmament 
question. They had not as yet decided whether this should be done in a 
written memorial or by some speech to the Assembly. In some form or 
other they would be obliged to ask the Assembly why such hittle progress 
had been made with disarmament, and their enquiry would now, since the 
rumours of an Anglo-French understanding about reserves, be rendered even 
more difficult and more delicate. 

2. Then there was the Rhineland. There were people who argued that 
the German Government were making a mistake in laying so much stress on 
this question. Was it worth, such people enquired, begging the Powers to 
grant something which would in any event materialise in six short years? 
Herr von Schubert did not himself share these views. He thought that the 
evacuation of the Rhineland was desirable, not for sentimental reasons 
(which meant little to him) but for essential reasons of policy and economics. 
Franco-German relations would never be normal until the Rhineland was 
evacuated; and until these relations were normal how could the essential 
economic problems of Europe be settled? I asked him what problems he 
had in mind. He made an embracing but vague gesture, and then continued 
as follows :—‘*Well, for one thing there is Russia. ‘That is one of the problems. 
It is a mistaken idea that Russia consists entirely of Bolsheviks’. Having 
uttered this cryptic sentence he veered back rapidly to the question of 
German opinion. The Rhineland, so long as it was occupied, became the 
bogey of successive German Governments. With this question pending, no 
Government of the left would for long feel secure. 

3. I asked him what procedure Dr Stresemann had in mind. I much 
doubted whether you, My Lord, would desire to discuss the Rhineland at all. 
Had Dr Stresemann received any intimation that M. Briand would be dis- 
posed to open the question? Herr von Schubert replied that in any case Dr 
have brigade training with the French cavalry on the Rhine in September see The Times, 
August 16, 1928, p. 10. With reference to these exercises Lord Cushendun minuted on 
August 1o that ‘there is no reason why the armies of joint occupation should not jointly 
carry out manoeuvres’. The Conference of Ambassadors had decided on July 25 that their 
reply to the German request to extend Riisselsheim station should be delayed pending 
the forthcoming report of the Versailles Committee on the general improvement of the 


Rhineland railway system. 
2 See Chapter ITI. 
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Stresemann could not return from Paris and Geneva without having made 
some attempt. I asked him as a matter of personal curiosity what Dr Strese- 
mann would do if, as I had seen foreshadowed in some sections of the Press, 
M. Briand offered him the early evacuation of the second zone. He said 
that all would depend on how the offer were made. If the evacuation of 
Koblentz were grudgingly offered on conditions, and as the last word of the 
French, then Dr Stresemann might well argue that it was not worth his while 
to place himself under an obligation to the French for a concession which 
would in any case materialise little more than a year later. If, on the other 
hand, the French offered the evacuation of the second zone as a friendly 
gesture and as an earnest of further concessions to come, then the German 
Government would doubtless be delighted to receive it in the spirit in which 
it was offered. 

4. In conclusion Herr von Schubert expressed his deep regret at learning 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain had been so seriously ill and his pleasure at the 
prospect of making your further acquaintance at Geneva. He expressed 
the hope that Your Lordship would extend to him the same frank advice 
and assistance which he had always received from Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
I assured him that on this point he could feel completely at his ease. 


I have, &c., 
HAROLD NICOLSON 


No. 135 


Extract from minute by Mr. Selby dated 22 August, 1928' 
[C 6444/969/18] 


I saw the Secretary of State at Twitts Ghyll? to-day............... 3 

Our conversation then turned to the question of the Rhineland, and I told 
Sir Austen of the German representations, and the reaction of the various 
Powers concerned, in particular of Lord Cushendun’s reply to the Italian 
Ambassador. 

Sir Austen expressed the view that it was impudent on the part of Germany 
to suggest that we had deviated from the policy of Locarno, and that it might 
be as well if I were to take an opportunity of telling Herr Stresemann, or 
alternatively, Herr von Schubert, that I had been to see Sir Austen shortly 
before leaving for Geneva who had told me that, while he had heard of the 
German representations, he had not, owing to his illness, been able to take 
any part in the resultant discussion. He had, however, been engaged in 
perusing the latest volume of Messrs. Gooch and Temperley’s collection of 
Diplomatic Documents, and he would much like to draw Dr. Stresemann’s 


1 Heading as on filed copy. The full text of this minute by the Private Secretary to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is untraced in Foreign Office archives. 

2 Sir A. Chamberlain’s country house in Sussex. 

3 Omission in filed copy. 
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attention to Crowe’s memorandum, included in the publication, written 
some time in 1906???+ He suggests I should take out a copy of the volume 
with me for the purpose of letting Dr. Stresemann see Crowe’s memorandum, 
as it might well be contended that the policy which was being pursued by 
Germany to-day bore some resemblance to that pursued by Germany before 
the war. 

In 1906 Crowe indicated how every concession made to Germany only 
whetted her appetite for more. In effect, far as we had pushed the policy 
of concession we had entirely failed to improve our relations with Germany 
or induce in her any kind of recognition of our friendly disposition towards 
her. 

The German Government showed indications of developing a very similar 
state of mind. Notwithstanding, all that has been done to alleviate her 
difficulties since Locarno, she continues to parade her grievances and now 
to suggest that the Allied Powers were failing in the undertakings given to 
her at Locarno. More than this, Sir Austen had seen it suggested in the 
German Press that even were the Allies to accede to German wishes for the 
earlier evacuation of the occupied zones the Allies would be doing no more 
than was required of them, and even after the evacuation Germany would 
owe them no gratitude. The question might well be asked, as Crowe asked 
it in 1906, what conceivable purpose could be served by endeavouring, as 
the Allied Powers undoubtedly had done since Locarno, in meeting German 
wishes since whatever was done the purpose of placing our relations with 
Germany on a footing of real friendship and confidence never seemed to be 
achieved so far as German public opinion was concerned. 

As an indication of the manner in which influential people in Germany 
seemed to go out of their way to create difficulties for themselves and arouse 
allied misgivings, Sir Austen would like to instance the recent pronounce- 
ments in regard to the Anschluss, Germany and Germans should know 
perfectly well that there was no more delicate question than that of the 
Anschluss and none more likely if raised to cast suspicions on the ultimate 
aims of Germany on the continent of Europe. 

So far as an anticipated evacuation was concerned Germany was as well 
aware as any Power of the conditions on which it could be achieved and it 
was for her to put forward a serious proposal which would then receive the 
consideration it deserved at the hands of the Allied Powers. 

So far as the French were concerned, Sir Austen considered that the line 
should be that it should be impressed on them that British public opinion 
would not tolerate undue delay in tackling the question, and that he trusted 
Monsieur Briand would bear this well in mind in any discussions which might 
result from the recent German démarche. 


4 Punctuation as in filed copy. The reference was to the memorandum dated January 1, 
1907, by Sir E. Crowe, then Head of the Western Department of the Foreign Office, on the 
present state of British relations with France and Germany, printed as Appendix A to 
G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley, British Documents on the Origins of the War 1898-1914, 
vol. i11 (London, 1928). 
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Sir Austen asked me in conclusion to make a record of the views he had 
expressed to me and submit it to Sir Ronald Lindsay and Lord Cushendun. 
He gave me personal messages for Monsieur Briand, Dr. Stresemann and 
Senor Quinones.5 
W. SELBY 


5 Sefior Quifiones de Leon was Spanish Ambassador at Paris. 


No. 136 


Note from the French Ambassador to Lord Cushendun 


[C 6405/48/62] 
AMBASSADE DE FRANCE, LONDRES, le 23 Aotlt 1928 


D’ordre de son Gouvernement, |’Ambassadeur de France a l’honneur de 
faire parvenir, ci-joint, 4 Son Excellence le Principal Secrétaire d’Etat de Sa 
Majesté Britannique aux Affaires Etrangéres une note verbale relative a la 
dette de guerre de la France et répondant a |’Aide-Mémoire, sur le méme 
sujet, remis a M. Briand le 19 Juillet dernier, par l’ Ambassadeur d’ Angleterre 
a Paris.? 

M. de Fleuriau saisit, &c., 


ENcLosurRE IN No. 136 


Le Gouvernement de la République a pris connaissance, avec un vif intérét, 
de l’Aide-Mémoire relatif aux dettes de guerre de la France, qui lui a été 
transmis le 19 Juillet, d’ordre du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique, 
par Son Excellence Ambassadeur de Grande-Bretagne 4 Paris. II tient a 
remercier le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique de la netteté avec 
laquelle celui-ci a bien voulu faire connaitre sa manicre de voir sur une 
question au sujet de laquelle il importe de dissiper tout malentendu et 1 
tient a répondre dans le méme esprit. 

1. A aucun moment, le Gouvernement de la République n’a oublié les 
assurances données 4 M. Winstin [sic] Churchill, a la fin du mois de Juillet 
1926, au sujet de son intention de soumettre aux Chambres frangaises la 
ratification des accords sur les dettes dans le plus court délai possible, et au 
plus tard a l’automne de la méme année; mais le Gouvernement de la 
République a toujours expressément réservé les droits souverains de la 
représentation nationale. Si la ratification n’a pu étre obtenue, le Gouverne- 
ment de la République en a fait connaitre les raisons au Gouvernement de 
Sa Majesté Britannique a plusieurs reprises, a la fin de Pannée 1926, et au 
début de l’Année 1927.2 Le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique a 
d’ailleurs bien voulu apprécier la situation respective du Gouvernement 
et du Parlement francais en acceptant de conclure un premier accord 


1 See No. 98, note 2. 2 See Volume II, No. 426. 
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provisoire, pour l’Année 1927-1928 et, la situation n’ayant pas changé, 
en renouvelant cet accord pour l’Année 1928-1929.3 

2. Le Parlement frangais serait sans doute disposé a ratifier les accords 
sur les dettes s’il avait la conviction que la France pourra faire face a ses 
engagements pendant toute la période de 62 années prévue par les accords. 
Mais sans parler des autres éléments de sa situation financiére, il subsiste 
encore a son avis trop d’incertitude sur les paiements de réparations, dont 
limportance est cependant capitale, pour qu’il puisse engager définitivement 
et sans réserve le pays envers ses créanciers. Sans doute, la situation n’est- 
elle pas exactement la méme pour l’accord avec la Grande-Bretagne et pour 
l'accord avec les Etats-Unis. Mais il n’en est pas moins vrai que les réserves 
acceptées par M. Winston Churchill sont considérées par la partie de beau- 
coup la plus importante de l’opinion parlementaire comme n’assurant a la 
France qu’une sauvegarde incertaine et limitée. I] en est a plus forte raison 
ainsi pour les accords avec l’Amérique, que nous nous trouverions sans doute 
obligés de ratifier le jour oti serait ratifié l’accord avec l’Angleterre. Cet état 
d’esprit continue a retarder la ratification des accords sur les dettes et la 
rend, en fait, tout-a-fait impossible en ce moment. 

g. Le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique considére cependant que 
le Parlement Frangais accepterait de modifier son point de vue, si le Président 
du Conseil le lui demandait en posant la question de confiance. Le Gouverne- 
ment francais estime de son devoir d’affirmer au Gouvernement de Sa 
Majesté Britannique que cette tentative de pression sur les Chambres n’aurait 
actuellement aucune chance de réussir. II suffit pour s’en rendre compte de 
constater que, depuis deux ans, chaque fois qu’il a été parlé des dettes a la 
Chambre ou au Sénat, personne ne s’est prononcé pour la ratification. Le 
Président du Conseil a eu, du reste, l’occasion de recueillir 4 maintes reprises 
le sentiment des membres des Commissions des deux Chambres, qui, jus- 
qu’ici, se sont volontairement abstenues de rapporter les projets déposés en 
1926, en vue de la ratification des accords. Il a pu procéder, depuis les 
derniéres élections législatives, 4 des consultations personnelles auprés des 
membres les plus influents du Parlement. Ces entretiens l’ont confirmé dans 
sa conviction que le Parlement Francais continuait 4 étre nettement opposé 
a la ratification. 

Le Gouvernement de la République tient d’ailleurs a indiquer au Gou- 
vernement de Sa Majesté Britannique qu’il n’est nullement revenu, malgré 
cela, sur les assurances formelles qu’il lui a données en 1926 de maintenir 
cette ratification au programme des travaux parlementaires. Les projets de 
loi déposés sous la précédente législature n’ayant pas été rapportés en temps 
utile et étant devenus caducs, il les a déposés a nouveau, pendant la pre- 
miére session de la nouvelle Chambre; et si, dans son discours sur la stabilisa- 
tion, le Président du Conseil a signalé [attitude conciliante dont les 
créanciers de la France, et notamment la Grande-Bretagne, ont fait preuve 
jusqu’a ce jour, il ne semble pas que l’opinion publique britannique puisse 

3 Cf. Mr. Churchill’s statements of February 17, 1927, and June 28, 1928, printed in 
Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 202, cols. 1104-5, and vol. 219, col. 691, respectively. 
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se formaliser de ce que I|’attention du Parlement ait été ainsi attirée sur un 
probléme dont la solution définitive dépend de sa seule décision. 

Il n’échappe d’ailleurs certainement pas au Gouvernement de Sa Majesté 
Britannique qu’une insistance de la part des créanciers de la France eit 
compromis irrémédiablement tout espoir d’obtenir la ratification des accords, 
et le Gouvernement Frangais note avec satisfaction que le Gouvernement de 
Sa Majesté Britannique maintient la méme attitude amicale dans son Aide- 
Mémoire du 1g Juillet. 

4. Le Gouvernement de la République doit d’ailleurs ajouter que si 
Paccord Caillaux—Churchill n’a pas été ratifié, le Gouvernement Francais 
a néanmoins versé en fait au Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique, 
depuis 1926, des annuités équivalentes a celles qui résultent dudit accord. 
Cet accord a donc été exécuté dans ses dispositions principales, et 11 con- 
tinuera a4 l’étre tant que les paiements de l’Allemagne le permettront. Sans 
doute, le Gouvernement actuel ne peut pas engager ses successeurs, mais il 
insiste auprés de Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique sur le fait que 
ce n’est pas sur le montant des annuités figurant dans l’accord Anglo- 
Francais qu’ont porté les principales objections du Parlement. Elles ont 
porté sur l’impossibilité pour la France de savoir si elle pourrait payer et 
transférer, pendant 62 ans, alors qu’a l’heure présente, nous ne sommes 
fixés ni sur la durée ni sur l’exécution du plan Dawes. Mais la méthode 
des versements provisionnels a été autorisée par le Parlement explicitement 
l’an dernier, implicitement cette année, et il y a toutes raisons d’admettre 
que, sauf objection de la part de ses créanciers, la France est décidée a per- 
sévérer dans cette politique aussi longtemps qu’elle sera réguli¢rement payée 
par l’Allemagne. 

5. Le Gouvernement de la République a examiné avec une attention par- 
ticuliére le Paragraphe 4 de |’Aide-Mémoire du 1g Juillet, dans lequel le 
Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique affirme, sur la foi de renseigne- 
ments que nous ignorons, qu’en l’absence d’une ratification de l’accord 
Mellon—Bérenger, le Gouvernement des Etats-Unis se refuserait 4 participer 
a une discussion éventuelle d’un réglement général des réparations et des 
dettes intérallices. 

Créanciére de Allemagne au titre des réparations et débitrice au titre 
des dettes intérallines [stc], la France n’aurait é€videmment aucune raison de 
s’opposer a un pareil réglement général s’il était établi en tenant tout le 
compte nécessaire de ses droits aux réparations. Le Gouvernement de la 
République n’est nullement demandeur en l’espéce, et il ne peut que faire 
savoir au Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique que si lopportunité de 
ce réglement général vient a étre reconnue, les Chambres frangaises qui 
auront 4 approuver les conditions définitives et la fixation de la durée des 
paiements de |’Allemagne auront aussi nécessairement a se prononcer sur les 
conditions définitives du réglement des dettes de la France envers les Etats- 
Unis et la Grande-Bretagne. Et, 4 ce moment, la question de la ratification 
se présentera sans doute sous un aspect nouveau. 
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No. 137 


Sir I’. Lindley (Oslo) to Lord Cushendun (Received August 24, 6.5 p.m.) 
No. 36 Telegraphic [N 4250/141/38] 
OSLO, August 24, 1928, 4.45 p.m. 

Your despatch No. 347.! 

I have addressed note to Norwegian government in accordance with your 
instructions but I have at the same time asked Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
privately not to make desired communication to Soviet government until 
they hear further from me. My reason is that I am certain that Soviet 
government with their extraordinary mentality would consider notification 
at this moment of our intention to send fishery cruisers to Murman coast as 
a reprisal for their refusal to allow British man-of-war to fetch bodies of 
submarine victims from Kronstad[t],? (see my telegram No. 34).3 I recom- 
mend therefore that notification be postponed until the bodies from sub- 
marine have been brought home. If you do not agree with this course I 
will at once request Ministry of Foreign Affairs to proceed with notification.‘ 


I No. 132. 

2 Trawlers of the Soviet Baltic fleet had recently discovered in Caporsky Bay the British 
submarine L55 sunk in June 1919. The submarine was towed to Kronstadt, and arrange- 
ments were being made between the Admiralty and the Soviet authorities to transfer the 
bodies of the crew to England. 3 This telegram of August 22 is not printed. 

* Foreign Office telegram No. 27 to Oslo of August 27 conveyed approval of the proposal 
to postpone notification. 


No. 138 


The Earl of Balfour! to Mr. Leeper (Warsaw) 


No. 432 (C 6413/969/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 27, 1928 
Sir, 

The Polish Minister called on Sir R. Lindsay on August 20 and asked for 
information as to what had been going on with regard to the evacuation of 
the Rhineland. Sir R. Lindsay told him in reply of the views of His Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the matter. 

2. Monsieur Skirmunt then referred to the interview given by Monsieur 
Zaleski to certain newspaper reporters at Paris in the month of June? and 
said that a feeling existed in Poland that evacuation of the Rhineland would 
affect Poland’s position and might call for some further guarantees for 


t Lord Balfour was in charge of the Foreign Office, August 26 to September 6, during the 
absence of Lord Cushendun in Paris, August 26-8, where he signed the Treaty of the 
Renunciation of War (see No. 451) and Geneva where he attended the Ninth Assembly of 
the League of Nations (see No. 146, note 1). Lord Birkenhead, Secretary of State for India, 
took charge of the Foreign Office from September 7. 

2 Cf. No. 60, note g. 
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Poland. Sir R. Lindsay replied that he had perhaps better be perfectly 
frank. If any hopes were being roused in Poland in this direction they had 
better be suppressed as soon as possible, as they were only likely to lead to 
disappointment. The questions of evacuation and of the compensation to 
be paid for evacuation before the time stipulated in the treaty} were extremely 
complicated and would cause the utmost difficulty to the powers of Europe, 
and it would be quite impossible to further complicate them by introducing 
Polish claims. 

3. Monsieur Skirmunt entirely acquiesced in this view and said that he was 
only mentioning a feeling which existed in Poland, and that no claims in the 
sense he had mentioned had ever been formulated. 


Iam, &c., 
(For Lord Cushendun) 
C. HowarpD SMITH 


3 Of Versailles. 


No. 139 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to the Earl of Balfour (Received August 28) 
No. 1452 [C 6507/969/18] 

PARIS, August 27, 1928 

His Majesty’s representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit here- 

with copy of a memorandum by Lord Cushendun reporting M. Briand’s 

conversation with Dr. Stresemann on the question of occupation and evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 139 
Record by Lord Cushendun of a conversation with M. Briand 
PARIS, August 27, 1928 

In the course of a visit I paid to M. Briand this morning he told me that 
he had seen Dr. Stresemann yesterday afternoon who had touched lightly 
upon the question of the evacuation of the Rhineland.! 

M. Briand said that it was not the intention of the French Government 
to enter upon any direct conversations with the Germans on this question. 
He had made this clear to Dr. Stresemann, and had told him that when the 
question came to be discussed it must be with all the Powers interested par- 
ticipating in the conversations. M. Briand said that he had also indicated 
to Dr. Stresemann that it would be undesirable that these conversations 


t For an account by Dr. Stresemann of his conversation with M. Briand and also of his 
conversation with M. Poincaré on August 27 see Gustav Stresemann, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 380-92. 
A confidential account of these conversations was communicated to Sir R. Lindsay in a 
letter of September 7 from Mr. S. D. Waley, who had received it from the correspondent of 
a London newspaper. 
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should take place in the absence of Sir Austen Chamberlain who had taken 
part in all the discussions affecting the question for a final settlement with 
Germany. He concluded by saying that of course it would be necessary to 
tackle the question seriously, but he considered that it was essential that the 
next discussion should, if possible, lead to a final and complete settlement 
as any partial arrangement would only lead to further difficulties. 

Incidentally M. Briand observed that he had told Dr. Stresemann that 
the Socialists had a too simple and confiding outlook on the question of the 
evacuation of the Rhineland. They seemed to consider it sufficient for them 
to raise their hats to their departing guests and offer their hand for a farewell 
handshake. M. Briand said that he had told Dr. Stresemann that the Allied 
Powers would be greatly pleased with the courtesy of the raising of the hat 
and still more so with the friendly handshake as a token of farewell provided 
that the outstretched hand held something substantial in its palm. 

I told M. Briand that I thought he was fully aware of the point of view of 
His Majesty’s Government as regards the question of the occupation and 
that it was unnecessary for me again to re-emphasise it to him. M. Briand 
said that he was fully aware of the point of view of His Majesty’s Government. 


CUSHENDUN 
No. 140 
Record by Lord Cushendun of a conversation with Monsieur Poincaré (Parts)! 
[C 6508/96/18] 


PARIS, August 27, 1928 
In the course of a visit of courtesy which I paid to M. Poincaré at the 
Ministry of Finance this morning, I asked him whether there were any 
matters of an official nature which he desired to discuss with me. After a 
little thought M. Poincaré said that he did not think there was any point 
which he wished to raise. It was the view of the French Government that it 
was better to avoid an immediate discussion with Germany in regard to the 
Rhineland, and if this coincided with the British point of view it was in com- 
plete accord with the opinion of the French Government. I said that M. 
Poincaré would appreciate that as my function was of a temporary nature 
I could not speak with the same authority as Sir Austen Chamberlain, and it 
seemed to me that it would be convenient that a discussion of the problem 
of the occupation should be postponed until Sir Austen could take part. 
M. Poincaré indicated his entire agreement with this view. 
CusHENDUN 


1 This record was received in the Foreign Office on August 28 under cover of Paris 
despatch No. 1453 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
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No. 141 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received September 5) 
No. 670 [C 6705/307/18} 
BERLIN, September 1, 1928 
My Lord, 

On the receipt of your despatch No. 1073! (C.6094/307/18) of the 14th 
of August, I addressed an official Note to the German Government (No. 288 
of the 16th of August) in which I embodied your draft aide-mémoire regard- 
ing the extension to Dominion imports of the procedure established under 
the Reparation Recovery Act. I have since enforced these written arguments 
by frequent verbal representations. I have myself been able to extract from 
the German Government little more than reiterated assurances that our 
representations will be carefully considered, but that our demands appear to 
them unnecessary from our own point of view and likely to furnish an em- 
barrassing precedent from the point of view of the German Government. 
Though well provided with arguments to show that the proposed extension 
will not in all likelihood constitute a precedent, and though enabled to 
contend that compliance with our demands would in the end be far less irk- 
some for the German Government than would be their rejection, I have as 
yet not felt very strong on the why and wherefore of these demands being 
raised at this moment and in an apparently cloudless sky. In the absence on 
leave of Mr Rowe Dutton I have felt it better to adopt a gnomic attitude on 
this point and to keep within my depth. Of late, I have been relieved to 
learn that Your Lordship will yourself raise the matter at Geneva with the 
Secretary of State. 

2. Meanwhile, the Commercial Secretary to this Embassy was, much 
against his will, drawn into a discussion of the matter by Dr Ritter, the Head 
of the Commercial Section of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Dr Ritter’s 
remarks, with their attempt to counter our implied threat of raising the 
percentage to 40%, are of considerable interest and I have the honour 
therefore to enclose Mr Thelwall’s account of the conversation as it took 
place. 

I have, &c., 
Harrop NIcoLson 


ENCLosurRE IN No. 14! 
Note by Mr. Thelwall on conversation with Dr. Ritter 


Copy BERLIN, August 30, 1928 

In the course of conversation with Herr Ritter at the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs yesterday he mentioned that he was somewhat perturbed at the way 
the negotiations concerning the extension of the 26% reparations levy were 
going. I told him that this matter was entirely outside my province and 
that I knew nothing about the notes that had been exchanged on the subject 


I No. 130. 
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and was not in a position to discuss it. He insisted, however, on telling me 
his views. He said that the German Government had replied in an excep- 
tionally frank and conciliatory manner to our original proposal? and had 
now received a note from us in which it was indicated that if the Germans 
would not agree to the extension of the 26% levy to the whole of the British 
Empire, the percentage levied in Great Britain alone would be increased to 
40%. Herr Ritter continued that if such an increase were made the German 
Government would certainly not agree to the present system of lump sum 
payments, but would leave it to His Majesty’s Government to collect the 
levy in England as formerly. Such a procedure, however, would reintroduce 
discrimination against German goods. The removal of such discrimination 
had been one of the conditions precedent to the conclusion of the commercial 
treaty and if the differential treatment were reintroduced, Germany could 
no longer give most favoured nation treatment to British goods, in other 
words the commercial treaty would lapse. Herr Ritter went on to say that 
of course a serious and difficult question of this kind would have to be care- 
fully considered by the competent authorities and by the Cabinet, but he 
felt practically certain that the German Government would not agree either 
to the extension of the levy to the British Empire or to its increase to 40% in 
Great Britain. Herr Ritter added that he failed to understand our anxiety 
in this matter, as there never had been nor was likely to be any difficulty in 
connection with the transfer of the British share of reparation payments. 
If there were any indications that any such difficulties were likely to arise, 
it would surely be time enough to bring up the question of a change in the 
levy. 
F. ‘THELWALL 


2 See the enclosure in No. 91. 


No. 142 


Letter from Mr. Palairet to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 


[W 4381 /358/38] 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, September 3, 1928 
My dear Harold 
We learn from what is believed to be a trustworthy source that 
Stomoniakov, Soviet Assistant Commissar for Foreign Trade, visited Berlin 
in July with the object of improving commercial relations with the German 
Government and German firms and that by the end of July he had taken the 
following steps :— 


(a) He had arrived at an agreement with the A.E.G.! which aimed at 
removing any misunderstandings which had arisen as a result of the 


t Allgemeine Elektrizitats Gesellschaft, i.e. General Electricity Company. 
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recent Don Basin trial,2 and which cleared the ground for the discus- 
sion of new participation of the A.E.G. in Soviet industry. 

(b) He had entered into negotiations with the firms of Schwarzkopf 
(Berliner Machine-Fabrik Wildau). 

(c) He had entered into negotiations with the Directors of the ‘D’ Banks: 
regarding the granting of an 18 months’ credit for the purchase of 
railway material (waggons, signal apparatus, rails, cisterns, etc.) to 
the extent of 80,000,000 roubles. The Banks asked for 112% for a 
credit of 2/3 of the total sum of orders placed, and negotiations were 
proceeding with the Metal Industry Verein (President v. Fischer) in 
this connexion. Directors of the Gosbank,+ Scheinman, Tumanov and 
others, were expected in Berlin in connexion with these negotiations 
within the course of a few days. 

(d) Stomoniakov, together with Krestinski,’ had discussed with repre- 
sentatives of the German Foreign Office the possibilities of renewing 
negotiations for the Trade Agreement, and the creation of a more 
favourable attitude in German business and financial circles towards 


the U.S.S.R.° 


It is understood that the German authorities were prepared to meet the 
Soviet authorities half way and that the Press Section of the Auswaertiges 
Amt had already used its influence to end the anti-Soviet campaign in a 
section of the German Press. 

The same source states that Stomoniakov was anxious, through the agency 
of German financial and industrial circles, to get into touch with financial 
and trading groups in London, and that both Litvinov and Chicherin? (one 
of whom would probably be present at Geneva in September) were desirous 
that the ground should be prepared for discussions with the British before 
the next League Assembly meeting. 

So far there have been no signs of such feelers in London except for the 
visit of a certain Monsieur Karytos, a Greek, who has had interviews with 
various people in the City about raising a loan for the Soviet Government. 
So far, however, nothing appears to have come from this. Have you any 
information on the above report? 

C. M. PALarret 


2 Cf. No. 1. 

3 i.e. the Deutsche Bank, Disconto-Gesellschaft, Dresdner Bank and Darmstadter Bank. 

4 The Soviet State Bank. 

5 Soviet Ambassador at Berlin. 

6 Mr. Nicolson had reported in Berlin despatch No. 669 of September 1 (received 
September 5) that in view of the Soviet release of the arrested German engineers (cf. note 2) 
‘the German Government have given Moscow to understand that they are now prepared to 
resume the conversations concerning the application of the Russo-German Commercial 
Treaty. It has been agreed that the negotiations shall be resumed in October.’ 

7 Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 
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No. 143 


The Earl of Balfour to Sir F. Lindley (Oslo) 


No. 31 Telegraphic [N 4367/141/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 4, 1928, 2.50 p.m. 
Your despatch No. 394.! 
Please request Norwegian Gov[ernmen]t to convey notification to Soviet 
Gov[ernmen]t without delay. 


1 Not printed. This despatch of August 28 transmitted a copy of Sir F. Lindley’s note 
referred to in No. 137, and reported more fully on the points dealt with in No. 137. Sir F. 
Lindley further argued against notifying the Soviet Government of British intentions on the 
ground that the Soviet Government might strengthen their naval forces in northern waters 
and suggested that it might be better to treat the question as a matter of routine. 


No. 144 


The Earl of Balfour to Colonel Ryan (Coblenz) 
No. 191 [C 6550/969/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 4, 1928 
Sir, 

I observe from your despatch No. 111! of August 28th that discussions have 
been initiated between yourself and your French and Belgian colleagues on 
the subject of the measures that may require to be taken in the event of the 
evacuation of the Coblenz Zone. 

2. While I approve this initiative, the information at present at my 
disposal inclines me however to regard the evacuation of the Coblenz Zone 
apart from that of all the territory at present under occupation as an improb- 
able contingency. I do not therefore desire for the present to express any 
opinion regarding the six chief questions which it is noted will, in your 
opinion and that of your colleagues require settlement 1n connexion with the 
evacuation of the Coblenz Zone. I request, however, that you will keep in 
view the desirability of inducing your colleagues to proceed if possible to 
early reductions in their staffs, irrespective of the prospects of the evacuation 
of the whole or part of the occupied Rhineland. 

3. Finally, I would lay stress on the importance of the observance of due 
discretion regarding the discussions mentioned in your despatch under refer- 
ence. General knowledge that the High Commissioners were engaged on the 
preparation of a scheme in connexion with a prospective evacuation of the 


1 This despatch summarised discussion on the six chief questions which would arise 
in connexion with an anticipated evacuation of the Coblenz zone. These points were: 
(a) the conclusion of the Amnesty; (5) the delimitation of the northern frontier of the 
territory remaining occupied; (c) the rail and river communications of the Armies through 
unoccupied Germany; (d) the settlement of outstanding claims against the Armies and the 
High Commission; (e) the seat of the High Commission; (f) the strength of the staff of the 
High Commission. 
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Coblenz Zone might give rise to many hopes in Germany and occasion much 
speculation there and elsewhere (which would, as things are at present, be 
quite unjustified), and might in the result, prove gravely embarrassing to the 
ex-allied Governments. 
Iam, &c., 
(For Lord Cushendun) 
C. Howarp SMITH 


No. 145 


Mr. Leeper (Warsaw) to Lord Cushendun (Received September 10) 


No. 351 (LN 4473/507/55] 
WARSAW, September 6, 1928 
My Lord, 

In my despatch no. 342! of August 22nd I had the honour to report certain 
remarks made to me by the Minister of Foreign Affairs regarding Polish 
relations with Russia. M. Zaleski explained that he was not uneasy about any 
act of aggression on the part of Russia for the simple reason that the Soviet 
Government would not risk the danger that they would incur from a defeated 
Russian army. 

2. M. Zaleski’s remarks imply of course the continuance of a serious 
Government in Russia, that is to say a government capable of maintaining 
order for some time to come. I have since spoken to several Poles on the 
subject and I find general agreement that the internal situation in Russia 
is not sufficiently serious to threaten the stability of the Soviet Government. 
The problem the latter are confronted with is an agricultural one viz. how 
to increase the production of corn under the existing system of small peasant 
proprietorship. One Pole I spoke with told me most emphatically that he 
considered the Soviet Government were approaching it in the only practical 
and reasonable way in endeavouring to create collective farms. He did not 
believe that success in this direction would come quickly. After all the land 
problem at the time of the revolution and afterwards had been far too big 
for any Government to tackle. The peasants had just taken the land for 
themselves without any control from headquarters. It was now clear that 
an unsystematic exploitation of the land was uneconomic. The peasants 
were too numerous and too obstinate simply to be coerced; hence the Govern- 
ment would have to undertake some plan of their own to increase production. 
This would be an extremely slow process, but would probably lead to very 
startling and interesting results. Collective farms really meant the recreation 
of large estates. It is true that these farms would be managed by government 
officials, but as time went on the chances were that the managers would get 
more and more power into their hands and would try to form themselves 
into a new landowning class. When Peter the Great changed the face of 


! Not printed. This despatch related mainly to Polish-Lithuanian relations. 
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Russia and found it necessary to get rid of the old nobility he replaced them 
by his own nominees. It might well be that Lenin and his successors who had 
also changed the face of Russia might likewise in course of time find them- 
selves forced to recognise a new landed nobility. Ifa system of large estates 
was found to be the only economic method of exploiting the soil, it was almost 
inevitable that they would reappear. It was only reasonable to expect from 
human nature that the new managers would endeavour to make themselves 
owners. This would be the surest way of keeping Russia together. 

3. I suggested that if the new process developed on a large scale it might 
tend to crush a separatist Ukrainian movement. The Pole with whom I was 
talking said that that would certainly be the case and that he for his part 
considered that it would be in the interests of Poland. If he thought that 
a great Russia could reconstitute herself quickly, he would as a Pole prefer 
to see Russia break up into a number of national units. He did not however 
see any such danger, and he felt sure that Poland had many years ahead 
of her during which Russia would be too weak and preoccupied with her 
own transformation to attack her neighbours. During these years great 
changes might take place in Europe and Poland would be affected by these 
changes. It might well be that the standard of values might change very 
considerably from what it had been at the end of the war. Nationalism might 
become less acute and less interesting. What he would call the Americanisa- 
tion of a nationalist Europe might lead the nations to think in very different 
terms. New inventions and discoveries leading to greater material comfort 
would find their way into countries such as Poland and would arouse greater 
interest than nationalist policies. The Ukrainians living in Poland would 
surely be affected in the same way and, as Poland came more and more into 
the stream of modern life, the Ukrainians would submit to a new form of what 
might be called Polonisation which would not be exercised on them on the 
old nationalist lines. 

4. I admit that all this is looking pretty far ahead into a very uncertain 
future, but I venture to report such a conversation as an interesting sign that 
the outlook of people here is already beginning to change. As I suggested in 
my despatch no. 344? of 3rd [goth] August the merit of the Pilsudski régime 
is that it has made politics less interesting in a country where politics have 
been the greatest impediment to real progress. I do not imply for a moment 
that the Polish mentality has yet been cured of its political disease and I have 
little doubt that from time to time there will be a fresh epidemic. It is, how- 
ever, Satisfactory that during the present period of convalescence there are 
more and more people here who have grasped the real cure and who may 
try to apply it. 

I have, &c., 
R. A. LEEPER 


2 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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CHAPTER II 


Discussions on the Evacuation of the Rhineland: 
Agreement to appoint a Committee of Experts 
on Reparations 


September 8—December 21, 1928 


No. 146 


Lord Cushendun (Geneva) to Sir R. Lindsay (Received September 10) 
No. 17 L.N.A. [C 6823/969/18] 


GENEVA, September 8, 1928 


The British delegate to the League of Nations presents his compliments, 
and has the honour to transmit copy of a record of conversation with M. 
Briand of the 7th instant, of which a copy has been sent to His Majesty’s 
Embassy at Paris. 


ENcLOosuRE IN No. 146 
Record by Lord Cushendun of a conversation with M. Briand 
GENEVA, September 7, 1928 


Monsieur Briand, having told me yesterday that he wished to see me, 
called at the Beau Rivage to-day. 

He said that in the first place he was anxious to speak to me in regard to 
the Anglo-French understanding for the limitation of naval armaments,? as 
it seemed to him that it might be expedient from the point of view of both 
our Governments to publish the agreement with a view to allaying the 
misapprehensions which had been aroused in regard to it on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 


™ Lord Cushendun was attending the fifty-first and fifty-second meetings of the Council 
of the League of Nations, held at Geneva respectively from August 30 to September 8 and 
from September 12 to 26, and the Ninth Assembly of the League of Nations, held at Geneva 
September 3-26. The records of the Council meetings are printed in League of Nations 
Official Journal, October 1928; see also Cmd. 3243 of 1928, League of Nations, Fifty-First and 
Fifty-Second Sessions of the Council. Report by the Right Hon. Lord Cushendun, British Delegate. The 
records of the Assembly are printed in League of Nations Official Journal, Special Supplements 
Nos. 64 and 65; see also Cmd. 3242 of 1928, League of Nations, Ninth Assembly. Report of the 
British Delegates to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. London, November 21, 1928. 

2 See Chapters III and IV, passim. 
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I told Monsieur Briand that I saw some objection to this, for the reason 
that the present position was that we had communicated the agreement to 
the Governments of Japan, Italy and the United States? and were still 
awaiting an expression of their views. It seemed to me that it would be 
difficult to do anything in regard to publication until we had received the 
replies of these Governments. I reminded Monsieur Briand that I had 
already given rather full explanations on the subject to the press on my 
arrival in Geneva‘ and that I could re-emphasise these explanations if he 
thought that would assist in counteracting the false reports which had been 
put in circulation as regards the nature of the negotiations which had taken 
place between the French and British Governments. 

Monsieur Briand said that he entirely appreciated my point as to the 
difficulty of publishing the agreement pending the receipt of replies from 
the Governments with whom we were in communication. He added that he 
had himself already explained to the press the nature and purport of the 
understanding and he thought that it would do rather good than harm if I 
were again to take an opportunity, if it presented itself, of re-emphasising 
the true nature of the understanding. 

I then told Monsieur Briand that there was a subject upon which I 
wished to speak to him and in regard to which I would be glad to know if he 
had anything further to tell me, namely that of the Rhineland. Monsieur 
Briand said that it was in the main the subject which he most wished to 
discuss with me. He referred to the conversation he had had with Dr. 
Stresemann in Paris, of the substance of which he had informed me at the 
time, and said that he had already had a conversation with the German 
Chancellor here on very similar lines. He had made it clear to Dr. Miiller 
that, if anything was to be achieved in the direction of finding a solution of 
the problem of evacuation at a date earlier than that contemplated in the 
treaties, it could only be as a result of an agreement with the Allied Govern- 
ments. He had further emphasised the fact that the French Government had 
no intention of entering into separate negotiations on the subject with the 
German Government, and held the view that, if a discussion took place, it 
must be with all the parties interested participating. So far as the conditions 
for evacuation were concerned, Dr. Miiller must be aware that it would be 
useless to approach the problem from the point of view of demanding the 
immediate evacuation of the occupied territory without offering some 
substantial quid pro quo. 

Reviewing possible solutions, Monsieur Briand said that at the time of 
Thoiry it had been agreed between him and Dr. Stresemann that the 
German Government should put forward some scheme, and he believed that 
the German experts had actually got to work upon it, but that that scheme 
had never seen the light of day and that the question had lapsed. He could 
not say whether it would be possible in existing conditions to re-examine the 


3 See No. 428 below. 
4 Lord Cushendun’s statement of August jo is printed as item No. 26 in Cmd. 3211 
of 1928. 5 See No. 139. 
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scheme which had been in contemplation at the time of Thoiry, but whether 
this were possible or not perhaps some other solution could be found. He 
mentioned the settlement of the reparations questions elaborated by his 
Government when he was in power in 1920(?).6 That scheme had been 
rejected by the German Government at the time. Perhaps this also could 
be re-examined with a view to finding a solution. He said that of course the 
whole problem was surrounded with difficulties and was still further com- 
plicated by the question of the inter-allied debts. The French payments 
which were being made to ourselves and America depended upon the 
German payments under the Dawes annuities and in any settlement to be 
come to, France would have to be compelled to safeguard her own interests 
if the payments she were making to her Allies were to be continued. In any 
case the French Government would not stand in the way of a re-examination 
of the problem, and he indicated it might even be expedient to suggest the 
appointment of experts to review the various alternatives. 

Apart from the question of reparations, there were other matters which 
would have to be considered. Monsieur Briand said that French public 
opinion would certainly require that, before evacuation took place, some 
authority should be set up which would have the power to carry out investi- 
gations in the Rhineland should necessity arise to ensure that the German 
Government did nothing in the matter of the construction of fortresses or 
accumulation of forces or war material likely to constitute a menace to peace. 
In response to a question by me, Monsieur Briand said that his Government 
would not necessarily insist on a permanent resident Commission, but he 
thought it would be necessary to constitute some authority with Head- 
quarters, somewhere outside German territory for instance Luxemburg, 
but which would have full powers to conduct immediate investigations 
should these be deemed to be necessary. 

I asked Monsieur Briand whether he could tell me whether he had any- 
thing definite in his mind as to the date when the discussions which he 
apparently contemplated could take place, pointing out to him that in this 
matter I attached importance to keeping in close touch with the French 
Government. I explained to him that His Majesty’s Government had 
already been subjected to some cross-questioning in the House of Commons 
during the summer as to their attitude in regard to the question of the 
evacuation and it was certain that there would be questions in the House of 
Commons and I would also probably be asked in the House of Lords on my 
return how matters stood and whether as a result of my visit to Geneva and 
my meeting with the Statesmen there assembled any progress had been made 
in the direction of finding a solution for a problem in which British public 
opinion took a keen interest. It would of course be of advantage from all 
our points of view if we were placed in a position to say that some little 
progress was to be recorded and that the question was not simply being left 
to stagnate. 


© M. Briand had been President of the French Council of Ministers from January 1921 
to January 1922. 
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Monsieur Briand replied without hesitation that he saw no reason why a 
discussion should be delayed and that he was himself in favour of arranging 
for such a discussion as soon as possible. If the German Government were 
prepared to put forward a really serious proposal, he felt sure he would be 
able to persuade his colleagues in the French Cabinet to facilitate discussion. 
In the first place there could be an examination by the experts and if their 
labours proved fruitful of results, a conference might be summoned. Mon- 
sieur Briand mentioned at this point that if the discussions which he envisaged 
were brought about and there was some promise of their successful conclu- 
sion, he saw no reason why it should not be possible to evacuate the second 
zone before the anticipated date of 1930, but in that event he thought it 
would be necessary for the German Government to have agreed beforehand 
to some arrangement as regards investigation in the Rhineland after the 
termination of the occupation. That in fact would be the condition he would 
regard as necessary before the evacuation of the second zone could be 
effected. So far as public opinion was concerned, Monsieur Briand said he 
was fully alive to the considerations which I had urged in regard to British 
public opinion, but he would like to say that French public opinion took no 
less an interest in the matter and would be very glad to see a solution of a 
problem which all recognised would be better out of the way. Monsieur 
Briand said that the German Chancellor in coming to Geneva had intended 
to bring about a discussion with the representatives of the Powers interested 
in the question of the evacuation assembled there, and that he believed that 
to be still his wish. I said that I had hitherto received no request from the 
German Chancellor to receive him. Monsieur Briand replied that he was 
convinced it would not be long before I should do so. It might well be that 
the German Chancellor would think it better in the first instance to interview 
me and the representatives of Belgium and Italy before suggesting a joint 
meeting, but so far as Monsieur Briand was concerned, he said that he would 
be quite ready to hold a joint meeting should the German Chancellor wish it. 

On the question of the appointment of experts by the various Governments 
which Monsieur Briand had mentioned I asked Monsieur Briand whether it 
would facilitate a solution if the Allied Governments were to announce their 
readiness to appoint such experts forthwith. Monsieur Briand replied that 
that was a matter on which he must consult his Government, as he had not 
himself the necessary authority to agree to it although speaking for himself he 
thought my proposal had much to commend it. 

I thanked Monsieur Briand for the detailed exposition of his views which 
he had given me and said that, generally speaking, I thought I might say 
that I was in agreement with them. It had been the consistent policy of His 
Majesty’s Government to maintain the Entente with France and this was in 
fullest accord with my own personal inclination. 

Monsieur Briand said that the French people as a whole were deeply 
attached to the idea of the Entente with England as he had reason to know 
when any difficulties arose between the two countries. So long as those 
difficulties persisted, the state of tension and nervousness was observable not 
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only in the Chamber but in the press and elsewhere in public opinion and 
the sigh of relief which ensued when it was known that some settlement had 
been reached was testimony to the feelings of the French people for their 
association with Great Britain. 

CusHENDUN 


No. 147 


Lord Cushendun (Geneva) to Sir R. Lindsay (Received September ro) 
No. 18 L.N.A. [C 6824/969/18] 


GENEVA, September 8, 1928 


The British delegate to the League of Nations presents his compliments, 
and has the honour to transmit a memorandum by Mr. Selby recording a 
conversation with M. von Schubert on the question of the evacuation of the 
Rhineland. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 147 
Record by Mr, Selby of a conversation with Herr von Schubert 
GENEVA, September 7, 1928 


Herr von Schubert lunched with me to-day at my invitation. Sir Cecil 
Hurst was also of the party. 

In the course of conversation Herr von Schubert informed us that the 
German Chancellor had come to Geneva with a view, among other things, 
to take advantage of the occasion to hold a meeting with the representatives 
of the Allied Governments interested in the Rhineland, to discuss with them 
the question of the evacuation of the occupied zones. Herr von Schubert 
said that it was impossible to leave matters as they stood or further to 
postpone serious consideration of the problem for the reason that public 
opinion in Germany was seriously embarrassing the German Government at 
the delay which was occurring in dealing with the question. He suggested 
that it was no longer possible for the German Government to remain in 
ignorance of the intentions of the Allied Governments on this subject or to 
be put off, as they had so frequently been, with the suggestion that the 
moment was not opportune for raising so complicated an issue. The German 
Government felt that it was in the interests of all parties concerned to 
endeavour to get together with a view to ascertaining whether some way 
could not be found to reach a settlement which would achieve the evacuation 
of territory to which the German Government felt they had a right. 

Herr von Schubert said that so far as the legal aspect of the question was 
concerned, the German Government must take up the position that they had 
duly fulfilled their obligations under the Treaty! and were accordingly 


1 Of Versailles. 
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entitled to benefit by the article of the Treaty which contemplated evacuation 
of the occupicd territories at an earlier date than that named in the Treaty. 
If the Allied Governments had arguments of a legal nature to advance on the 
other side, the German Government would be very glad to hear those 
arguments. 

I asked Herr von Schubert whether it was the intention of the German 
Chancellor to ask for an interview with Lord Cushendun for the purpose of 
discussing the question, or whether it was his intention to ask for a meeting 
of the representatives of the Allied Governments interested forthwith. 
Herr von Schubert said that it was certainly the wish of the German Chan- 
cellor to see Lord Cushendun, but he did not yet know whether it would be 
better that this should be at an Inter-Allied meeting or whether it would be 
preferable that he should sce Lord Cushendun beforehand. On the arrival 
of Doctor Miiller at Geneva Herr von Schubert said that he had taken no 
steps to see Lord Cushendun for the reason that he thought it would be 
better to discuss the position with Monsieur Briand in the first instance. 
Doctor Miiller was again seeing Monsieur Briand this afternoon, and Herr 
von Schubert said that after that interview he would talk to Doctor Miiller 
and let me know his wishes. He enquired what was our view as regards the 
procedure which would be the best in the circumstances; whether it would 
be better that Doctor Miiller should see Lord Cushendun alone in the first 
instance, or whether it would be better that an Inter-Allicd meeting should 
be held forthwith. 

Sir Cecil Hurst and I indicated to Herr von Schubert that we thought it 
would possibly be better for the German Chancellor to see Lord Cushendun 
before an Inter-Allied meeting was arranged. 

I told Herr von Schubert that I had just come away from a meeting 
between Monsieur Briand and Lord Cushendun and, from what I had 
gathered of Monsieur Briand’s views, he was perfectly ready to engage in a 
discussion with Doctor Miiller, the other Allies being present, with a view to 
reviewing the position. Herr von Schubert must however be as well aware as 
we were that the wishes of the German Government could not be achieved 
unless some scheme could be devised to give satisfaction as regards the con- 
tinued payment of the sums due by Germany under the head of reparations. 

Sir Cecil Hurst said that Herr von Schubert knew that French public 
opinion had to be taken into account and if a solution was to be found the 
Germans would have to put forward some serious proposal to overcome the 
difficulty. 

Herr von Schubert showed no disposition to dispute this view, except that 
he emphasised the absurdity of any further demands being made upon the 
German Government as regards the furnishing of guarantees for the payment 
of reparations. He said that the German Government were now honestly 
fulfilling their engagements, and it must be realised that were they not to do 
so it would react to their own disadvantage as regards the loans which they 
had contracted and were contracting in America. Any default on Germany’s 
part under the head of reparations could not but react to the disadvantage of 
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German financial world credit. This was a factor which the Allied Govern- 
ments seemed entirely to overlook. In support of his contention Herr von 
Schubert instanced the payment by Great Britain of her debt to America. 
Had America any other guarantee for the payment of the British annuities 
than that of the essential interest of His Majesty’s Government to maintain 
British credit? 

Referring casually to German complaints as regards the attitude of the 
Allied Governments towards Germany, Herr von Schubert mentioned the 
8th Hussars incident.? I told Herr von Schubert that this complaint was one 
curious result of having met, some months ago, what we believed at the time 
was one of the most ardent wishes of the German Government, namely, the 
reduction of our forces in the Rhineland. The effect of our having carried 
out our undertakings was that our forces in the Rhineland were so reduced 
in numbers as to make it very difficult for our military authorities to carry 
out the necessary training. In order to get over this difficulty one of our 
cavalry regiments had taken part in the French manoeuvres and this was 
now made a ground of complaint by the German Government. It seemed to 
me that a remedy might lie in the direction of restoring our forces in the 
Rhineland to such numbers as would constitute them a self-contained unit; 
but this alternative would not, I imagined, commend itself to the German 
Government. In effect the Germans could not have it both ways. 

Herr von Schubert merely dropped the subject with the comment: ‘Ach 
lassen wir die Husaren’,3 

W. SELBY 


2 See No. 134. 3 Oh let’s leave the Hussars. 


No. 148 


Lord Cushendun (Geneva) to Sir R. Lindsay (Received September 10) 
No. 19 L.N.A. [C 6825/969/78] 


GENEVA, September 8, 1928 


The British delegate to the League of Nations presents his compliments and 
has the honour to transmit copy of a record of conversation with M. Hymans 
of to-day’s date, of which a copy has been sent to His Majesty’s Embassy at 
Paris. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 148 
Record by Lord Cushendun of a conversation with M. Hymans 
GENEVA, September 7, 1928 


Monsieur Hymans, the Belgian Foreign Minister, called to see me this 
afternoon at my hotel. 

He said that he was anxious to discuss with me the question of the Rhine- 
land and to ascertain my attitude in regard to the developments which had 
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taken place. When he was in Paris he had been informed by Monsieur 
Poincaré and Monsieur Briand of the conversations which they had had with 
Herr Stresemann, in which they had made it clear to the latter that the 
French Government were not disposed to enter into any direct negotiations 
with the German Government in regard to the occupation and considered 
that, if a discussion were to take place, it must be with all the parties in- 
terested participating.' He had gained the impression that the French Govern- 
ment were by no means anxious to accelerate a discussion and would welcome 
a postponement so long as that might be possible. Since his arrival in 
Geneva, Monsieur Hymans thought the position seemed to have changed to 
the extent that some idea had arisen of a discussion between the representa- 
tives of the interested powers and the German Chancellor, and it was said to 
be the intention of the German Chancellor to invite such a discussion. 
Monsieur Hymans recalled that before leaving for Paris he had been informed 
by Sir George Grahame of the views of the British Government as regards 
the new situation created as a result of the issue of the German Elections 
and their view that it would be desirable if a suitable offer were forthcoming 
from the German side, not to reject their proposals forthwith, but to receive 
them with an open mind.?, Monsieur Hymans said that this view of the 
British Government was entirely in accord with that of the Belgian Govern- 
ment. The Belgian Government was strongly of opinion that no opportunity 
should be missed for settling this question as early as possible, since if it were 
postponed indefinitely the only result would be that we should miss our 
opportunity. It was not now very long before the dates mentioned in the 
Treaty? for the evacuation of the two zones would be reached and we should 
be compelled when those dates were reached to evacuate without conditions. 
Moreover, the Belgian Government were opposed to postponement on more 
than this ground. Continuance of the occupation could only result in 
embittering feeling in Germany and the evacuation, if delayed, would take 
place under the worst possible conditions. 

I told Monsieur Hymans that he would appreciate that I was to some 
extent in a difficult position, as I was only acting as interim Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs and accordingly did not possess the same authority 
for dealing with the question which had been raised as Sir Austen would have 
done, had he been in Geneva. With this reservation I could tell him, 
however, the view of the British Government and the reply which I intended 
to return to the German Chancellor if he were to approach me. I should 
repeat to Dr. Miiller exactly what had already been said by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, namely that, if the German Government put forward a 
reasonable offer for liquidating the whole question of reparations, His 
Majesty’s Government would be ready to consider it, since the German 
Government were perfectly well aware of the views of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that some solution should be found for bringing the occupation to an 


t See Documents Diplomatiques Belges 1920-1940, vol. li, pp. 523-30. 
2 See No. 52. 
3 Of Versailles. 
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end before the dates mentioned in the Treaty. I added that the views which 
he had expressed as to the undesirability of the continuance of the occupation 
were in entire accord with those held by His Majesty’s Government. 

Monsieur Hymans thanked me for indicating to him the attitude I 
proposed to adopt in reply to the enquiry which it was assumed the German 
Chancellor would make to me, and said that he would adopt a similar atti- 
tude in the event of the Chancellor raising the question with him. He went 
on to say that, while an inter-allied meeting had originally been mentioned, 
he had just learnt that Monsieur Briand had expressed the opinion that it 
would be better in the first instance if the German Chancellor spoke to each 
of the representatives here of the parties interested, and that if then it was 
deemed expedient to hold a joint meeting with the Chancellor, Monsieur 
Hymans suggested it might be useful if a preliminary meeting of ourselves, 
the French and the Belgians could take place beforehand with a view to 
determining the joint attitude which should be adopted to any representa- 
tions which the Chancellor might make. I told Monsieur Hymans that I 
was inclined to agree with the opinions he had expressed. 

Monsieur Hymans went on to refer to the difficult situation in which the 
Belgian Government found themselves, and asserted that in some respects it 
was more difficult than that of the French Government. In France a move- 
ment was developing for a rapprochement with Germany and there were 
many Frenchmen who were in favour of closer relations with that country. 
In Belgium it was rather otherwise. Belgium had been for four years in the 
occupation of the German armies and the feeling of bitterness aroused by 
this occupation and the remembrance of the hardships to which the Belgian 
population had been subjected had not yet been obliterated. He mentioned 
that there were one or two questions in which the Belgian Government had 
demands of their own to make upon the German Government, and instanced 
the case of the German marks distributed in Belgium during the war. He 
said that, although an agreement had actually been reached some years ago 
for the settlement of this question, it had never been given effect to, and that 
it would be necessary for him to raise the question with the Germans in the 
forthcoming discussion. He recognised, of course, that this was a matter 
between the Belgian and the German Governments, but he thought it 
necessary to mention the subject to me for my information. I told Monsieur 
Hymans that of course the question of the German marks was not one of 
which His Majesty’s Government could take any cognisance and that it was 
one which, as he had admitted, must be dealt with independently by Belgium. 

In conclusion Monsieur Hymans referred to the control which the French 
desired should be established as regards the Rhineland on the conclusion of 
the occupation. He said that hitherto the German official attitude had been 
that they could not agree to any such control or investigation, but that he 
had recently been told by Monsieur Vandervelde, who was in close touch 
with Herr Breitscheid, that Herr Stresemann would not be averse to agreeing 
to the constitution of some authority which would satisfy the French require- 
ments on the condition that that authority was not established in German 
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territory. According to Monsieur Vandervelde Herr Stresemann had 
mentioned to Monsieur Breitscheid the possibility of the selection of Luxem- 
burg as a locality from whence the necessary operations of control should be 
exercised in the event of necessity arising. A Commission established in 
Luxemburg would not have the objections from the German point of view 
to a similar body established on German territory.4 

CUSHENDUN 


4 For an account of this conversation by M. Hymans a. op. cit., vol. i, pp. 531-3. 


No. 149 


Lord Cushendun (Geneva) to the Earl of Birkenhead' (Received September 10) 
No. 20 L.N.A. [C 6826/969/18] 


GENEVA, September 8, 1928 


The British delegate to the League of Nations presents his compliments, 
and has the honour to transmit copies of a record of conversation with Dr, 
Miiller of to-day’s date, of which a copy has been sent to His Majesty’s 
Embassy at Paris. 


ENCLosurE IN No. 149 
Record by Lord Cushendun of a conversation with Herr Miiller 
GENEVA, September 8, 1928 

I received a message from the German Delegation this morning to the 
effect that the Chancellor would like to come and see me. I immediately 
acquiesced in this request and Dr. Miiller called upon me at my hotel at 
12 o'clock. 

I opened my remarks to Dr. Miiller by saying that I had heard that it had 
been said in certain sections of the German press that I was less friendly 
disposed towards Germany than was Sir Austen Chamberlain. I would like 
to assure the German Chancellor that there was no foundation whatsoever 
for this suggestion, and if the Chancellor desired any corroboration of what I 
had said, perhaps he would refer to Count Bernstorff,2 with whom I was on 
very intimate terms and with whom I had always maintained the best of 
relations. —The German Chancellor said smilingly that there were many 
false reports spread in the press and that in any case as far as this particular 
report was concerned he did not attach any importance to it. 

Dr. Miller then referred to the question about which he had come to see 
me, namely the Rhineland. He said that as I would know the German 


t See No. 138, note 1. 
2 Count Johann-Heinrich von Bernstorff was a member of the German delegation to 
the League of Nations. 
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Government had made certain verbal communications? at the beginning of 
August to the effect that in their opinion the time had come to consider the 
question of the final evacuation of the occupied zones and it had seemed to 
him that a good opportunity had occurred for a discussion of the problem 
involved at the present meeting at Geneva. The subject had been discussed 
on more than one occasion, but the difficulties of the French Government 
had supervened to impede any progress being made. Monsieur Briand some 
months ago when the problem was discussed with him indicated his view that 
it would be better to postpone the issue till after the French and German 
Elections. These Elections had now taken place and so far as the German 
Government were concerned it was no longer possible to agree to a further 
postponement of a discussion as public opinion in Germany was becoming 
increasingly agitated at the delay which had already occurred. 

I asked the German Chancellor in what form he considered the discussion 
should be embarked upon. 

Dr. Miiller replied that last year meetings had Beea convened with the 
representatives of Italy, Belgium and France to consider similar questions 
arising out of the relations of Germany with the Allied Powers,+ and he 
thought it would be convenient to summon a similar meeting on this 
occasion for the purpose of the discussion which he contemplated. 

I told Dr. Miiller that I should of course be ready to meet his wishes in 
this matter, but I felt it necessary to say that he would doubtless appreciate 
that I did not feel so competent to deal with the question as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain would have been. While technically I had all the authority of 
a Secretary of State I could not pretend personally to be as well equipped as 
Sir Austen Chamberlain nor indeed was I so well versed as he was in all the 
intricacies of the problem under consideration, as I had not been directly 
connected with its earlier developments. I should have preferred, had it 
been possible, that the discussion which he was proposing to me could have 
been postponed till Sir Austen Chamberlain could have been present. 
Nevertheless I appreciated the considerations which had been urged by Dr. 
Miiller and was ready to take part in the meeting if it was called and to hear 
what he had to say in support of the German point of view. 

The German Chancellor observed that he sincerely hoped that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain would be restored to health and to his functions at the Foreign 
Office and that Dr. Stresemann would also be sufficiently restored to enable 
him to continue his collaboration in the work which had been begun. 
He said that he perfectly understood my position. At the same time he 
considered that the problem was too important to make it possible further to 
postpone an attempt to see whether some progress could not be made towards 
a settlement. He thought that the discussions he had in view would prove of 
use as it should be possible to review the whole position created under the 
Versailles Treaty, the Dawes Plan, the Locarno agreements and last but not 
least the fact that Germany was a member of the League of Nations. He 


3 See Nos. 116 and 120. 
+ For these meetings of June 14-15, 1927, see Volume III, Nos. 240-1. 
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would only repeat that, since 1926, when the meeting at Thoiry took place, 
nothing had been done. This had created a bad impression on public 
opinion as a whole and particularly in his own country, and it was the 
general view that an attempt should now be made to find a solution. Dr. 
Miiller said that he had not abandoned hope that we should be able here at 
Geneva to make a little progress. 

I referred to the meeting at Thoiry and said that it was my impression that 
Monsieur Briand had at that time invited the German Government to put 
forward a scheme, but no scheme had ever actually been submitted. It 
seemed to me that the first step was for the German Government to put 
forward a scheme which could be amicably examined by the parties in- 
terested. I added that I was not aware whether Dr. Miiller or the German 
Government were ready with a scheme. I had not heard that anything had 
as yet reached the French Government, and I knew of no proposals received 
by my own Foreign Office. 

Dr. Miiller said that at Thoiry it had been the question of the capitalisation 
of an annuity in the region of 14 milliard marks, of which 780,000,000 
represented the share of France. There was also the question of the repur- 
chase of the Saar mines. This would have involved another payment, of 
300,000,000 to France. The problem of Thoiry was the American market, 
since it was only there that so much capital could have been raised. The 
American market was not in a position to co-operate at that moment, and 
there was the further difficulty in the way of American co-operation by the 
fact that the Mellon—Béranger [Bérenger] agreement for the settlement of 
the French debt to America had not yet been ratified. The Chancellor said 
he very much doubted whether even now the American market could assist 
in so large an operation as that hitherto suggested to liquidate the reparations 
problem in accordance with French conceptions, and if evacuation had to 
wait on this possibility, it would be postponed indefinitely. It was true that 
Monsieur Briand was more optimistic than he was. In any case public 
opinion in Germany would not understand the linking of the two questions of 
evacuation and reparations. Psychologically the occupation was bad from 
every point of view. The presence of foreign troops on German soil was a 
perpetual irritation and kept animosities alive which it was time should be 
forgotten. Moreover, the occupation had no real military value for France. 
Her security and the peace of Europe would be better assured once the 
Rhineland occupation was out of the way. 

I observed to Dr. Miiller that I did not think that I would do any good by 
anticipating the discussion which he had proposed to me, but at the same 
time I felt bound to say that I considered the two questions of reparations 
and evacuation were inextricably interwoven. I would, however, of course 
be ready to hear what the German Government had to say on that aspect of 
the question. 

Dr. Miiller told me it was not his intention at the present meeting to enter 
into all the intricacies of the subject, as he agreed that would be better 
reserved for the meeting at which the other powers interested would be 
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present. Herr von Schubert here intervened to say that he would be glad of 
permission to make an explanation. There had been a misunderstanding as 
to what should happen after Thoiry. Monsieur Briand had explained to 
Sir Austen that he would put forward ideas, and that Sir Austen had agreed.5 
Then Sir Austen had gone away and the agreement between Monsieur 
Briand and Herr Stresemann had been that they would think the question 
over. Delay had ensued and by October any realisation of the hopes of 
Thoiry had become impossible owing to difficulties from the French side. 
Monsieur Briand had in fact told the German Ambassador in Paris that no 
useful purpose would be served by continuing discussions on the Thoiry 
basis. 

I said that it was plain that the attempt which had been made at Thoiry 
had come to nothing and it was clear that we must start afresh. Of course 
our present exchange of views could not fail to raise big expectations which 
might be disappointed. This would have a regrettable effect on public 
opinion, but was a risk I thought we were bound to run. The problem was of 
great interest to our own public opinion, and in this connection I wished to 
remind the Chancellor of the statements which Sir Austen Chamberlain had 
made in the House on the subject.© One further point I wished to emphasise 
to the Chancellor. It was not possible for me or indeed for His Majesty’s 
Government in this matter to separate themselves from the French Govern- 
ment. I did not suppose for a moment that the German Government would 
wish this, as any disagreement with France could only result in defeating the 
purpose which we jointly had in view. 

Dr. Miiller said that he quite realised the position. The difficulty was the 
abyss which separated the German from the French point of view. It was 
necessary to find a means to bridge this abyss and he felt he could rely on my 
good offices to assist. I assured the German Chancellor that I should be only 
too glad to assist in finding a bridge and that he could rely upon me to 
direct my efforts to that end. 

Dr. Miller thanked me for the manner in which I had received him, and 
said that he would communicate with me further in regard to the meeting 
which he hoped to arrange. 

CusHENDUN 


5 Cf. Volume II, No. 204, paragraph 3. 
6 For Sir A. Chamberlain’s statements of June 27 and July 18, cf. Nos. 73 and 115 
respectively. 
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No. 150 


The Earl of Birkenhead to Mr. Osborne! (Lisbon) 


No. 342 [W 8450/1559/36] 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, September 11, 1928 
Sir, 

As I informed you in my telegram No. 44? of the 8th ultimo, time for 
careful consideration has been required before replying to the request of the 
Portuguese Government for advice and assistance in the matter of the 
proposals made to them by foreign interests in regard to aviation schemes in 
Portugal and the Portuguese islands.3 Despite the potential and strategical 
value of air ports in these islands and the advantage, on political grounds, of 
meeting the overtures of the Portuguese Government, I regret to say that 
His Majesty’s Government have reluctantly reached the conclusion that they 
can at present make no material contribution towards the development of 
aviation in Portugal. As it will be helpful to you to be acquainted with the 
considerations which have led to this decision, I propose to summarise for 
your own information in the following paragraph the views of the Depart- 
ments concerned as expressed at a meeting of a sub-committee of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence which met to consider the question. 

2. The Air Staff hold that from the strategical point of view the question 
of air bases in Portuguese territories on the Atlantic seaboard is of interest to 
Great Britain mainly in so far as they affect the security of sea communica- 
tions. In time of war an enemy established at such a base would only be 
able to use it if Portugal were hostile, or if the base were forcibly occupied 
by the enemy, or if Portugal acquiesced in its employment by the enemy. 
On the other hand, assuming that Portugal fulfilled her obligations under the 
alliance,* Great Britain would be able to utilise such bases to protect her sea 
communications and at the same time to deny their use to the enemy. 
Their existence in peace time might therefore be of great advantage to this 
country, since they could be employed immediately and without much 
preparation. It would, of course, be preferable for all civil air routes 
employing these air bases to be exploited by British enterprise. For the 
present, however, the Air Staff are compelled to concentrate on the develop- 

1 Counsellor in charge of H.M. Embassy at Lisbon in the absence of H.M. Ambassador, 
Sir C. Barclay. 

2 Not printed. 

3 Sir C. Barclay had reported in Lisbon despatch No. 230 of July 15 that Dr. Bettencourt 
Rodrigues, the Portuguese Minister for Foreign Affairs, had explained on the previous day 
that he had made this request as ‘further proof of his desire to carry out the letter and spirit 
of the Alliance’. The schemes under consideration had been proposed by American, 
French, and Spanish firms, though the Spanish scheme was, according to Dr. Bettencourt 
Rodrigues, ‘only a cover to German aerial development’. The Portuguese Government had 
taken no action and ‘would much prefcr to work with His Majesty’s Government in the 
matter and hoped that British enterprise would be prepared to offer Portugal the same 
financial, commercial and colonial advantages offered by the other foreign schemes now 
under consideration or impending.’ 

4 See No. 74, note 3. 
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ment of those routes which are of the greatest strategical importance, viz., 
those in the Middle East. The air routes proposed in the Portuguese schemes 
are definitely in a lower category of strategic importance. From the point of 
view of civil aviation, the first need of this country is the establishment of a 
line to Australia, and the second the establishment of a line to South Africa. 
Considerable expense and time will be involved in meeting these primary 
needs, and there is no prospect that British resources will be available for 
some time to participate in routes over the Portuguese islands in the Atlantic. 
In the circumstances His Majesty’s Government are not in a position to give 
any assistance to Portugal, and they cannot, therefore, place any obstacle in 
the way of the development of foreign civil air routes. The only conditions 
on which His Majesty’s Government might reasonably insist are (a) that no 
air concessions should detract from the full sovereign rights of Portugal, 
(5) that any concessions granted should cover facilities for civil aircraft only, 
(c) that no monopoly should be granted to any foreign Power, and that equal 
facilities should be afforded to civil aircraft of all nations. The Board of 
Admiralty concur generally in the opinion of the Air Staff. They consider 
that British relations with Portugal are the key to the situation, and that no 
danger is to be apprehended provided that Great Britain is assured of the 
support, or at least of the friendly neutrality, of Portugal in time of war and 
possesses sufficient command of the sea to secure it. It is, however, important 
that aerodromes on the islands should be used for strictly commercial 
purposes, and that adequate supervision should be exercised to ensure that 
there is no accumulation of stocks which might be used for military purposes 
in time of war. The conclusion reached by the sub-committee was that His 
Majesty’s Government, in view of their existing commitments, were not in a 
position to offer any material help to Portugal, but that the Portuguese 
Government should be urged to ensure that any aerodromes constructed on 
Portuguese territory should be open to the aircraft of all countries and avail- 
able for foreign civil aviation only. 

3. I am afraid that the attitude of His Majesty’s Government will be a 
source of disappointment to the Portuguese Government, but this appears 
inevitable in the circumstances. The only thing to be done is to communicate 
the decision in such a way as to mitigate as far as possible the unfortunate 
impression which it will produce. I think the best course will be for you to 
make a verbal communication to the Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
following sense: His Majesty’s Government deeply appreciate the fricndly 
spirit which prompted the Portuguese Government to consult them. They 
attach the highest importance to close co-operation between the two coun- 
tries, and, had it been feasible, they would have been most anxious to avail 
themselves of the offer of the Portuguese Government. Unfortunately, they 
are so heavily committed to aviation schemes in the East and in Africa that 
they have for the moment no resources wherewith to embark on any fresh 
enterprise, and in the circumstances they naturally do not desire to retard the 
development of aviation in Portugal by requesting the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to wait until this country is ready to participate. His Majesty’s 
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Government are confident that the Portuguese Government will grant no 
concession which will in any way impair their sovereign rights in Portuguese 
territory. They venture, however, to urge that no monopoly should be 
granted to any foreign Power or company, and that adequate steps should 
be taken to ensure that any air ports which may be created cannot be 
converted into a military air base by the concessionnaires in time of war. 
This advice is manifestly as much in the interest of Portugal as of this country. 
There exist at present no commercial acrodromes closed to foreign civil 
aviation, and the Portuguese Government will readily appreciate the 
advantage of conforming to the policy of other countries and so of securing 
better air communications than could be afforded by a monopolist conces- 
sionnaire. As regards the question of supervision, it is clear that the use of the 
Portuguese islands as military air bases by a foreign Power in time of war 
would be a source of embarrassment, if not of positive danger, to the 
Portuguese State. 

4. In making this communication you should emphasise the regret with 
which His Majesty’s Government have found themselves obliged to stand 
aside and explain that the advice which they have ventured to give is largely 
prompted by the hope that, when circumstances permit, Great Britain will 
be able to play some part in the development of air communications in 
Portuguese territory.5 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
G. H. Vitiiers® 


5 Mr. Osborne reported in Lisbon despatch No. 316 of September 20 that he had carried 
out these instructions and that Dr. Bettencourt Rodrigues had displayed less mortification 
than he had anticipated. It appeared that he hoped to come to some arrangement with 
Imperial Airways. 

© Head of the Western Department of the Foreign Office. 


No. 151 


Lord Cushendun (Geneva) to Sir R. Lindsay (Received September 15) 
No. 32 L.N.A. [C 6938/969/18] 


GENEVA, September 13, 1928 


The British delegate to the League of Nations presents his compliments and 
has the honour to transmit copies of a record of a meeting held on the 11th 
instant respecting the evacuation of the Rhineland, a copy of which has been 
sent to His Majesty’s Embassy, Paris. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 151 
Record of a meeting respecting the evacuation of the Rhineland 


A meeting was held in Lord Cushendun’s room at the Hotel Beau Rivage 
at 5 p.m. on Tuesday, September 11th, at which the following were present: 
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Germany The German Chancellor 
Herr von Schubert 
Dr. Schmidt! 


Great Britain Lord Cushendun 
Mr. Selby 
France Monsieur Briand 
Monsieur Hesnard? 
Italy Monsieur Scialoja 
Belgium Monsieur Hymans 
Monsieur van Langenhove? 
Japan Monsieur Adatci.4 


In opening the discussion, the German Chancellor, HERR MULLER, 
stated that after the May elections the German Cabinet had included in their 
programme the question of the evacuation of the Rhineland.’ This question 
had formed the subject of discussion at Thoiry, but the arrangements there 
contemplated had not proved feasible and no progress had been made since 
then. It had accordingly been agreed by the German Cabinet that a con- 
venient moment for reopening the question would be at the meeting of the 
Assembly at Geneva this month. This was the reason for which the German 
Chancellor had desired that the present meeting should be convened. 

The German Chancellor said that it was his intention in the first instance 
to elaborate the juridical point of view on which the German Government 
now claimed that the Rhineland should be evacuated. They based their 
contention on Article 431 of the Treaty of Versailles which provided that if 
before the expiration of the period of fifteen years Germany had complied 
with all the undertakings resulting from the Treaty, the occupying forces 
would be immediately withdrawn. Germany, in the view of the German 
Government, had complied with all the conditions in the Treaty. Her 
disarmament had been effected while the Dawes Plan had disposed of the 
question of reparations. In further support of the claim he was now putting 
forward, the German Chancellor cited the pronouncement by Monsieur 
Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson at the time of the 
negotiation of the Versailles Treaty, which sufficiently indicated the inten- 
tions of these statesmen as regards the withdrawal of the occupying forces.® 

So much for the juridical aspect of the question, but there were moral and 
psychological grounds as well which rendered it desirable that the wishes of 
the German Government should be met. The Chancellor referred to what 
had come to be known as the Locarno policy. That policy had not yet found 


1 Interpreter to the German delegation at Geneva. 

2 Head of the Press Section of the French Embassy at Berlin. 

3 Chef de Cabinet of the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

4 Japanese Ambassador at Paris and delegate to the League of Nations. 

5 See No. 79, note 1. 

6 This declaration of June 16, 1919, is printed as Cmd. 240 of 1919. M. Clemenceau was 
then President of the French Council of Ministers and Mr. Lloyd George British Prime 
Minister. 
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its complete fulfilment and in the interests of all parties concerned it was 
desirable that it should be continued and carried to its logical conclusion. 
In the meantime, the Kellogg Pact for the Outlawry of War had been 
negotiated and the German Chancellor drew attention to the fact that the 
German Government had been the first to declare themselves ready to 
append their signature. Last year they had accepted a resolution passed at 
the Assembly denouncing war.’ In the light of all these proofs of faith on the 
part of the German Government, German public opinion was now quite 
unable to appreciate why the occupation should be continued, and strong 
pressure was being brought upon the German Government to effect its 
termination. At Thoiry certain financial problems had been discussed and 
a solution envisaged. It was not the fault of the German Government if 
this solution had not been feasible. The state of the American markets at 
the time had impeded its realisation, and besides this one of the factors which 
had placed an obstacle in the way was the non-ratification of the Bérenger 
agreement for the funding of the French debt to America. The German 
Government had often been invited to put forward suggestions for a financial 
solution, but it was their view that if they made a proposal at the present 
time, there was no possibility of obtaining American support, which was 
essential if success was to be achieved, as it was the view of American financial 
circles that that American support should not be given until the reparations 
question had been settled and the definite sum fixed for which Germany 
should be liable. The Dawes Plan was nothing more than a provisional 
solution. If, therefore, the question of the evacuation was to remain depen- 
dent on the ultimate solution of the reparations problem, there were grave 
risks that evacuation would be postponed indefinitely, and this could not but 
have an effect on German public opinion which both he and Dr. Stresemann 
would sincerely deplore. 

The German Chancellor went on to say that he was nevertheless fully 
prepared to enter into a discussion of the question and he drew attention in 
this connexion to the statement which had been made last week at Cologne 
at a bankers’ meeting by the German Minister of Commerce expressing this 
readiness. —The German Government would certainly not make difficulties 
and if invited to a discussion they were ready to attend for the purpose a 
mecting either in Berlin or Paris in eight days, ten days, or a month’s time, 
as the case might be. There was another consideration which Herr Miiller 
said he was anxious should not be lost sight of. On his return to Berlin he 
would be called upon to make a report to the Cabinet on the subject of the 
conversations he had had in Geneva, and they, in their turn, would have to 
report to the Reichstag when it re-assembled in the Jate autumn. It would 
not be understood if they had to say they had returned empty-handed, and 
in such an event he feared that his own position and that of his Cabinet 
would be seriously shaken. 

MonsIEuR BRIAND said that he regarded the present conversation as 
desirable in order to find a basis from which the difficulty to be confronted 

7 Cf. Volume IV, Nos. 201-4. 
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might be approached. He expressed himself as in full agreement with the 
German Chancellor that the German Government were within their rights 
in raising the question of evacuation under Article 431 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which provided for earlier evacuation should it be considered 
that Germany had carried out her undertakings under the Treaty. He said 
that he had already stated before the Chambcr that he wished to see the 
occupation brought to an end; nevertheless, in this matter he was compelled 
to take up a position in conformity with the mandate which he had from his 
Government. So far as he was personally concerned, he would like to be 
able to meet the wishes of the German Government and he could assure the 
German Chancellor that he would approach the subject in the most liberal 
spirit. 

Referring to what the Chancellor had said about Locarno, Monsieur 
Briand said that, as a signatory of the agreements negotiated there, he was 
well qualified to give an account of what had actually been agreed at 
Locarno. In his opinion it was a mistake for the German Government to put 
forward a request for the evacuation of the occupied territories on the ground 
that they were entitled to it as a result of the Locarno treaties. When these 
agreements were discussed, no conditions whatsoever were attached. Dr. 
Luther and Dr. Stresemann had, Monsieur Briand said, in fact prepared a 
programme at Locarno, the execution of which would follow on the signature 
of the treaties negotiated there, and they would have liked to communicate 
it to him but he had refused to receive it. Nevertheless when the agreements 
had been signed [szc ? initialled], he made a declaration in which he under- 
took that they would have consequences and that he would do his best to 
assist in facilitating those consequences.’ Subsequently he obtained a copy of 
the German programme from Monsieur Vandervelde, the Belgian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who was present at Locarno and to whom the German Dele- 
gation had communicated a copy. Monsieur Briand said he was in a position 
to affirm that that programme had been carried [? out] from A to Z, and 
that there was not one point which had been mentioned in it which had not 
been liquidated. Dr. Stresemann had himself recognised this. It was there- 
fore wrong to say that evacuation must follow as a result of Locarno. Refer- 
ring to the conversations at Thoiry Monsieur Briand said it had been agreed 
between him and Dr. Stresemann that it would be good to regulate questions 
outstanding between France and Germany and if possible to secure a 
complete settlement, in other words to humaniser the provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty. 

So far as the question of security was concerned, it had been disposed of, 
while that of the disarmament of Germany had been settled. Monsieur 
Briand went on to say there remained the uncertainty as regards the financial 
arrangements. At Thoiry he had said to Dr. Stresemann that this problem 
should be tackled and had enquired of him whether he was in a position to 
make suggestions. There had been a suggestion for the mobilisation of a 
sum somewhere in the region of two milliards (??)9 but this had not appeared 

8 Cf. Volume I, No. 2. 9 Of gold marks. Cf. Volume II, No. 222. 
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attractive. Then the question of a loan had been discussed between him and 
Dr. Stresemann to anticipate the payments due from Germany. This 
suggestion appeared more promising, and Dr. Stresemann had stated that he 
would ask his experts to examine the problem. Monsieur Briand said that 
Dr. Stresemann had in view American assistance, but that this had not in 
the ultimate result been realised. Monsieur Briand said he had made a full 
report of the conversations at Thoiry to his Government, who were fully 
conversant with the attitude which he adopted at that meeting. Since 
Thoiry, Monsieur Briand said that, in responding to a speech of Dr. Strese- 
mann’s in the French Chamber he had declared himself ready to consider 
proposals if the German Government were prepared to put them forward. 

There was, however, yet another matter which had not yet found its 
solution, and that was the question of the investigations to be carried out in 
the Rhineland after the evacuation had taken place. Consideration of the 
question by the League had been postponed’"® at Dr. Stresemann’s request in 
order to enable Germany to take part in the elaboration of a plan after her 
entry into the League. The French Government had no idea of anything in 
the nature of military control, but they wished to ensure that some satis- 
factory system of investigation should be established. That, said Monsieur 
Briand, was his mandate from the French Government. 

Reverting to the question of reparations, Monsieur Briand said that at 
Thoiry the problem of the evacuation had been linked to that of a final 
financial settlement. He said that he understood quite well that the Chan- 
cellor should not wish to link the two questions together, and he would like 
to find some solution to meet his wishes. It seemed to be admitted that the 
Dawes plan required revision. This showed that there was still some 
uncertainty as regards the Dawes plan, and it would be undoubtedly a good 
thing to settle the question once and for all. Perhaps it might be possible to 
conduct a negotiation for the evacuation of the occupied territories simul- 
taneously with one for the settlement of the reparation proposals. If Germany 
accordingly was now prepared to put forward proposals, Monsieur Briand 
said that he was prepared to say with some certainty that the French 
Government would not refuse to participate in considering those proposals. 
As regards Article 431 and the Clemenceau—Lloyd George—President 
Wilson pronouncement in connexion with that Article, Monsieur Briand 
said that he did not regard that pronouncement as more than evidence of 
goodwill. 

THE CHANCELLOR here intervened to refer to a statement made by Mr. 
Lloyd George in the House of Commons." 

Monsieur Brianp said that he had made a very careful search as to the 
origin of the document which Dr. Stresemann had cited, but that there were 
no proc¢s-verbaux of any kind available in regard to it, and Monsieur 
Briand considered that the absence of such procés-verbaux was in all likeli- 


10 Cf. op. cit., No. 297. 
11 The reference was evidently to Mr. Lloyd George’s statement on July 3, 1919: see 
Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 117, col. 1225. 
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hood due to the fact that the negotiators wished to reserve themselves a free 
hand. They probably had in view an anticipated payment, all the more was 
this likely having regard to the fact that such a payment had been made by 
France to liquidate her debt to Germany after the war of 1870. Whatever the 
intention of the Lloyd George—-Clemenceau—President Wilson document, it 
did not in any way affect his present instructions. To sum up, his position 
was that if the German Government would make proposals and if they asked 
for the appointment of experts to consider those proposals, his Government 
would willingly accept. 

THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR Said that he felt called upon to observe that so 
far as the juridical question was concerned they seemed to be in agreement, 
as Monsieur Briand recognised that Germany had the right to raise the 
question of evacuation under Article 431 of the Treaty. So far as the Wilson— 
Clemenceau—Lloyd George document was concerned, the German Chan- 
cellor read the following passage from the declaration by the Governments of 
the United States of America, Great Britain and France in regard to the 
occupation of the Rhine province which had been referred to by Mr. Lloyd 
George in a speech in the House of Commons on the 3rd July 1919: 


‘If Germany, at an earlier date, has given proofs of her goodwill and 
satisfactory guarantees to assure the fulfilment of her obligations, the 
Allied and Associated Powers concerned will be ready to come to an 
Agreement between themselves for the earlier termination of the period of 
occupation. Now and henceforward, in order to alleviate the burden of the 
reparations bill, they agree that as soon as the Allied and Associated 
Powers concerned are convinced that the conditions of disarmament by 
Germany are being satisfactorily fulfilled, the annual amount of the sums 
to be paid by Germany to cover the cost of occupation shall not exceed 
240 million marks (gold); this provision can be modified if the Allied and 
Associated Powers agree as to the necessity of such modification.’ 


This pronouncement, the German Chancellor said, he considered bore out 
his contention as to what he believed to be the intentions of the negotiators 
of the Versailles Treaty, but he would not say more on this aspect of the 
problem. As regards the Locarno policy, there was no question of him 
reproaching Monsieur Briand with not having carried out the undertakings 
which had been given at Locarno. He recognised that no promises had been 
made at Locarno, but in mentioning Locarno he had wished only to refer to 
the moral aspect of the question. The Locarno spirit was regarded on all 
sides as involving the settlement of outstanding difficulties. That was one of 
the reasons why the question of the evacuation had been discussed at Thoiry. 

As regards the question of control in the demilitarised zone after evacua- 
tion had been effected, Herr Miiller said that he knew of the conversations 
which had taken place on the subject and he believed that there had been 
some idea of civil control, but he was not aware that importance was any 
longer attached to that question. It was now at Geneva for the first time 
that he had learnt from Monsieur Briand that in the view of the French 
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Government further arrangements would be required. As regards the 
suggestions about the Dawes plan to which Monsieur Briand had referred, 
and the possibility that Germany might not be able to continue her payments, 
Herr Miiller said that this was nothing more than speculation and discussion 
in the German press of economic and financial considerations. So far as the 
German Government were concerned they had faithfully carried out their 
obligations under the Dawes plan, and this had been recognised by the 
Agent-General, Mr. Parker Gilbert. Moreover he would emphasise that the 
German Government could not afford to consider their reparations obligations 
lightly. If any uncertainty prevailed, it was due to the fact that no final sum 
for which Germany should be regarded as liable had as yet been fixed, but he 
could give the assurance that Germany would go to the utmost limit of her 
capacity to fulfil her obligations; it was in her own interest, apart from any 
other, that she should do so, as her credit abroad and in America in particular 
depended upon her maintaining her payments under the Dawes plan. If the 
moment should ever come, which the German Chancellor said he did not 
think it would, when she would have to suspend those payments, the retention 
of 45,000 men in the Rhineland would not assist to prevent bankruptcy. 
Monsieur Briand had invited the German Government to make fresh propo- 
sals. The German Chancellor said that the German Government could not 
put forward fresh proposals so long as the final sum due from Germany had 
not been fixed. Possibly those present at the meeting were in a position to 
make suggestions to him as to the manner in which a possible solution might 
be found. Germany would certainly be ready to take part in any discussion 
of experts should such a discussion be desired, but Herr Miiller said that 
care must be exercised, were such a discussion to take place, that it should 
not be allowed to appear as if that discussion would be in any way likely to 
touch upon American interests. That could only produce the worst possible 
results. In conclusion Herr Miiller said that the German Government had 
no objection to a parallel negotiation dealing with evacuation and repara- 
tions, as indeed he had already declared in public. 

Lorp CusHENDwuN said that there was one point he would like to put to the 
Chancellor. He said he did not understand the Chancellor’s statement that 
he could not put forward proposals until the whole question of reparations 
had been settled had been fixed.'2 It seemed to him that one question involved 
the other. 

THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR said that was the great problem which con- 
fronted them. The first four years of the Dawes plan had now been completed. 
At Thoiry certain proposals had been contemplated which it seemed probable, 
when that discussion took place, might be practicable. Now in the normal 
year of the Dawes plan, the payments had risen to a very high figure, and if 
the German Government now made proposals they would not get the 
support of the American market for the reason that American financial 
circles would say: we do not know the final sum which Germany is called 


12 The preceding three words should evidently have been deleted from the text when the 
previous passage was amended. 
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upon to pay. The mobilisation of obligations on the American market was 
not possible. 

Lorp CusHENDUN said that he would like to make some observations in 
regard to the discussion to which he had listened. He said that he had been 
very much struck by the plea of the German Chancellor that it would be 
very damaging to the credit of the German Government if he had to go back 
from Geneva to report a completely negative result of the discussions which 
had taken place. So far as he was concerned, he would very much like to 
help the Chancellor to a better position. The question which presented 
itself was ‘Was there anything they could do to help?’ He confessed he did 
not feel unduly optimistic after what he had heard. So far as evacuation was 
concerned, both the French and British Governments desired it. Certainly 
he could speak for His Mayjesty’s Government and he understood from 
Monsieur Briand that it was also the wish of the French Government. He 
referred to Sir Austen’s statements in the House of Commons on the subject, 
but he pointed out that both in the Lords and Commons it had been made 
clear that His Majesty’s Government did connect the two questions of 
reparations and evacuation and did not regard it as possible to dissociate 
one from the other. It was not his intention to go over the ground of the past. 
If he did so, Lord Cushendun said that he would have an answer which he 
could make to the Chancellor. What they, there assembled, were concerned 
with was the future and the question which they now had to answer was 
“Was there any line of approach along which progress could be made?’ 
The German Chancellor had said that the German Government were not 
in a position to put forward any proposals. Yet evacuation without conditions 
was not within the bounds of practical politics. If, therefore, the present 
meeting had to separate on such a basis, Lord Cushendun said that he would 
have reluctantly to draw the conclusion that no solution was possible. 
Could not the German Government undertake to prepare a scheme to be 
submitted to the other Governments? A scheme which could be submitted 
to the experts of the various Governments for review and which could be 
discussed later on at a meeting somewhere else? He might not be very 
hopeful of a result, but it would have at least this effect, that the German 
Chancellor could say on his return that he had received most friendly 
assurances of the sincere desire of the Governments interested to find a 
solution of a problem which so much interested Germany and that an 
Investigation was being made as to the possibility of a final settlement of the 
reparation question. This would possibly be of assistance from the point of 
view of the Chancellor as it would at least indicate that intercourse on the 
subject between the Governments concerned had not been suspended. 

Monsieur Hymans said that no more than the other Governments repre- 
sented at the meeting did the Belgian Government wish to prolong the 
occupation. He had already declared on behalf of the Belgian Government 
their willingness to consider the question with a view to evacuation, but he 
must make it clear that in this matter of evacuation Belgian public opinion 
would certainly expect some counter-concession. Evacuation without such 
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concession would be impossible. The attitude of the Belgian Government 
was that they would hear and consider sympathetically any proposals which 
the German Government might put forward and subject them to examina- 
tion. For himself, he was ready to agree to any course of action which was 
thought likely to advance matters. Monsieur Briand’s idea of a meeting of 
experts commended itself to him, but it was obvious that the German Govern- 
ment must submit for the consideration of the parties interested their views 
as to how a solution could be reached. 

Monsieur ScIALoJjA said he *had!3 attended the meeting for the reason 
that he had been invited to do so, but he wished to make it clear that he 
could not represent the views of the Italian Government as he had no 
mandate from his Government for the purpose. He said that he had tele- 
graphed to Rome for the necessary authority, but did not expect to get the 
reply till to-morrow or the next day. Nevertheless, he thought it would be 
of use if he were to give his impression of the discussion which had taken 
place. He* could appreciate the reluctance of the German Chancellor to 
return to Berlin empty handed. At the same time he did not imagine the 
German Chancellor had ever hoped to take back to Berlin a cut and dried 
solution. What was required was that he should be able to give a reply which 
would keep hope alive and if it could be said that the parties interested were 
ready to discuss the matter and that a proposal was being considered for the 
nomination of experts, he thought 1t would surely be enough for the Chan- 
cellor’s purposes as it would show that the request of the German Government 
as regards evacuation had been admitted. A promise to study the problem 
in common amounted to an undertaking to find a solution if that were 
possible. He felt sure his Government would be ready to take part in the 
discussion which had been suggested. 

Lorp CusHENDUN said that the hour was now 7.15 and it would not be 
possible to make very much progress that evening. He would like to know 
the views of the German Chancellor with regard to holding a further 
meeting, which so far as he was concerned he would be happy to attend, and 
to lend his room for the purpose. But before separating Lord Cushendun 
said he would like to add a word on the question of Article 431; he said that 
he did not for one moment dispute the Chancellor’s right to put his own 
interpretation on that Article. The German Government was quite entitled 
to their point of view, but he did not see very much good in debating the 
point, since other parties to the discussion did not in this matter share the 
view of the German Government. Speaking for himself, he could not 
accept Herr Miiller’s contention. He had been careful, he said to take the 

13 The passage within the asterisks was bracketed on the file copy with the following 
marginal note by Mr. Huxley: ‘Qufery]: omit—see C 6955.’ € 6955/969/18 is not pre- 
served in Foreign Office archives. According to the docket it comprised a covering note of 
September 13 and minute by Mr. Selby ‘stating that Monsieur Scialoja has received neces- 
sary instructions from his Government to represent them and would be glad if any reference 
to his having attended meeting on 11th September in his personal capacity could be 


corrected’. The record of this meeting in the Confidential Print does not include the 
passage within the asterisks. 
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best legal advice that was available to him and had been told that the view 
of the German Government that they were now entitled to claim evacuation 
under Article 431 was not a sound one. Lord Cushendun said that he had 
felt compelled to make this statement in order to make his position clear on 
this point. After all they were practical men gathered together, all desirous 
of finding a solution. Was it not accordingly possible for them to put the 
juridical issue aside and confine the discussion to the practical issue? He said 
he would like to put this suggestion to the German Chancellor. He did not 
wish for an immediate answer, but perhaps Herr Miiller would consider it 
between then and the next meeting. 

MonsiEuR Hymans said that he was also compelled to make a similar 
reservation on behalf of the Belgian Government as regards the German 
contention under Article 431 of the Treaty. The Belgian Government could 
not accept the contention of the German Government that they were now 
entitled to claim the benefits of that Article as a result of having liquidated 
all their commitments under the Treaty. 

Monsieur BriAnD said that he also had made no reference to the German 
Chancellor’s claim under Article 431. Nevertheless the view of the French 
Government was that the contention of the German Government could not 
be substantiated. He had, however, preferred to leave this question aside 
in order to be able to tackle the problem to be faced from a practical point 
of view. 

Before the meeting dispersed it was agreed to inform the press in response 
to any enquiries they might make that an exchange of views had taken place 
on the question of the evacuation of the Rhineland and that the discussion 
would be continued on Thursday morning at 10 a.m. 

The meeting then adjourned." 

CusHENDUN 
11th September, 1928 


14 A Belgian record of this meeting is printed in Documents Diplomatiques Belges 1920-1940, 
vol. ii, pp. 536-43: a German record is printed, in the series Akten der Reichskanzlet Weimarer 
Republik, by Martin Vogt, Das Kabinett Miller IT (Boppard am Rhein, 1970), vol. 1, 


pp. 84-94. 


No. 152 


Lord Cushendun (Geneva) to Sir R. Lindsay (Received September 15) 
No. 33 L.N.A. [C 6939/969/18] 


GENEVA, September 13, 1928 


The British delegate to the League of Nations presents his compliments, 
and has the honour to transmit copies of a record of conversation with M. 
Briand on the 12th instant, a copy of which has been sent to His Majesty’s 
Embassy, Paris. 
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ENCLosuRE IN No. 152 
Record by Lord Cushendun of a conversation with M. Briand 
GENEVA, September 12, 1928 


At the invitation of Monsieur Briand I called at his hotel at 12.30 to-day 
and had an hour’s conversation with him. 

I told Monsieur Briand that in view of the further discussion which was to 
take place with the German Chancellor on the following day, I should be 
glad to be in agreement with him as to the line we should adopt. I wished to 
make it clear to Monsieur Briand that I had no intention of separating myself 
from him in these discussions. Monsieur Briand said he much appreciated 
this attitude on my part and said he had noticed that at yesterday’s discus- 
sion! I had consistently supported him. This had greatly helped towards 
reconciling the opposing points of view. The task which we had before us 
was to find some formula which would allow the German Chancellor to 
return to his country with something new to work upon; we had to find a 
solution, and a practical one. Monsieur Briand pointed out that the Germans 
had already been able to achieve a small success. He, Monsieur Briand, had 
succeeded in obtaining from his Government their agreement to allow 
Germany to raise the question of Article 431.2, At one time they held the 
view that Germany’s right to do so should be disputed, while in Belgium 
opinion had been very strong that any German attempt to raise the question 
of Article 431 should be resisted. This was something gained so far as the 
German Government were concerned. If the Chancellor, as Monsieur 
Briand hoped, was now ready to put forward practical proposals, it would be 
possible to come to a decision tomorrow that the Governments represented 
at the meeting would study the question from an expert point of view so as to 
prepare the way for a subsequent conference. 

Monsieur Briand said that he had gathered that in the entourage of the 
German Delegation a good impression had been created as a result of 
yesterday’s discussion, more especially as not even Monsieur Stresemann had 
hitherto succeeded in raising the question of Article 431 of the Treaty. 

Monsieur Briand went on to say that it was a great opportunity for us to 
regulate the problem from the financial point of view. It should not be 
impossible to devise some scheme which would ensure payment of reparations 
by Germany over a sufficient number of years to permit us to cover our 
commitments to each other and to America. Monsieur Briand said that he 
saw no reason why the negotiations to achieve this should not be ended at the 
latest in six months’ time if Germany were ready to put forward a proposal. 

I told Monsieur Briand that I did not know exactly what he had in view, 
but that the greatest care must be exercised as regards America. His 
Majesty’s Government, for their part, could not entcrtain any suggestion 
that their debt to America or their arrangements in regard to that debt 
should come under discussion. 

Monsieur Briand said that neither could his Government afford to allow 


1 See No. 151. 2 Of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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the proposed negotiations to touch upon the American position. There was, 
so far as he was concerned, no question of that arising. The preoccupation in 
France was that they did not at present feel that they possessed sufficient 
guarantees for future payments by Germany, and this feeling had to be 
taken account of. French opinion demanded some security that annuities 
would continue to be paid until France had discharged her debts and the 
charges upon her resulting from the war. Monsieur Briand here repeated his 
opinion that the present was the only opportunity we should have for 
escaping from a position which was becoming impossible. Speaking person- 
ally he was in favour of making some gesture without undue delay. If the 
Germans accepted to put forward proposals and if they would agree to 
establish a commission for the purpose of investigation in the Rhineland and 
the demilitarised zone, his idea was that we should then proceed to the 
immediate evacuation of the second zone, and he thought he could obtain 
the agreement of his Government to such a programme. As regards the 
commission of investigation for the demilitarised zone, Monsieur Briand said 
he was perfectly ready to find a name for that body which would not be 
unduly objectionable from the point of view of German susceptibilities. 
He had thought of the words ‘Commission de Constatation’ which he 
indicated to me bore a slightly less precise meaning in French than ‘investiga- 
tion’. He explained that these were his views which he desired to explain to 
me to show how his thoughts were working. 

I told Monsieur Briand that in referring to the question of a control 
commission yesterday he had referred to a frontier, and it had not been clear 
to me whether he had in mind the Franco-German frontier. Monsieur Briand 
replied that what he had in mind was the area contemplated in Articles 42, 
43 and 44 of the Treaty of Versailles. The question of the establishment of a 
commission of investigation for this area had been discussed with the Germans 
at Locarno and Monsieur Briand had at that time agreed to leave it over 
until Germany had joined the League. Nothing had since been done in 
regard to the scheme. Monsieur Briand said he had spoken to Monsieur 
Stresemann in regard to it and that so far as the Germans were concerned it 
was a question more of form than of substance. At this point the resolution 
of the Forty-Third Session of the Council of December 19263 was produced, 
which was the last occasion on which the question was discussed in the 
Council. It had been recorded on that occasion that special groups for 
investigation in the demilitarised Rhine zone not provided in Article 213 
should not be set up, except by convention between the governments 
concerned. It was this convention which had not yet been concluded and 
which the French Government desired to negotiate. 


3 This resolution of December 11, 1926, is printed in League of Nations Official Journal, 
February 1927, p. 162: cf. Volume II, No. 352. This resolution related to the scheme for 
investigation by the League of Nations into the execution of the naval, military, and air 
clauses of the treaties of peace, which was approved by the Council on September 27, 1924: 
see League of Nations Official Journal, October 1924, pp. 1592-5 (for a text embodying certain 
amendments see League of Nations document C. 729. 1926. IX.). 
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In conclusion Monsieur Briand said that we might declare tomorrow that 
our Governments were ready to consider a practical solution if put forward 
by the German Government, and that this solution might then become a 
matter of official negotiation. If it were possible to allow the German 
Chancellor to give an indication on some such lines to the Press tomorrow 
that would undoubtedly be of great assistance to him. Monsieur Briand said 
that he intendcd to leave for Paris tomorrow for a Cabinet meeting to which 
he had been summoned, and would take the opportunity of informing his 
colleagues of what had transpired with the German Chancellor at Geneva. 
He was returning to Geneva and, if necessary, would be ready to hold 
further conversations with the German Chancellor. The Chancellor had 
indicated to him his intention of leaving Geneva at the end of this week, but 
Monsieur Briand believed he would be ready to stay until the beginning of 
next if a further meeting should be found necessary. 

Monsieur Briand having concluded his remarks, I observed that the really 
important point of the explanation which he had made to me was that he 
considered that the Germans should put forward some practical financial 
scheme for the settlement of reparations. I told Monsieur Briand that I was 
very sceptical whether the Germans could put forward such a scheme for 
discounting their liabilities. It was a big question and great obstacles stood 
in the way. Moreover, the German Chancellor had spoken the truth and our 
own financial experts were in agreement with his view when he said that 
Germany had an interest in carrying out any scheme which might be 
arranged without defaulting. German interest in meeting her obligations 
was a far better security than the occupation, and I must repeat to Monsieur 
Briand that so far as public opinion in my own country was concerned it was 
really anxious to accelerate evacuation. I now wished to put forward for 
Monsieur Briand’s consideration the suggestion whether it would not be 
desirable to make a gesture to the Germans by saying to the German 
Chancellor that we were ready to evacuate the second zone without waiting 
for conditions, if the German Government on their side would agree to 
regard such action by us as a proof of our good will. As regards the third 
zone, it should be made clear to the German Chancellor that we should 
expect a definite settlement of the reparation question before any progress 
could be made in the direction of the evacuation of that zone. I laid emphasis 
on the fact that I merely put this forward as a suggestion, but I thought I 
could say that His Majesty’s Government would be glad to see it adopted. 
I would, however, certainly not press it if it did not commend itself to the 
French Government. 

Monsieur Briand said that he personally appreciated the underlying 
motive of the suggestion I had made to him, but that it would be necessary 
to refer it to his Government. At present his instructions were that a negotia- 
tion would be necessary and would be demanded by his own public 
opinion. Two stages were in Monsieur Briand’s view essential. First the 
opening of negotiations and the making of an offer by Germany, and secondly 
the acceptance by Germany of some scheme of investigation for the demilli- 
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tarised zone. The evacuation of the second zone of the Rhineland might be 
effected when these conditions had been complied with. Monsieur Briand 
declared that he had spoken on these lines before both Chambers in Paris 
and also at Thoiry in the same sense. He could not now abandon this 
standpoint without the express approval of his Government, but he repeated 
that once negotiations had been started he thought no difficulties should 
arise as regards the evacuation of the second zone, especially if the German 
Government showed themselves disposed to come to some agreement in 
regard to the control commission. 

I told Monsieur Briand that what was in my mind was that so far as the 
second zone was concerned the period was so nearly mature for its evacua- 
tion that it was really of very little bargaining value. I felt accordingly that 
it was in our own interests that we should make the best use of it, and it 
seemed to me that we should achieve our object best by evacuating it as a 
concession preliminary to negotiations, which should be reserved for the 
question of evacuating the third zone which still possessed some bargaining 
value. I considered that by utilising the evacuation of the second zone in 
the way I had suggested we should create a better atmosphere and ultimately 
secure better terms from Germany. If Monsieur Briand saw no objection, 
perhaps he would inform his colleagues of the suggestion I had made to him 
and ascertain their opinion upon it. 

Monsieur Briand said that he would be quite ready to consult his colleagues 
on the subject of my proposal, but he wished to point out that even as 
regards the evacuation of the second zone, the German Government had 
themselves expressed their preference for dealing with the problem of 
evacuation as a whole. 

I told Monsieur Briand that I perfectly understood his position and did 
not wish unduly to press my proposal, although it would interest me to know 
the views of his colleagues upon it. Perhaps it would strengthen his hands 
with his colleagues if he were able to impress on them that His Majesty’s 
Government held a strong view as to the desirability of effecting an early 
evacuation of the occupied territories. Monsieur Briand said that he would 
certainly put this suggestion before his colleagues, but he did not think it 
would be possible to allow the German Chancellor to obtain at Geneva the 
concession I had indicated, nor did he think that the Germans would expect 
anything of the kind. 

I told Monsieur Briand that I had nothing to add to what I had said to 
him and that I was prepared to give him my support for the line he had told 
me he would adopt at the meeting with the German Chancellor which had 
been arranged for the following day. 

CusHENDUN 
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No. 153 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received September 17) 
No. 692 [C 7013/49/18] 


BERLIN, September 14, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a memorandum of a 
conversation between Mr Parker Gilbert and Mr Rowe-Dutton in the 
course of which a general review of the ground was made upon the latter’s 
return from leave. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


ENcLosurE IN No. 153 
Note of an interview with the Agent-General, 13th September, 1928 
BERLIN, September 13, 1928 


I called on Mr Parker Gilbert to-day after my return from leave and had 
half an hour’s conversation with him on general subjects. 

I asked him whether he was aware of any likelihood of definite financial 
proposals being made at Geneva either by France or by Germany. He 
answered that so far as he knew there was no definite proposal prepared by 
either side, and that although he was inclined to hope that some progress 
might be made, he did not think that anything at all would be settled. 
He was rather afraid, however, that the British Government was afraid of 
anything whatever being settled, an attitude which he admitted would 
disappoint him. I answered that, on the contrary, so far as I was aware the 
British Government still stood firmly to their belief that a general settlement 
was desirable, and that they would be prepared to welcome such a settlement 
so long as their interests were fully protected. Mr Gilbert then said that 
there was so much to settle up that it could only be a gain if a few points could 
be discussed and cleared out of the way at Geneva. I said that I cordially 
agreed that there were many points which would require settlement, but 
that I was afraid all sorts of difficulties would arise in the way of partial 
settlements. On the more general question, had he any recent information 
as to the Belgian attitude? 

Mr Gilbert replied that we were not to take Belgium seriously. I could 
inform my Government that it was within his knowledge that during the 
stabilisation negotiations of 1926 M. Francqui! had made an offer in writing 
to the German Government to settle the question of the German Marks in 
Belgium for a sum not exceeding some 200 million Marks. Though this 
offer had not been accepted it showed clearly what the Belgian attitude 


t A prominent Belgian financier and Minister of State who had been Minister without 
portfolio and financial expert in M. Jaspar’s cabinet in 1926, 
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really was, and although unpleasant people like M. Houtart might whistle 
very big to keep up their spirits, when the time came for a settlement Belgium 
would be one of the first to cave in. Any loud talk they might indulge in at 
present would be merely a staking out of claims. It was of course a matter 
rather between Belgium and the other Allies than between Belgium and 
Germany, and it was no doubt true that the distribution of the sum fixed 
might cause more difficulties than the actual fixing of the final sum. I agreed 
to this and asked him whether it was still his opinion that the bear’s skin 
which we were about to cut up was likely to shrink before the cutting was 
effected. He was less definite than usual on this and answered: No, that he 
would not say more than that it might shrink. He did feel, however, that we 
were possibly now at a high water mark, but that the index of prosperity 
would possibly give us some interesting light on this. 

He went on to express his very great pleasure that Sir Josiah Stamp had 
found himself able to serve on the Committee.2, The Germans had not yet 
appointed their two members, but Mr Gilbert knew that they would be 
capable ones, and that a good deal of discussion would be raised from the 
German side. He, therefore, felt that, although it was not strictly in accord- 
ance with the protocol,3 it might be advisable to appoint the fifth member, 
whose function it is to reconcile differences, at once, so that he might serve 
with the Committee and be in a position to give immediate and current 
decisions rather than to allow disputes to pile up. In reply to a question, he 
said that such indications as he had of the way in which the index would work 
was that it would probably show a small increase in the annuity of about 
50 million Gold Marks a year. 

We then turned to the German financial situation, and he expressed 
considerable disapproval of recent steps. These included the authorisation 
of the building of a cruiser which had been agreed to by the last Reichstag 
under the proviso insisted upon by the Reichsrat that the question should be 
reconsidered before 1st September, 1928, in the light of the then existing 
financial situation. The Ministers of the Left, including the Social Demo- 
crats, were opposed to proceeding with the cruiser, but nevertheless gave way 
to their colleag[u]es of the Centre and Volkspartei in spite of considerable 
protests from their supporters. As Mr Gilbert said, they are paying for the 
cruiser a dozen times over in the concessions which they have had to make in 
return to their Socialist supporters, including in particular, an extension of 
the period of unemployment benefit from 26 to 39 weeks, which is estimated 
to cost 50 million R[eichs] M[arks] a year. In Mr Gilbert’s view the Govern- 
ment are going to find themselves very seriously put to it to meet this addi- 
tional expenditure in future years. He was not aware of any definite schemes 


2 Mr. Sargent minuted in the margin: ‘The Com[mit]tee which under the Dawes Plan 
has to be set up as soon as the further annuities begin to fall due, in order to fix the “index 
of prosperity’? according to which subsequent Budget payments can be increased’: see 
Chapter II of Annex I to item No. 33 in Part II of Gmd. 2270 of 1924. 

3 i.e. the final protocol of the London Conference of 1924 (printed ibid. as item No. 49 
in Part II) to which item No. 33 (see note 2) was annexed. 
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as regards taxation although certain minor improvements are now being 
worked out in the Ministry of Finance. 

I then asked him his opinion on a recent step of the Government to finance 
their current needs by borrowing from the accumulated funds which form 
the reserves for Social insurance purposes. This had struck me as unsound as, 
although the Government technically borrow on Treasury Bills from these 
funds, the bills are not in fact market bills, and if the insurance funds required 
their money they would find it very difficult to get it. Mr Gilbert entirely 
agreed with this and said that Dr Schacht did not seem to him to realise the 
proper functions of a Treasury Bill. ‘The German idea appears to be to lock 
up funds in these bills for three or six months, and they had no notion of 
creating a regular market in Treasury Bills. Until this was done Mr Gilbert 
felt that although the Government might be deterred from squandering 
money as it had done when its chests were full of surplus balances, the issue 
of bills would lose a considerable part of its effect as a regulator of the money 
market. 

He then discussed the recent award of the Railway Arbitration Tribunal? 
and expressed himself thoroughly satisfied with the result and with the 
repercussions of his reference to the railways in the report of last December.5 
He hoped it would be the beginning of a new era in railway management, 
and developed to me again his ideas as to the German organisation and its 
unsuitability of managing a railway. He hoped that the impending drawing 
of lots for vacancies on the board would result in a very considerable stiffening 
of the membership. 

As I was leaving he referred to the recent note addressed to the German 
Government with regard to the extension of the Reparation Recovery Act 
Procedure.® He told me frankly that he looked upon it as a weak note in 
view of the fact that it contained a certain amount of bluff. I said to him 
that of course he would realise that the note was addressed to the German 
Government and not to himself, and that I hoped he would not take every- 
thing which we said to the Germans too seriously. Though of course he was not 
to pass that on to the Germans. He said he had guessed that that was the 
position and that in fact the Germans had not spoken to him on the subject 
at all.7 

¢ Mr. Sargent minuted in the margin: “The German Gov[ernmen]t having objected to 
the raising of the railway rates to meet expenditure, the question was referred to arbitration 
as provided for in the Railway Law—The German Gov[ernmen]t has now lost & the rates 
have been raised.’ 

5 Report of the Agent General for German Reparation Payments, December 10, 1927. 

6 Enclosure in No. 91. 

7 Subsequently, on September 17, Lord Cushendun recorded that he had mentioned to 
Herr von Schubert at Geneva on the previous day British wishes in this matter. “He did 
not meet my request with a direct negative; but I cannot say that he was encouraging. He 
said he was familiar with the question and that it was unnecessary for me to elaborate the 
arguments in support of our request; it was a complicated matter, but the feeling in Germany 
was that it would hamper their export trade, which already had to carry sufficiently heavy 
burdens. At my request, however, he consented to look further into the matter and let me 
have a written memorandum on it.’ 
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He asked me what was happening in the negotiations with the Interessen 
Gemeinschaft regarding the delivery of dyestuffs. I told him we would be 
talking with them early in October. He told me that, of course, the I.G. 
would squeeze everything they possibly could out of us, but that we could 
be sure the German Government would press them very hard to be reason- 
able, and that, in case of need, the British negotiators could rely upon him 
doing anything in his power to assist them. I thanked him and promised to 
keep him in touch. 


No. 154 


The Earl of Birkenhead to Mr. Cazalet (Geneva) 
No. 83 Telegraphic [C 6976/969/18] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, September 15, 1928, 3 p.m. 


Following for Lord Cushendun from Lindsay. 

Your despatches Nos. 32, 33! and 34? (of September 13th. Rhineland 
evacuation), 

I would suggest that if meeting of financial experts is agreed upon, we 
should enter a caveat with the French to the effect that if it proves abortive, 
His Majesty’s Government nevertheless reserve their right to continue to 
press for antedated evacuation if and when they think fit. This would have 
the effect of emphasizing the fact that we for our part do not associate 
reparations and evacuation in an indissoluble manner. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer is very agitated over present developments, 
and you will receive a message from him in the course of today. 

™ Nos. 151-2. 

2 Not printed. This despatch reported a conversation on September 13 between Mr. 
Selby and Baron Moncheur, Belgian delegate to the League of Nations, who enquired 


whether there had been any developments as a result of the conversation reported in 
No. 152. 


No. 155 


The Earl of Birkenhead to Mr. Cazalet (Geneva) 
No. 84 Telegraphic [C 6975/969/18| 


State! FOREIGN OFFICE, September 15, 1928, 10.20 p.m. 


Following from Mr. Churchill for Lord Cushendun. 
I have read all your reports up to September 13th. 


1 A designation of extreme urgency. 
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1. I had contemplated that nothing would be done about reparations 
until after the American elections, and that then something like a united 
European position would develop in regard both to war debts and reparations 
with evacuation as a stimulus. The foundation of our policy is the Balfour 
note. This involves bringing the United States into the negotiations or 
alternatively placing the onus upon them for arresting European appease- 
ment and recovery. 

2. The French have not ratified the Caillaux agreement. Great reductions 
were made by us on the understanding, first, of speedy ratification, and 
second, that the reduced payments would be upon ‘the sole credit of France’. 
They would no doubt be quite ready as at Thoiry to make arrangements 
with Germany at our expense. I agree with you that if Franco-German 
conversations are to take place we should be there. We should, however, at 
every stage make our position plain under the Balfour note and explain our 
grievances which are just as worthy of consideration as German grievances. 

3g. As I understand you are committed to expert conversations, I would 
only ask— st. that the date of these conversations shall be delayed so that 
nothing can be settled for some time, and, 2nd. that you should preface your 
consent to participation with a clear statement of our position, making it 
plain 


a. that any financial concession upon our part must be subject to the 
Balfour note conditions, viz., that we must not get from Europe less than 
America takes from us, and 


5, that we are now in presence of a French failure to give effect to the 
Caillaux agreement, except by hand to mouth payments, or to ratify it. 


A positive statement of our own view point should be made to bulk 
effectively in French and German minds. Our attitude should be reserved 
and critical and other Powers should be made to realize that we also have 
interests to defend. Unless this is done in a way that counts we shall speedily 
get into a position where France and Germany would confer upon each other 
mutual benefits at our expense, and the United States would be happy to 
see Its general debt position permanently accepted by Europe. 

May I beg you to do justice to this aspect in whatever is the best way? 
I am sorry we have not had a Cabinet discussion. 


No. 156 


Lord Cushendun (Geneva) to Sir R. Lindsay (Recewed September 15) 
No. 44 L.N.A. [C 6941/969/18] 


GENEVA, September 15, 1928 


The British delegate to the League of Nations presents his compliments, 
and has the honour to transmit copies of a record of the second meeting 
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respecting the evacuation of the Rhineland, held on the 13th instant, of 
which a copy has been sent to His Majesty’s Embassy, Paris. 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 156 
Evacuation of the Rhineland 


Second Meeting 
Present 
Germany The German Chancellor 
Herr von Schubert 
Dr. Schmidt 
Great Britain Lord Cushendun 
Mr. Selby 
France Monsieur Briand 
Monsieur Hesnard 
Italy Monsieur Scialoja 
Belgium Baron Moncheur 
Monsieur van Langenhove 
Japan Monsieur Adatci. 


MonsIEuR ScIALoja said that he would like to explain that he had now 
received the necessary instructions from his Government and had authority 
to represent them at the discussion. 

Lorp CusHENDUN said that the day before yesterday when the meeting 
had adjourned, he had suggested that it would be desirable in order to 
facilitate progress that they should put the juridical issue aside for the time 
being. He recognised the perfect right of the German Chancellor to main- 
tain their juridical point of view, but he considered that better progress 
would be made if they proceeded to discuss the practical issue. Just before 
they had separated on Tuesday last,’ the Chancellor had undertaken that 
he would consider this proposal. 

THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR said that it was not his intention just now to 
stress the juridical aspect any more than it had been when the problem had 
been discussed at Thoiry. Of course the German Government could not 
abandon the opinion they had expressed in regard to their right to claim 
immediate evacuation under Article 431 of the Treaty,? as 1t was the starting 
point of the claim that they now were making. In the meantime the German 
Chancellor said that he had studied the suggestion which had been put 
forward at the previous meeting that the German Government should put 
forward proposals on the subject of reparations in consultation with members 
of his Delegation, and had reviewed with them the possibilities as to whether 
practical proposals could be formulated—whether indeed there was any 
scheme such as that which had been under discussion at Thoiry which could 
be prepared by the German Government. He had further given careful 
consideration to the arguments which had been put forward against the 


t See No. 151. 2 Of Versailles. 
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Gernian thesis that adequate safeguards for reparations existed, such as that 
the Dawes plan might in certain contingencies be uncertain in its operation. 
On this point he had a remark of principle to make. The guarantees con- 
tained in the Dawes plan went beyond those contemplated in the Versailles 
Treaty. There was machinery provided to meet the contingency of bad faith 
being shown by the German Government. International control existed for 
railway and other revenues. In effect security of a most solid nature existed 
to ensure that the payments under the Dawes plan could be assured even 
after 1935, notwithstanding that no final reparation figure had been fixed 
for which Germany was liable to the Allied Governments. 

The German Chancellor said that unless a definite figure was fixed which 
Germany would be required to pay in respect of reparations, there was no 
prospect of receiving the necessary market support to facilitate the revision 
of the financial arrangements which existed. ‘The German Government on 
the other hand were quite ready to participate in a meeting of experts for the 
purpose of reviewing the possibilities of finding a final solution of the repara- 
tion problem. They would gladly exert all their endeavours to bring such a 
discussion to a successful issue. He pointed out that the fixation of the final 
sum due by Germany under the head of reparations was as much in German 
interests as it was in that of the Allied and Associated Powers, as it would 
enable the German Government to establish their budget with a greater 
degree of certainty as regards the future. In the meantime the German 
Chancellor said that he could not enter into undertakings which as matters 
stood would not be more than empty promises. The German Delegation at 
the present moment found themselves in rather an awkward situation. 
While on the one side they were prepared to agree to participate in a dis- 
cussion of the reparations position, they had obtained nothing in return in 
regard to the question of the evacuation. This would result in their having to 
return to Germany in the position of having failed to the extent of almost 
100% of the German demand which they had been sent to Geneva to affirm. 
The German Chancellor thought that the effect on the international position 
as a whole would be worse in its effects than on Germany itself. So far as 
Germany was concerned, the Rhineland could not but become ever more 
German, while incidents which could not be avoided so long as the occupa- 
tion continued could but have the effect of consolidating German opinion 
in an ambition upon which all parties were unanimous. Abroad, however, 
the effect would be deplorable. It would be taken as a definite failure of the 
Locarno policy and all it stood for in the matter of pacification, and the 
results might be more far reaching than the German Chancellor cared 
himself to contemplate. In conclusion the German Chancellor affirmed that, 
despite the fact that he and the members of his Delegation had given the 
matter their most serious consideration, they were not in a position to make 
any practical proposals of the kind which had been suggested to them to 
deal with reparations. 

MonsIEuR BRIAND said that he and the German Chancellor found them- 
selves in agreement to this extent: that 1t would be better to set the juridical 
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questions aside, where each party found itself in contradiction. Results were 
more likely to be achieved if it was agreed that discussion should proceed 
on the practical ground. Monsieur Briand expressed the view that it was 
essential that they should not pay too much attention to public opinion— 
certainly nationalist opinion. The nationalists would always cry for the 
moon and it was better to ignore them and to search for some compromise. 
Monsieur Briand said that the French Government were anxious to reach a 
solution which would enable them to evacuate the Rhineland, and they were 
equally anxious that that evacuation should not be made to appear in the 
light of too much of a bargain. There was now an opportunity to settle the 
uncertainties of the reparations position, and if this opportunity were allowed 
to escape, everything else that might be done would be in vain and new 
difficulties would present themselves. So far as French opinion was concerned, 
there still prevailed a great feeling of financial uncertainty, and he wished 
to put an end to this unsatisfactory state of affairs. France wished by arrange- 
ment to assure the certainty of meeting all the charges which had fallen 
upon her shoulders as a result of the war, and to set up machinery either by 
some immediate transaction or by an arrangement spread over a number of 
years to liberate herself from her debts and war charges. 

THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR said that it was not possible to revert to the 
arrangements which had been contemplated at Thoiry or to devise any 
plan in existing circumstances on those or similar lines. 

Monsieur BriAnD said that on this point he did not find himself in 
agreement with the Chancellor as he had seen the question discussed in the 
German press and suggestions put forward as to how a solution might be 
brought about. For himself, he was no financier, but he believed that if 
once the financial experts could be set to work, it would be possible to evolve 
some plan as a result of their labours. If the German Government only 
showed themselves disposed to facilitate an arrangement, he felt convinced 
that it could be possible to arrive at a solution in a few months. 

Monsieur Briand then went on to speak of the Commission of Investigation 
for the demilitarised zone. Schemes had already been discussed in German 
circles with which Monsieur Briand believed the German Chancellor had 
been in contact. The institution of the Commission which Monsieur Briand 
had in view was the one point which remained over for settlement from the 
Locarno Treaties. He urged the necessity of the settlement of this question 
as much in the interests of his own country as in that of Germany, as pending 
an arrangement there was always the risk of incidents which must affect 
public opinion adversely. As it was, such incidents could at any moment be 
brought to the attention of the Council and none would deplore more than 
he if the Council were called upon at frequent intervals to discuss complaints 
either from the French or German side in regard to the area dealt with in 
Articles 42, 43 and 44 of the Versailles Treaty. He did not suggest a Com- 
mission of Investigation, but rather one of constatation and conciliation, an 
authority which could decide incidents on the spot and avoid the publicity 
which might otherwise be made to them. If Germany were ready now to face 
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this problem with good will, Monsieur Briand felt sure that it would not be a 
question of years but only months before an arrangement could be come to. 
Moreover, once the Commission were agreed upon, it would be possible for 
France to make a geste and he thought he would have no difficulty in 
persuading his Government to make such a geste. Monsieur Briand concluded 
by saying that it was on the above lines that he was authorised to present the 
point of view of the French Government. 

Lorp CusHENDUN enquired whether Monsieur Scialoja had any 
observations to make. 

Monsieur ScIALoja expressed the opinion that it was vital that a solution 
should be found. He had informed his Government of the discussions which 
had taken place at the preceding meeting and they had telegraphed to the 
effect that they would be very glad to see a solution reached of the reparations 
problem. 

Lorp CusHENDUN said that he was afraid that it appeared to him as if 
a deadlock had been reached, but he hoped very much that this was not 
so, as such a result of the present discussion must be avoided if that were 
possible. 

If he understood the German Chancellor rightly, Herr Miiller had said 
that he could not put forward proposals from the German side to deal with 
the reparations question and had emphasised the difficulty from the point of 
view of the German Government of returning from Geneva without any 
result as regards evacuation of the Rhineland. His Majesty’s Government 
were as much interested in avoiding what the German Chancellor feared as 
he was. Monsieur Briand had said that while the arrangement which had 
been under consideration at Thoiry might not now be feasible, some other 
financial scheme should not be impossible of realisation. Monsieur Briand 
had further referred to the question of the constitution of a Commission de 
Constatation et Conciliation for the demilitarised zone of the Rhineland 
after the evacuation had taken place, and he had said that if—this, said 
Lord Cushendun, was the point we had reached—a conference of experts to 
consider the financial problems could meet and a scheme come under dis- 
cussion and a Commission for the demilitarised zone be established, it 
would then be possible for the French Government to make a gesture. 
Lord Cushendun said that he thought it would materially assist so far as the 
present discussion was concerned if Monsieur Briand could be rather more 
precise as regards the gesture which he contemplated, as the German 
Chancellor had made a point of the fact that so far as the evacuation was 
concerned he had hitherto obtained nothing. Could Monsieur Briand 
explain whether the gesture which he contemplated would affect the position 
of the occupation? Lord Cushendun said that he thought the German 
Delegation were entitled to more precise information on that particular 
point if it was possible to give it to them. 

MonsiEuR BRIAND said that the French Government would be ready to 
evacuate the second zone in a very short time, but it was really necessary to 
stop the gap in the Treaty by the constitution of the Commission which he 
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contemplated. He recalled the question of the Hungarian machine guns 
which had come under the consideration of the Council of the League and 
said that the Council had itself asked that some means should be devised for 
promptly investigating incidents of this kind. The problem was contemplated 
in Article IV of the Treaty of Locarno and was also dealt with in a resolution 
of the Council. What he wished to achieve was to elaborate some system 
which would facilitate quick ‘constatation’, and remove the possibility of the 
Council being called upon to deal with incidents which could easily be 
disposed of without undue publicity if the proper machinery existed. He 
thought he would be able to persuade his Government to deal in this way 
with the question of the evacuation of the second zone. So far as the repara- 
tion problem was concerned, Monsieur Briand said that if the German 
Government showed themselves ready to help in devising means to assure the 
working of the Dawes Plan until such time as those nations, to whom repara- 
tions were being paid, were enabled to cover their debts and war charges 
that would be a basis upon which the experts could set to work. If such a 
discussion were begun it would give Germany an opportunity of learning her 
final liability. He did not think his Government would refuse to enter into a dis- 
cussion on such a basis. Monsieur Briand added that it must be appreciated, 
however, that his Government was not at the moment at its full numbers 
and that that was his difficulty. He could not give a final reply in the name 
of his Government, but he thought he could induce them to give a reply to 
the German Chancellor in the form he had indicated as soon as the new 
Cabinet had been constituted. 

THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR Said that he did not think it would advance 
matters very much to speak only of German proposals for a reparation 
settlement. He was not a financial expert himself, but he had taken the 
advice of his financial authorities and had arrived at the conclusion that it 
would not be possible for Germany to put forward definite proposals. The 
only practicable plan would be that the experts of the various Governments 
should meet. If it were possible to say that this had been arranged a very 
good impression would be created. The elaboration of a common proposal 
would in particular be welcome in the United States. He did not, as he had 
already emphasised, mean to indicate by this that there should be any idea of 
devising a scheme which could be regarded as involving American participa- 
tion, but he thought it would be possible to interest American experts in the 
proceedings and that a discussion with the Agent-General for Reparation 
Payments, Mr. Parker Gilbert, for instance, would be possible. He repeated 
that an excellent impression would be created if a solution could be found 
and it was to the interest of Germany that the final sum due by her under 
the head of reparations should be fixed. In the matter of time, the German 
Chancellor said that he was not as optimistic as Monsieur Briand as he thought 
the discussion would inevitably be a very extended one. Nevertheless he 
hoped that Monsieur Briand was right and that he was wrong. He could 
certainly accept on behalf of his Government a discussion of the reparations 

3 See No. 27, note 7. 
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question if that discussion were not made directly dependent on the question 
of the evacuation. 

On the question of the Commission for the demilitarised zone, the German 
Chancellor said he was aware that this problem had been discussed in 
detail on earlier occasions and that the Parliaments both in Germany and in 
France had taken an interest in it. German public opinion was, however, 
extremely sensitive as regards this question of a Commission for the reason 
that it felt it was impossible that Germany should agree to the establishment 
of anything which bore the appearance of military control beyond 1935. 

Herr Stresemann in his conversations had not indicated that any scheme 
should extend beyond 1935. It was a matter on which the German Chan- 
cellor said he would have to consult his Cabinet. On the subject of the geste 
referred to by Monsieur Briand, such a geste was of course desirable, but a 
bad impression would be created in Germany, and especially in the Rhine- 
land, if it were postponed. The German Chancellor drew attention to the 
fact that we were now at the end of September and that the occupation of 
the second zone was due to terminate in 15 months’ time. The discussion of 
all these problems would last at least four or five months at best, only ten 
months would then remain before the evacuation of the second zone would 
be effected automatically; and if all action were postponed for even four or 
five months, much damage would result. It would not be understood in 
Germany if the German Chancellor had agreed at Geneva to take part in 
financial discussions without any mention being made of the evacuation. 
If the German Government said they were ready to participate in the financial 
discussions it seemed to him that in the interest of all parties concerned it 
would be desirable that the geste as regards the second zone should be made 
without delay. 

Lorp CusHENDUN said that it seemed to him that a very important point 
had been reached, and that it was either a question of achieving some result 
or reaching a deadlock. While elaborating his point of view Monsieur 
Briand said that he was not in a position to pledge his Government. The 
German Chancellor had said the same thing. Lord Cushendun suggested 
that they should call a halt at this point in order to enable each of them to 
consider the position and to report to their Governments. He was impressed 
with what the German Chancellor had said in regard to the second zone and 
Monsieur Briand would doubtless consider it. As far as the Press announce- 
ment was concerned, it would be possible to say that some important points 
had been discussed and that the meeting had adjourned for further con- 
sideration. This should meet the apprehensions of the German Chancellor 
as regards his own public opinion. Lord Cushendun suggested that it might 
be possible to arrange for a further meeting, possibly next week, but he did 
not think that much good would result from continuing the discussion as 
matters stood. 

Reviewing the position he said it seemed to be agreed that there should 
be a meeting of experts to discuss the reparations question; it was also 
agreed that some Commission should be set up to deal with the demilitarised 
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zone. Then there was the question of the evacuation. Monsieur Briand had 
declared that the early evacuation of the second zone could be effected if 
these arrangements could be set on foot. Lord Cushendun added that he 
did not put forward his proposal for an adjournment as a considered opinion, 
as he was anxious to get as much agreement as possible; he would be glad to 
know the opinion of Monsieur Briand and the German Chancellor in regard 
to it. 

Monsieur Brianp said that he wished to reply to the German Chancellor 
as regards the reparation discussion which he contemplated. He imagined 
that the experts of all the interested Governments would participate and that 
American experts would be allowed to follow the proceedings if they desired 
to do so. He agreed with Lord Cushendun that it was not possible to carry 
matters further that morning. He was going to Paris that afternoon and 
would consult his Cabinet, but he hoped to be back on Saturday,‘ and if the 
German Chancellor could arrange to extend his stay in Geneva he would be 
ready to hold a further meeting with him on his return. 

THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR said that he would be ready to consult his 
Government. Whether he would do so by telegraph or whether he would go 
to Berlin in person was a matter which he would consider. He was at 
present not clear as to which course he would follow. 

So far as a meeting of experts was concerned, in a general way he did not 
contemplate excluding the participation of any of the interested parties who 
might wish to take part. But it had seemed to him that possibly a meeting of 
the French and German experts in the first instance might facilitate matters,$ 
as it was in the main a difficulty between France and Germany. On the 
question of the Commission for the demilitarised zone, he did not think there 
could be any question of agreeing to any solution which would allow the 
operations of such a commission after 1935, as opinion in Germany would 
remain very sensitive on this question. So far as he was concerned, he felt he 
must be quite frank and express the opinion that the evacuation of the second 
zone should not be made dependent on the constitution of this commission 
but should accompany the opening of the experts’ discussion on reparations. 

Lorp CusHENDUN said that on the question of the meeting of experts he 
would certainly have no objection to consultation between French and 
German experts, but he must enter a caveat as such a procedure might 
result in difficulties. The position of His Majesty’s Government in this 
matter was not the same as that of other countries, and he would not like to 
be put in the possible position of an agreement having been arrived at 
between France and Germany which His Majesty’s Government could not 
accept. Such a contingency was to be deplored, as he would not have it 
appear that His Majesty's Government should show themselves as an 
obstacle in the way of a settlement which other parties desired. He thought 
it would be more satisfactory from every point of view if our financial 


¢ September 15, 1928. 
5 Note in original: ‘At some point of the earlier discussion the German Chancellor had 
hinted at a preliminary meeting of French and German experts.’ 
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experts could take part in the discussion from the first in the elaboration of 
some plan. 

BARON MONCcHEUvR said that although he had no instructions from his 
Government, he thought they also would wish to be represented at the 
discussion from the beginning. 

MonsiEurR ApDATCI observed that he had no instructions on this subject 
from his Government and could express no opinion, but he had the impression 
that the Japanese Government would be pleased to see a settlement. As to 
the reunion of experts, he was not well acquainted with the reparations 
position and ignorant consequently of what his Government would wish to do. 

MonsiEvuR SCIALOJA said that if the other Governments were represented 
at a discussion of the reparations problem, his Government would, he felt 
sure, desire to participate. 

Lorp CusHENDUN said that he felt sure that if a meeting took place, it 
would be much better that all parties interested should participate from the 
start. We had already had experience of separate arrangements in the matter 
of the Anglo-French accord on the question of disarmament; it seemed that 
this compromise was meeting with difficulties, and it was desirable to avoid 
the possibility of similar experience in the case of the reparations question. 

THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR said that there was no difficulty as far as he 
was concerned. The idea had only occurred to him that possibly a meeting 
of French and German representatives might facilitate matters in the first 
instance. 

MonsiEuR BrRIAND said that he wished to say a word to the German 
Chancellor about the Commission for the demilitarised zone. He felt he 
was under a misapprehension in regard to it, as he was referring to the 
question at the point where Herr Stresemann had left it in the Reichstag. 
In his reply which he had given in the French Chamber, Monsieur Briand 
said he had taken up a very clear position; he envisaged something quite 
different, more an organ of conciliation, not at all the organisation to which 
Herr Stresemann had taken such exception in his speech in the Reichstag. 
Under the machinery as it existed to-day, France could not? immediately 
address a complaint to the Council of the League should an incident arise. 
It would be very disagreeable to him to see his Government, or indeed the 
German Government, do any such thing. That indeed was the very develop- 
ment which he was anxious to avoid, and it was on these grounds that he 
urged upon the German Government the constitution of this Commission. 

In conclusion, Monsieur Briand enquired whether it would be possible for 
a further meeting to be held on Sunday or Monday, as he said he would be 
back in Geneva on Saturday night. It was agreed that a further meeting 
should be held on Sunday morning at 10.30. 

As regards the Press, it was agreed that they should be informed that the 


6 For reports on Dr. Stresemann’s speech in the Reichstag on January 30 and M. Briand’s 
speech in the French Senate on February 2, see The Times, January 31, 1928, p. 11, and 
February 3, 1928, p. 11, respectively. 

7 On the original this word was encircled in pencil to indicate that it should be deleted. 
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discussion had been continued and that certain points had arisen in the 
course of it which required further consideration. The meeting had been 
adjourned to facilitate this consideration and would reassemble on Sunday 
at 10.30.8 

CusHENDUN 


British Delegation, Geneva. 13th September 1928 


8 A Belgian record of this meeting is printed in Documents Diplomatiques Belges 1920-1940, 
vol. ii, pp. 543-51: a German record is printed in M. Vogt, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 97—106. 
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The British delegate to the League of Nations presents his compliments, 
and has the honour to transmit copies of a record of a conversation with M. 
Zaleski on the 13th instant respecting the Rhineland, of which a copy has 
been sent to His Majesty’s Embassy, Paris. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 157 
Record by Lord Cushendun of a conversation with M. Zaleskt 


GENEVA, September 13, 1928 


Monsieur Zaleski, the Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, called upon me 
this afternoon as he said he desired to speak to me about the evacuation of 
the Rhineland. 

He said that Polish public opinion naturally took an interest in this 
question, since in Germany there was a great tendency to emphasise the fact 
that the arrangements for the guarantee of the eastern frontier of Germany 
were not the same as those on her western frontier; and any arrangement 
come to for the evacuation of the Rhineland could not but have the effect of 
emphasising the difference which existed, and would cause alarm to Polish 
public opinion. Monsieur Zaleski said he had been thinking over ways for 
avoiding an impression gaining ground in Poland that after all the opinion 
held in Germany as regards the distinction between security of the eastern 
and western frontiers of Germany was true in fact, and it had occurred to him 
that a possible way of achieving this would be that Poland as a signatory of 
the Locarno agreements should be invited to append her signature to 
whatever arrangement might be come to as regards the evacuation of the 
Rhineland. He did not of course suggest that Poland should be invited to 
take part in the discussions which were proceeding, but should merely be 
invited to sign whatever agreement might be concluded. 
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I told Monsieur Zaleski that his proposal came as a surprise to me, all the 
more since neither I nor Monsieur Briand had admitted or could admit that 
any arrangement come to as regards the evacuation of the Rhineland flowed 
from the agreements which had been concluded at Locarno. Our contention 
was that the question of the evacuation of the Rhineland must be dealt with 
on the basis of the provisions of the Versailles Treaty, and that Locarno 
could not be called into consideration. Were we to consent to Poland append- 
ing her signature to any agreement which might be reached with Germany 
as regards the evacuation, the effect would be that we should abandon the 
position which we had taken up in our discussions with the German Chan- 
cellor. More than this, I did not think that my own public opinion would view 
such a proposal with any favour. At Locarno we had emphatically refused 
to interest ourselves with the eastern frontier of Germany while giving our 
guarantee of the status quo in the West. Monsieur Zaleski’s present request 
would therefore, if granted, appear to British public opinion to be a departure 
from our attitude at Locarno. We could not admit that some possible 
misconception by German public opinion, such as Monsieur Zaleski antici- 
pated might follow from a settlement of the Rhineland question, was 
sufficient to justify us in connecting two problems which we had always 
regarded as distinct one from the other. 

Monsieur Zaleski said that his only object was to do what lay in his power 
to prevent any ill effects in the East of Europe which might result from the 
evacuation of the Rhineland, and it was with this end in view that he had put 
forward his suggestion. He had already mentioned the subject to Monsieur 
Briand who had said that he had no objection to acceding to Monsieur 
Zaleski’s request, if the British Government would also agree. As regards 
Locarno, whatever might be our attitude in regard to the question of the 
evacuation of the Rhineland, German public opinion would certainly 
connect any arrangement which might be reached as regards the evacuation 
of the Rhineland with the agreements which had been concluded at Locarno. 
While it might be true that there had been no undertakings given by either 
France or Great Britain to Germany at Locarno in regard to further con- 
cessions, the statesmen who had represented Germany at that meeting had 
only succeeded in securing the acceptance of the agreements of Locarno by 
proclaiming to their public opinion that it was the first step in the direction 
of the fulfilment of a programme. The first item in this programme was to be 
the evacuation of the occupied territory, the second the Anschluss, and the 
third the elimination of the Corridor. If the evacuation were now conceded, 
Polish public opinion would immediately say that the first part of the pro- 
gramme had been completed and that it was only a matter of time before 
Germany would proceed to take up the next two items. He reminded me 
that in the Treaty between France and Poland signed at Locarno, France 
had given her guarantee to go to war in support of Poland in certain con- 
tingencies. French troops were at that time on the Rhine; if they now with- 
drew, that guarantee would be weakened to the extent of that withdrawal, 
since the French troops would be at a greater distance from Poland. 
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I repeated to Monsieur Zaleski that I regarded his argument as altogether 
unconvincing and that in any case I could not commit my Government to 
accepting his suggestion for the reasons which I had already explained to 
him. So far as public opinion was concerned, Monsieur Zaleski must know 
that it was not always advisable to pay attention to its ebullitions. Neverthe- 
less, I told Monsieur Zaleski that I would not give a decided negative on the 
spot to his request, but would think it over and consider whether any means 
could be devised to quieten the apprehensions in his own country to which 
he seemed to think the evacuation of the Rhineland would give rise. I said 
that I would consult with others, including possibly Monsieur Briand, on 
the subject; but I once again repeated that the particular solution that he 
had in view did not commend itself to me. In conclusion, I said I hoped he 
would understand that the reply I had given him did not mean that I did 
not appreciate and sympathise with the difficulties of Poland, nor that I was 
not anxious to give her any assistance or help which might le within my 
power.! 

CusHENDUN 

! On September 21 Lord Cushendun recorded a conversation that day with Dr. Benes, 
who ‘was aware that the Polish representative had made a request that Poland should be 
invited to join in any agreement that might be arrived at, and he therefore felt bound to 
make the same request on behalf of Czecho-Slovakia. I told M. Benes in reply that when 
this request was made to me by M. Zaleski I had given him no encouragement to think 


it could be entertained, and I repeated the reasons for this attitude which I had given to 
the Polish Minister.’ 
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and has the honour to transmit copies of a record of conversation with M. 
Briand on the 13th instant re[s]pecting the Rhineland, of which a copy has 
been sent to His Majesty’s Embassy, Paris. 


ENCLosURE IN No. 158 
Record by Lord Cushendun of a conversation with M. Briand 
September 13, 1928 


I asked Monsieur Briand to remain for a few minutes after the meeting this 
morning.! 

Reverting to my conversation with him of yesterday? and to the discussion 
which had just taken place, I emphasised to him that it seemed to me that the 


t See No. 156. 2 See No. 152. 
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key to the position lay in the question of the evacuation of the 2nd zone on 
the conditions which I had already suggested to him. I said that I should 
very much deplore a breakdown of the present discussions on this point, and 
that I hoped he would do what he could to persuade his colleagues to make 
some concession in the direction which had been indicated by the German 
Chancellor. 

Monsieur Briand said that I might rely on him to do what was possible to 
persuade his colleagues to agree to the evacuation of the 2nd zone in the 
manner which I had suggested to him. He added that he hoped I would 
continue my support of him as regards the establishment of the Commission 
for the demilitarised zone as he felt convinced that, if unity on this point 
were shown, the Germans would devise means for finding a solution. 

I promised Monsieur Briand my support. 

CusHENDUN 


No. 159 


Mr, Cazalet (Geneva) to the Earl of Birkenhead 
(Received September 17, 9 a.m.) 


No. 129 L.N. Telegraphic [C 7035'469/18] 
GENEVA, September 16, 1928, 10.25 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 84.! 

Following from Lord Cushendun for Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

I agree with you in regretting that we have not had Cabinet discussion 
before entering on conversations here but owing to the absence of Ministers 
from London I knew it was impossible and therefore unless I had refused to 
participate in conversations demanded by the German Chancellor I had to 
act on my own judgment. Basing myself on the Foreign Secretary’s reply in 
Parliament on July 18th? I stated both in conference and emphasized to 
Monsicur Briand privately that we should welcome the early evacuation of 
the Rhincland but that although the two problems might not in strict logic 
be interconnected we held that proposals for liquidating reparation liability 
should be made by Germany before we could promise evacuation. Final 
conversation lasting three hours took place in my room this morning.3 
The result, which you will have seen in the press, seems meagre but some- 
what to my surprise was accepted as fairly satisfactory by the German 
Chancellor. It commits us to nothing except to continue the negotiations 
and to a joint committee of financial experts for examination of the reparation 
problem. 

In closing the conference I stated our case in the sense of your telegram. 
I repeated more fully what I had said at the first meeting‘ that the British 
interest in reparations stood on a different footing from that of others. 


1 No. 155. 2 See No. 115, note 1. 
3 See No. 161. 4 See No. 151. 
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I emphasized that when our experts met in conference it would not be possible 
for them to make sacrifices even for the desirable purpose of general agree- 
ment on other matters; the basis of our policy was the Balfour note; we 
could not accept less from Europe than we had to pay to America and at the 
same time we could make no arrangement which expressly or impliedly 
involved appeal to American generosity or questioned our ability and 
resolution to pay our American debts in full. I did not mention in conference 
the non ratification of the Caillaux agreement but will do so privately to 
Monsieur Briand with whom I am lunching tomorrow. Continuation of 
conversations as agreed here is to be arranged through ordinary diplomatic 
channels. 


No. 160 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Mr. Kennard' (Belgrade) 
[C 6829/2/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 17, 1928 
Dear Kennard, 

I will endeavour to answer the direct question on Anglo-Italian relations 
which you put to me in your letter of September 7th last.2 In the first place, 
I think it is necessary to be clear on what is meant by co-operation. You will 
doubtless recollect that Mussolini, during his last public speech on foreign 
affairs,3 laid it down that the basis of Italian policy was friendship with 
Great Britain, and Grandi* has since repeated the same sort of thing to 
Wingfield. Friendship, of course, connotes a measure of co-operation but 
that should not necessarily mean that we and the Italians should see eye to 
eye in every question likely to crop up. I think it can be said generally that 
during the past two or three years our side of the co-operation has consisted 
in making suggestions on courses of action to the Italians which in most 
cases, but not all, they have adopted. Sometimes, in order to obtain this 
co-operation, it has been necessary for the Secretary of State to make personal 
appeals (for example, in the matter of the Bulgarian refugee loan) to Musso- 
lini:’ but during the last year there has been nothing of sufficient importance 
to warrant communications of this nature. On the other hand, Mussolini 
has been very forthcoming on one or two ticklish and delicate problems which 
Graham has had to handle with him, and we certainly cannot say that, so far 


1 H.M. Minister at Belgrade. 

2 In this letter, not printed, Mr. Kennard asked ‘how far the close cooperation between 
Great Britain and Italy, which Mussolini has always so sedulously exploited, must be 
regarded as a thing of the past’. 

3 See No. 70, note 5. 

4 Italian Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

5 In July 1926 the Italian Government had objected to the proposed Bulgarian Refugee 
Loan (see No. 54, note 2) on the grounds that the arrangement would reduce the amounts 
available for Bulgarian reparation payments, but subsequently assented following represent- 
ations from His Majesty’s Government. 
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as outward appearances go, there has been any grave divergence of opinion, 
except perhaps on matters of disarmament where no general agreement is 
apparent anywhere, and in regard to Albania and Yugoslavia where, even 
at the heyday of the Anglo-Italian honeymoon, co-operation was at a 
discount. The cases, therefore, which you mention do not I think, indicate 
any change of policy in regard to co-operation on major questions. As regards 
the King’s title in Albania,® we have had no discussion with the Italians on 
the subject, and I don’t see that this latest incident is anything but quite 
normal and possesses no special significance. 

As regards the recent representations to the Bulgars about the Mace- 
donians,7 on the face of it there has been a definite deterioration since last 
autumn when the Italians agreed (though reluctantly and belatedly) to come 
in with us in making representations to the Bulgars on the same subject.8 
This deterioration is no doubt partly due to the fact that the Italians in the 
meantime have committed themselves more deeply with the Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organisation; partly to the unfortunate fact that when the 
Embassy approached the Palazzo Chigi? they appear to have given it to be 
understood that the initiative came from the Yugoslavs. But, generally 
speaking, this policy of doing nothing that might conceivably benefit 
Yugoslavia is nothing new and we have all along had to take account of it, 
and have never expected much more than to be able to restrain Mussolini 
from active measures against Belgrade. You will probably retort that Musso- 
lini’s present intrigues with the Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation, 
with the Hungarians, the Turks and the Greeks are active measures, and as 
such a new feature which shows that our restraining influence has lost its 
force. But too much importance can easily be attached to these excursions 
and alarums. Mussolini no doub[t] enjoys being able to show us how 
independent he now is of our support and encouragement, but I still believe 
that he is not going to lose contact with us in the really big issues if he can 
help it. We, on the other hand, have no wish to force matters to an issue, but 
our recent co-operation with France at Sofia may, we hope, have a salutary 
effect on Mussolini in making him realise that we are not prepared to 


6 On September 1, 1928, the Albanian Assembly had proclaimed Albania a ‘Demo- 
cratic Parliamentary Monarchy’ and had offered the crown to Ahmed Zogu Bey with the 
title of Zog I, King of the Albanians. 

7 In Sofia despatch No. 216 of August 16 (not printed) Mr. Sperling reported that on 
August 10 verbal representations had been made by H.M. and the French representatives 
at Sofia to the Bulgarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, urging ‘most strongly that the Bul- 
garian Government should seize the opportunity to stamp out the [Macedonian] revolu- 
tionary organisation once and for all and thus free their hands for a settlement with 
Jugoslavia at some future date’, failing which it would be useless to expect sympathy from 
the two governments, particularly in respect of Sir A. Chamberlain’s support before the 
League of Nations of the Bulgarian Refugee Loan. 

The Italian Government had been invited to join with these representations but had 
decided not to co-operate: see J Documenti Diplomatict Italiant, Settima Serie, vol. vi, Nos. 
547 and 555- 

8 V. op. cit., vol. v, Nos. 523 and 560. 

° The Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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acquiesce in and still less support him in the dangerous game of encircling 
Yugoslavia, which he seems to be inclined to play at in the Balkans at the 
present time. 

As regards the Franco-British naval compromise, I think that the irritation 
of the Italian Government was due to misapprehension and was largely 
dissipated by our subsequent explanation of the origin and scope of the 
agreement. As a matter of fact we understand that they approve it in 
principle. 

In another sphere, namely that of Tangier, we gave Italy consistent 
support for which they professed to be extremely grateful. Indeed, but for 
us the French and Spanish Governments would never have agreed to the 
Italian demands. 

OrME SARGENT 
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No. and Date Subject 
Memorandum by Lord Cushendun, _—_ Rhineland: record of third meeting. 
Sept. 16 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 161 
Evacuation of the Rhineland 


Third Meeting 
Present: 
Great Britain Lord Cushendun 
Mr. Selby. 
Germany The German Chancellor 
Herr von Schubert 
Dr. Schmidt. 
Italy Monsieur Scialoja 
France Monsieur Briand 
Monsieur Hesnard. 
Belgium Monsieur Hymans 
Monsieur van Langenhove. 
Japan Monsieur Adatci. 
tT No. 159. 
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Monsieur ADATCI stated that on Saturday? he had received a telegram 
from his Government to the effect that all that the Japanese Government 
desired was the pacification and settlement of questions which remained still 
outstanding. They would gladly contribute to achieving this end. As to the 
constitution of a Committee of experts for the purpose of examining the 
reparations position, the Japanese Government understood that, if such a 
meeting took place, they would be invited to participate. 

Lorp CusHENDUN said that, in order to facilitate the discussion, he had 
thought it as well to prepare a brief statement of his understanding of the 
position reached as a result of the discussion which had taken place at the 
previous meeting. He claimed no precise accuracy for the statement in 
question, but thought it might assist those present to clear their minds as to 
how exactly they stood. He then distributed the statement to the meeting 
and handed a copy in French to Monsieur Briand. It was to the following 


effect: 


‘The German Chancellor had set out the reasons why he felt himself 
unable to engage his Government to prepare a scheme to deal with 
reparations for discussion by experts to be appointed by the Governments 
interested in the question of Reparations. He had on the other hand 
indicated the willingness of the German Government to appoint experts 
to consider in consultation with experts to be appointed by the Allied 
Governments the elaboration of a scheme with a view to fixing the definite 
figure of reparations due by Germany and to achieve a final settlement of 
the Reparations question. 

‘As regards the Commission to be appointed for areas dealt with in 
Articles 42, 43 and 44 of the Treaty of Versailles, the Chancellor had 
stated the objections of the German Government to the establishment of 
any authority which would appear to extend military control beyond 1935, 
the date for the final evacuation of the occupied territory. He said that 
this was a matter on which he would have to consult his Cabinet. 

‘He had further urged the immediate evacuation of the second zone on 
the ground that he would be placed in an impossible position on his 
return to Germany if he announced that he had agreed to take part in a 
discussion for a reparations settlement and had not been able to secure 
in return some definite undertaking as regards evacuation. 

‘M. Briand thought that he would be able to secure the consent of his 
Government to take part in a discussion for a final settlement of the 
Reparations question, and would be prepared to recommend to them 
the evacuation of the second zone, on the condition that a discussion on the 
Reparations problem had been arranged, and an arrangement come to as 
to the constitution of a Commission of Constatation et conciliation for the 
territory dealt with in articles 42, 43 and 44 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

‘Signor Scialoja and Baron Moncheur had declared that their Govern- 
ments would be ready to take part in a discussion of the Reparations 


2 September 15, 1928. 
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question with a view to finding a solution for its final settlement while the 
Japanese representative had stated that he was unaware of the attitude 
of his Government on the question of reparations. 

‘So far as the proposed meeting of experts for the settlement of the 
reparations question was concerned, it was recorded that, in order to 
avoid all possibility of future misunderstanding, it would be desirable that 
the representatives of those Governments interested in the question of 
reparations should take part in the discussion from their inception. 

‘It had been agreed on my suggestion to adjourn the meeting at this 
point in order to give time for the consideration of the views which had 
been expressed, and to facilitate consultation with the respective Govern- 
ments if that were considered to be necessary’, 


After reading the statement, the GERMAN CHANCELLOR said that he had 
not specifically mentioned the evacuation of the 2nd zone. He would like to 
say that the claim of the German Government had always been for the 
evacuation of both zones. He further emphasised the fact that the German 
Government had never recognised that evacuation could be made dependent 
on a further settlement of the reparations problem. 

Monsieur BrIianbD said that, so far as he was concerned, he would prefer 
to substitute the following as a statement of his position at the close of the 
preceding meeting: 


‘Monsieur Briand affirmed that he thought he would be able to ensure 
the consent of his Government to take part in an official discussion of the 
question of reparations with a view to finding a final solution of this 
question, but that it would be impossible for him to obtain consideration 
by his Government of the early evacuation of the 2nd zone of the occupied 
territories if beforehand an agreement had not been reached for a dis- 
cussion of the problem of reparations and the appointment for this object 
of a Commission of Financial Experts and if, further, an arrangement had 
not been decided upon favourable to the constitution of a Commission of 
Verification and transmission of rapid information with powers of con- 
ciliation for the territories mentioned in Articles 42, 43 and 44 of the 
Treaty of Versailles’. 


Lorp CusHENDUN, taking note of these explanations, reminded the German 
Chancellor that, when the meeting broke up on the last occasion, he said he 
would consult his Government. He would now be glad to know the result of 
the Chancellor’s communications with his Cabinet in Berlin. 

THE CHANCELLOR said that he had been in telegraphic and telephonic 
communication with Berlin and had explained in detail the discussion which 
had taken place. There had been two meetings of the Cabinet and Article 
431 of the Treaty had been discussed in all its bearings. After giving the 
question their fullest consideration, the German Cabinet had arrived at the 
conclusion that they could accept an arrangement for the demilitarised zone 

up to the year 1935 and not beyond it. He had reported to the Cabinet that 
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the idea had been raised by Monsieur Briand that there was a gap to fill in 
the Treaties of Locarno and had been asked whether this point had ever 
before been mentioned. The German Chancellor had no recollection of the 
point having been raised. To agree to anything beyond 1935 would only 
create new difficulties in the Rhineland. Moreover, if the arrangement was 
to be part of Locarno, it would have to be submitted for the approval of the 
Reichstag. If on the other hand it flowed from the Treaty of Versailles, this 
would not be necessary. So far as Articles 42, 43 and 44 of the Treaty were 
concerned, no difficulties were to be anticipated in regard to the construction 
of fortresses or the assembly of forces, but difficulty did arise on the question 
of war preparations, as in certain contingencies restrictions on alleged war 
preparations might have the effect of interfering with industrial activities. 
The Chancellor here referred to incidents which had already occurred, such 
as the arrest of boy scouts and the construction of certain railways. It was so 
easy to exaggerate activities of this kind and place on them the interpretation 
that they were all war preparations. These were the reasons why the German 
Cabinet, without refusing to discuss the question, must insist that the 
Commission to be constituted should be limited in its functions till 1935. 
MonsIEuR BRIAND said that he had correctly indicated the intentions of 
his Government at the last meeting and added that they had approved the 
idea of official negotiations being embarked upon on the basis of the aide 
memoire which had been prepared by Lord Cushendun for their considera- 
tion at the inception of the meeting, with the slight modification which he had 
indicated. Monsieur Briand referred again to Article 431 and said that in 
present conditions the view of the French Government was that the German 
Government had not the right to raise the question of the evacuation under 
that Article. Nevertheless, they were ready to discuss the question in the 
spirit of Locarno, although they had always hitherto refused to discuss it even 
with Herr Stresemann. The point of view of the French Government was 
that a settlement of all outstanding questions should be facilitated and that 
the opportunity for achieving this should not be missed. France considered 
that Germany had as much interest as France in this matter. As to security 
and the Commission which he had in view Monsieur Briand said it was not a 
question of making any addition to the Treaty of Locarno, but he merely 
wished to suggest that Article 4 of the Treaty of Locarno should be taken as 
a basis for the establishment of the organisation which he had in view. What 
was the actual situation? The Council of the League had already agreed to 
a scheme, and if France so desired it, they could at the present moment 
bring complaints to the attention of the Council of the League. This would, 
however, create bad feeling between the two countries and this France 
wished to avoid if there were any means of doing so. The interference which 
the Germans apprehended existed at the present moment in the worst 
conditions. He reminded the Chancellor that he had himself suggested that 
the Council should not finally dispose of this question until Germany as a 
member of the League had been able to take part in the discussion. A reso- 
lution of the Council of December 1926 contemplated an agreement, and 
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Monsieur Briand said he based himself on this resolution in his request that 
some arrangement should be come to. That, said Monsieur Briand, was the 
opinion of his Government on the first point. As regards the financial 
question, there was a great deal of uncertainty for the reason that the final 
sum due by Germany had not been fixed. This was as detrimental to German 
as it was to French interests. If it were known that discussion had been 
begun in an attempt to dispose of this complicated problem, he thought a 
good impression would be created. The French Government contemplated 
a meeting of experts. At this point Monsieur Briand referred to Articles 429, 
430 and 431 of the Treaty of Versailles, which quite definitely recognises the 
occupation as a guarantee for the payment of reparations. This was the 
view of the French Government and all French public opinion. Monsieur 
Briand fully recognised that it would not be possible to decide upon the 
constitution of the Committee to examine the reparations problem nor to 
decide upon the ground which would have to be covered. Nevertheless, if it 
were known that the Government were contemplating a meeting of experts, 
that could not but result in a good effect on public opinion. In conclusion 
Monsieur Briand said he wanted the German Chancellor to be assured that, 
if they had shown themselves ready to meet his wishes, it was in proof of 
their desire for the establishment of peace on secure foundations and their 
belief that German policy tended to the same end. That was definitely at 
least the point of view of the French Government. 

Lorp CusHENDwN said that he would like to put two questions to Monsieur 
Briand. The German Chancellor had raised the point of the continuation 
of the Commission desired by Monsieur Briand for the demilitarised zone of 
the Rhineland beyond the year 1935, the date for the final evacuation of the 
occupied territory, and had stated that his Government could not accept any 
authority whose powers would extend beyond the year 1935. Had Monsieur 
Briand any statement to make in reply to the German Chancellor? The 
second question he would like to ask was had Monsieur Briand any definite 
suggestions as to the constitution of the proposed Committee? An answer on 
these two points would, said Lord Cushendun, clarify his own mind and he 
thought assist in facilitating the discussion. 

MonsiEvur Brianp said that he had not as yet considered the composition 
of the Commission as he did not see what useful purpose would be served by 
doing so, but that the matter had been discussed in the newspapers both in 
France and Germany and he thought that, if negotiations on the subject 
were begun, it would be easy to find a solution. Why, asked Monsieur 
Briand, should the Germans desire to limit the powers of the body he proposed 
to the year 1935? Why not agree that the Commission should remain in 
being during the period of the Locarno Treaties? It was really a question of 
good will between the two Governments. The Chancellor had referred to 
the possibility that commercial development in the Rhineland might be 
interfered with, but Monsieur Briand said that his Government would be as 
anxious as the Germans to avoid any such tiresome development. Lately he 
had read a note which he had received from the German Government with 
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much pleasure.3 The note asked for certain faciliues and contained the 
statement that the Rhineland was at the present tme more prosperous than 
even before the war. Evidently the occupation had not been so damaging to 
the interest of the Rhineland as was sometimes suggested from the German 
side. Monsieur Briand drew attention to Article 421 [429] of the Treaty, 
wherein it was provided that, if at the end of the 15 vears the guarantees 
against unprovoked aggression by Germany were not considered sufficient, the 
evacuation of the occupying troops might be delayed. He had only cited 
this Article in order to support his view that, in order to avoid all misunder- 
standing, it would be desirable for the German Government to meet the 
French point of view as regards the establishment of the Commission. 

NIONSIEUR SCIALOJA said that he was glad to note that agreement appeared 
to exist as regards the desirability of settling the reparations question. 
This was the question which most affected Italy. So far as the Commission 
for the Rhineland was concerned, Monsieur Scialoja said that Italy was not 
directly interested, but that he imagined that the constitution of this Com- 
mittee would not be a derogation from Article 213 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The provision proposed for the demilitarised zone would doubtless 
come under Article 213, which would remain the common law. 

MonsiEUR HyMans said that he had had an opportunity to inform his 
Government of the discussions which had taken place at Geneva, who had 
expressed themselves in favour of making an attempt finally to liquidate the 
questions left outstanding by the war. The Belgian Government would 
certainly be prepared to join in a discussion of the reparations question. 
As regards the Commission of Conciliation proposed by Monsieur Briand, 
Monsieur Hymans supported Monsieur Briand and said that he thought 
negotiation should be able to dispose of the difficulties. 

The Chancellor had stated his opinion that he could not agree to anything 
which should last beyond the year 1935, but Monsieur Hymans thought it 
was not a temporary organisation which was required, but something that 
would solve the difficulties after the occupation had ceased. At this point 
Monsieur Hymans read Article 8 of the Treaty of Locarno. Why should the 
provisions of those Articles not be applicable to the new arrangement? 
It provided that the Locarno Treaties should cease to have effect on the 
expiration of a period of one year after the League of Nations ensured 
sufficient protection to the High Contracting Parties. As regards the appoint- 
ment of an Experts Committee, the Belgian Government were favourable 
to the idea. He perfectly understood the desire of Germany to sce her total 
liability fixed, and that in this way it would be as much to the advantage of 
the parties interested as it would be to Germany. The Belgian Government 


3 The reference was evidently to two German memoranda transmitted on September 4 
to the Conference of Ambassadors (not printed) giving information on the German railway 
system in the Rhincland, as agreed by M. Massigli and Herr Rieth (see No. 75). In par- 
ticular the first memorandum which was a general report on the progress of industry and 
commerce in the Rhineland drew attention to the fact that, owing to continuing economic 
expansion, and the consequent increase in railway traffic, the railway system in the Rhine- 
land would eventually need to be extended. 
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were interested in one particular point—the question of the German marks 
distributed in Belgium during the war. Monsieur Hymans said that he had 
already spoken to the German Chancellor on the subject and that the 
Belgian Government would desire that this should be discussed. 

Lorp CusHENDUN said that this was the third meeting that had taken 
place and although they had already expended 14 hours in discussion, he 
could not perceive that any great advance had been made although it was 
apparent that there existed a real desire to find a solution. The fact that these 
discussions had taken place had undoubtedly raised great expectations which 
it would not be desirable altogether to disappoint. The position now was 
this. The German Chancellor in his first observations said that he was 
willing to discuss the question of a Commission for the Rhineland, but he 
stated emphatically that he could not consider the constitution of any 
authority whose power would be extended beyond 1935. 

Monsieur Briand and Monsieur Hymans had enquired: Why should the 
authority of the Commission they wished for be terminated in 1935, and had 
given reasons why this date should not be taken as the limit. If any progress 
was to be made this point must be decided. If the German Chancellor had 
said his last word, and the German Government would not consider any 
scheme which would operate after 1935, and the French Government had 
equally said their last word through the mouth of Monsieur Briand, there 
was no alternative but to admit that a deadlock had been reached. Perhaps 
the German Chancellor could say definitely whether this was his last word, 
or whether he thought the matter could be considered open for further 
discussion. 

THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR said he would go straight to the point and 
answer Lord Cushendun’s enquiry. He said that the German Cabinet had 
discussed the question in detail, and had arrived at the conclusion which he 
had explained. Herr Miiller said that he was not in a position to go beyond 
this decision. 

Lorp CusHENDwN said that this created a grave situation. He appreciated 
Herr Miiller’s difficulties as regards his public opinion, but would it not be 
possible for him to accept in principle a scheme which would operate till 
1935, and further agree that when 1935 were reached, the question of its 
renewal would then be open for discussion between the interested parties. 

Monsieur BRIanpD said that he thought a certain community of view had 
been established: (1) it had been agreed that the subject of evacuation 
should be discussed, and (2) the formation of a commission of experts to 
examine and, if possible, settle the question of reparations had been decided. 
This was very important. In both these matters progress could be recorded. 
On the subject of the establishment of the commission, which he desired, it 
had been agreed that in principle such a commission might be set up. 
There remained the question as to how it should be composed, how it would 
meet and what its functions should be. Monsieur Briand said that they were 
not in a position to decide this question here. There was disagreement 
between the French and German points of view. Monsieur Briand said that 
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he claimed that the commission, when set up, should last as long as the 
Locarno agreements. The German Chancellor on his side asserted that he 
could agree to nothing after 1935. “But’, added Monsieur Briand, ‘we must 
expect difficulties such as these. They are matters which can receive the 
attention of our Governments in anticipation, with a view to the realisation 
at the proper time of official negotiations.’ 

THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR Said that he agreed with Monsieur Briand that 
some progress had been made, and he attached great importance to the 
fact that it had been recognised that negotiations should be opened on all 
these subjects. As regards the committee of experts to examine the question, 
Germany was ready to participate, but he emphasised that he thought that 
the German Government had always held that this question must be dis- 
cussed independently of the question of evacuation. As regards the question 
of the composition of the commission, he agreed it was not possible to make 
any further progress at the meetings in Geneva, and that the point which 
had been raised must be reserved for future discussion. Of course, German 
public opinion would be disappointed that nothing had been achieved in the 
matter of the evacuation, and he feared that there would be much criticism 
in Germany by the Opposition—nevertheless, this criticism must be faced. 
One important result of these meetings was that it had been recognised that 
discussions had been started and would continue. 

Lorp CusHENDUN said he understood that the German Chancellor was 
ready to allow the question of the time during which the commission, 
desired by Monsieur Briand, should operate, to stand over. 

MonsIEuR Brianp said that he felt sure that as soon as the negotiations 
were started, it would be possible to find a satisfactory solution. The question 
of the evacuation, went on Monsieur Briand, was tied to that of reparations. 
He felt sure that Germany would obtain satisfaction as regards evacuation 
at the proper time, as all parties were interested in finding a solution of the 
reparations question. 

Lorp CusHENDUN said that it appeared to him that they had gone as far 
as it was possible to go at the present moment. 

Monsieur Briand and the German Chancellor both seemed satisfied 
with the measure of agreement which had been reached. There was accord- 
ingly not much more to be done except to consider the statement which 
should be issued to the Press. Before proceeding to a discussion on this point, 
Lord Cushendun said he would like to observe that throughout the dis- 
cussions which had taken place, he had endeavoured to maintain a neutral 
attitude, as he thought that by doing so he would best contribute to clearing 
the ground. Nevertheless, he felt that the time had now come to state the 
point of view of His Majesty’s Government, which was very definite and 
distinct, a point of view held also by British public opinion. His Majesty’s 
Government were not prepared to abandon the policy which they had laid 
down in the so-called Balfour note, which related the debts owed to us by 
Europe with our debt to the United States, and in any financial arrangement 
which might be come to His Majesty’s Government would be bound to 
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insist on Carrying out that policy. Furthermore, His Majesty’s Government 
must take care that in any step they might take, it should not appear as if 
they desired to appeal to the generosity of America, or were anxious to 
modify the arrangements which they had made to discharge their debt to 
America. These two principles must be kept in the forefront of the discussions 
to be undertaken. 

With regard to the evacuation, Lord Cushendun said the British Govern- 
ment must reserve to themselves the right to take any steps that they might 
deem desirable from time to time in agreement with the parties interested 
without necessarily connecting the question of evacuation with any other 
topic. But he believed that this attitude was known. His only reason for 
re-emphasising it was that he did not wish to mislead those with whom he 
had been discussing the problems to be solved as regards the proposed 
meeting of experts to deal with the reparation problem. 

After some discussion it was agreed that the following announcement 


should be made to the Press: 


‘At the conclusion of the third conversation which has taken place 
to-day, the representatives of Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, 
Italy and Japan are able to record with satisfaction the friendly conditions 
under which an exchange of views has taken place regarding the important 
questions under consideration. 

‘An agreement has been reached between them on the following points: 


1. The opening of official negotiations relating to the request put 
forward by the German Chancellor in regard to the early evacuation of the 
Rhineland. 

2. The necessity for a complete and definite settlement of the reparations 
problem and on the constitution for this purpose of a committee of financial 
experts to be nominated by the six Governments. 

3. The acceptance of the principle of the constitution of a Commission 
of Verification and Conciliation. The composition, operation, object and 
duration of the said Commission will form the subject of negotiations 
between the Governments concerned.’ 


MonsiEuR BrIAND raised the question as to whether it would not be 
desirable to indicate that we did not wish to refuse American participation, 
should it be offered. Lorp CusHENDUN said that in his opinion a far better 
effect would be produced in America if it were made definitely clear that we 
were engaging in a discussion of our own difficulties and did not wish to 
involve America in any way. If, at a later stage, American interests showed a 
disposition to assist, there was no reason why they should not do so. It was 
quite on the cards that if a solution of the reparations problem could be 
found in the direction of a loan, American banking interests might desire to 
take a share—whatever might be the attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment. MonsiEuR BRIAND and the GERMAN CHANCELLOR both expressed their 
agreement with this view. 

Before the meeting separated, MonsIzuR BRIAND said that he thought he 
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would be giving effect to the wish of those present if he thanked Lord Cushen- 
dun for the great assistance which he had given them—assistance which 
had greatly helped in reaching conclusions which all regarded as satisfactory. 

Lorp CusHEnpun thanked Monsieur Briand for the tribute he had paid 
to him, and said that he was happy to think that he had been able to 
contribute to a satisfactory termination of the discussion. 

Lord Cushendun said that before the meeting separated he would like to 
be clear on one point: What was the course of action contemplated as a 
result of the conclusions which had been reached? Was it the idea that the 
further discussions which would be necessary should be carried on through 
diplomatic channels, as he imagined must necessarily be the case. Both 
MonsiEur Brianp and the GERMAN CHANCELLOR concurred in the view that 
the further arrangements could only be made as the result of communications 
between the various Governments.‘ 

CusHENDUN 


British Delegation, Geneva. 16th September 1928 


4 A Belgian record of this meeting is printed in Documents Diplomatiques Belges 1920-1940, 
vol. ii, pp. 551-60; a German record is printed in M. Vogt, of. cit., vol. i, pp. 113-22. 
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Letter from Lord Cushendun (Geneva) to Sir R. Lindsay 
[C 7268/969/18] 
GENEVA, September 19, 1928 
My dear Lindsay, 

From statements which had appeared in the Press before I left London, it 
appeared that the German Chancellor intended, either at Paris or Geneva, 
to raise with the French and ourselves the question of evacuation of the 
Rhineland. As it was not possible at that time to get a Cabinet summoned 
to discuss the attitude I was to adopt, I had decided, after consultation with 
the Foreign Office, that I would in the first place state that, owing to the 
temporary nature of my authority as Acting Foreign Secretary, I should 
have preferred that the matter should be reserved for discussion until the 
return of Sir Austen Chamberlain to the Foreign Office; and secondly, if 
pressed for a reply, to follow the line taken by the Foreign Secretary in a 
recent reply in the House of Commons to the effect that His Majesty’s 
Government would welcome acceleration of the evacuation of the occupied 
territory, but would expect proposals to be made by the German Government 
for the settlement of outstanding matters not yet finally arranged. 

On my arrival at Geneva the German Chancellor sought an interview 
with me,? at which I gave him a reply on those lines, but a day or two later 
I was informed that he desired a joint conversation with the Powers interested 
in the Rhineland; and although it was obvious that the holding of such a 


1 See No. 115, note 1. 2 See No. 149. 
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conversation was likely to attract a good deal of public attention, I felt that I 
could not refuse to participate, because it was clear either that the conference 
would take place whether I attended it or not, or that, if not, its frustration 
would be attributed to my unwillingness to attend. The fact that such 
conversations were to be held was quickly made public, and great expecta- 
tions were raised in the Press as to the results that might be expected from 
them. 

Before the first of these conversations took place I had a private interview 
with M. Briand, at which I emphasized to him the desire of the British 
Government for early evacuation.3 I pressed him to consider whether it 
would not be a wise course to adopt to announce the evacuation of the 
second zone without conditions.4 I pointed out that as only 15 months 
remained until it would be necessarily evacuated under the Treaty,5 it was 
rapidly losing all bargaining value, and that if some months ensued before 
negotiations could be brought to a conclusion, the small amount of bargain- 
ing value still attributable to the second zone would have completely 
disappeared. It was in our own interest, I said, to use this counter to the 
best effect, and I thought that this would be by using it as a token of good 
will and of our desire to meet the German Government in a conciliatory 
spirit by evacuating this zone at once. We could then, in the improved 
atmosphere so created, proceed to discuss the possibility of accelerating the 
further evacuation of the remaining occupied territory, as a preliminary to 
which we might reasonably call upon the Germans to propound a financial 
scheme for final liquidation of the German liability for reparations. 

M. Briand did not appear to welcome this suggestion with any enthusiasm, 
but at my urgent request he consented to lay it before the French Cabinet 
which he was leaving Geneva to attend in a few days. 

Meantime our first conversation took place in my room at the Beau Rivage 
Hotel, and was attended by the German Chancellor, Herr Miller, accom- 
panied by Herr von Schubert, and also by M. Briand, M. Hymans, repre- 
senting Belgium, Signor Scialoja, representing Italy, and M. Adatci, 
representing Japan. The discussion proceeded on wholly informal lines 
and we did not even think it necessary to appoint a chairman, though in 
point of fact as the conversation proceeded I insensibly slipped into the 
position of chairman, partly perhaps because we were assembled in my room. 

Considering that a great sensation had just been caused by M. Briand’s 
speech at the Assembly’ which was represented as having been marked by too 
outspoken criticism of the Germans, it was remarkable that at the meeting 
in my room a spirit of complete friendliness prevailed from the outset, and 
M. Briand in particular displayed throughout a very conciliatory attitude. 


3 See No. 146. 

4 Lord Cushendun evidently made these remarks at his further conversation with M. 
Briand on September 12: see No. 152. 

5 Of Versailles. 

6 See No. 151. 

7 For M. Briand’s speech on September 10 see League of Nations Official Journal, Special 
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The German Chancellor began by telling us that the question of evacuation 
had figured in the political programme of the new German Government, and 
that in Germany expectations had been formed with regard to his visit to 
Geneva which would make it very difficult for him and his Government if he 
had to return emptyhanded to Berlin. He laid stress on the fact that his 
Government was well disposed towards conciliation with the other Powers 
concerned, and that if it should fall through disappointment caused by his 
failure to achieve anything tangible at Geneva, it would probably be 
replaced by an administration of a less conciliatory character. He insisted 
that the German case was that as they had fulfilled all their obligations under 
the Treaty, they were entitled as of right to demand the evacuation of the 
whole of the occupied territory. 

I replied that I did not think this contention would be admitted either by 
the French or ourselves, and that although I did not suggest that he should 
formally abandon the point, or make any admission with regard to it, we 
should probably do well to leave it on one side and discuss the question 
from a political instead of a legal point of view. To this the German Chan- 
cellor consented, after repeating that, of course, he made no admission with 
regard to the question of legal right.8 A good deal of discussion took place as 
to whether the two questions of reparations and evacuation should be 
discussed as inter-connected or as on parallel lines—a subtlety which did 
not appear to me to have any practical significance. Anyhow Monsieur 
Briand made no difficulty in admitting that they should be discussed as 
parallel questions, and threw out the idea (which he had already mentioned 
in the course of our earlier conversation) of convoking a meeting of financial 
experts. The conversations in all occupied the time of three meetings, and 
once or twice we appeared to be on the point of a deadlock. The first of 
these occasions was when Herr Miiller repeated the assertion that the 
German Government could put forward no proposals for dealing with 
reparations. In reply to this I suggested that although it was quite possible 
that no practical scheme could be devised, would it not be worth while to 
take up M. Briand’s idea of a meeting of financial experts who could go into 
the matter more fully than was possible for us; and I asked Herr Miller 
whether this would not enable him to show that a practical step had been 
taken which, even if not very hopeful of result, might in the meantime 
appease opinion in Germany. After a good decal of desultory talk this 
suggestion was adopted. 

The only other question which the French were much concerned about was 
the régime to be established in the demilitarised zone to take the place of 
military control under the Treaty. Monsieur Briand’s attitude on this point 
struck me as being both moderate and conciliatory. The provisions of the 
Treaty in regard to it are by no means clear and they gave rise to a dis- 
cussion which occupied a good deal of our time. Monsieur Briand disclaimed 
any desire for military control or anything that could bear the appearance 
of disguised military control, and his suggestion, which was ultimately 

8 See No. 156. 
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adopted, was to set up a ‘Commission de Constatation et Conciliation’—a 
title which does not appear to have any very exact English equivalent. 
The idea seems to be a committee which, without having any duties of 
control or even of systematic investigation, would be in a position to learn of 
any possible movements inconsistent with the demilitarised régime—such as 
the construction of fortifications—and to convey such information to the 
Council of the League. It was accordingly agreed to accept in principle 
the constitution of such a body, leaving it to future negotiation to decide how 
it should be composed, what its functions should be, and for what period it 
should be established. It was on this latter point of the committee’s duration 
that we for a second time narrowly escaped a deadlock. The German 
Chancellor declared emphatically that Germany would not even consider 
the question of allowing any organisation of the sort to continue after 1935, 
when the occupation finally comes to an end under the Treaty. The French, 
Italian and Belgian Representatives on the other hand maintained that 
there was no reason for bringing it to an end in 1935, and held that it should 
be a permanent organisation. The discussion of this point also occupied a 
considerable proportion of our time. Eventually, as already stated, it was 
agreed to include the duration of the Committee among the details to be 
decided by future negotiation.° 

Having thus agreed that: (1) reparations should be discussed by a com- 
mittee of experts and (2) the régime for the demilitarised zones should also 
be further discussed, there remained of course the question of evacuation, 
which was the one that concerned the Germans most and which had brought 
them to Geneva. Throughout our three meetings Monsieur Briand very 
skilfully avoided entering upon this topic, and at our last meeting emphasised 
and, as I thought, rather exaggerated, the significance of the amount of 
agreement arrived at on the other two points mentioned above. Rather to 
my surprise the German Chancellor did not dissent from this view of the case, 
but said that he could not conceal his disappointment that no decision had 
been arrived at on the question of evacuation. Monsieur Briand replied that 
that question also might be made the subject of official negotiations, and that 
if these could be started and if an arrangement could be reached regarding 
the constitution of a ‘Commission de Constatation et Conciliation’, there was 
no reason why the evacuation of the second zone should not be effected at an 
early date. 

We thereupon drew up a communiqué which appeared in the Press on 
Monday the 17th, in which the agreement reached on the above-mentioned 
three points was placed on record. Before this was done, however, I repeated, 
somewhat more fully than I had done at an earlier stage, and with greater 
emphasis, the conditions upon which alone I consented, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, to submit the question of reparations to discussion by 
financial experts of the Powers interested. There were three propositions 
which I said it was essential should be clearly recognised: (1) that our policy 
remained that which was laid down in the Balfour note and that under no 

9 See No. 161. 
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circumstances could we consent to accept less from Europe than we had to 
pay to America; (2) that we could consent to no arrangement which depended 
on any remission of debt by the Government of the United States; and (3) that 
we reserved the right to take any steps that we may deem desirable from time 
to time without necessarily connecting the question of evacuation with any 
other topic. I realised that it was possible it might prove difficult to reconcile 
the first two of these conditions, but I made it quite clear that the financial 
experts must find the means of doing so if any proposals they might make 
were to be acceptable to Great Britain. 

I must confess that to myself the results achieved by these three lengthy 
conferences appear to be but meagre, and I have been surprised by the 
importance attributed to them by the Press of all countries. But that, of 
course, is all to the good; and, since the agreement reached commits us to 
nothing beyond further negotiations, it can at least be said that no harm was 
done even if there is no great achievement for which to take credit. 


Yours sincerely, 
CuSHENDUN 


No. 163 


Sir F. Lindley (Oslo) to Lord Cushendun (Received September 20, 2.45 p.m.) 
No. 49 Telegraphic [N 4645/141/38] 
OSLO, September 20, 1928, 1.15 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 35.! 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs have received from Norwegian Minister at 
Moscow telegrams dated September 18th of which following is translation: 
‘Commissary wishes British government to be informed that since there is at 
present no agreement between Soviet government and Great Britain on the 
subject of fishing off Murman Coast Soviet government cannot agree to 
British fishery cruiser entering or British trawlers fishing within waters 
mentioned in decree of May 24th 1922 [1921].’? 


1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This telegram presumably referred to Oslo 
telegram No. 44 of September 11 (docket only preserved in Foreign Office archives) which 
reported that the notification to the Soviet Government (see No. 143) had been made 
on September 11. Sir F. Lindley transmitted the text of the note verbale of September 11 
presented by the Norwegian Legation in Moscow to the Soviet Commissariat for Forcign 
Affairs in Oslo despatch No. 438 of September 20 (neither preserved in Foreign Office 
archives). 

2 In a minute of September 21 Mr. Palairet stated: ‘The Soviet decree claims Russian 
Sovercignty over waters within a 12-mile limit. We cannot of course admit such a claim, 
and we told the Soviet Gov[ernmen]t so in our reply of June 10, 1921 (N 6432 of 1921) 
[see First Series, Volume XX, Ch. I]. We are bound therefore to disregard the present 
assertion and must allow our trawlers to proceed to the Murmansk coast with their accom- 
panying protectors.’ 
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Letter from Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir R. Lindsay 


[C 7292/49/18] 
Copy 
Private BERLIN, September 20, 1928 
Dear Lindsay, 

Many thanks for your note of September 17th! enclosing a copy of the 
Chancellor’s telegram to Lord Cushendun.? This has now been supplemented 
by a letter! from Sargent enclosing Lord Cushendun’s reply3 as well as a copy 
of your telegram No. 834 to him regarding the Rhineland evacuation. 

As I understand it, the policy of the Treasury, and I suppose of His 
Majesty’s Government, is to ‘stone wall’ in the matter of reparations and to 
let that question develop without haste. I quite appreciate the fact that we 
cannot be called upon to make any more financial sacrifices, and I am very 
glad that Lord Cushendun made this perfectly clear at Geneva. But shall we 
not be manoeuvred into the position which the Chancellor foreshadowed as 
an alternative in connection with the United States, i.e. by delaying expert 
conversations about reparations, having to bear the onus of ‘arresting 
European appeasement and recovery’?2 The foregoing observation, of 
course, presupposes the maintenance of a direct connection between a 
reparation settlement and the evacuation of the Rhineland. If there is an [sic] 
hitch about a final reparations settlement it might suit the French to let it be 
thought that we were blocking the way. And the Americans would look on 
with Schadenfreude.’ It is true that your telegram No. 83 is calculated to 
avert the danger of our being manoeuvred into the position alluded to above, 
at all events in so far as Germany is concerned. The whole situation as 
regards reparations and evacuation seems to me to be rather confused, and I 
hope that the Cabinet which the papers announce for next Monday,® will 
clear it up to a certain extent and that you will give us the line to take with 
the Germans and Gilbert. 

I had a talk with Parker Gilbert two or three days ago and he made a good 
impression. It is easy to see that he is anxious for a reparation settlement as 
soon as possible. But the only remark which he made and which I could 
fasten on to was that the prolongation of the present term of uncertainty as to 
their final reparation liability was calculated to deprive the Germans of an 
incentive to maintain their financial house in order. I am told that Parker 
Gilbert left hurriedly the night before last ostensibly for The Hague, but in 
reality for Paris. 

I also met Herr Bergmann at a dinner given some days ago by Dr. Dorp- 
miiller in honour of Sir Henry Thornton.? You will remember that I told 


! Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 2 See No. 155. 
3 No. 159. 4 No. 154. 
5 Malicious delight. 6 September 24, 1928. 


7 Herr Bergmann was a member of the Management Board of the German Railway 
Company; his book Der Weg der Reparation von Versailles tiber den Dawesplan zum Keil (Frank- 
furt, 1926) was published in an English edition in 1927. Dr. Dorpmiiller was General 
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you in London that I had just read Bergmann’s book on the reparations 
question. It is, I am told, the only book giving a full account of this matter, 
and so I was interested in having a talk with the author. He said that having 
previously been an optimist he had now become a pessimist as to the chances 
of a solution of the reparation question. The final German reparations 
liability was still unsettled and the German non-reparation debt was piling 
up. He implied that whether the ultimate German reparation liability was 
fixed at 20 or 30 milliards of marks, the Germans would have difficulty in 
meeting it. He may have been trying to propagand me, but I do not think he 
was. I asked him what was the figure of the German internal debt, and to my 
surprise he said he did not know. I told him that our total debt was between 
7 and 8 thousand millions® including about 9 hundred millions of external 
debt, i.e. that to America, and that I was convinced that the total German 
debt was far less than this. I am told that the Germans are apt to forget that 
other nations have enormous war debts besides themselves. 

A delegation of Conservative M.P.’s including your nephew,° has been 
visiting Germany. They all dined with us last Monday. They have been 
subjected to intensive German propaganda from start to finish and this 
propaganda has had exactly the opposite effect to what was intended. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Horace RuMBOLD 


Manager of the German Railway Company; Sir Henry Thornton was Chairman of the 
Board of Directors and President of the Canadian National Railways. 

8 Of pounds. 

9 Lord Balniel, Member of Parliament for Lonsdale. 
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Mr. Campbell! (Washington) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 1) 


No. 1932 [C 7320/49/18] 
WASHINGTON, September 21, 1928 
My Lord, 

The news of the discussion initiated at Geneva with a view to a possible 
final settlement of the reparations problem and evacuation of the Rhineland 
has, as was to be expected, been given prominence in despatches to the press 
from correspondents in Europe. Editorial comment, however, is not very 
abundant. In financial circles the idea of a consolidation of the German 
reparation debt appears to be provoking interest and one gathers an impres- 
sion that that interest is not unsympathetic. On the other hand, the attitude 
of the administration appears to be, as is so often the case, tinged with sus- 
picion. Mr. Mellon has refused to discuss the matter, but it is pointed out by 
the press that since the dissolution of the World War Debt Commission, he 
has always taken the line that the question of the late Allies debts had passed 


« Mr. R. I. Campbell was Acting Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Washington. 
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out of the hands of the Administration into those of Congress and that if any 
question of debt revision arose it would be for Congress to consider it. 
Mr. Hoover, according to information received privately from certain 
journalists who have recently been in his confidence, cherishes a personal 
resentment against the French Government because of their failure to ratify 
the Mellon-Bérenger arrangement; and he has stated in intimate circles 
that under no circumstances will he agree to any modification in the British 
settlement. Washington ‘Officials’ are reported as repeating emphatically 
that the questions of reparations and war debts are entirely separate and that 
the United States Government would, under no circumstances, enter into a 
discussion at this time of the war debt problem. Mr. R. L. Buell of the 
Foreign Policy Association holds that the attempt to link the Rhineland 
question with liquidation of the whole reparation and debt issue would not 
improve American-European relations at the present moment, and that the 
reopening of the Allied debt question at this time will result only in harm. 
On the other hand, reports that the European nations are endeavouring to 
settle the reparations problem among themselves, appear to have produced a 
favourable impression and the ‘officials’ are reported as taking the line that a 
final agreement among the European nations is an essential preliminary step 
which must be taken before any further American co-operation can be 
looked for. The war debt settlements already made were considered closed 
incidents and the United States Government would absolutely refuse to 
consider any re-opening of them in connection with discussions for a world 
wide liquidation of all the financial obligations arising from the war. The 
‘officials’ are also reported as having pointed out that the United States 
themselves receive a share of German reparations and could not tolerate any 
scheme which would jeopardize their prospects of profiting under this 
arrangement. 

2. There is a general tendency in the press despatches from Europe to lay 
stress on the view that no major financial operation can be successfully 
accomplished without American co-operation. There has been, too, con- 
siderable editorial comment in this same sense, less in connection with the 
present Rhineland and reparation discussions than in connection with the 
termination of the fourth year of the working of the Dawes plan. In that 
connection, the general tendency was definitely to admit that reparations 
still do constitute a problem, that the fifth year of the Dawes scheme would 
provide a crucial test, that reparations have so far mainly been paid out of 
borrowings from this country, and that some sort of final settlement still 
remained to be sought for and found. 

3. You, my Lord, are reported in the New York Times as having declared 
that Great Britain will on no account appeal to the United States for reduc- 
tion or cancellation of the war debts, but the despatch reporting this goes on 
to say that London has long been considering the possibility of a European 
joint plan for a solution of the whole problem of debts left over by the World 
War, with the idea that when the plan is ready, America would be invited to 
co-operate, with no gentle hint that if she refused her help, upon her would 
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rest the blame for wholesale failure. Some vestige of resentment over the 
manner in which the Balfour note is held here to have put on this country the 
odium of Great Britain’s refusal to cancel her allies’ debts, appears to be 
responsible for the line taken by this correspondent, and the same note has 
been struck by other writers on the subject. 

4. To conclude, it seems clear that two things should, before all else, be 
borne in mind if the sympathy of this country is not to be estranged from the 
present effort to liquidate the reparations problem. They are, first, that if 
proposals involving a sacrifice or an apparent sacrifice on the part of the 
United States are put forward by responsible authorities in Europe while the 
American Presidential campaign is in progress, they may drive the candidates 
of both the major political parties into hostile public declarations that will 
impede their freedom of action at a later and more favourable time; secondly, 
that any tendency to put this country in a position in which she would appear 
as a ‘Shylock’, far from stimulating the American conscience, would only be 
strongly resented as an insulting manoeuvre of European diplomacy. 

5. As the reception accorded here to the Anglo-French naval compromise 
so clearly shows, what may be arranged by European Powers in the best of 
good faith for the peaccful solution of difficult problems is not necessarily 
always accepted at its face value or welcomed by this country. America is 
wont to scrutinize everything from a national point of view very different 
from that of European countries. The very ‘getting together’ of the latter, so 
often advocated by the United States, frequently comes to be feared when it 
takes place, as evidence of the formation of a ‘united front’ against them. 
As you so well know, it is necessary, too, to reckon with a chronic state of 
sub-acute suspicion, which it must always be the care of foreign governments 
first to remove by the simple process of patent frankness and friendly consul- 
tation, in all cases where they desire the willing collaboration of this Govern- 
ment. It is true that similar treatment will probably not be accorded to them 
in return; but this is a minor disadvantage. 

6. I venture to suggest, therefore, that if in any settlement of the reparations 
question by European powers, the United States are to be cast for any part, 
as they ultimately must be, care should be taken to consult and as far as 
possible humour their peculiarities, and to present the role in acceptable 
aspect, frankly for what it is truly intended to be. The caution (it is as yet 
scarcely more), which at present seems to mark the American attitude to the 
conversations proceeding on this subject at Geneva may otherwise turn to a 
very definite suspicion, and prove an obstacle to their ultimate success. 


I have, &c., 
RONALD CAMPBELL 
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No. 166 


Letter from M. Massiglt to Mr. Selby (Geneva)! 


[C' 7265/96/18] 
GENEVE, le 21 Septembre 1928 
Mon cher Selby, 

Comme suite 4 notre conversation d’hier,? je vous adresse ci-joint un petit 
mémorandum; qui a un caractére purement officieux et dans lequel vous 
trouverez résumées les idées que je vous ai expos¢es sur le rdle et la constitu- 
tion de la Commission de constatation dont il a été question dans les con- 
versations entre les ‘Six’. J’espére qu’il pourra vous étre utile. 

Croyez-moi votre bien sincérement dévoué. 

R. Massicii 


ENCLosuURE IN No. 166 
Translation 

The Treaty of Versailles contains no special provision to ensure the 
observance by Germany of Articles 42 and 43 regarding the demilitarisation 
of the left bank of the Rhine and the zone of 50 kilometres on the right bank. 
Nor has the Treaty of Locarno, which has placed the observance of these 
Articles in a special manner under the protection of the Council of the 
League of Nations, and which has even envisaged in its Article 4 the verifica- 
tion (constatation) of infractions submitted to it, regulated the conditions 
under which such verification could take place. In principle, the provisions 
of Article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles apply to the demilitarised zone, that 
is to say, that in case of need the machinery of investigation shall be set in 
motion; but as is known, this machinery is somewhat cumbersome and it 
can only be set in motion by a special vote of the Council. It is obvious that in 
certain cases the necessity of having recourse to a special vote is liable to 
entail delays which would be prejudicial to the interests of the security of 
France and Belgium. 

Moreover, in the great majority of cases, one will not be faced by a 
‘flagrant’ violation, but by an infraction, the degree of gravity of which may 
be estimated, according to circumstances, in three different ways, and which 
in general will be sufficiently negligible to make the interested Powers, 
France and Belgium in the first place, hesitate to bring the dispute before the 
Council and to create a political incident liable to affect their relations with 
Germany. If the diplomatic representations which might be made in Berlin 
should remain ineffective, one will thus be led little by little to tolerate 
violations of the Treaty, each one of which in itself will doubtless be of little 
importance, but of which the cumulative effect in the long run might be to 
create a state of affairs hardly compatible with the principles embodied in 

1 This letter was entered on the Foreign Office file on September 26. 

2 No record of this conversation has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 


3 The French text of this memorandum is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The 
text printed as the enclosure below is a translation prepared in the Foreign Office. 
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Articles 42 and 43. Finally it must be noted that the Commissions of 
Investigation themselves can only verify (constater) the facts: they are not 
competent to settle a dispute? it is not therefore possible to consider entrusting 
them with the solution of inconsiderable difficulties. As regards the Concilia- 
tion Commissions created by the Locarno Conventions, their coming into play 
is only foreseen in order to settle particular disputes between France and 
Germany, or France and Belgium (sic) (Query, Belgium and Germany).‘ 
It is difficult to imagine their intervening to settle the question of the applica- 
tion of Article 43 in which all the Locarno Powers are interested. 

Thus whether it is a question of verifying violations, flagrant or otherwise, 
of the Treaty with a view to ulterior deliberations of the Council or a question 
of solving secondary difficulties relative to the application of Articles 42 and 
43, the existence of a special organisation would much facilitate the working 
of the Treaty and the Locarno Agreements. In the first case, the signatories 
of the Rhineland Agreement would have the assurance that the facts of 
which they have the right to complain will be rapidly verified and that the 
action of the Council can be initiated without delay. In the second case, 
difficulties can be regulated discreetly without bringing into play the whole 
Council procedure. 

It is by reason of this situation that the organisation of a stable and perma- 
nent control in the Rhineland was envisaged in France. Such an organisation 
would doubtless encounter insurmountable obstacles on the German side. 
On the other hand, it is hard to say what in practice would be the function of 
an organisation which, more often than not, would, one can but hope, have 
nothing to control. One is therefore led to abandon this idea and to seek a 
more modest solution which shall ensure a minimum of guarantees without 
encountering such objections from the German side. 

The mission of the organism to be created may be defined as follows :— 


(1) To make on the spot, at the request of any of its members—or of one of 
the Governments represented—the necessary investigations (consta[ta]tions). 

(2) To examine cases in dispute, whether or not they may have necessitated 
an investigation on the spot. 


Three eventualities may then present themselves: 


(a) it is recognised that the matter is too insignificant to be worth 
carrying further: the question is merely noted. 

(b) The matter having been accorded further consideration, the Com- 
mission is agreed as to the action which should be taken in regard thereto. 

(c) The matter is accorded further consideration, but the Commission 
is not in agreement as to the solution to be adopted. 


In this last case, the matter would be brought to the notice of the Council 
by the interested State, and by the Commission, the latter’s report constitu- 
ting an ‘important element’ for the Council’s decision. In the first two cases, 
on the contrary, the Council would merely receive a report. 


4 Thus in original translation. 
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It should be understood, moreover, that the procedure thus instituted 
would not supersede the procedure of investigation foreshadowed by Article 
213, to which the Council must always be able to have recourse. Likewise, of 
course, the right of contracting parties under article 4 of the Locarno Treaty 
to apprise the Council direct would remain intact. 

Such a procedure would present advantages for the Locarno Powers 
(other than Germany), for the Council and for Germany herself. 


(1) For the Locarno Powers. 


(a) The risk would be removed of neglecting a number of matters of 
small importance in themselves, the accumulation of which would, 
however, as stated above, create a state of affairs scarcely compatible with 
the demilitarisation clauses of the treaty. 

(6) Differences with Germany in regard to the application of Articles 42 
and 43 of the treaty would not necessarily take on the aspect of political 
quarrels. 

(c) The Powers signatory of the Treaty of Locarno would be certain that, 
in the case of serious events, it would not depend on them alone to set on 
foot the urgent investigations which might be considered necessary. The 
value of the guarantees afforded by Article 4 of the Treaty of Locarno 
would thus be increased. 


(2) For the Council. 


The Council would be spared the obligation of examining questions of 
minor interest and of playing the part of magistrate which it too often has to 
fill, for example, in the affairs of Danzig; its prestige would certainly not 
suffer thereby. 


(3) For Germany. 


(a2) While Germany is not represented on the Commissions of investiga- 
tion (i.e. those set up under Article 213), in the new Commission she would 
find herself on a footing of equality with the other Locarno Powers. She 
would take part in the discussion and settlement of questions within the 
Commission’s competence’ without appearing as an accused party before 
the Council. 

(6) The setting in motion of such machinery would avoid, in the greater 
number of cases, the necessity of bringing into action Article 213 insofar 
as the Rhineland territories are concerned. In the absence of such 
machinery, recourse to investigations in the Rhineland would be inevitable. 

(c) The faculty granted to each of the members of the Commission to set 
on foot investigations on the spot, would give Germany the possibility of 
employing to her own advantage, in the best conditions so far as rapidity is 
concerned, Article 4 of the Treaty of Locarno in the case of a violation of 
her territory by French or Belgian forces. 


5 On the original translation Mr. Huxley bracketed the preceding four words and wrote 
in the margin: ‘(or, which are of interest to her)’. 
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The Commission, whose functions have thus been defined, would not need 
to reside in the Rhineland; it would not even need to be constituted as a 
standing body; it would be sufficient for its members to be designated in 
advance, and that, on the summons of its President acting on his own 
initiative or at the demand of one of its members, it should meet at once 
either in the Rhineland or at Geneva, as the case might be. It would be 
desirable, moreover, that its members should be as few as possible. 

Besides the Locarno Powers (France, Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy), the Council of the League ought, no doubt, to be represented, ‘since the 
Commission would possess, to some extent, a delegation of the powers of 
the Council.’ It might therefore be decided that the officiating president of 
the Council should delegate a representative to the Commission, who would 
‘naturally’ be its president; if the officiating president of the Council happened 
to belong to one of the Locarno Powers, the presidency of the Commission 
would be entrusted to a delegate of the president of the Council last in 
office. The members of the Commission would be civilians, but they might 
each attach to themselves a military expert, for example, the military 
representative of their respective countries on the Permanent Consultative 
Commission ;° and besides this, according to the nature of the matter in hand, 
such civil experts as would be particularly competent (jurists, engineers, etc.,). 
In general, it would be desirable that for a meeting of the Commission each of 
the delegates (each Power being represented by one delegate) should be 
accompanied by two experts at the most. 


6 The reference was presumably to the Permanent Advisory Commission. 


No. 167 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 1) 


No. 255 [€ 7349/27/3] 
Conjidential VIENNA, September 24, 1928 
My Lord, 

The ‘Anschluss’—though ‘tedious as a twice-told tale’'—formed the chief 
topic of conversation at two rather mournful ‘téte a téte’ luncheons which I 
had on successive days last week with Dr. Benedikt, the editor of the ‘Neue 
Freie Presse’, and Herr Peter, the Secretary-General of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. 

2. I found Dr. Benedikt, who entertained me in his small villa on the 
outskirts of Vienna, plunged in gloom over the economic situation of Austria, 
and firmly convinced that her only hope lay in eventual union with Germany, 
but he admitted that at present this solution was out of the question. He has 
recently been travelling in Germany, and seemed profoundly impressed with 
that country’s efficiency and prosperity, which formed so striking a contrast 
with conditions reigning in Austria. Dr. Benedikt’s attitude was, however, 


™ Cf. King John, Act 1, scene iv. 
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only to be expected in view of the consistently pro-‘Anschluss’ views expressed 
by his journal. 

g. My luncheon with Herr Peter was our first meeting after his and the 
Chancellor’s return from Geneva, and I enquired how Monseigneur Seipel 
had enjoyed his stay there. Herr Peter replied that his chief had been very 
pleased to make Your Lordship’s acquaintance, and grateful, he added 
confidentially, that you had not thought it necessary, like M. Briand and 
Signor Scialoja, to utter grave warnings over the ‘Anschluss’ question. 
Monseigneur Seipel needed no reminder that that solution was not now 
within the realm of practical politics; indeed, even supposing that the 
interested countries withdrew their veto to-morrow, it was extremely 
doubtful whether the ‘Anschluss’ could be effected at all, in view of (a) the 
constitutional obstacles existing owing to Austria being a complicated 
Federal State, and (b) the extraordinary difficulty of concluding even a 
Treaty of Commerce with Germany, as shown by the meagre results 
hitherto achieved in the negotiations now proceeding on the subject. Herr 
Peter mentioned in this connection that the German industrialists were 
insisting on heavy duties on Austrian industry, and that Austrian agricul- 
turalists were demanding the entry of their cattle into Germany duty free. 

4. Herr Peter then proceeded to deplore the unduly pro-‘Anschluss’ 
activities displayed by Count Lerchenfeld, the German Minister here, 
activities which the Ministry for Foreign Affairs did their utmost, but 
generally without success, to restrain. It is certain that Count Lerchenfeld 
seems to delight in rushing from one end to the other of this exiguous but 
elongated country in order to attend some function where Austro-German 
brotherhood is proclaimed. Only last week he was at Salzburg for the 
Jurists’ Congress (see my despatch No. 250? of September 13th). Herr Peter 
did not seem to know whether these activities were due to instructions from 
the German Government, or whether, as he is inclined to think, they are 
rather to be ascribed to Count Lerchenfeld’s political past as Prime Minister 
of Bavaria, and his possible disinclination to relapse into the more obscure 
and modest ‘role’ of a mere diplomatist. 

5. Herr Peter then mentioned the disagreeable tension still existing between 
Austria and Italy. This tension is, as I reported in my despatch No. 195 
Confidential of July 5th? last, another reason why the Austrian ‘man in the 
street’ desires union with a more powerful State. My Italian colleague, Herr 
Peter said, makes almost daily visits to the Ballhausplatz* to lodge formal 
complaints on perfectly trivial incidents in the Tyrol and elsewhere, and to 
rate him and even the Chancellor himself like schoolboys. Signor Auriti 
demands that no further allusion shall even be made here to the South 
Tyrol question: this, as Herr Peter pointed out, is an impossible request to 


2 This despatch (not printed) reported on speeches in favour of the Anschluss at the first 
day of the Congress at Salzburg of German and Austrian Jurists on September 12: cf. 
The Times, September 14, 1928, p. 11. 

3 Not printed. 

4 i.e. the Austrian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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make of a democratic country, with a free Press, and according to whose 
Constitution urgent interpellations in the National Assembly must be 
answered within 24 hours. Herr Peter told me for my confidential informa- 
tion that not only, as Your Lordship is aware, is Italy making renewed 
difficulties over the Austrian Loan, in spite of the Chancellor’s climb-down 
over South Tyrol,5 but the Austrian Government have proof that the Italian 
Ambassador at Washington has urged the United States Government to 
withhold their consent thereto. 

6. Herr Peter drew a favourable comparison between the exaggerated 
outbursts of the French, and the dignified and sensible attitude of the 
British Press towards the ‘Anschluss’ question. Paradoxical though it may 
appear, I believe that the French Press thereby do much to foster the Austrian 
desire for the ‘Anschluss’ (for is not forbidden fruit the sweetest?), just as 
Count Lerchenfeld’s excessive roamings up and down this country harm the 
cause which he seems to have at heart. 

7. Herr Peter hopes that the visits to Vienna in October of M. Painlevé,¢é 
who will give a lecture here, and of Cardinal Dubois, the Archbishop of 
Paris, who will attend a Mass of Berlioz in the Cathedral, will give our French 
friends opportunities for making counter-demonstrations. 

8. I understand from a French deputy now in Vienna that the “Temps” 
correspondent here is rabid about the ‘Anschluss’, and is convinced that a 
sinister plot is on foot to present the ex-allied statesmen with a “fait accompli’ 
on this subject some morning at their breakfast table. Hence, presumably the 
‘Temps’ violent leading article on September 2oth, abusing the Austrian 
Chancellor for what seems to have been his quite moderate expression of 
opinion in the ‘Journal de Genéve’, and declaring that the ‘Anschluss’, in 
whatever manner the question were raised, would mean war for all the 
Powers interested in the ‘status quo’ in Central Europe. 

g. Monseigneur Seipel, though willing at times to use the ‘Anschluss’ as an 
instrument of policy forged for him by the fevered fears of France, is often 
accused here of being too luke-warm on the subject; indeed I fancy that in 
his heart of hearts and in spite of Italian hectoring, the unsatisfactory 
economic situation and the disquieting state of tension between the bourgeois 
and Socialist parties (see my despatch No. 2483 of September 13th) he, like 

5 The Italian Government had not given its consent in connexion with the issue of a 
loan of {21,010,000 as approved in October 1927 by the Control Committee representing 
the Guaranteeing States of the League of Nations Loan to Austria agreed in 1922 (cf. 
British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 116, pp. 850-60). Following speeches by Mgr. Seipel in 
February 1928 regarding the attitude of the Italian Government to German-speaking 
inhabitants of the South Tyrol (see The Times, February 18, 1928, p. 11, and February 25, 
p. 11: cf. Volume IV, No. 153) the Italian Minister at Vienna had been recalled to 
Rome to furnish a report. The subsequent messages of May—June exchanged between Mgr. 
Seipel and Signor Mussolini are printed in J Documentt Diplomatict Italiani, Settima Serie, 
vol. vi, Nos. 313, 348 and 393. In the latter Mgr. Seipel stated: ‘Le Chancelier Fédéral n’a 
jamais cessé de considérer cette question comme une affaire intérieure de I’Italie et il est 
partant de l’avis que les Allemands du Haut-Adige, s’ils croient devoir formuler des récri- 
minations ou des désidérata quelconques, doivent s’adresser 4 Rome.’ 

6 French Minister for War. 
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Vienna high finance, is opposed to it. To express such opposition in public, 
however, would not be possible owing to the present conviction of the great 
majority of Austrians—a conviction which time and tact may change—that 
Austria’s one chance of salvation lies in closely nestling to the ample, and it is 
hoped nutritive, bosom of Frau Germania.’ 

10. I have sent copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Paris, Rome, and Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
Eric PuIpps 


7 Sir E. Phipps subsequently reported in Vienna despatch No. 282 of October 18 that 
Count Clauzel had informed him that M. Doumergue, the French President, M. Briand 
and M. Berthelot had recently ‘expressed concern’ regarding the Anschluss and Mer. 
Seipel’s attitude thereto. Count Clauzel had done his best to allay any undue alarm in 
Paris and had pointed out that the attitude of the French press strengthened the campaign 
in Austria in favour of the Anschluss. 


No. 168 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Lord Cushendun (Received October r) 


No. 365 [© 7347/1969/18] 
WARSAW, September 26, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that I called this morning on the Polish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who returned to Warsaw on the 23rd instant 
from Paris, where he had spent two days after leaving Geneva. 

2. His Excellency began the conversation by assuring me that his visit 
to Paris, which had been misrepresented in the German press as a further 
attempt to secure the participation of Poland in the conversations on the 
evacuation of the Rhineland, had been of a purely private nature. He had, 
in fact, gone there solely in order to try on some clothes which he had 
ordered on the occasion of the signature of the Kellogg Pact. As to the 
supposed snub administered by M. Briand, who was alleged to have refused 
to receive him, he said that he had not attempted to see him, having just 
had a series of long conversations with him at Geneva. 

g. On my remarking that, to judge from the German and Polish press, 
relations between the two countries would appear to have taken a turn for 
the worse during the past few weeks, he said that it was true that there had 
been some ebullition of feeling in the press of both countries, but he did not 
think that there had been any change in the relations between the two 
Governments. He then repeated to me in more or less similar language to 
that used in his conversation with Your Lordship, as recorded in your 
memorandum of September 13,! his fears that once Germany had achieved 
the first part of her programme—the evacuation of the Rhineland—she 


t See No. 157. 
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would start a campaign for the attainment of the two remaining items on 
her programme, viz. the Anschluss and the elimination of the Polish corridor. 
He agreed with me that these were in an entirely different category from 
the evacuation of the Rhineland and would be far more difficult to obtain, 
but he felt that the danger of an intensive campaign in favour of these aims 
was none the less a very real one and, even if it did not succeed in its ultimate 
object, must inevitably embitter the relations between the two countries. 
Since the conclusion of the Locarno treaties the view had been gaining 
ground in Germany that the Western Powers were now less interested in 
the questions of the eastern frontiers of Germany and of the security of 
Poland, and he believed that German public opinion was convinced that in 
a very few years after the evacuation Great Britain and even France would 
have become entirely indifferent to these questions. On my repeating the 
argument that the evacuation must in any case take place in 1935 and that, 
as Germany would not be in a position to attack any one until long after 
that date, the occupation was of no value as security, M. Zaleski said that 
he entirely agreed. None the less, for the reason he had stated, he thought 
that the moment had come for some gesture which would bring home to 
public opinion in Germany that agitation in favour of her remaining aims 
was useless. It was with this object that he had suggested to you that 
Poland, while disclaiming any wish to take part in the conversations, should 
be allowed to sign the agreement. While not definitely rejecting this sug- 
gestion you had made it clear that it did not commend itself to you, mainly 
on the ground that you particularly wished to avoid admitting any connec- 
tion between the Locarno treaties and the question of the evacuation. In a 
conversation which he had had subsequently with M. Briand an alternative 
suggestion had been made—he did not say by whom,—namely, that Poland, 
while not signing the evacuation agreement, should sign a separate 
agreement establishing the Committee of Verification and Conciliation. 
M. Briand had promised to give further consideration to this suggestion as, 
while averse from connecting the question of evacuation with the Locarno 
treaties, he was inclined to favour a connection between the latter and the 
Committee of Verification. M. Zaleski has for some time past made himself 
rather a nuisance by his attempts to secure recognition of Poland’s interest in 
the question of the evacuation of the Rhineland and apart from the question 
whether this new proposal would have the effect on German public opinion 
expected by M. Zaleski, it may well be held that there are no grounds on 
which could be justified the association of Poland with a committee dealing 
solely with Germany’s western frontier. It must however be remembered 
that fear of German aggression in the future is very deep-seated in this 
country and is being kept alive and reinforced by constant provocative 
speeches by German Nationalists demanding the revision of the eastern 
frontiers, such as that reported to have been made by Count Westarp at 
Berlin yesterday.2 It would therefore, I think, be of advantage if it were 

2 For a summary of this speech by the leader of the German National party see The 
Times, September 26, 1928, p. 13. 
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found possible in some form or other to give some moral satisfaction to Poland 
in this matter. Such a concession should tend to produce in this country an 
atmosphere of greater confidence and should thus assist her to get on with 
her essential task of consolidating her internal situation and developing her 
resources, progress in which ts after all likely to prove the best guarantee 
against the danger of German aggression. 

4. M. Zaleski thought that the negotiations would take at least a year, 
and mentioned that M. Poincaré had told him at the time of the signature 
of the Kellogg Pact that he would not consent to begin the evacuation until 
France had actually received a considerable sum in cash. 

5. After some caustic remarks about the discussion in the Council regard- 
ing the proposed extension of M. van Hamel’s term of office as High Com- 
missioner at Danzig,3 which he said had degenerated into an unseemly 
wrangle as to the exact date of his resignation and in which he found himself 
in a delicate position as the ostensible reason for the Germans’ disapproval 
of M. van Hamel was an irregularity in his private life whereas their real 
reason was their unjustified belief that he was biased in favour of Poland, 
M. Zaleski referred to the commercial negotiations with Germany, which 
have now been resumed here. He took a gloomy view of the prospect of 
their successful conclusion; the Germans had, it was true, dropped their 
political claims but, on the other hand, they were demanding concessions 
in regard to tariff questions of such magnitude as to be quite inacceptable. 
Characteristically they offered no concessions in return. M. Zaleski added 
that on pointing this out to M. Rauscher,‘ the latter had replied that Poland 
would find her recompense in the improved credit which, once the agree- 
ment were concluded, she would enjoy in America and that the German 
banks would in that case be happy to act as intermediaries between Poland 
and the American financiers—a suggestion which apparently had not 
appealed to M. Zaleski. 

6. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 

3 The reference was to two secret meetings of the Council of the League of Nations on 
September 14 and 19; cf. League of Nations Official Journal, October 1928, pp. 1643 and 


1657-8 respectively. 
4 German Minister at Warsaw. 
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Memorandum by Mr, Churchill? 
C.P. 281 (28) [C 7416/49/18)* 
Confidential TREASURY CHAMBERS, September 28, 1928 
Reparations and Debts 


In view of the discussions in regard to the revision of the Dawes settle- 
ment which have been taking place at Geneva and elsewhere, I attach, for 
the information of my colleagues, a memorandum prepared by the Treasury 
setting out the main facts and considerations which affect the question. 

At present His Majesty’s Government have no particular interest in 
pressing for any revision of the Dawes Plan. We are at long last working 
up to the position in which our debt payments to America will be fully 
balanced by our reparation receipts from Germany plus our debt receipts 
from our ex-Allies, and we have no inducement to support any modification 
unless it insures the continuance of this balance. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that any fresh negotiations may place 
His Majesty’s Government in an embarrassing situation. The Germans, in 
order to secure the evacuation of the Rhineland, will be anxious to concoct 
some new plan. The French, who have not yet ratified their debt agreements, 
either with America or with this country, will be no less anxious to devise 
a new scheme of reparations, hoping to make their debt payments contingent 
on its success. Between them they are not unlikely to fix up some proposal 
(with or without the cognisance of America) which suits their interests but 
not ours. If we then refuse to accept the plan so prepared, the Press, both 
in Europe and America, will be let loose on us, and we shall be denounced 
as the sole obstacles to the pacification of Europe. 

It appears to me, therefore, that His Majesty’s Government should adopt 
an extremely cautious and critical policy in regard to all proposals for the 
revision of the existing Plan. We must certainly avoid the initiative, or 
revision will at once be regarded as a British interest, and we shall be 
expected to pay both our Allies and our ex-enemies to obtain their support 
for the proposal. 

I consider that our policy must be— 


(a.) To adhere rigidly to the Balfour Note principle. 

(b.) To be critical of all schemes of revision unless they ensure the complete 
fulfilment of that principle. 

(c.) To make all concessions on our part either to our ex-Allies or to 
Germany dependent on equivalent concessions by the United States 
to us in respect of our debt. 


As there is no likelihood whatever of this last condition being fulfilled 
pending the American elections, or for a year at least after those elections, 


I This memorandum was circulated to the Cabinet. 
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it seems to me that any financial negotiations at the present time are likely 
to be both futile and dangerous. 

In view of the agreement reached at Geneva, we shall have to be repre- 
sented at the meeting of Experts; but I consider that we should postpone 
this meeting as long as possible, and when it is held give our representatives 
definite instructions on the above lines. 

There is one further point. It appears that the Agent-General for Repara- 
tion Payments has throughout maintained that the United States Govern- 
ment will in no circumstances link up the question of Debts with Reparations. 
But he has encouraged the hope that, if a final settlement of reparations were 
reached between the Allied Governments and Germany, the moral effect 
would be such that the United States would subsequently prove more 
accommodating in regard to European debts. I believe that any such hope 
is an absolute delusion, and I am not prepared to embark on any negotia- 
tions on such a basis. It is quite probable that America will for a long time 
refuse to link Debts and Reparations formally together; but, if so, our 
arrangements must be so framed that the two are linked in fact. 


W. S. CG. 


ANNEX TO No. 169 
Proposals for the Revision of the Dawes Plan 
(MEMORANDUM PREPARED BY THE TREASURY.) 


September 20, 1928 


The Dawes Plan has worked very successfully during the past four years, 
and those who seek to revise it ought to adduce very convincing grounds for 
their proposal. The Plan has given Europe a respite of four years from 
alarums and excursions, during which period remarkable progress has been 
made with the financial restoration both of Germany and of the Allied 
countries. From the British point of view, the Plan has enabled us to achieve, 
or nearly to achieve, the objective of the Balfour Note, viz., to cover our debt 
payments to America out of our receipts from reparations and Allied debts 
together. We must clearly see that any new proposal that may be put 
forward gives us not less satisfactory results. 

2. The provisions of the Dawes Plan in regard to reparations may be 
recalled very summarily. The Plan did not actually fix the capital sum to be 
paid by Germany, but provided a scale of annuities rising by steps to the 
full figure of £125 millions per annum, which becomes due for the first time 
in the year from the 1st September, 1928. But the Dawes Committee were 
not content with limiting the maximum payments to this scale: they devised 
a further safeguard to prevent these annuities proving an excessive burden 
on the German exchange, by providing that Germany was responsible orly 
for their payment in German currency. The extent to which the payments in 
marks could be transferred into allied currencies was to be decided by a 
Committee of Bankers, under the Chairmanship of the Agent-General for 
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Reparation Payments, whose duty it was to restrict or suspend transfers if 
at any time such action might be necessary to maintain the stability of the 
German exchange. This so-called Transfer Safeguard was the keystone of 
the Plan in so far as it gave foreign lenders a definite security against the 
risk that reparation claims might ever again upset the German Exchange, 
and thereby it provided a basis for the restoration of German commercial 
credit. 

Up to date all the annuities fixed in the Plan have been duly paid by 
Germany in German currency and have been transferred in full by the 
Transfer Committee to the Allied creditors. It is true that it is still a matter 
of doubt how far this happy condition can be regarded as permanent. The 
Dawes Committee recognised that in 1924 transfers could only be effected 
by means of foreign loans, and they recommended that the first annuity 
should be financed by a special international loan. This was done, but, in 
fact, the German borrowing did not stop there, and still continues. Alto- 
gether, Germany has borrowed abroad, since the inauguration of the Dawes 
Plan, over £500 millions (mainly in America), or nearly double the sums 
paid as reparations during the same period. Latterly, the bulk of this 
borrowing has taken the form of short-term loans attracted by the high 
money rates prevailing in Germany, which is not a very reliable method of 
finance, and it is quite possible that, if, for any reason, these loans were 
recalled, a severe crisis might ensue in Germany and reparation transfers, 
in consequence, have to be restricted. But there is as yet no immediate 
danger of such a situation arising, and on present indications there is every 
reason to believe that the full annuity should be capable of transfer for some 
time ahead. 

3. In the circumstances there is much to be said for leaving well alone 
and letting the Plan work itself out as the Dawes Committee had themselves 
contemplated. So long as the annuities are being transferred in full, the 
Allied creditors have no reason to want any alteration; and so long as no 
alteration is made, Germany has no cause for complaint. The initiation of 
fresh negotiations will at once let loose a host of acrimonious international 
controversies which have remained dormant during the past four years, 
and it may not be easy to find a new scheme which will restore harmony 
again. 

4. The general question of a revision was first raised by Mr. Parker Gilbert, 
the Agent-General for Reparations, at the end of his published report of 
December 1927,? when he suggested that the time for a final settlement was 
not far distant. He repeated this view in his published report of June 1928,3 
and he is understood to have pressed the suggestion still more definitely in 
unofficial discussions in Paris. He has adduced various arguments in 
support of the proposal. To the Germans he has recommended it on the 
grounds that Germany’s credit cannot be fully restored until a final settle- 
ment has been reached of her Reparation liabilities, and that, until this is 


2 See Report of the Agent General for Reparation Payments, December 10, 1927, pp. 169-72. 
3 See Report of the Agent General for Reparation Payments, June 7, 1928, p. 108. 
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done, Germany’s sovereignty will be impaired by the existence of the foreign 
controls instituted under the Dawes Plan. On the Allied Governments he 
has urged that, so long as Germany enjoys the transfer protection provided 
in the Plan, she has no inducement to maintain the strict Budget and credit 
policy necessary to ensure transfers, and that a final settlement could now 
be obtained under more favourable conditions than are likely to be possible 
in the future. None of these arguments are entirely convincing. The 
Transfer Committee and other Dawes organisations, so far from being an 
engine of oppression, are a most valuable protection for Germany, and the 
Germans fully realise this fact. If a final settlement can be effected to-day 
on more favourable terms than will be possible later, it must be assumed that 
we can induce Germany to abandon transfer protection for less than its true 
value—not a very probable contingency. But if, in fact, Germany were 
voluntarily to accept a heavier scale of reparation payments than she would 
have had to pay under the protection of the Transfer Committee, the 
security for the Bonds to be marketed under the new arrangement will not 
be improved; and the acceptance by Germany of these obligations, so far 
from improving her credit, may well tend to stop the flow of foreign borrow- 
ings which she needs and thus precipitate transfer difficulties. It cannot be 
said that the balance of argument is at all strongly in favour of revision; and 
there is a surmise that Mr. Parker Gilbert is perhaps influenced by his desire 
to get back as soon as possible to the United States with the reputation of 
having finally settled reparations on a basis which enables the United States 
Government to justify the maintenance of their debt-collecting policy. 

5. It is true, of course, that the Dawes Plan does not itself constitute a 
final settlement of reparations, because it left Germany’s total liability unfixed 
and did not even determine the number of years during which the annuities 
should continue. But this is a theoretical rather than a real difficulty. The 
Dawes Plan fixed the maximum annuities that Germany should pay in any 
year, and the present value of a payment spread over a large number of 
years is practically the same as the value of a perpetual annuity. In any 
case, however, if this were the only difficulty, it could be simply solved by 
fixing the period of the German annuities at 62 years (to correspond with the 
payments due to America under the various Debt Funding Agreements), 
leaving the Plan in other respects to work as it stands for the whole period, 
or, at any rate, until a change of view has occurred in America which would 
make a reduction of War Debts and a corresponding alleviation of Repara- 
tions practicable. 

But Mr. Parker Gilbert has indicated clearly that he contemplates a wider 
arrangement, which would involve Germany giving up the Transfer protec- 
tion and accepting an absolute obligation to pay in foreign currency a reduced 
amount. He is understood to have also encouraged the belief that if the 
Allied Governments make a reasonable arrangement with Germany a 
substantial block of German bonds might be marketed in America and the 
proceeds used to pay off the inter-Allied debts to America at a discount. 
But he has always safeguarded himself against any suggestion that the 
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United States Government would consent to any definite scheme linking 
debts and reparations. 

6. For these ideas, Mr. Parker Gilbert has curiously enough succeeded in 
obtaining the enthusiastic support of M. Poincaré. The existing position is, 
of course, entirely satisfactory to France in so far as she is at present receiving 
a substantial net amount (some £40 millions) of Reparations over and above 
her aggregate debt payments to Great Britain and to America. But the debt 
payments to the United States will soon increase considerably, and there is 
no certainty that German reparations will continue to be transferred in full 
for 62 years. Further, the French Debt Agreements with America and with 
this country have not yet been ratified, nor is there any immediate expecta- 
tion that the French Chamber will ratify them without a provision making 
the French payments contingent on Reparations. M. Poincaré is therefore 
determincd, if possible, to substitute for the unratified Agreements some new 
arrangement under which France could liquidate her debt obligations once 
and for all by a capitalisation of reparations. But time presses. On the Ist 
August, 1929, the French debt to the United States of America for the 
Surplus American War Stocks bought by the French Government, amount- 
ing to 407 million dollars (£84 millions), falls due. Under the unratified 
Bérenger Agreement, this debt was to be funded, along with the War Debt 
proper, on very favourable terms; but if the Bérenger Agreement is not 
ratified, the whole of this debt must be paid in cash, or France will be in 
open default on a debt which she has always herself classified as a commercial 
debt. Thus, though the French Government will at the outset claim that 
any final settlement should give to France considcrable payments from 
Germany over and above her aggregate debt obligations to the United 
States of America and to this Country, it is not improbable that, as the 
maturity of the Stocks Debt approaches, they may be much more accommo- 
dating. 

7. The Plan which seems to have been discussed at Paris between Mr. 
Gilbert and M. Poincaré apparently is— 


(a) that the German Reparation Annuities should be reduced and made an 
unconditional liability without transfer protection; 

(6) that the Railway and Industrial Bonds under the Dawes Plan (nominal 
value £800 millions), and possibly also further Bonds, should be sold 
in instalments over a term of years; 

(c) that the United States Government should (after a reparation settle- 
ment and without formally linking the two matters together) obtain 
power from Congress to accept prepayment of the War Debt Annui- 
ties under a substantial discount. 


These three elements are closely connected in Mr. Gilbert’s mind. He 
considers that the Bonds could not be marketed without a reduction and 
final fixation of the Reparation liability; that the United States Govern- 
ment would not make concessions about War Debts except after the Repara- 
tion liability has been finally fixed; and that the United States Government 
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would not accept a shortening of the period of payment to less than sixty- 
two years, while Germany would be unwilling that the Reparation annuities 
should continue for sixty-two years, so that prepayment of the capital of the 
War Debts under discount is the only means of achieving a settlement, and 
this involves the marketing of the Bonds. 

8. The purport of the discussions between M. Poincaré and Mr. Gilbert 
have been kept entirely secret, and the nature of the proposals which they 
have in mind is to a large extent guesswork. But it may at once be said that, 
if the Schemes are as outlined above, (a) they seem to be quite impracticable, 
and (5) they cannot be made to fit into the Balfour Note policy. 

The scheme for ‘commercialising’ the whole reparation Debt, or enough 
of it to pay off Allied War debts to America, is impracticable because of the 
magnitude of the sums involved. The present value of the whole of the 
Dawes Annuities is about £2,000 millions; and the present value of the War 
Debt Annuities due to the United States Government, if the United States 
Government would accept prepayment under discount at 5 per cent., is 
about £1,250 millions. 

This £1,250 millions would have to be borrowed almost entirely in 
America, since it is required for the repayment of Debt of the United States 
Treasury. The problem would be facilitated if the United States Treasury 
would accept Liberty Bonds and other United States Government Debt, as 
well as cash, in repayment of the War Debts, so that part of the £1,250 
millions could be obtained by conversion of Liberty Bonds, &c., and thus 
not involve fresh cash. But even so it seems inconceivable that the market 
could absorb a loan of anything like these dimensions. 

Proposals will no doubt be made that a portion of any loans raised for 
Capitalising reparation should be issued in London, but it will be necessary 
to resist these proposals, because— 


(1) if sterling is borrowed, it will have to be converted into dollars to be 
paid to the United States, and an undue strain will be placed on the 
exchange; 

(2) the amount which London has available to lend is at present very 

limited, and reparation loans to Germany could only be made at the 

expense of the legitimate borrowing requirements of our home trade, 
our Dominions and our foreign customers; and 

the bulk of any such loans would be due to France, and France has 

already more sterling balances under her control than is desirable. 


~~” 


(3 


The difficulty cannot be overcome by planning to issue, say, £1,200 
millions in twelve instalments of £100 millions each, since no one will buy 
a security if he knows that the market is to be flooded with a constant stream 
of similar securities with the result that the price will tend to fall lower and 
lower. 

Thus in practice it would probably be found that the market could only 
absorb a loan covering a small part of the amount required to pay off the 
American War Debts, e.g., a loan for some £100 millions. But there would 
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be no advantage whatsoever in this kind of operation. It may be worth 
while accepting some sacrifice to convert into a capital sum the whole 
Dawes Annuities of £125 millions, since we cannot be certain that we shall 
continue to receive them in full; but it is clearly not worth while to accept a 
reduced capital sum instead of the first few million pounds due annually, 
since these first few millions are not subject to any great risk. 

Moreover, there are a number of technical difficulties in the way of any 
such operation. For example:— 


(a.) The flotation of any Reparation Bonds would be conditional on the 
reduction of the total Reparation Debt to a much smaller figure than 
has hitherto been contemplated. Probably the market would consider 
£75 millions a year an outside figure; 

(b.) Even so, the service of any Bonds issued would have to be given 
priority over all further Reparation payments (just as the Dawes loan 
had), and their issue would correspondingly diminish the security 
for the remainder of the current annuities; 

(c.) The Bonds in their present form are quite unsuited for marketing. 
They are denominated in German currency and carry no guarantee 
of payment in foreign currencies; and the German Government would 
have to be offered some inducement to remedy these defects; 

(d.) Furthermore, German Bonds, carrying, as these do, interest at 5 per 
cent., could not be marketed at par and could only be issued at a 
substantial discount. Even, therefore, if the operation were feasible, 
we should have to pay a very heavy price for eliminating future 
uncertainties. 


g. According to a Belgian report of the scheme, the loss involved by the 
sale of 5 per cent. Bonds at a discount is to be avoided by the (presumably 
joint) guarantee of the Bonds on the part of the British and French Govern- 
ments. This does not, of course, in any way reduce the real loss, since the 
guarantor Governments would be assuming a contingent liability which 
may be measured by the discount at which the Bonds would have to be 
issued if there were no such guarantee. In other words, if a German 5 per 
cent. Bond could only be marketed at 83 per cent. of its nominal value, and 
a similar Bond guaranteed by the French and British Governments could 
be sold at par, it may be said that on each £100 Bond the British and 
French Governments assume a risk which 1s equivalent (in the judgment of 
the market) to an immediate cash payment of, say, £17. As the credit of 
the British Government is stronger than that of the French Government, 
this Country’s share of the risk is more than half. 

Further, the contingent liability would extend to the whole of the Bonds 
issued, while the British Government would only receive a part of the 
proceeds. Italy, Belgium, Serbia, &c., would receive the benefit of the 
guarantee and contribute nothing towards it; and this would be inevitable 
in any such arrangement, since their credit 1s not stronger than that of 
Germany. 
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The guarantee would also be open to political disadvantages, since the 
reparation debt would not be converted into a purely commercial debt. 
The guarantor Governments would continue to be directly affected by the 
internal financial and economic administration of Germany, and might 
claim to criticise or interfere in Germany’s internal affairs; while, if a default 
occurred, the guarantor Governments would be the losers, and the possibility 
of their desiring to take coercive action, in the event of a default, would be 
no less than at present. It is obviously out of the question for His Majesty’s 
Government to entertain any proposal that it should give a guarantee of 
this kind. 

10. Even if the practical difficulty of the market absorbing huge German 
Reparation loans could be overcome, no solution along these lines could be 
arrived at which would satisfy the conditions of the Balfour Note unless the 
United States Government are prepared to make considerable concession 
on their part. 

The operation would involve (i) a reduction of the Annuity to an amount 
which both the German Government and the bankers would regard as 
capable of being paid unconditionally in foreign currencies with no risk of 
transfer difficulties; and (ii) the capitalisation of the reduced annuity on 
unfavourable terms. 

The result of this double reduction would probably be that the Reparation 
Creditors would receive less than half the amounts which will come to them 
if the Dawes Plan continues to work smoothly, since the cash receipts from 
the sale of Bonds would probably be under £1,000 millions, while the Present 
Value of the Dawes Annuities (assuming no transfer difficulties) is about 
£2,000 millions. Accordingly, the receipts which would be realised by the 
capitalisation of reparations would be insufficient to pay off the American 
War Debt Annuities, even if the United States Government obtained power 
from their Legislature to accept prepayment at 5 per cent. discount. From 
illustrative figures given in Appendix I,* it will be seen that the British 
receipts under such a scheme would probably fall short by £150 millions of 
our future payments to the United States, as well as leaving uncovered the 
deficit of £150 millions already accrued (exclusive of interest) for the past. 

Some settlement on these lines in the future might be conceivable if the 
United States Government were to allow prepayment of the debt annuities 
under a much higher rate of discount, since a comparatively small cash 
payment to-day will satisfy a comparatively large debt due after a long 
period. For example, at 8 per cent. discount, £90 millions paid to-day would 
cancel all the War Debt Annuities due after 1961, which amount to about 
£2,000 millions. On paper, one can work out a scheme by which £800 
millions cash might be obtained from the sale of Reparation Bonds and 
distributed to the Reparation creditors in proportion to their War Debts to 
America and used to repay those Debts at 8 per cent. Discount. But any 
such scheme depends on (a) marketing Bonds for some £1,100 millions face 
value in America, and (5) Congress agreeing to accept prepayment at 8 per 

* Not printed. 
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cent. discount; and it is clear that there is no present prospect of either of 
these conditions being fulfilled. 

11. Apart from the difficulties of inducing the United States to make any 
concessions, all proposals for capitalising reparations and applying the 
proceeds to the prepayment of the inter-allied debts to the United States are 
peculiarly unfavourable to this country in so far as the terms of our debt 
settlement with America involve much heavier liabilities (in proportion to 
the amount of the debts) than the settlements accorded by the United States 
Government to our ex-Allies, especially in the first ten or fifteen years. In 
fact, our debt settlement to the United States of America, however capitalised, 
represents always more than 50 per cent. of the aggregate debt liabilities of 
all the Allied Governments to the United States, whereas our share of repara- 
tions under the Spa Agreement’ (excluding the share paid over to the 
Dominions) is only 20 per cent. Thus our receipts from reparations, if 
capitalised, on the basis of any figures likely to be realised, could only be 
made to cover our debt liabilities if the other Allied Governments could be 
induced to modify the Spa Agreement and to distribute the proceeds of sale 
of German bonds in proportion to the respective inter-allied debts of the 
various Allied Powers. 

12. In short, any scheme for the capitalisation of debts and reparations 
could not satisfy us unless (1) the United States of America allow discount at 
approximately 8 per cent.; (2) the Bonds are marketed in the United States 
of America, where the payments will finally be received; and (3) the pro- 
ceeds of the Bonds are pooled in proportion to Debts. 

It is most unlikely that agreement will be reached on any scheme which 
fulfils the above conditions. Indeed, the marketing of German Bonds is a 
delusion which, since 1920, has repeatedly excited the appetites of French 
Governments, and there is little more prospect of their expectations being 
realised to-day than on previous occasions. It is very improbable that any 
permanent settlement can be reached on such lines, and it would be desirable, 
if possible, to divert discussion into other channels. Now it 1s possible to 
draw up a scheme which would give us all that we require under the Balfour 
Note by a completely different machinery. The proposal is outlined in 
Appendix II* and may be summarised as follows :— 


Germany should offer to take over the charge for all inter-allied war debt 
payments to the United States of America in return for a cancellation of 
Reparations to the European Allies. Germany would remain responsible 
for the payment of Reparations to the United States, Japan and the Domin- 
ions (representing altogether about 5 per cent. of the total Reparation 
Debt); and she would have to pay the outstanding balance of Army costs to 
the United States, France and Great Britain (amounting to £56 millions) 
as well as the service of the Dawes Loan. The German payments would be 
absolute and unconditional (i.e., the transfer safeguard would be abolished) 


5 This agreemcnt of July 16, 1920, regarding the repartition among the Allies of German 
reparations is printed in Cmd. 1615 of 1922. 
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and would be given priority over all other foreign obligations of the German 
Government except the Dawes Loan. 

Under this proposal Germany would only have to pay annuities amounting 
to £55 millions in 1929, rising by degrees to a maximum of £89 millions in 
1984, and averaging about £74 millions a year, as against the normal Dawes 
Annuity of £125 millions; so that she would have a very fair inducement to 
give up the transfer protection. 

13. So long as Germany fulfilled these obligations His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would presumably be prepared, in accordance with the Balfour Note, 
to waive the payment to us of the Debt Annuities due by France and our 
other European Allies, though of course we should retain recourse against 
our Allies in the event of any German default. So long, therefore, as Germany 
fulfilled her obligations, France would not merely be covered for her debt 
payment to America, but she would be relieved of the Annuities due to us 
under the Caillaux Agreement. In the immediate future her receipts would 
be considerably less than what she has been getting during the past four 
years, though they would on average be approximately equivalent to what 
she would be entitled to receive if the actual amount of German Reparations 
transferred were limited to £75 millions a year. Thus, it is not impossible 
that the French might be induced to accept the proposal if they become 
sufficiently nervous about the prospect of German payments continuing on 
the present scale, or if their liability to meet the American debt for stocks is 
imminent. It should be possible to ease the position further by providing 
that Germany should pay France an extra £15 millions (or such other sum 
as might be agreed) for the repurchase of the Saar Mines, as contemplated 
in the Treaty. We should, however, resist any proposal that Germany 
should be required to make additional Reparation payments as tending to 
endanger the security for the debt payments to the United States of America; 
but if it 1s insisted upon, we must claim our full share of any such payments 
until the arrears due to us under the Balfour Note (some £150 millions plus 
interest) have been made good. 

14. The United States Government would, no doubt, dislike the arrange- 
ment as linking together Reparations and Debts, but it is not clear that they 
could justifiably raise any objection provided that the legal responsibility 
of the Allied Governments was not affected. Any future concessions about 
inter-allied war debts made by the United States Government would, under 
this arrangement, directly benefit Germany and the United States Govern- 
ment are more likely to make concessions to Germany than they would to 
the Allied Powers and particularly to Great Britain. 

As part of such an arrangement, the Allied Governments would undertake 
to withdraw the armies of occupation and abolish the Reparation Com- 
mission and the Dawes organisations, but their resumption should be provided 
for, as a sanction, in case of any German default, and this fact might be a 
means of pressure on the United States if Germany proved unable to fulfil 
her obligations. 

6 Of Versailles. 
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15. A scheme on the above lines would be satisfactory to us, but it is not 
desirable that we should put forward any such proposal formally. It may be 
hoped that, by force of circumstances, something of this kind may be proposed 
by the German Government if other plans fail (% similar suggestion has 
recently been ventilated in the German Press); but the chance of getting it 
through would be gravely diminished if it came forward as a British proposal. 

To sum up:— 


(1.) His Majesty’s Government has no particular interest in pressing for a 
revision of the Dawes Plan at the present time. 

(2.) We should, therefore, not take the initiative in putting forward any 
proposal, as this would lay us open to immediate demands from the 
other Governments for concessions as a condition of their acceptance 
of our proposal. 

(3.) We should examine all schemes put up by other Governments most 
critically and oppose them, unless they fulfil the conditions laid 
down in the Balfour Note. 

(4.) Any scheme for the mobilisation of the German debt and the pre- 
payment of our debt to America can only be acceptable to us if the 
American market can absorb the German Bonds and the proceeds 
of these Bonds are pooled in proportion to the Allied Debts. There is 
little prospect of these conditions being accepted, and a final settle- 
ment on this basis is scarcely likely to be realised. 

(5.) The simplest method of realising the Balfour Note would be for 
Germany to offer definitely to take over Inter-Allied Debt liabilities 
to the United States of America in lieu of Reparations, but we should 
not volunteer this or any other proposal.” 

7 In a minute of October 5, Mr. Sargent cited a minute of July 10 in which Sir A. 
Chamberlain had pointed out that ‘the Balfour Note Policy is that we shall not take more 
than we have to pay out—no? .. . that we shall not pay out more than we get’. 

Sir R. Lindsay added the same day: “The Balfour note policy is looked askance at by 
America because it puts a great onus on her. Mr. Churchill’s present interpretation of the 
policy makes it still more acrid—and this is both unnecessary and impolitic. It’s all very 
fine to say that America won’t help in any case—indeed America says it herself. If we are to 
take this literally, we had better give up all discussion at once, because no settlement is 


possible without the help of the American money market. It seems to me to be perfect 
madness to give our policy, which is just and generous, an anti American twist. R.C.L., 


Oct. 5.’ 
No. 170 


Sir F. Lindley (Oslo) to Lord Cushendun (Received September 29, 1.50 p.m.) 
No. 54 Telegraphic [N 4747/141/38] 
OSLO, September 29, 1928, 12 noon 


Your telegram No. 37.! 
Norwegian government have now received Mr. Urbye’s observations. 


1 This telegram of September 21 is missing from the file. It would appear to have 
enquired when the text of the Soviet communication of September 18 together with any 
observations thereon by M. Urbye could be expected. 
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While he finds it difficult to give definite opinion as to attitude of Soviet 
government he does not consider that, as position is at present, they will 
bring matter to a head by employing armed force against cruisers. On the 
other hand some of the fishing vessels within twelve miles limit might be 
arrested if this could be done without collision with cruisers. 

In any case Mr. Urbye is prepared for inauguration of violent press cam- 
paign in which fishing and armed guards will be represented as challenge 
to Soviet government.? 

2 In a minute dated October 2 Mr. Agar-Robartes stated: ‘I spoke to Captain Noble 
(DNI [stc: Director of the Operations Division] Admiralty) on the telephone this morning 
about the question of the trawlers fishing off the Murman Coast. He knew nothing about 
the Cabinet decision of October 1 that the trawlers are to be protected if necessary by force 
against arrest outside the three-mile and within the twelve-mile limit (this decision is really 
nothing more than a re-affirmation of the Cabinet decision of July 25 last—see N 3816 [see 
No. 132, note 1]). He told me that the Admiralty instructions to the fishery cruisers, of which 
he will send us a copy [not printed], were that in the last resort they were to use force to 
prevent arrest of the trawlers. Captain Noble added that no trawlers had yet started and 
that they were bound to give ten days notice before leaving. It would take them another 
week to reach the fishing grounds.’ 

Mr. Leigh-Smith, a senior member of the Northern Department of the Foreign Office, and 
Mr. Agar-Robartes further minuted on October 24: ‘The trawlers, after making so 
much fuss, are getting cold feet. Three actually sailed a week ago, & probably no 
more will leave until these return in some 3 weeks’ time. P. Leigh-Smith, 24.10.’ 

‘Apparently the trawlers have found the Iceland fishing very profitable again this year, 
and it looks as if the trouble and expense involved in protecting the Murman trawlers will be 
largely wasted, unless more trawlers start when the three ‘‘Versuchs Kaninchen [guinea- 
pigs]’’ return. G. Agar-Robartes, October 24.’ 


No. 171 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 3) 


No. 732 [C 7429/27/3] 
BERLIN, September 29, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have read with interest Sir Eric Phipps’ despatch No. 255! Confidential 
of the 24th instant recording conversations with the editor of the ‘Neue 
Freie Presse’ and with Herr Peter, Secretary General at the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs on the subject of the ‘Anschluss’. 

2. I lunched two days ago with Herr Weissmann [Weismann], the Prussian 
Secretary of State. He volunteered the opinion, without my having initiated 
the discussion, that there would never be an ‘Anschluss’ with Austria in the 
proper sense of the term. The utmost that would happen would be a customs 
union and the conclusion of an agreement providing for the same legal system 
in the two countries, It seemed to him natural that peoples of the same race 


t No. 167. 
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should work for the above objects. Prince Biilow,? who was present at the 
luncheon in question, observed that Prince Bismarck had, in 1866, plunged 
the German race into a civil war—a presentment of the case which does not 
occur to the ordinary observer. This war has no doubt left behind it the same 
sore feeling on the part of the Austrians as the civil war in America left on 
the South. 

3. There is another consideration which would tend to militate against 
the ‘Anschluss’. I alluded in my conversation with Herr Weissmann to the 
proposed ‘Einheitsstaat’.3 He said that he was convinced that as soon as the 
evacuation of the Rhineland and a final reparations settlement had been 
got out of the way the ‘Einheitsstaat’ would come very quickly, if only for 
reasons of an economic order. It would, of course, be opposed by Bavaria, 
but 1t would come. I venture to think that inclusion in an unitary State 
would not present the same attraction for Austria as Anschluss with the 
Reich as at present constituted. 

4. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Vienna. 


I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 
2 The former German Chancellor. 3 Unitary State. 
No. 172 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 3) 


No. 733 [C 7430/99/18] 
BERLIN, September 29, 1928 
My Lord, 

His Majesty’s Minister at Warsaw has been so good as to send me a copy 
of his despatch No. 365! of the 26th instant to Your Lordship recording a 
conversation which he had with the Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs on 
the return of the latter to Warsaw from Paris. In that conversation M. 
Zaleski reverted to the suggestion which he had made to you at Geneva that 
Poland should be allowed to sign the agreement relating to the evacuation 
of the Rhineland. He stated that in a subsequent conversation which he 
had had with M. Briand the alternative suggestion had been made that 
Poland, while not signing the evacuation agreement, should sign a separate 
agreement establishing the Committee of Verification and Conciliation. In 
reporting this conversation Sir William Erskine pointed out that fear of 
German aggression in the future 1s very deep seated in Poland and that it 
would be an advantage if it were found possible in some form or other to 
give some moral satisfaction to Poland in the sense, presumably, of associat- 
ing that country with, at all events, the agreement establishing the proposed 
Committee of Verification and Conciliation. 


1 No. 168. 
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2. Your Lordship will appreciate better than I can the fact that the 
German Government will anyhow strenuously oppose any proposal for the 
control of the Rhineland by a committee, however named, after 1935. The 
press of all shades of opinion is unanimous in supporting the attitude adopted 
by the German Chancellor in this matter. I venture to think that the only 
possible chance of inducing the German Government to accept what might 
be called a camouflaged system of control over the Rhineland after 1935 
will be by establishing the proposed committee of Verification and Concilia- 
tion at some point outside German territory, and providing that its operations 
should apply equally to France and Germany in the same manner as Great 
Britain and Italy guarantee the French and German frontiers under the 
Locarno Agreements. 

3. But the German Government would never understand the association 
of Poland with an agreement establishing a Committee to deal solely with 
Germany’s western frontier. Such a suggestion, if it got out, would provoke 
a storm of indignation in this country and certainly make for the embitter- 
ment of the relations between Germany and Poland. 

4. German-Polish relations cannot, in present circumstances, and prob- 
ably for a long time to come, be really cordial, and the utmost we can expect 
is that they should remain correct and not deteriorate. The time is past 
when Germany looked on Poland as a ‘Saison Staat’2 and the Germans 
recognise that Poland has come to stay. This, perhaps grudging, recognition 
is combined with a consciousness that the stronger and more stable Poland 
becomes, the more difficult it will be to obtain any modification of the 
arrangement regarding the Polish corridor. 

5. I do not think there has been much reaction in this country to the 
criticisms levelled at President von Hindenburg’s recent speech at Oppeln? 
or to the alleged statement by M. Zaleski that, as all German papers are in 
the habit of publishing lies, they are not, therefore, worthy of credence. The 
conclusion of a German-Polish commercial treaty would doubtless ease the 
situation, but Your Lordship will have noticed from the second paragraph 
of the memorandum enclosed in my despatch No. 7224 of yesterday’s date 
that German information is to the effect that the Polish Cabinet is divided 
with regard to the desirability of concluding such a Treaty. The possibility 
must not be excluded that the Germans are spreading this information in 
order to place on Poland the onus of an eventual failure of the negotiations. 

6. I am forwarding a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister 
at Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


2 A state for a season. 

3 For this speech on September 17, see The Times, September 19, 1928, p. 13. 

4 Not printed. This despatch enclosed a copy of a memorandum dated September 26 
by Mr. Thelwall which reported that German-Polish commercial negotiations recommenced 
in Warsaw on September to. 
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No. 173 


Letter from Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir R. Lindsay 


[C 7507/49/18] 
BERLIN, October 3, 1928 
My dear Lindsay, 

Poole, the American Counsellor, came to see me yesterday ostensibly to 
make my acquaintance, but in reality to talk about the reparations question. 

He told me that the omens seemed to be favourable for a definite solution 
of the question. He gathered that the Germans were pleased with Poincaré’s 
recent speech at Chambéry.! They were anxious for a settlement of the 
question and hoped for the best. He knew for a fact that his Government 
would welcome the appointment of three or four prominent American 
bankers or business men on the commission of experts which it had been 
decided at Geneva to set up. 

Speaking personally he said he felt sure that if Europe, even at the cost 
of sacrifices, made a determined attempt to solve the reparation question, 
America would make her contribution towards such a settlement. He took 
it for granted that any reparations settlement would involve the marketing 
of a large quantity of German bonds. This could only be done in America. 
As a matter of business his Government would be glad to get some of the 
cash. At this point I observed that I understood that there had been much 
speculation recently in the American market. He agreed and said that that 
was the reason why the discount rate for call-money was so high. I said that 
I had not quite gathered who would set the ball rolling as regards giving 
effect to the Geneva decisions. He replied that he thought it would be the 
French. 

He then turned to me and enquired, as I could see somewhat anxiously, 
what view we took of the Geneva decisions. I said, of course, that we were 
naturally in favour of a final solution of the reparations question. For one 
thing such a consummation might enable the ex-Allies to evacuate the 
Rhineland before 1935. But we saw that a final reparations settlement was 
hedged round with difficulties, and that it might be a mistake to be over- 
hasty. It was essential that any settlement should be final and not partial. 
We had made sacrifices enough and all the world knew that, for our part, we 
should enter the meeting of experts on the basis of the Balfour note. I added 
that I took it for granted that nothing could be done before the Presidential 
election, which as a matter of fact was now only a month off, and he agreed. 
I got nothing definite as to what form the American contribution towards a 
reparations settlement might take. 

I asked Poole whether he had seen Parker Gilbert since his return from 
Paris. He said he had had a long conversation with him last Friday? and 
that he was satisfied with the course matters were taking. Mr. Gilbert had 
made no concealment of his desire for a speedy reparations settlement, and 


! For a report on this speech on September 30, see The Times, October 1, 1928, p. 13. 
2 September 28, 1928. 
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it was only natural that he should wish that his work here should be crowned 
by such a settlement. 

I daresay there is nothing new in all this, but it is one straw and I am 
enclosing two flimsy copies of the letter in case you think it worth while 
sending it on to anybody. 

Yours ever, 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 174 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 8) 
No. 741 [C 7562/227/18] 


BERLIN, October 3, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a most interesting 
report by Colonel Cornwall, Military Attaché to this Embassy, on the 
subject of the autumn manoeuvres of the Reichswehr, which he attended in 
an unofficial capacity. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


ENcLosurRE IN No. 174 


Colonel Cornwall to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No.1 


BERLIN, September 28, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to forward the following despatch regarding the autumn 
manoeuvres of the Reichswehr which were held in Lower Silesia between 
the 22nd and 26th September. 

1. As you are aware, I have been unable to obtain permission from the 
Reichswehrministerium to attend Reichswehr manoeuvres officially, on the 
score that, while the Allied occupation of the Rhineland continues, the feeling 
among the troops against the French, British and Belgian uniforms is too 
strong to allow the Military Attachés of the Allied Powers to appear. In 
consequence, neither I nor my French or Belgian colleagues were invited to 
the 1st Division manoeuvres held in East Prussia at the beginning of this 
month, which were attended by the other Military Attachés. I considered, 
however, that this official aloofness need not preclude me from taking the 
same intelligent interest in the operations of the Reichswehr as any ordinary 
patriotic German citizen; a preliminary reconnaissance in the Goslar- 
Hildesheim area during the field training this month of the 17th Infantry 
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Regiment convinced me that I could give no offence to the German authori- 
ties by mingling, suitably attired, with the usual crowd of local ‘Schlach- 
tenbummler’.!- On these occasions, too, unshep[h Jerded outsiders frequently 
see most of the game. 

In the course of a motor tour with my wife through Saxony and Silesia I 
spent several days in the manoeuvre area, and saw a good deal of the 
operations. I made no particular effort to conceal my presence; in fact I 
stayed for two nights at Godrlitz in the same hotel as Colonel Kiihlenthal of 
the Reichswehrministerium and the Hungarian officers who were official 
guests. 

2. The manoeuvres of the 1st Gruppenkommando in the Oberlausitz 
district of Silesia are the largest and most important which have been held 
in Germany since the war. Additional interest was lent to them by the fact 
that mechanization was attempted on a larger scale than ever previously, 
and the operations were followed by President Hindenburg, General Groener 
the Reichswehrminister, General Heye, the “Chef der Heeresleitung’, and 
his well-known predecessor, General von Seeckt. Rather curiously, the 
foreign Military Attachés in Berlin were not invited to attend these 
manoeuvres, with the exception of Colonel Stojakovics, the Hungarian 
Military Attaché, who was in attendance on a Hungarian Military Mission, 
of 5 officers; this included General Janky, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Hungarian Army, and Feldmarschall-Leutnant von Roeder.? The Soviet 
General Oborewitsch and another Russian officer were also present, to- 
gether with a Swedish, a Swiss, an Austrian and a Chilean officer, who 
happened to be attached to Reichswehr units. . . .3 

13. Having during my three days in Silesia seen a good deal of the 
Reichswehr, on the march, in the field and on parade, I shall conclude by 
summing up my general impressions. 

The physique of the men 1s excellent; they marched well and seemed in 
good spirits. March discipline was very good. The Reichswehr does not go 
in for ‘spit and polish’, but all the soldiers and equipment was [sic] reasonably 
clean and in very serviceable condition. 

The horses were hard and in good condition, considering the stiff test they 
had undergone during the previous weck’s ‘Reconnaissance exercises.’ They 
are of course of a lighter type than we should like, quite a good forehand, 
but inclined to fall away behind; they are mostly bred in East Prussia. 
Horsemastership appeared to be good. 

The equipment and material all dates from the war period with the 
exception of the six-wheelers and other mechanical transport vehicles now 
undergoing trial. Undoubtedly many other forms of mechanical vehicles 
and technical equipment are being experimented with less openly. Once 
control is relaxed there would be of course practically no limit to the amount 


1 i.e. lookers-on at manoeuvres. 
2 Hungarian Chief of Staff. 
3 Paragraphs 3-12, giving a detailed military report on the manoeuvres and concluding 


parade on September 26, are not printed. 
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of up-to-date war material which German industry could turn out within 
a very short time. 

Their tactical methods and standard of training seemed to me elementary 
and backward. I am at a loss to explain this; it is not what I expected. 
Undoubtedly the German army will lose very heavily in the first battle of 
their next war as they did in their last one. This however does not detract 
from the fact that the Reichswehr contains the nucleus of a very formidable 
fighting organisation. 

I have, &c., 
J. H. M. Cornwai 


No. 175 
Sir H, Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 8) 
No. 747 [C 7564/969/18] 


BERLIN, October 4, 1928 
My Lord, 

Since his return from Geneva Herr von Schubert’s time has been fully 
occupied. He attended a meeting of the Cabinet on Monday! and made a 
report on the proceedings at Geneva subsequent to the departure of the 
Chancellor. On the following day the Chancellor and he gave an account 
of those proceedings to the Ministers of the different States, and on Wednes- 
day Herr von Schubert spent nine hours in helping to explain the situation 
to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Reichstag. 

2. I called on Herr von Schubert to-day, and said that I supposed that he 
must be somewhat tired as a result of his work during the last three days. I 
enquired whether he was satisfied with what had been done at Geneva. 
He took the line that the net result did not amount to much. In saying this 
he was thinking mainly of the evacuation of the Rhineland. It was true that 
this question had been put on the ‘tapis’, and he admitted that, in so far as 
the Rhinelanders were concerned, the evacuation was nota burning question. 
It was the principle of the occupation which mattered, and, like the Chan- 
cellor, he regretted that the French had not made the gesture of offering to 
evacuate the Second Zone. 

g. He then talked about the Committee of Experts which is to meet to 
attempt to find a solution of the reparations question, and it was clear to me 
that this is the question which is now mainly preoccupying the mind of 
the German Government. Herr von Schubert apparently anticipated a 
Committee composed more or less of the same persons who had served on 
the Dawes Committee. He had had a conversation with Mr Parker Gilbert 
since his return from Geneva. He said that he would be indiscreet and tell 
me that Mr Gilbert had gone so far as to say that the Committee of Experts 

t October 1, 1928. 

2 Herr Miiller had left Geneva on September 16, ten days before the close of the sessions 
of the Council and the Assembly of the League of Nations on September 26. 
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‘if set up in the proper way’ might be constituted before the Presidential 
election took place. This would produce a good effect on American public 
opinion. 

4. I said that this must mean that the constitution of the Committee of 
Experts before the Presidential election would be a proof to America that 
Europe had determined to help herself and that this would enlist the practical 
sympathy of Americans. Herr von Schubert replied that he understood that 
that was exactly what Mr Gilbert meant, and that the latter had, in fact, 
said so. Taken in conjunction with what the American Chargé d’ Affaires said 
to me a few days ago to the effect that he thought that the Americans might 
be found disposed to make a contribution towards a final settlement of the 
reparations question if Europe made a serious attempt to find a solution, the 
position may, perhaps, be described by parodying a well known maxim, 
namely: ‘Aide-toi et Amérique peut-étre t’aidera.’ I may mention that the 
American Chargé d’Affaires spoke to me after he had had a conversation 
with Mr Parker Gilbert. Herr von Schubert added that Mr Gilbert had 
been very pleased with his recent conversation with Mr Baldwin in Paris? 
and was anxious to have another talk with the Prime Minister. As, however, 
he was not the sort of man to go where he was not wanted he would await an 
invitation to go over to England for the purpose. Herr von Schubert spoke 
sarcastically of the proposed ‘Comité de Conciliation et de Constatation’. 

5. I told Herr von Schubert that I was under the impression that the 
Chancellor’s position had been strengthened as a result of his attitude at 
Geneva. He entirely agreed. Matters had been difficult at first at Geneva 
—this remark was obviously a reference to M. Briand’s speech—but the 
Chancellor had passed over these difficulties and had contented himself 
with making a plain statement of Germany’s position and claims under 
Article 431 of the Versailles Treaty. 

6. Herr von Schubert is now going away on a short holiday, from which 
he will return at the end of the month, when it is expected that Dr Strese- 
mann will resume charge of his Department. 

7. In the meantime the Reichstag Committee for Foreign Affairs have 
concluded their deliberations. A communiqué has been issued to the press 
which bears out the view that the Chancellor’s position has been strengthened. 
The Centre, Democrats, Social Democrats, Volkspartei, Bavarian Volks- 
partei and Economic Party—that is to say all the important parties except 
the Nationalists and Communists—expressed their thanks to the German 
Delegation for the work accomplished at Geneva. They, however, ‘regret 
that the two questions which affect all classes in Germany, evacuation and 
general disarmament, have not made such progress as might have been 
expected on juridical and political grounds, and they urge the Government 
to continue to work along the same lines as before for an early and satis- 
factory solution of these questions’. It is to be noted that no allusion is made 
in the communiqué to the reparations question. 


3 No record of this conversation has been traced in Foreign Office archives: Mr. Baldwin 
was in Paris from September 19 to 23, 1928. 
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8. In the course of a speech which he delivered to-day to a gathering of 
newspaper proprietors, the Chancellor observed that ‘extremely important 
negotiations will take place at an early date, negotiations which may be 
decisive for the fate of Germany. There is not only the question of securing 
Germany’s future economic welfare by a final solution of the reparations 
question, but also of regaining simultaneously our sovereignty over the whole 
of Germany and especially over the Rhine and Saar’. Herr Miiller reminded 
his audience, however, that he had been in Geneva a few weeks ago and 
consequently did not underestimate the difficulties which faced him. The 
remainder of the Chancellor’s address contained nothing of interest. 


I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 176 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 9) 
No. 752 [W 9650/28/98] 
BERLIN, October 6, 1928 
My Lord, 

In my despatch No. 748! of October 5th I had the honour to furnish you 
with extracts from the German Press bearing on the recent Anglo-French 
Naval compromise, and to indicate the reasons why German opinion had 
hitherto refrained from exploiting this agreement either for internal or 
external purposes. The reserve which they have shown is due in the first 
place to their ignorance of the actual terms or purport of the compromise: 
on the one hand, and in view of official denials in London and Paris, they 
hesitate to attribute to the agreement the wide importance which has been 
given to it in certain irresponsible or interested quarters: on the other hand, 
they do not understand why, if the agreement be really of a purely technical 
and conditional nature, it should at one and the same time have been 
shrouded in secrecy and accorded the widest publicity. In their uncertainty 
they have preferred, for the most part, to commit themselves to no very 
precise opinion but rather to reproduce, sometimes under very tendentious 
headlines, such comments as appear in the British and Foreign Press. In 
the aggregate the articles they have selected for publication, and the head- 
lines under which they have been displayed, have left upon German opinion 
the general impression that Great Britain, wishing to counter American 
predominance in general and the Kellogg Pact in particular, has decided on 
purchasing French support at the price of giving the Quai d’Orsay a free 
hand on the continent. The general conviction that the Anglo-French com- 
promise was the first step in a new Entente aimed primarily against America, 
has been slightly shaken by the unexpectedly calm and helpful nature of the 
American reply.2, The Germans are once more looking for some elaborate 

t Not printed. 2 See No. 473, note 1. 
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and recondite formula wherewith to label and define British policy and in 
this they are being assisted by English publicists in opposition to the present 
Government at home. 

2. Articles by Mr Lloyd George and Commander Kenworthy; have been 
extensively reproduced in the German papers and have made a certain 
impression. A more specific effect has been made by a long article contri- 
buted to the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of October 3 by Mr Robert Dell, 
correspondent of the ‘Nation’ in Paris. In this article, which the paper 
earnestly recommends to the attention of the Foreign Affairs committee of 
the Reichstag, Mr Dell argues that the naval compromise 1s in fact the 
symbol of a new Entente implying thereby the end of Locarno and the 
temporary isolation of Germany in Europe. Mr Dell advises the Germans 
not to be dismayed, nor to capitulate to the pressure which may now be 
exercised on them by Paris. Time, says Mr Dell, is on the side of Germany. 
On the one hand America is incensed by the methods adopted in Paris, and 
is daily feeling more and more sympathy for German difficulties and aspira- 
tions. On the other hand the new Entente with France is highly unpopular 
in England. The disclosure of M. Berthelot’s Note to the French Ambassadors 
abroad* has shown English opinion how little reliance 1s to be placed in 
French loyalty. ‘British diplomacy’, in Mr Dell’s opinion, ‘has already made 
itself ridiculous by allowing itself to be duped by the Quai d’Orsay. The 
British people do not like to be made to look ridiculous.’ 

3. This article of Mr Dell will find an echo among those Germans who 
are so pleased that the Anglo-French entente has led to a cooling of relations 
between America and the Western Powers, that they do not mind the fact 
that it incidentally implies far closer relations between London and Paris. 
Such people have really come to regard the United States as the decisive 
factor in the ultimate solution of German problems and are therefore more 
or less indifferent as to what course is followed in London. They have said 
so often that England is entirely subservient to French policy that they have 
now come to believe it; they thus discount the attitude of Downing Street as 
they have already discounted Locarno, and they look to Washington and 
New York to help them in their last resort. There are many Germans who 
think in this way, and it is for this reason that, by so many Germans, the 
Anglo-French compromise is welcomed as a blunder which, by irritating 
America, has played into German hands. 

4. The illusions from which this school of thought suffer have, as I have 
said, been somewhat dispelled by the American reply, and by the obvious 
fact that the State Department at least is not so indignant as the German 
public had hoped. A different tone is already observable, and this slight 
change of angle was well indicated to me in a conversation which I held 
yesterday with Herr Gutmann, the Berlin correspondent of the ‘Frankfurter 
Zeitung’. Herr Gutmann deplored to me the weakening, during the last 
two years, of Anglo-German confidence and co-operation: he had been 
distressed, for instance, to observe that the relations between the two 

3 Member of Parliament for Central Hull. 4 Cf. No. 466. 
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delegations at this year’s Assembly had been less constant or cordial than 
in previous years. He did not himself attributed [sic] this to French influence 
or to any anti-German feeling in London. He feared that we were disin- 
teresting ourselves in Europe and were now concerned mainly with our 
wider problems over-seas. This was a pity since it upset the Locarno 
balance and led German opinion also to look elsewhere. Herr Gutmann’s 
opinion, which is simpler and less elaborate than those in which German 
publicists generally love to indulge, represents probably what many of the 
best informed Germans are thinking. But, as Your Lordship is aware, the 
German character is not as stable as is often supposed, and what they think 
to-day is often superseded to-morrow by a totally different and sometimes 
fantastic combination of ideas. I fear however that we must recognise the 
fact that many Germans now regard Locarno as a phase which, though 
valuable at the time, is now past; and that they envisage the future not in 
terms of British mediation between them and France but in terms of American 
intervention on their behalf against a united France and England. I do not 
think that this view is held as yet in very responsible circles: but it is held 
by a large section of the public and the Reichstag: and it gains more 
adherents every day. 
I have, &c., 
HoracE RuMBOLD 


No. 177 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received October 8, 3.55 p.m.) 


No. 33 Telegraphic [C 7590/4630/3] 


VIENNA, October 8, 1928, 2.15 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Austrian Chancellor informed me this morning that he had taken advan- 
tage of the fact that yesterday’s proceedings had passed off peaceably to 
summon for October 11th a meeting of heads of parties to discuss question 
of disarming both Heimwehr and Socialist organisations. —The Chancellor 
indicated that these negotiations would be very lengthy as he would insist 
on disarmament being complete on both sides. 

I congratulated His Excellency and said that His Majesty’s Government 
would learn of this movement with great satisfaction. I added that speaking 
for myself personally and without instructions, I feared that yesterday’s 
alarms and excursions would cause a most unfavourable impression on 

1 Not printed. This telegram reported that the demonstration and counter-demonstration 
organized on October 7 by the Heimwehr Association and the Social-Democratic Party 


respectively at Wiener Neustadt had passed off peacefully. Cf. The Times, October 8, 
1928, p. 16. 
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British financial circles and that a repetition thereof might even make them 
shy of participating in loans to Austria; news he had just given me therefore 
caused me special pleasure. 


No. 178 


Lord Cushendun to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 2254 [C 7228/3955/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 8, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to Mr. Wigram’s semi-official letter No. 560/20/1928 of 
September 21st to Mr. Perowne,! regarding the question of manufacture 
and sale of phosgene gas in Germany, I have to inform Your Excellency 
that the revised formula for the proposed representations to the German 
Government now submitted by Monsieur Bernard has been carefully 
considered. 

2. You should cause Monsieur Massigli to be reminded that the obligation 
to destroy all gas belonging to the old army, referred to in the new French 
formula, was doubtless imposed on the German Government by the Treaty 
of Versailles, but, as he will be aware, derogations from this general obligation 
were suffered and accepted as is clear (a) from the fact that Doctor Stolzen- 
berg was able to buy arsenical gases from Breloh before 1922 and no objection 
was raised and (d) from a statement from the French note! of June 14th that 
the Commission of Control had ‘consenti a ce que les stocks de phosgéne.. . .? 
fussent vendus dans leur commerce, etc.’, although with what practical 
effect is not clear. 

3. Provided, however, the French Government are convinced that the 
facts of their case are correct, His Majesty’s Government would now be 
prepared to join in representations to the German Government on the basis 
of the new formula proposed by Monsieur Bernard in his letter' of September 
20th. At the same time, however, you should make it perfectly clear that 


t Not printed. In a letter to Mr. Holman of September 7 (not printed) Mr. Perowne had 
stated that H.M. Government were willing in principle to join with the French Govern- 
ment in asking for explanations in regard to the two points mentioned at the conclusion of 
the French memorandum of June 14 (see No. 59, note 3), but that there were objections 
with regard to the final sixteen words of the first point, as neither the French nor British 
Governments had copies of the procés-verbal mentioned therein. Mr. Perowne had further 
emphasised the views as to procedure set out in No. 59, and had requested that the 
British views should be put privately to M. Massigli. In his reply of September 13 (docket 
only preserved in Forcign Office archives) Mr. Holman reported that the substance of this 
letter had, in the absence of M. Massigli, been communicated to the Secretariat-General 
of the Conference of Ambassadors. In his letter of September 21 under reference, Mr. 
Wigram transmitted a copy of the reply dated September 20 from M. Gaston Bernard of the 
Secretariat-General which contained the views of the French delegation and suggested a 
revised formula for the point in question: this formula was the same as the final version in 
No. 255 below, except that ‘des gaz détenus’ read ‘des stocks détenus’. 

2 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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His Majesty’s Government are only prepared to join the French Government 
in these representations on the condition that they are made through the 
channel of the Embassies in Berlin and not through the Ambassadors’ 
Conference (see penultimate paragraph of Mr. Perowne’s letter’ to Mr. 
Holman of September 7th last). 
Iam, &c., 
(For Lord Cushendun) 
ORME SARGENT 


No. 179 
Lord Cushendun to Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) 
No. 528 (C 7347/969/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 10, 1928 
Sir, 

In your despatch No. 365! of the 26th September last you stated that 
M. Zaleski had mentioned to you a suggestion—to which M. Briand had 
apparently promised to give further consideration—that Poland, while not 
signing any eventual agreement which may be reached in connexion with 
the evacuation of the Rhineland, should sign a separate agreement establish- 
ing the proposed ‘Commission of Verification and Conciliation.’ 

2. The difficulty of reconciling the French and German standpoints in 
regard to the establishment of this commission will in any case be great, but 
it will become insuperable if a fresh complication is added by the intrusion 
of Poland into a matter which no one in Germany, or, indeed, in this country, 
can be expected to regard as her concern. You should, therefore, lose no 
opportunity of discouraging any tendency which you may observe in Polish 
official circles to revert to this suggestion. 

Iam, &c., 
(for Lord Cushendun) 
ORME SARGENT 
™ No. 168. 


No. 180 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 19) 
No. 775 [C 7605/49/18] 


BERLIN, October 16, 1928 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to enclose herewith a memorandum by the Financial 
Adviser to this Embassy recording a conversation with the President of the 
Reichsbank on the rath instant.! 


1 The text of this memorandum printed as the enclosure below is that of an advance 
copy received in the Foreign Office on October 17. 
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2. Your Lordship will observe that Mr Rowe-Dutton gained the definite 
impression that Herr Schacht had passed from the mood of hesitancy to a 
mood which did not appear to be one of sober reason, and which could even 
be described as one of dangerous optimism. Neither Mr Rowe-Dutton nor I 
are in a position to say to what extent this change may have been induced 
by anything that M. Poincaré or Mr Parker Gilbert may have said to the 
German Government. An appreciation of Herr Schacht’s character was 
contained in Sir Ronald Lindsay’s despatch No. 2512 of March 27. 

3. Herr von Schubert is still absent from Berlin, and in such conversations 
as I have recently had with Germans, official and otherwise, I have merely 
observed that it is now fashionable to make light of the difficulties of floating 
German bonds on the American market. It appears to be at least clear that 
the discussions between the Reichskanzler3 and Herr Schacht have con- 
tinued privately without the presence of experts. The whole subject is one 
which I am, of course, disinclined to discuss in detail, and which I have been 
careful to avoid introducing myself. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOoLpD 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. 180 
Record by Mr. Rowe-Dutton of a conversation with Dr. Schacht 


BERLIN, October 12, 1928 


I called on Dr Schacht to-day and tendered my very hearty congratula- 
tions on his re-appointment as President of the Reichsbank. He said he had 
been very pleased at the re-appointment, not merely on personal grounds, 
but because he felt it was, to some extent at least, a recognition that the 
principles for which he had fought were recognised as sound. 

After a little preliminary conversation I opened a discussion on the forth- 
coming negotiations for a final settlement of Reparations, and told Dr 
Schacht that, while I could only speak to him personally, having received 
no definite instructions as to the view held by my Government, I had been 
oppressed by a feeling of anxiety when I regarded the difficulties which 
confronted us all and the somewhat scanty knowledge available to each of 
us of the others point of view. Dr Schacht said that, while he himself did not 
for a moment disregard the difficulties, he thought that politicians and 
diplomats were perhaps less good guides in these matters than practical 
business men. We should know by this time that when practical men got 
together the atmosphere became, day by day, more friendly and a settlement 
was bound to result. We had the precedent of the Dawes Committee which 
had met in circumstances of complete gloom and had emerged into sunshine. 
He asked me on what particular points I felt pessimistic. 


2 See Volume IV, No. 177. 
3 The German Chancellor, Herr Miller. 
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I replied that my feeling was not so much pessimistic as uncertain. I could 
not talk details with him because there was as yet nothing definite to build 
upon. But, if I might give an example, the German papers were full of 
schemes for placing German Reparation Bonds upon the American and 
other markets. These schemes might please journalists, but I asked him 
whether he, as a practical man who knew as much of the World’s Markets 
as anybody, thought this kind of talk was not fantastic. Dr Schacht agreed 
that the moment had not yet come to talk details, and above all it was 
unwise to talk figures. Therefore he would not deal directly with my point 
about mobilising milliards beyond saying that it ought to be the function 
of the Conference, not only to suggest a settlement, but to think over very 
carefully ways and means of putting it into practical effect. 

I said that I was glad not to discuss points of detail with him, and would, 
therefore, put to him a much more general question. I, myself, while anxious 
for a final settlement, was even more anxious for a good settlement. Did he 
agree with this, and did he think the time was ripe to effect the best possible 
settlement? Dr Schacht’s reply was clear. He considered the making of a 
settlement altogether outweighed in importance the actual nature of the 
settlement itself. He foresaw indeed two dangers. The Governments them- 
selves might turn down the recommendations of the Committee. This would 
be unfortunate, but in certain circumstances might be inevitable. He was, 
however, more perturbed about the possibility of the Committee failing to 
reach agreement. In that event Germany would no doubt be in a minority 
of one, and in a very weak position. But if he were prepared to take this 
risk surely other people should have confidence. 

I remarked that it was encouraging to hear him say this, but, nevertheless, 
I doubted whether the weakness of Germany was a good foundation for a 
settlement. Speaking frankly to him I said that obviously Great Britain 
would come into the Conference with the protection of British interests as 
her primary consideration, and these interests were, as he knew, summed up 
by the two words “Balfour Note’. Dr Schacht entirely agreed with this point 
of view. But I suggested when primary British interests had been satisfied 
we had also to consider our further interests and especially to consider how 
far they coincided with those of any other party to the Conference. He had 
said that Germany might find herself in a very weak position at the end of 
the Conference and subject to tremendous moral pressure. Surely they 
should be careful as to who else might be involved in such pressure. Dr 
Schacht replied that Germany was faced by a collection of evils and must 
indeed take risks. Instead of dwelling on the difficulties which would beset 
the parties of the conference, and which he had full confidence could and 
would be brought to a satisfactory conclusion, let us rather consider the 
dangers of failure. Everything, and he repeated the word thrice, depended 
upon German credit. Had I contemplated the effect of another German 
crash like the inflation? Germany would not fall alone a second time. 
Matters were becoming grave. For three years Germany had borrowed and 
had thereby been enabled to pay Reparations. In fact a gigantic swindle 
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had been going on. This might be allowed for a very short time in the hope 
that matters would so improve as to make a further swindle unnecessary. 
But it could not go on long and the time was soon coming when neither he 
nor Gilbert could be participators in this swindle any longer. So far he had 
done everything to protect and fortify German credit. He had not done this 
by concealing the truth, but by revealing it. He had spoken out on the 
question of foreign loans, and he must share the guilt, if guilt there were, of 
Gilbert’s memorandum‘ to the German Government on their expenditure, 
behind which he, himself, had stood heart and soul. I entered a protest 
against this reading of recent economic history and said that he (Dr Schacht) 
came near saying that the fact that Germany had raised foreign loans was a 
proof that she could not pay Reparations, a doctrine to which I could not 
agree. Dr Schacht replied that he had never said this, for this would be 
admitting to his participation in a swindle. He said he would not commit 
himself further than by saying it was not proved. 

I turned back to the attitude of M. Poincaré and asked him whether he 
saw in this promise for the success of the Conference. Dr Schacht replied 
that Poincaré was a reasonable man and would be open to the tremendous 
force of conviction which he trusted a unanimous report of the Conference 
would carry. I said we had, as yet, no indications that M. Poincaré’s 
attitude would in fact be such as to make things possible. He asked if I knew 
what M. Poincaré was thinking and what his motives were. I said I assumed 
that we might discard the question of the payment of $400 million to America 
next year. Dr Schacht waived [szc] that entirely on one side as having no bear- 
ing at all on present questions. Beyond that I said that surely the suggestion 
that M. Poincaré was open to conviction would require proof. Speaking 
quite frankly I did not care to contemplate a Conference which depended 
on its success on a miracle. Dr Schacht, however, reiterated his faith and 
trust, not in M. Poincaré personally but in his political sense. Just as M. 
Poincaré had evacuated the Ruhr when evacuation appeared to him to hold 
out the best prospects of payment, so would he now settle Reparations for 
the same reason. 

I attacked Dr Schacht again on the difficulties of the Committee. The 
task set them would be to reconcile the requirements of the Governments, 
some of which Dr Schacht appeared to think were elastic, some of which 
certainly were not, with a settlement, which would command public con- 
fidence as being reasonable and feasible. Dr Schacht could see more of the 
Councils of the Gods than I could, but, again, did he see the necessary 
miracle on its way? Dr Schacht took the implied hint and answered bluntly 
that the tremendous moral force which would be behind the unanimous 
report of the Conference would be sufficient even to convince America. As 
regards the Allied Debts, it was not for him to discuss them, but they were 
none the less a world problem. He could not too firmly state his belief that 
once the Committee met, and of course American participation was an 
absolute necessity, they would find themselves in no time at a stage at which 

* Of October 20, 1927: cf. op. cit., Nos. 24 and 28. 
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they could say that, for the restoration of Europe, for the preservation of 
peace and indeed for the salvation of the world, certain steps were necessary. 
Could I doubt that when these words were penned those steps would be 
taken? But the American debt question was a question of tactics. We must 
leave them alone; we must say nothing. M. Poincaré’s speech at Chambéry 
had been a good European speech but a bad American one. He had not 
meant it in this sense and had been surprised by its reception. It was, how- 
ever, good enough to show that it was useless to discuss America until the 
Conference, with its great authority, took the matter up. 

There seemed little more to be said on this point, so I took Dr Schacht 
back to his observations about the gigantic swindle of transfers and the 
possibility of a crisis, and asked him flatly whether he felt that a restriction of 
transfers would be the signal of such a crisis. He answered that two years 
ago the restriction of transfers might have been feasible, and indeed, in his 
opinion, ought to have been made. To-day it was impossible. Whatever 
happened now, the last thing he believed in was the feasibility of Gilbert’s 
piling up mark balances in Germany. Twenty years hence historians might 
ask why that course had not been taken. He could only answer that it was a 
complete impossibility. A crash, if it came, would come before transfers 
were restricted, and would result from a loss of beliefin the credit of Germany. 
But it would be such a crash that we, all of us, had every incentive to tackle 
the problems of a solution before it came. This seemed to me very much as 
though Dr Schacht is indeed to be numbered amongst those who do not 
believe that there is a transfer problem. 

That solution too would leave the German Government free to deal, face 
to face, with what was their real problem, the internal problem of the 
formation of capital, social expenditure, and the standard of living. We 
could not let the Dawes Plan run on indefinitely, if only because it might 
precipitate a social revolution in Germany. 

In conclusion Dr Schacht begged me to tell my Government that they 
[sic ? he] trusted they would overcome their hesitation and would believe, 
with him, that any solution was better than no solution. I said that I should 
have failed in my duty if I had not convinced him that, if we seem to hesitate, 
it was because we were profoundly impressed with the responsibility which 
lay before us in seeking a solution. He said that indeed he recognised this, 
but I could not fail to understand that his own sense of responsibility, after 
living day and night with the Reparation problem for four years, was pro- 
found. Yet he had decided that there was more to be gained by attacking 
the problem than by sitting still. Difficulties faced were half overcome; 
difficulties feared were doubled. 

It will be seen from the above account of my interview with Dr Schacht 
that he appears to be in a mood of dangerous optimism. I suggested in a 
letter of 21st September to Mr Leith Ross, of which a copy was communica- 
ted to the Foreign Office,’ that the mood of hesitancy of the German 


5 Not printed. This letter reported a conversation that day with Dr. Berger, the official 
responsible for reparation questions in the German Ministry of Finance. Mr. Rowe-Dutton 
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Government might not survive Gilbert’s return to Berlin, and I very much fear 
that, so far as Dr Schacht represents the mind of Germany, the mood of hesi- 
tancy has indeed passed; but it does not appear to have given way to a mood 
of sober reason. It may be that the bright possibilities afforded by a possible 
settlement have dazzled German eyes, so that they cannot see the difficulties 
in the way. At many points in my conversation with Dr Schacht he spoke 
with a vague optimism which profoundly distresse[d] me. I went as far as I 
could in using such phrases as ‘fantastic milliards’, and ‘hoping for a miracle’. 
Such phrases were brushed aside by references to the virtues of confidence 
and belief. Yet these references were not backed up by any statements of 
definite undertakings, whether from France or America. I am, of course, 
not aware what M. Poincaré or Mr Gilbert on his behalf, might have told 
the German Government; still less what reliance is to be placed upon 
statements of American possibilities. But I am very definitely of the impres- 
sion that the Germans have placed themselves with little, if any, reserve in 
Mr Gilbert’s hands, and are looking confidently to him to produce the 
necessary miracle. 


concluded that in spite of Dr. Berger’s “evident disappointment at my refusal to add even 
a drop of water to the Balfour Note, I got no indication of a threat that a Franco- 
German combination would be formed in consequence. There was on the contrary more 
than one hint of an Anglo-German alliance. This was no doubt exploration of the ground; 
it may be going too far to deduce that Germany is at her wit’s end, and is looking for some 
one friendly face in the circle of creditors which surrounds her: but I feel sure she is not yet 
committed to any given policy. This attitude may not survive Gilbert’s return to Berlin. 
I do not want to advocate hasty action, or worse, to suggest making promises of any sort 
whatever to the German Government. You will see, indeed, that I am all for delay. But 
I must warn you that the German Government, in its present unhappy frame of mind, 
may bolt after the first definite policy which may be suggested to them—especially one of 
Gilbert—Poincaré origin.’ 


No. 181 


Sir H, Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 19) 
No. 777 [W 10007/28/98] 


BERLIN, October 17, 1928 
My Lord, 

In my despatch No. 752! of the 6th of October I had the honour to draw 
your attention to the effect on German opinion of the recent Anglo-French 
naval compromise, and to indicate that wide circles in Germany had taken 
it for granted that France had now been given a free hand in Europe and 
were now looking to the United States to fill the rdle of mediator once 
occupied by Great Britain. These assumptions, I find, are spreading and are 
difficult to dispel. Even those Germans—and they are few and far between— 
who have experience of British mentality, are not able to convince themselves 
that recent developments do not, to say the least, indicate an abandonment 


t No. 176. 
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of Locarno, and a withdrawal of interest on our part from the affairs of 
Europe. Nor is this impression lessened by the articles which are reproduced 
from the French press. A feeling of deep disappointment, in extremer cases 
a feeling of despair, has settled upon German politicians, who refer, as if it 
were an unquestionable fact, to ‘the gulf which has opened between England 
and central Europe’. 

2. The Germans, as Your Lordship is aware, are a mercurial race, and we 
should discount their tendencies to rush into extreme interpretations of the 
inner import of what in fact are fortuitous or incidental events. The gloomy 
conclusions into which they have recently panicked, could, in my opinion, 
be easily redressed by some overt effort on our part. The German passes 
readily from the depths of pessimism to the summits of hope. Meanwhile, 
however, they are in an uncertain and unhappy mood, distrustful of French 
intentions, and feeling that England is no longer there to help them. There is 
little doubt that our influence and authority in Germany, have, owing to 
recent developments, considerably, though only provisionally, declined. 
There is thus a chance that in this period of indecision the Germans may do 
something foolish. I do not anticipate, in fact, that in the absence of Dr 
Stresemann anything dramatic is likely to be done. I wish merely to record 
that the existing atmosphere is not a healthy one, and that in their present 
neurotic condition the Germans are less inclined than formerly to trust our 
assurances or our advice. 

g. For these reasons I have been much gratified by the reception accorded 
to Mr Ramsay MacDonald during his recent visit to this capital,? and by the 
excellent impression which he has made. Mr MacDonald, who left here this 
morning, spent three days in Berlin and had opportunities for meeting not 
only the Chancellor and other Ministers, but the rank and file of the Social 
Democratic party. He fully confirms my own impression that there exists a 
widespread conviction that we have concluded some new form of Entente 
with France, under which the latter will be given a free hand in Europe. 
He for his part was also unable to convince his friends in the Social Demo- 
cratic Party that such a reversal of British policy was unlikely, and that the 
popularity with British public opinion of the Locarno system would ensure its 
continuance. But his private conversations with journalists and politicians 
have undoubtedly done much to check the wave of pessimism and have 
facilitated my own endeavours in the same direction. 

4. In the public speech which he made from the tribune of the Reichstag 
on the 15th of October Mr Ramsay MacDonald was somewhat hampered 
by his desire to say nothing in a foreign capital which might be interpreted as 
criticism of the Government at home. He was speaking as the guest of the 
newly founded ‘Committee for International Discussion’, and he chose as his 
theme that of “International Understanding’. A full summary of his speech 
appeared in the “Times’ of the 16th of October and it is unnecessary for me to 
reproduce it here. Mr MacDonald dealt largely in generalities, indicating 


2 Mr. MacDonald had left London on October 6 for a tour of Central Europe: he 
returned to London on October 18. 
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only that the party for which he was the spokesman were anxious to liquidate 
all outstanding relics of the war, such as evacuation, reparations and debts. 
He was particularly applauded when, in speaking of disarmament, he assured 
his hearers of his sympathy with the German position. ‘You’, he said, ‘have 
been disarmed not only as a result of the war but on the strength of a 
document which imposes the same obligation on others. My standpoint is 
that the signature of my country to a document involves its fulfilment. 
The honour of Great Britain demands that such a document should be 
fulfilled not only in the letter but in the spirit’. He then referred to the 
‘recent attempt made by America, Great Britain and other naval Powers’ to 
come to an agreement for the limitation of naval armaments. These attempts 
for the moment, had failed, and ‘a great deal of mischievous nonsense’ had 
been talked and written about that failure. Let not the German people 
indulge in wild assumptions; the great majority of Englishmen, and of 
whatever party, were opposed to any alliances directed against any third 
party. This in itself was a consideration which should make for security and 
allay suspicion. 

5. On the following day Mr MacDonald received representatives of the 
German press, and in reply to questions expressed his views on certain 
problems of the moment. According to the published reports he stated 
expressly that there was no justification of any kind for a continuation of the 
occupation of the Rhineland. In regard to Reparation, he was in favour of a 
general settlement by the annulment of all debts arising out of the world war. 
Should America refuse to admit any connection between Reparations and 
Inter-Allied Debts, he believed that the Reparation question could be 
settled by the European countries alone. As regards Anglo-Russian relations 
Mr MacDonald, according to the “Deutsche Tageszeitung’ had very little 
to say. ‘He certainly’ writes that paper, “did not adopt the standpoint that 
the recognition of Soviet Russia or the resumption of Anglo-Russian relations 
was at all desirable at the moment’. Asked why the British Labour party 
had not yet defined their attitude to the question of ‘Anschluss’, Mr Mac- 
Donald stated that this was a question for the countries directly concerned, 
and he intimated that England was not one of these. The Labour party were 
opposed to anything which might endanger peace in Central Europe; they 
would even be opposed to Germany should Germany raise the question of 
Anschluss in such a way as to imperil the peace of Europe. 

6. Mr MacDonald’s statements, while they have done much to hearten 
the German Government and Foreign Office, have for the moment not 
aroused much comment in the German press. Public opinion is so engrossed 
in the latest exploit of the Zeppelin airship that political questions are of 
secondary interest. The ‘Frankfurter Zeitung’ remarks rather acidly that Mr 
MacDonald’s views on the unsatisfactory state of Europe were expressed with 
such diplomatic vagueness and caution, that it would be extremely difficult 
to sum up his message in clear and lucid sentences. It welcomes his statement 
that Great Britain 1s bound to honour her signature in the matter of disarma- 
ment. The representative of the paper asked Mr MacDonald to state the 
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points of difference between the present foreign policy of Great Britain and 
that of the Labour party. The answer according to the correspondent was 
‘courteous and even detailed, but extremely hard to summarise in clear 
language’. But when not speaking in public or to journalists, Mr Mac- 
Donald’s statements have been definite, unexceptionable from the point of 
view of His Majesty’s Government, and helpful to myself. I consider that his 
visit, coming as it did at a delicate moment, will produce a useful effect. 


I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 182 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [C 7820/49/18] 


PARIS, October 19, 1928, 1.56 p.m." 
Addressed to Rome unnumbered. 
Personal and Private 
Following from Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I should be glad if you could find an opportunity this afternoon to tell 
Signor Mussolini about my visit to M. Poincaré.? I have been made anxious 


! Time of repetition as No. 182 to the Foreign Office (received on October 19 at 5.15 p.m.). 

2 Mr. Churchill had visited M. Poincaré in the morning of October 19 (see No. 183). 
This visit followed long conversations between Mr. Churchill and Mr. Parker Gilbert who 
had stayed with Mr. Churchill during the weekend of October 12-13 during his visit to 
England ending on October 18. Mr. Churchill informed the Cabinet that ‘Mr. Parker 
Gilbert was convinced that Germany would be able to pay £100,000,000 a year for a 
sufficient number of years to enable the Allies to discharge their debts to America. In the 
coming year the Germans would not only pay but transfer across the Exchange the full 
amount due under the Dawes Settlement, which would reach its maximum of £125,000,000. 
It was uncertain if this could continue year after year, since Germany was at present borrow- 
ing large sums, partly on short loans at a high rate of interest. Hence, though the position 
was satisfactory for next year, there was not absolute security for subsequent years. If the 
German Exchange, for any reason, were upset, it might be impossible for the Agent- 
General for Reparation Payments to secure the necessary exchange to effect the transfer, 
and under the Dawes Settlement in these circumstances he would merely kecp the Marks in 
Germany. Mr Parker Gilbert’s idea was that Germany should pay £100,000,000 a year 
and that the transfer clause of the Dawes Settlement should be dropped. The question 
arose as to how this plan would affect the policy of the Balfour Note. In the present year 
we should be receiving from Reparation and from Allied Debts as much as we had to pay 
to America. There was no reason for our losing that position. Under the Parker Gilbert 
proposal we should receive enough from Reparation payments, combined with payments 
on account of Allied Debts, to enable us to discharge our debt to the United States of 
America. We should not, however, recover the arrears resulting from payments already 
made to America. But in any event the whole of these arrears would not be received even 
under the payments provided for in the Dawes Settlement. Before proceeding with this 
proposal it would be necessary to ascertain definitely the attitude of France. Mr Parker 
Gilbert believed that M. Poincaré was far more reasonable than would appear from the 
summary of the statement in the French Press referred to in Paper C.P.-297 (28) [of 
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by proposal to have an expert committee on reparation questions because I 
felt that this committee might either reach conclusions which I could not 
take the responsibility for presenting to British Parliament or alternatively 
that 1t might break down, like naval conference, in mutual recriminations. 
I want therefore if possible to make sure that before any committee of 
independent experts is set up that means of agreement exist between the 
Great Powers concerned, that France will not ask too much nor Germany 
offer too little and that there will be enough for legitimate claims of all 
creditor Powers. No one would wish to restrict unduly the work of a com- 
mittee of independent experts but responsible executive Ministers must know 
beforehand where they are going. I should be very glad to interchange views 
in a similar manner with Italian Finance Minister. You might suggest if 
occasion offers that if either he or Pirelli3 came to London we could discuss 
the whole position with the frankness and goodwill that has always charac- 
terized all Anglo-Italian financial relations. Anyhow make Mussolini feel 
that we are not doing anything behind his back and give him my cordial 
regards. 
Repeated to Foreign Office. 


October g: not printed]. If this proved to be the case, and Germany, as anticipated by 
Mr Parker Gilbert, was willing to pay £100,000,000, there would be no objection to the 
setting up of an Expert Commission, similar to the Dawes Committee, to work out the 
details of the plan, though it would be dangerous to embark on such a Committee until 
there was some hope of a settlement. In these circumstances Mr Churchill suggested that 
the first step was for him to sce M. Poincaré at once and ask him (i) if the £100,000,000 
payment by Germany would be acceptable to France; (ii) if he was prepared to recognise 
the British position under the policy of the Balfour Note; and (ili) if France was prepared to 
ratify the agreement made for the payment of the French Debt. If the answer were satis- 
factory, then Mr Parker Gilbert, who would be going straight to Berlin via Paris, would 
be able to ascertain how matters stood in Berlin. What Germany stood to gain in this 
arrangement was, first, the liberation of German soil from Allied troops; second, the libera- 
tion of German finance from foreign control; and, third, a reduction of her annual payments 
from £125,000,000 to £ 100,000,000.’ 

3 Signor Alberto Pirelli, an Italian financial expert and managing director of the Pirelli 
Rubber Company, had been a member of the Dawes Committee. 

4 On October 26 the Italian Chargé d’Affaires in London communicated to Mr. 
Churchill a message expressing Signor Mussolini’s gratitude for the promptness with which 
Mr. Churchill had informed him of this conversation. The message stated that ‘Signor 
Mussolini completely agrees with Mr. Churchill on the advisability of an exchange of 
views between the Governments concerned as to the best procedure for putting into effect 
the decision arrived at in Geneva in order that their aim may be fully attained’ and would 
send Signor Pirelli to London. 
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No. 183 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 19, 4 p.m.) 
No. 181 Telegraphic [C 7819/49/18] 


PARIS, October 19, 1928, 2 p.m. 


Following from Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Had a very pleasant conversation with M. Poincaré this morning and we 
were generally in agreement especially upon the risk of putting our affairs too 
much in the hands of independent experts without careful preliminary 
exploration. 

We arranged for exchanging brief precise statements of French and British 
positions. I think it would be well if you telegraphed today to Berlin saying 
that I had a talk with M. Poincaré about forthcoming meeting of experts and 
its composition with a view to making sure that there were no insuperable 
obstacles to a final agreement. Mr. Parker Gilbert was also present at our 
discussion. He is going to Berlin on Sunday! or Monday so that German 
government can ask him all about it. Something should also be said to 
Brussels. We thought it so urgent not to let M. Mussolini read about it in 
the newspapers that on Sir W. Tyrrell’s advice I have sent a personal 
message to Ambassador? for communication to him as he may think advisable.3 


! October 21, 1928. 

2 See No. 182. 

3 This telegram was repeated as Foreign Office telegram No. 31 to Brussels and 75 to 
Berlin. Lord Cushendun’s immediately following telegram of October 19 instructed 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen and Sir H. Rumbold: ‘Please explain situation accordingly to 
government to which you are accredited.’ 


No. 184 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 22) 
No. 756 [W 10074/28/98] 


Confidential ROME, October 19, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that on my return here from leave I cannot 
help being a good deal concerned over the unfortunate effect produced on 
Italian public opinion by the Anglo-French Compromise on naval disarma- 
ment. The case of the Franco-Jugoslav pact in November last seems to have 
repeated itself. Italian opinion both official and unofficial received the first 
news of that pact with composure. But as foreign press comments were 
received and the complexion placed upon the pact at Belgrade came into 


1 See Volume IV, Chapter I. The treaty of friendly understanding between France and 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State signed in Paris on November 11, 1927, together with the arbitra- 
tion convention signed the same day, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 127, 
Pp. 500-7. 
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notice, feeling here grew more and more excited and the press became almost 
hysterical. The same thing has happened in the present instance, though to 
a lesser degree. You will have seen from Mr. Wingfield’s and my own recent 
press despatches? the violent attitude of the Italian newspapers, but feeling is 
by no means confined to the press. I must in fairness admit that some of the 
most disagreeable comments are taken bodily from the British newspapers, 
indeed, from papers which are imagined here to be supporters of a Conserva- 
tive Government. Moreover, when prominent opposition statesmen in 
England go out of their way to describe the Anglo-French Compromise as 
specially directed against Italy and the United States,3 the effect here is 
bound to be considerable. 

2. When I saw the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on the 13th 
instant, I tackled him on the subject and asked him what all this fuss was 
about. When I had left Italy in August, Italian opinion had received the 
news of the Compromise with equanimity and Signor Mussolini had assured 
me, that although at first somewhat shocked, he had come to the conclusion 
that its terms were unobjectionable. (See my telegram No. 1174 of August 
5.) Yet now my Italian friends at the Club and elsewhere made astonishing 
observations to me regarding secret alliances, naval, military and aerial, 
between France and Great Britain. There seemed to be a regularly con- 
certed press campaign of distortion. Every well informed Italian ought to 
understand that the Compromise was nothing more nor less than an honest 
attempt to further the cause of disarmament which we all had at heart. 
There had been no secrecy about it for it had been communicated at once to 
the Powers interested. Now that the answers from America, Italy and Japan 
had been received there was to be full publication. How had the Compromise 
come to be construed as hostile to Italy? The keystone of British policy was 
the closest friendship between Great Britain, France and Italy and as he, 
Signor Grandi, was well aware, we had done everything possible to bring 
France and Italy together. 

g. Signor Grandi replied that he would be perfectly frank with me. We 
must start from the premise that scarcely any Italians believed in a real and 
lasting friendship between France and Italy. Therefore, any special friendly 
gesture on our part towards France produced a repercussion here. It was 
true that when I left in August Signor Mussolini, after an initial feeling of 
irritation, had been reconciled to the Compromise. His Excellency had 
indeed instructed him, Signor Grandi, to proceed on the assumption that the 
Italian Government would adhere to it. But then foreign press comments had 
begun to arrive, strong articles in the British and American papers. The 
French press of the extreme left had given the agreement the complexion of a 
new alliance. What, after due reflection, had upset Signor Mussolini and 


2 Not printed: cf. No. 455. 

3 For statements to this effect by Mr. MacDonald and Lt. Cdr. Kenworthy at the Labour 
Party Conference at Birmingham on October 2, see The Times, October 3, 1928, p. 7. 

4 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

5 See Cmd. 3211 of 1928, items Nos. 29, 31, and 30 respectively. 
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Italian opinion most had been the land clause in the agreement, with its 
reference to the French Army. This had been taken as implying that His 
Majesty’s Government recognised and consecrated the existing French 
military hegemony in Europe. Signor Mussolini had become more and more 
uneasy and had begun to wonder whether there was not more in the agree- 
ment than met the eye. He had therefore cancelled his first instructions and 
had directed that no Italian reply should be sent until after the American 
answer was known. But the Italian reply when sent, although it had main- 
tained the Italian point of view, had been as conciliatory as possible. In the 
meantime, as I had observed, Italian feeling had hardened. He, Signor 
Grandi, had had a difficult time, during which he had often wished for my 
presence and support. For I would be surprised at the number of important 
and influential Italians, among them no less an authority than Senator 
Tittoni,6 who had come to him and strongly urged that the Anglo-French 
agreement created a complete change in the international situation and 
necessitated an entirely new orientation of Italian foreign policy. Signor 
Grandi had strongly deprecated any such idea. He had pointed out that the 
agreement was not necessarily directed against Italy. Although French 
action might have been inspired by a certain machiavelism, he felt convinced 
that His Majesty’s Government had acted in perfect good faith, although 
possibly, if I would forgive him for saying so, with a certain ‘naivete’. 
Political and geographical considerations might makc it imperative for Great 
Britain to place France first on her list of friends, but this did not imply that 
she intended to sacrifice or abandon her less important and less powerful but 
nevertheless faithful friend in the Mediterranean. I said that it surprised me 
that anybody could take another view. But what mattered most was to put 
an end to the present fecling of irritation here and to a press campaign which, 
if continued, must in the end affect Anglo-Italian relations. I added that a 
favourable opportunity for placing the facts of the case in their true light 
would occur when the British White Book containing the correspondence 
regarding the Compromise was published. This would probably be at once. 
Signor Grandi promised me that he would do his best to take action in the 
sense I suggested. 

4. I asked Signor Grandi how the conversations between France and Italy 
were progressing. He said very slowly. The French Ambassador went 
backwards and forwards to Paris but never seemed to return with anything 
definite. The draft of a Franco-Italian pact which Monsieur de Beaumar- 
chais had produced was couched in terms which seemed expressly to exclude 
any real expressions of friendship. Moreover, as regards Tunis and the 
Libyan frontier, agreement appeared no nearer.? He must confess that 
Signor Mussolini was a good deal discouraged. On the other hand he 
admitted that there was a general improvement in Franco-Italian relations, 
and this was shown by the moderate tone adopted by the press of the two 
countries in discussing the point of naval parity which had been raised by the 
Italian reply on the Compromise. Monsieur de Beaumarchais was now in 

6 President of the Italian Senate. 7 Cf. No. 2. 
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Paris and Signor Grandi understood that there was to have been a meeting of 
the French Cabinet on September 14th® expressly to consider Franco-Italian 
relations. It was possible that Monsieur de Beaumarchais might return with 
some fresh and favourable proposals. 

5. I was not able to see Signor Mussolini before this evening. His Excel- 
lency confirmed to me that the Franco-Italian conversations had made no 
recent progress. They had in fact progressed very little since last March. 
It was extremely difficult to negotiate with the French. But he understood 
that the question was now under examination by the French Cabinet and 
that Monsieur de Beaumarchais, whose return to Rome was expected in the 
near future, might have some concrete proposals to offer.9 

6. I spoke to Signor Mussolini much in the terms that I had used to Signor 
Grandi with regard to the disagreeable campaign in the Italian press on the 
subject of the Anglo-French naval Compromise, and the effect that it was 
creating here. His Excellency said that he regretted it, but that it had been 
provoked by the French press, which had given the complexion of a new 
alliance to the Compromise. In the circumstances, Italian feeling was bound 
to react. I replied that I saw no reason why the Italian newspapers should 
play the game of the French press by endeavouring to confirm the ridiculous 
allegations regarding a secret alliance. Signor Mussolini agreed and promised 
that when the White Book is published next Tuesday,'° a fresh direction will 
be given to the Italian press in the sense I had suggested to Signor Grandi. 
His Excellency gave me no indication of the uneasy attitude on his own part 
towards the Compromise which had been hinted to me by Signor Grandi. 

7. If I might make a suggestion it would be that when the question of the 
Anglo-French Compromise comes to be debated in Parliament, the spokes- 
man of His Majesty’s Government might ridicule the idea of its having been 
in any way directed against Italy, and make some especially friendly 
reference towards this country. Such a statement reproduced in the press here 
would have an extremely favourable effect upon this ultra-susceptible people. 


I have, &c., 
R. GRAHAM 


8 It was suggested on the filed text that the reference should be to October 14. 

9 Sir R. Graham subsequently reported in Rome despatch No. 772 of October 22 that 
‘Monsieur de Beaumarchais said that he had had a very difficult time in Paris. All that 
Signor Mussolini was asking for was a small rectification of the Libyan frontier, and the 
stories in the press that he had demanded down to Lake Chad were pure moonshine. His 
Excellency had at first asked for the Oasis of ‘TT'ummo and Monsieur de Beaumarchais had, 
with loyal frankness, pointed out to him that the French Government already recognised 
Tummo as belonging to Italy. But there were some other wells and oases included in 
Signor Mussolini’s demand. Monsieur de Beaumarchais thought that it would be well 
worth while to concede this modest demand if, at the same time, a conclusive settlement of 
the Tunis and other outstanding questions could be brought about... . In the end 
Monsieur de Beaumarchais had left Paris without having succeeded in persuading those 
adverse to the cession, but he hoped sooner or later to obtain general assent.’ 

10 Cmd. 3211 was published on Monday, October 22, 1928. 
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No. 185 


Earl Granville (Brussels) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 20, 4.15 p.m.) 
No. 37 Telegraphic [C 7831/49/18] 


BRUSSELS, October 20, 1928, 3.3 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 31 and 32.! 

I was unable to see Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning and therefore 
sent Counsellor to explain the position to Political Director and Chef de 
Cabinet who were most grateful for the information. 

They represented that public opinion here is nervous as to possibility of 
Belgium being left out in some of these conversations and they asked whether 
I should agree to their informing the press that Belgian government had been 
apprized of conversation in Paris. I have telephoned that I have no objection. 


1 See No. 183, note 3. 


No. 186 


Earl Granville (Brussels) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 20, 9.15 p.m.) 
No. 38 Telegraphic (C 7832/49/18] 


BRUSSELS, October 20, 1928, 6.35 p.m. 

My telegram No. 37.! 

Political Director made strong plea that Belgian government should be 
kept fully informed of all developments and expressed regret that Mr. 
Parker Gilbert was not visiting Brussels. 

As regards the statements to be exchanged between French and British 
governments he enquired whether these statements would also be communi- 
cated to Mr. Parker Gilbert. He seemed to fear that the Belgian government 
might be left out in the interchange of views. It seems not unlikely that the 
Belgian government may take an opportunity to make similar precise 
statement of their position. 


t No. 185. 


No. 187 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 22) 
No. 1747 [C 7833/49/18]* 


PARIS, October 20, 1928 

His Majesty’s representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 

Acting Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit 

herewith a copy of a memorandum by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
recording a conversation with M. Poincaré on the reparation question. 
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ENCLosuRE IN No. 187 
Memorandum by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on his conversations in Paris 


PARIS, October 19, 1928 


M. Poincaré received me cordially this morning and immediately spoke 
frankly about the French position on the forthcoming Reparations Conference. 
France was content with the present situation, provided it would continue 
indefinitely, and she would not have sought the present occasion for altering 
it. He, M. Poincaré, had been led to believe that there was a chance of 
getting an arrangement of a more durable character. The initiative should 
come from Germany and if the Germans put forward reasonable proposals 
the French would consider them in a favourable spirit. The French would 
require first of all that the German proposals should relieve them of all 
anxiety about their war debts to England and the United States, and that 
over and above this there should be ‘something important’ for them on 
account of their devastated regions. I said that our general attitude towards 
the existing arrangement was the same as his. We were content with it, but, 
like him, would be glad of a greater security for its continuance. Our 
position was the Balfour note, which meant that the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom, apart from the British Empire, should receive from Europe 
enough to pay America. There was also the question of arrears, which 
amounted to £180 millions, involving £9 millions a year interest.! This, I 
said, however stood in a somewhat different position from the rest of the 
Balfour note and might be the subject of further study. I pointed out that, in 
any mobilisation of German capital as a part of or supplement to German 
reparation annuities, we should expect that the Spa percentages? would rule 
and that France would not have? priority of mobilisation in her favour. 
He made no objection to this. I then referred to the ratification of the 
Caillaux—Churchill Agreement. He gave his opinion that no French Parlia- 
ment would ratify it, but that the French Government had the power to 
ratify without formal Parliamentary endorsement. This was what we (the 
British) had done, and the French constitution only required the formal 
assent of Parliament in cases where an increased charge was imposed upon 
France. In the Caillaux—Churchill Agreement the charges on France were 
not increased, but, on the contrary, diminished. Once he felt that there was 
a real security for the continuance of the German payments during the 
currency of the debt obligation, he would be ready to consider ratification on 
the responsibility of the executive Government, which the French Parliament 
would probably allow. I said I had heard rumours, which I did not believe, 
that there was an idea of ratifying the Mellon—Bérenger Agreement before 

t In a summarised record sent for Sir H. Rumbold’s guidance in Foreign Office telegram 


No. 77 of October 20 to Berlin the corresponding sentence read: *In addition there was 
question of arrears of 180 millions already paid to the United States and not made good by 


receipts from European debtors.’ 


2 Cf. No. 169, note 5. 
3 Another text of this passage here included ‘any’. 
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dealing with ours; that this would cause a most deplorable impression in 
England, and would upset us all very much indeed. He assured me that 
[b]oth the agreements would be treated exactly the same by him. 

2. He then followed up his remark that the initiative about new reparation 
proposals rested with the Germans by suggesting that Berlin might be the 
best place for the conference. If Paris were chosen France might have to pay 
for the privilege of holding the conference. I said I had felt exactly the same 
about London and that the British Cabinet rather liked the idea of Berlin. 
As to Geneva, we had had a good deal of that lately. Brussels was another 
alternative. 

3. M. Poincaré then proceeded that the most difficult part of the subject 
was the composition of the experts committee. He knew that Mr. Parker 
Gilbert wanted a committee of independent experts in order to commend to 
the German people and the American investors in the most favourable way 
any scheme which emerged, and that the Germans might be reconciled to 
giving more on this basis. He himself apparently had been much influenced 
by Gilbert, but the French Cabinet took the other view and held strongly 
that they could not part with executive responsibility in a matter which 
affected the budget and the whole future of France. The French Cabinet 
thought that they would be placed in an invidious position if they had to 
reject the recommendations of an independent expert committee. He was 
therefore bound to reserve this matter at any rate until the French Cabinet 
met again on the goth. 

4. My colleagues will recognise how very similar these misgivings of 
M. Poincaré are to those which I have expressed. I told him that I had felt 
the same apprehensions and that was why it was so important before we 
committed ourselves to an independent expert conference, to establish off the 
stage the main bases on which we could agree. If these were satisfactory, 
the independent experts might deal with the technical aspects and present 
the results in the most impressive and favourable form; but that if there was 
no prospect of agreement disclosed beforehand the Governments had better 
be represented by persons under their control and thus avoid an open public 
breakdown. Here again we were altogether in agreement. 

5. All this led me to come into a little closer detail. I said we should 
expect that France would not in any conference challenge our position on the 
Balfour note, and he said that he entirely agreed with me. I then said that 
we thought our requirements might be met on a basis of £100 millions. 
This would give us the £38 millions which we require from 1932 onwards in 
order to pay the United States, and it would give the French ‘something 
important’ over and above their war debt obligations. He did not noticeably 
dissent from this figure, so I went on that, if England was to have her £38 
millions in 1932 out of a total annuity of £100 millions, that could only be 
realised if all the military charges for the occupation of the Rhine were 
terminated and the whole of the £100 millions became available for the 
creditor Powers. This would mean that the evacuation of both the military 
zones would have to be faced as a part of such an agreement. I did not want 
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to press unduly for any statement from him upon this point, but we must go 
forward together with a clear knowledge of what lay in our path; and I 
added that nothing would be more likely to induce the Germans to make a 
really satisfactory offer than the certainty of the early evacuation of their soil 
from foreign troops. For this part of the conversation I used the interpreter, 
M. Camerlynck, in order that M. Poincaré might not interrupt me till I had 
got it all out. I was very much pleased with the way in which he took it. 
His face became graver while I was telling the interpreter what to say, but 
when it was all translated, all he said was that this was a more delicate 
question and a grave one of general politics. He did not scout it in any way. 
And when I said that of course alternatively if there was not complete 
evacuation the £100 million figure would have to be raised in order to cover 
the creditor requirements, and that anything over £100 millions seemed to be 
leaving the regions of reality, he assented, or at any rate acquiesced quite 
amicably. 

6. We then invited Mr. Parker Gilbert, who by arrangement had now 
arrived, to join us, and we explained to him briefly the course of our conver- 
sation. Gilbert as usual was helpful and hopeful. He thought we were all in 
agreement in the main and that our positions were reasonable. He urged the 
importance of an independent committee whose work was not too much 
pre-judged beforehand, but he recognised the uneasiness which executive 
Governments and Finance Ministers might feel upon the subject, and he 
applauded the efforts we were making to explore the ground beforehand. 
He agreed with us that the next move lay with the Germans and he would 
himself go to Berlin in a few days and use all his influence to bring them 
forward to the necessary point. Poincaré suggested and I agreed that he and 
I should exchange brief and precise notes stating our main requirements, 
and the Germans could then be made aware of these positions in whatever 
was thought to be the best diplomatic method. We all agreed it was most 
important to tell the Italians at the earliest moment to prevent their becoming 
suspicious. I therefore sent the telegram, which I have reported separately to 
the Foreign Office. 

7. Iam bound to say that M. Poincaré’s whole attitude fully bore out the 
accounts which Mr. Parker Gilbert had given me. I think he wants a 
settlement and is prepared to run risks for it. I do not think there is any 
danger of the French trying to manceuvre us into an awkward corner. If the 
Italians will send Pirelli over to London I expect we can reach a satisfactory 
understanding with them. Everything then will rest with the Germans. 
It is for them to say what price in prolonged national effort they will pay to 
secure the liberation of their soil and their finances from foreign control, and 
a definite reduction in the total of their annuities, a vast scaling down of the 
capital charge and the end of uncertainty for their financial future. These 
are great inducements. They have not been promised to them yet, but it is 
clearly open for Germany to ask and to make an offer proportionate to such 


prizes. W.S.C. 
* See Nos. 182-3. 
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No. 188 


Sir H, Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Receiwed October 23) 
No. 791 (C 7917/969/18] 


BERLIN, October 20, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copies of an interesting despatch 
which I have received from His Majesty’s Consul in Mainz in which he 
discusses the various questions and issues affecting German policy in general 
and the Rhineland occupation in particular. Mr Magowan has approached 
his task in a just and moderate spirit and he has balanced his conclusions with 
so sure a sense of proportion that I do not hesitate to recommend them to 
Your Lordship’s attention. 

2. From the vantage point of Mainz Mr Magowan has been peculiarly 
well placed to observe the manner in which Germany, under Herr Strese- 
mann’s guidance, has persistently sought to impose her programme and her 
time table upon the Allied Governments. He is unable to see, and I am 
inclined to agree with him, any diminution in that craving for expansion and 
for world recognition which was so noticeable a feature of the Germany 
before the war. There is, however, a change in method. The military 
scheme is discredited and has little hope of survival unless kept alive by 
insane allied proddings. The old craving is now finding expression through 
trusts, cartels, etc., and is seeking an outlet leading towards a certain German 
hegemony on the continent and in the Icadership of an economically and 
financially independent United States of Europe. ‘Is it not in effect possible’, 
Mr Magowan asks, ‘that Germany is heading for the leadership of the new 
Europe, thanks largely to her having been defeated in her military attempt to 
achieve hegemony of the old’? 

3. The successful tendencies of German policy in this direction are being 
materially assisted by the steady diplomatic advantage which she is gaining. 
The Cinderella of Versailles no longer passes unnoticed. Hope is positively 
booming in her bosom that the slipper (made in United States of America) 
one day, may really fit. 

4. Sitting, as he does, at the end of that sensitive tentacle which France 
extends into the Rhineland, it is abundantly clear to Mr Magowan that 
France is keenly alive to these new German tendencies and this new German 
danger. France has indeed never ceased to show a frank and unconcealed 
fear of German military revival, but Mr Magowan suggests that fear of a 
Germany dominating Europe economically and financially has been the chief 
motive in French European foreign policy since the war. 

5. It is impossible indeed not to sympathise with these French anxieties. 
They are caught between the spectre of German militarism and the even 
more substantial ghost of German economic domination. Maybe if they are 
wise they will take advice which will not be more agreeable because Bismarck 
gave it. They will observe ‘the direction in which the deity is moving and 
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clutch at the hem of his garment’. But let them beware lest they worship the 
wrong God. 

6. As regards the Rhineland itself, Mr Magowan points out that it has 
lost its meaning. As long as it definitely meant the enforcement of the will of 
the Allies, backed by the intention to use force if necessary, it meant some- 
thing definite. This is no longer so, and the occupation has thus become an 
incongruity or at best a bluff. 

7. As a bargaining factor the occupation has already lost much of its value 
and it 1s a continually diminishing asset. I agree with Mr Magowan that the 
early evacuation of the second zone will not leave the Germans particularly 
grateful. They are fully conscious of the financial advantages which the 
occupation brings them. The early evacuation of the second zone will not 
increase these advantages and it is more than likely to increase the burden of 
the occupation in the third zone. 

8. As regards total evacuation of the Rhineland, there is, however, one 
consideration which must not be overlooked. German politicians are 
immature and fundamentally timid and unsure of themselves. “The lack of 
civil courage’ noticed by Bismarck long ago 1s still painfully evident in 
Germany. If there is to be a real reparations settlement, a timid and diffident 
German Government will need some laudable excuse for accepting it. 
However much the real value of the asset may diminish, total evacuation 
of the Rhineland will present just such an excuse. The evacuation of the 
Rhineland appears, therefore, for the present to be directly connected with a 


settlement of the reparations question. 
I have, &c., 
HoRAcE RUMBOLD 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 188 


Mr. Magowan (Mainz) to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 26 


MAINZ, October 12, 1928 
Sir, 

For the past two years I have harboured great diffidence regarding my 
competence to offer any comment on the politics of the Rhineland Occupa- 
tion, for, as I have already reported, there has been since Locarno a steady 
dwindling in the size and importance of the local situation which existed from 
1919 up till 1925 and which was the prime reason for the establishment of this 
post in 1924. It is now the ‘why’ and not the ‘how’ of the Occupation which 
is engaging attention, and the question has become one on which the 
comments of a local observer may be neither helpful nor desirable. I am 
however not entirely deterred by these considerations, and shall merely begin 
by submitting, as my excuse for, if not my right to, pontification on this 
matter, the pleas that I live among, and on terms of official and private 
friendship with, the British, French and Germans, who incorporate in their 
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persons the question at issue, and that this position provides me with the 
advantages as well as the demerits of familiarity with the subject. 

2. In Mr. Perowne’s memorandum (C 6400/969/18) of 18th of August 
1928! there is mention of the secret acquisition by His Majesty’s Government 
of information concerning the programme laid down for itself by the German 
Government. It has seemed to me obvious ever since Herr Stresemann 
succeeded to the Wilhelmstrasse? that the programme in question :— 


the reduction of the troops of occupation, 

the withdrawal of the Military Control Commission, 
the evacuation of the Rhineland, and 

the revision of the Dawes Scheme? 


has been overtly and persistently prosecuted; and it is surely not astonishing 
that Germans should go to the length of establishing a time table for events, 
or should still be so naive in political matters as to attempt to force their time 
table on other governments. I am disposed to hazard a bold diagnosis, and 
ascribe to the present German Government, or any German government of 
the future, whether of the right or of the left, much of the craving for expan- 
sion which animated the German government and people prior to 1914. 
I do not think that the German people and the scale of its ambitions have 
changed much since 1914. It is true that the Germans are more chastened 
in their bearing, and have begun to achieve, individually and collectively a 
sense of political responsibility which they previously lacked; their ambitions 
are perhaps somewhat purified, have become less crass, and are certainly to a 
less degree associated with crude militarist ideas of national power. In 
particular colonial and marine aspirations have receded very much into the 
background, and conflict with British interests has been rendered correspond- 
ingly remote. But there remains an essential will to “‘Weltgeltung’,* and a 
confidence in Germany’s power and right to achieve this ‘Weltgeltung’ which 
is as great in 1928 as it was In I9QI4. 

3. The method of giving effect to German desires has however changed, 
not as a result of insight, but primarily of necessity. Having been compul- 
sorily disarmed, the Germans are probably now, genuinely, the most 
convinced pacifists on the continent. I do not think that gibes at their 
making a virtue of a necessity and at their unwarranted assumption of a high 
moral position on the disarmament question are entirely fair, though they 
are excusable. In a general way, I think that after their last disastrous 
experiment of warfare the Germans are satisfied that war in the ordinary 
sense of the term is, in modern Europe, an out-of-date method of achieving 
political aims. It is, for example, the intention and desire of Germany to 
revise the Upper Silesian frontier, but the Germans have been honest both 


1 Not printed. This lengthy memorandum entitled “The Rhineland: its occupation by 
the Allied forces and its eventual evacuation’ gave a historical survey of the occupation and 
views of the Powers on an anticipated evacuation. 

2 On November 30, 1923. 

3 Cf. Volume II, No. 93. 

4 World recognition. 
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in their refusal of an ‘Eastern Locarno’ and in their announcement that they 
do not propose to go to war with Poland. They are confident that other 
forms of pressure than war will be successful when the time is ripe. Of 
necessity, but also increasingly by conviction, the Germans are coming to 
believe that in Europe—and after all, their interests outside Europe are 
indirect—war is not only an unworthy, but also inevitably an unsuccessful, 
means of achieving political ends. They see clearly that the victors of the 
Great War are no better off than the vanquished—are in some respects 
worse off. German Macht and Real Politiker5 now think more and more in 
terms of industrial trusts, international financial and trade agreements and 
publicist methods instead of armoured cruisers and army corps. The 
phenomenon of constant foreign borrowing is one symptom of this new 
orientation. Many Germans of today say that had Germany borrowed 
heavily in America in 1914 the issue of the war would have been different. 
They certainly appear to be determined to ensure a strong pecuniary interest 
in their welfare on the part of the United States of America in future. 

4. I cannot accept reference to the Stahlhelm and other nationalist and 
militarist manifestations as sufficient refutation of this thesis; the persistence 
and strength of these reactionary movements are in a sense strong evidence of 
the great progress made in the contrary direction. The more one sees of the 
reactionary militarist movement in Germany the more is it revealed, after 
the exuberance of youth and the love of Germans for badges and uniforms 
has been allowed for, to be mainly a smarting of national vanity under 
military defeat and consequently, given proper treatment, a transient affair. 
The true national spirit of Germany today, and unless reaction is nourished 
from abroad, the dominant tendency of the future 1s recognised and inter- 
preted among responsible Germans by Stresemann, Koch-Weser® and Wirth 
rather than by Westarp and Diisterberg.? Thus, owing to the fact that she 
has now no commitments of a colonial nature and has serious political 
dealings, which could lead to conflict, with European powers only, Germany 
could, without any reservation and in perfect bona fide, offer her signature to 
the Kellogg Pact. The Versailles ‘Treaty has thrust a saintly halo upon 
Germania which she finds increasingly comfortable, and which may one day 
be found by world opinion to become the lady very well. 

5. The liberation of the Rhineland, the settlement of the reparation 
question in such a way as completely to restore the financial independence of 
Germany, the acceleration of the disarmament conference idea—although 
this is more a matter of exploiting the superior diplomatic position Germany 
undoubtedly enjoys on this issue than a genuine popular anxiety about the 
existing disparity of armaments—and the return of the Saar Territory to the 
Reich are all immediate aims which Germany obviously has every right to 
pursue. Less immediate, and more disputable, but inevitable aims of the 
Reich are a revision of the Upper Silesian frontier, some sort of recovery of 


5 i.e. power and realist politicians. 
6 German Minister of Justice and Chairman of the Democratic Party. 
7 A prominent member of the Stahlhelm. 
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Danzig and the Polish corridor, and some sort of ‘Anschluss’ with Austria. 
The latter object is one which lies very far in the future indeed, and has only 
recently been in the foreground of discussion because it delights the Germans 
to shake a bogey in French faces. Herr Lébe’s speech to the assembled 
Singing Clubs of Germany and Austria at Vienna® is one thing; the practical 
achievement of ‘Anschluss’ is another and very different affair. The incor- 
poration in the Reich of the South German States still shows seams, even 
rifts; the ‘Anschluss’ of Austria will take years, and will be achieved gradually, 
imperceptibly, and possibly never de jure. It is undoubtedly a cherished 
sentimental ambition of the German peoples, but is not so practical an issue 
as even the Einheitsstaat (with which it may collide) and it certainly owes 
much of its present power of attraction to the large notices of “Défense 
absolue’ which have been posted around it. Incidentally, if and when it does 
take place, will it not mean such an augmentation of South German influence 
in Reich affairs as definitely to tip the balance against the Prussian influence 
which has been held to be so dangerous to the pacific development of the 
Reich’s relation with her neighbours? Could the ‘Anschluss’ not therefore 
come to be viewed by France as an increased guarantee of peace? And does 
a confederated Austria—Bavaria—Prussia etc., threaten greater danger to 
European peace than the Prussianized Einheitsstaat which looms? 

6. Beyond all these more or less concrete aims of Germany [sic] policy, 
and taking a very long view of the European future, I see what was once 
a vaulting militaristic and politically parvenu ambition, chastened by the 
catastrophe of a lost war and penned in—1in many ways to its own advantage 
—by the terms of the Versailles Treaty, compromising, partly from necessity 
but increasingly by conviction, with the political or natural advantages of 
her neighbours in Europe and emerging slowly towards a certain German 
hegemony on the continent, not the hegemony which 1s ordinarily understood 
by the term and has been previously attempted by Germany, but a more 
subtle one, a leadership of an economically and financially interdependent 
united states of Europe. Even this is putting perhaps too concrete a name 
upon the possibilities of future international and super-national development. 
Certain it is however that Germany is more than ever very admirably 
situated to be the centre of power and activity on the continent of Europe. 
Geographically, industrially, economically, and above all from the point of 
view of human equipment, the Reich is 1n a position that favours, given peace 
and untrammelled use of the seas, its achievement of the leading position in 
Europe. The gains in internal politics which the revolution of 1918 brought 
in some respects are rapidly being appreciated by a highly-trained community 
as valuable offsets to the abysmal fiasco of the Great War. Even the external 
political liabilities arising from the loss of the war are ceasing to weigh so 
heavily; some assets as well as liabilities seem to have accrued to Germany 
from the Treaty of Versailles. The Reichswehr in its present form was 
imposed on Germany, but the solid seven divisions of 1928 seem to provide as 
much anxiety to French military opinion as the expansible 22 Army corps of 

8 See No. 104, note 4. 
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1914. German reparation payments will never be heavier than the British 
debt service, and, thanks to the annihilation of internal debt by the inflation, 
the German taxpayer knows that at any rate his debt service must be taken in 
the form of German goods abroad. The complete destruction of national 
credit and business capital which mark the years 1918 to 1923 has its pleasant 
reverse in the cancellation of all national and municipal debts and war loans 
and in the freeing of industry and commerce from all but a fraction of their 
obligations to their founders and capital creditors. ‘The recovery of Germany 
has been a most remarkable and thorough affair, and possibly the industrial, 
technical and financial reconstruction necessitated by the inflation period 
was even more effective in clearing away cumbersome relics of the past and 
equipping Germany for the future than the political achievements of the 
revolution in 1918 and since. 

7. The general diplomatic situation seems to favour Germany and the 
German position in Europe. The period of natural and inevitable reaction 
to the Versailles epoch has set in. Germany has friends again, great and small. 
She is on the up-grade diplomatically as well as commercially and indus- 
trially. She is launching an offensive from the last ditches left her by the 
Treaty. Side by side with Germany’s diplomatic struggle towards freedom 
from the shackles of Versailles and what she feels to be her rightful place in 
Europe there is possibly in the offing a reaction against the orgy of self- 
determination of ten years ago. Will not the German effort and the writhing 
of a balkanised Europe not co-operate towards, or compromise in, a resultant 
situation in which new political categories and entities are evolved, in which 
nations and sovereigntics as now understood recede more and more into the 
background and a conglomerated Europe emerges, in which the inter- 
dependence of the units will be more emphasised than their independence? 
Is it not likely that the Reich will be the centre of gravity of such a con- 
glomeration, even if Geneva is the seat of,—not Government, it is better to 
say Negotiation? Is it not in effect possible that Germany is heading for the 
leadership of the New Europe thanks largely to her having been effectively 
defeated in her military attempt to achieve hegemony of the Old? 

8. France and the French people are very aware of these potentialities of 
the Reich. I accept in advance any objection to my competence to diagnose, 
at Mainz, French opinion other than very superficially, but I have the 
impression that fear of such a dominant Reich in Europe has been the chief 
motive in French European foreign policy since the war. As it has been put 
to me by a Frenchman in the Rhineland, the French fear that some day 
France will only be a province in a Europe whichis a glorified Reich. To this 
dreaded expansion of German power and influence they have hitherto 
opposed the strict terms of the Treaty of Versailles, the League of Nations 
safeguards against German military undertakings and a network of alliances 
in Europe. May I add in parenthesis that like most Englishmen who take 
more than a superficial view of the two peoples I have the greatest sympathy 
with the French point of view about a German domination of Europe such 
as they fear. The Germans have my respect rather than my liking, and I 
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yield to no Frenchman in my repugnance to the South German submission to, 
and the North German genius for, Regimentation of the whole national and 
individual thought, word and deed. But I feel strongly that the French policy 
to the fundamental natural force in the German nation, if it continues to be 
negative, is destined to failure. The French have apparently been unable to 
view with equanimity a development in Europe such as I have indicated, but 
they are being forced by circumstances and events to acquiesce. Recently 
indeed great progress in the direction of a more positive attitude towards 
Germany has been made in French industrial, commercial, social and intel- 
lectual milieux and the same tendency is beginning to be evident in political 
transactions. 

g. English public opinion on the subject has been much more healthy but 
is inclined possibly to go to the other extreme and to approve of German 
ambitions merely because the Germans have proved themselves to have an 
amazing vitality, and, of course because the imperialism of Wilhelmine 
Germany is, if not dead and buried, at any rate remote. How often do I hear 
British travellers in the Rhineland say: ‘Of course the Germans are our 
natural allies, aren’t they? And they seem very friendly to us. I have not had 
anything but civility since I arrived. They are so efficient, and so clean. 
Now in France.. .’.9 

10. It seems to me that given the fact that the Reich and its people are 
both fitted and destined to play a great part in the Europcan future, British 
interests, which I wish to identify with civilization in gencral, will be in the 
long run better served by constructive co-operation with, and control of, the 
Reich in the direction I have indicated in a previous paragraph, whereby 
inter-dependence of the European national units is more and more stressed, 
rather than by an even passive encouragement of the French in a negative 
policy based on belief in the inevitability of the improbable—an imminent 
recourse of Germany to force of arms. From a world point of view, and from 
a British point of view, it is important to harness the Germans to the League of 
Nations and its ideals, otherwise they may succeed in yoking the League to 
their national chariot, or even in disrupting and defying the League if 
opposition to them based on the Treaties of 1919 becomes obstinate, and 
faith in the success of reason and negotiation is quite lost. A German 
militarist revival is therefore possible if not probable, and if affairs come to 
the pitch that a fresh war to save civilization is necessary, many there will be 
who will doubt that it is worth while. 

11. It is a far cry from the considerations I have set out above to the 
concrete fact of the occupation of the Rhineland, but I have deliberately 
indulged in these speculations—which I hope will not be deemed utterly 
fantastic—in order to create what I think is the proper background for a 
consideration of the Franco-German antithesis so concretely represented by 
the Occupation. 

12. Throughout the summer the Germans, mindful of their programme, 
developed a strong offensive against the occupation. They conveniently 

9 Punctuation as in original. 
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overlooked the implied admission of Herr Stresemann’s suggestions at 
Thoiry in 1926, and the German press soon established to the satisfaction of 
the German people that Article 431 of the Peace Treaty gave to the Reich an 
indisputable right to claim, precisely in 1928, the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land. Internal opinion was effectually worked up to the pitch at which it is 
only a slight exaggeration to say that 1t seemed to the ordinary German that 
his Chancellor had only to state the case at Geneva in order to achieve his 
ends. Parallel with this internal agitation a diplomatic offensive was 
undertaken in France and England by means of material offered by several 
minor incidents in occupied territory. I have been filled with amazement at 
the ease with which the Germans were able for their own purposes to inflate 
incidents of a distinctly police court level—Maxau"® and Zweibriicken™ to 
mention only two—as well as questions such as the Franco-British cavalry 
manoeuvres!! and the Riisselsheim railway siding affair,!! into matters of 
first-class diplomatic importance, which could be taken over the heads of 
local civil and military authorities, and over the heads of the High Commis- 
sion in Coblenz, for discussion at Paris, Berlin, London and Brussels. In the 
course of the summer, to judge by the press of London, Paris and the Reich, 
this offensive was carefully developed, and the result was undoubtedly to 
irritate the French, but also to drive home a certain sense of the awkwardness 
of the occupation. In England the Germans seem definitely to have achieved 
the sympathy of public opinion for their case against the occupation, and 
they count on this as a factor in their policy. On the other hand French 
intransigence has been to a certain extent invigorated and kept alive by the 
knowledge that the British Government took a serious and loyal view of its 
duty and commitments under the Treaty. The general unsatisfactoriness of 
the position seems now to be yielding, French opinion having moved fast 
and far in recent months. It is not long since any discussion of evacuation 
was refused or at best was associated with political demands which no 
German Government could be expected to consider. Whether due to the 
annoying tactics of the Germans or to a realisation of the fact that time being 
on the side of the Germans a bargain should be struck early, to a genuine 
change of political heart, or to a combination of all three reasons, it is clear 
that considerable advance towards the Germans has been made by French 
public opinion in recent months and has rendered possible the communiqué 
issued at Geneva.’ 

13. The present position is then that if agreement on the points mentioned 
in the communiqué of the Six Powers is achieved, evacuation can take place 
at once. I am however exceedingly pessimistic as to the possibility of an 

10 Mr. Perowne here minuted: ‘We have no record of the Maxau incident.’ It would 
appear that the Allied Military Committee of Versailles had recommended in a report of 
September 6 (docket only preserved in Foreign Office archives) that the reply of the 
Interallied Railway Commission in the Rhineland to a German request for permission to 
construct a bridge at Maxau should be adjourned pending the completion of the report on 
the Rhineland Railways. 


11 See No. 134, note 1. 
12 See No. 161. 
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early satisfactory agreement on the two essential questions that accompany, 
if they must not be said to condition, the evacuation. 

14. The suggestion of a Commission of Verification and Conciliation has 
been thrown out, but there is as yet no statement with regard to the period of 
the functions or nature of the duties of such a Commission. —The Germans, 
of course, would, face the juristic position taken up so far, accept a civil 
commission, to stay in occupied territory until 1935 as a sort of symbol or 
remnant of the inter-allied right to occupy until that date. They are however 
full of distrust regarding the French desire to achieve in the demilitarised 
zone, that is to say the whole of Western Germany from Miinster to Freiburg, 
a right of investigating possible military preparation. The Riisselsheim 
incident, where the building of a railway siding for the motor firm of Opel 
was held up at the behest of an Allied authority pending a decision at Paris 
as to whether this siding could be permitted in a demilitarised zone,'3 gave 
the Germans a very clear indication of the sort of thing which might happen 
if France had the right to exercise any veto or investigation, of the nature 
indicated, on German soil. Besides the international questions involved, the 
suggestion of commercial rivalry arose, and currency was actually given to 
the rumour that Citroén was at last getting revenge for the loss of the lawsuit 
concerning patent rights which he had directed several years ago against 
Opel. The parleys concerning the bridge over the Moselle at Zeltingen' 
was a similar instructive case. 

15. A recent series of articles by Colonel Reboul's in the “Temps’ has been 
translated and made public in the press of occupied territory. In his account 
of occupied Territory Colonel Reboul points to what he considers unmis- 
takeable [sic] military preparation against France in the shape of a new 
railway shunting yard at Kaiserslautern and especially the creation of a 
network of postal omnibus services in the Palatinate. In the latter develop- 
ment Colonel Reboul sees overt preparation for the rapid transport of great 
numbers of troops to the French frontier. The well-known suspicions which 
the French Military command at Mainz attaches to the activity of German 
riding clubs and to the drilling of volunteer fire brigades and first-aid organi- 
sations are not of a nature to reassure the Germans that a casual view of his 
duties would be taken by the French member of the projected commission. 
To put it concretely the Germans in the Rhineland see in the French proposal 


13 Mr. Perowne minuted as follows in the margin against this passage: “This is a pardon- 
able misunderstanding of the actual situation.’ In the version of this despatch in Confiden- 
tial Print the preceding twelve words were replaced by the following passage: ‘by the 
Powers represented on the Ambassadors’ Conference of the question whether this siding 
should or should not be included in a general survey of the railways in the demilitarised 
zone which they were then undertaking’. 

14 Correspondence relating to the German proposal to construct a road bridge over the 
Moselle at Zeltingen is not printed. On the instructions of General Guillaumat work on 
the bridge had been suspended for some months as a possible violation of article 43 of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

18 Military critic of Le Temps and formerly head of the French Military Mission at 
Kovno. 
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a scheme whereby say the French Consul-General at Frankfort or Cologne 
should be able legally to veto, or at any rate to query, the laying of a new 
railway siding in the Ruhr, the building of a new motor road in the Black 
Forest or a rally of boy scouts at Wiesbaden. The lengths to which the 
French both officially and unofficially have shown themselves ready to go in 
their suspicion and fear of German military preparation against France give, 
to my mind, ample excuse for great German reserve in this matter. 

16. I think that a commission with well-defined terms of reference which 
had the right to investigate any complaint of military preparation on all 
territory within 50 kilometres of the Rhine would have every chance of 
acceptance by the Germans. This is, of course, an entirely academic idea, 
as 1t appears inconceivable that any Frenchman could think it necessary to 
entertain such a suggestion for a moment. Such a proposition puts Alsace in 
a different category to the rest of France, and would be thus doubly unfortu- 
nate. But I do feel that the Germans are genuincly pacifist enough to be 
willing to accept such an arrangement were it offcred. It would be not 
merely a quid pro quo, but a sop to their amour propre, and a clear proof that the 
professions of Geneva and Paris, of the League of Nations and of the Kellogg 
Pact, were practical politics. As things are, they see no particular reason, 
and from a bargaining point of view they are doubtless justified in refusing, 
to grant to the French a clear right of investigation in lieu of the nebulous 
League of Nations control that 1s at present provided for in the demilitarised 
zone. 

17. Itis also indicated that a general settlement of the Reparations problem 
should accompany, if not precede, an evacuation of the Rhineland. The 
Germans have of course for a long time been insistent that the Dawes scheme 
needs revision. It is also quite clear that for some time British opinion has 
been in favour of a final settlement of this question and a definite shouldering 
of her debts on a commercial basis by Germany. And great progress has been 
made by French opinion, which now seems to have rallied to the standpoint 
that it is time to liquidate the outstanding problems of the war and the peace. 
But agreement ends there. What the Germans intend by a revision of the 
Dawes plan is a reduction of the amounts they must pay to their creditors; 
what the British understand by it is a definite settlement of the question 
whereby the British taxpayer gets fair play, and what the French seem to 
understand by it is an arrangement whereby they should get more money, 
and get it more quickly, than the present indeterminate series of payments 
allows. To this conflict of interests, of which the chief factor is probably that 
the British Government will not be willing to make any further financial 
sacrifice, must be added the particular desires of Belgium regarding the 
redemption of her marks and of Italy and Japan, not to mention the question 
of French, Italian and Belgian debts to Great Britain and the debts of all the 
European powers to the United States of America. In short, the evacuation 
of the Rhineland has been made one of the tangled heap of jack straws to 
which the questions of inter-allied debts and Reparations may fitly be 
compared. Even if some sort of plan is on the point of evolution an evilly 
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disposed person has only to interject the word ‘Saar’ into the discussion to 
create grave danger of a breakdown.'¢ 

18. For these reasons I am very pessimistic as to the possibility of any 
speedy outcome to the diplomatic negotiations which are indicated by the 
communiqué referred to. Further it seems to me that the French are 
inclined to take the occupation at its German public value whereas the Ger- 
mans in buying the French out will quite rightly pay regard to the French 
valuation of the occupation and regard it when it comes to money as ‘an 
Army of Tourists in uniform’. So it was recently described by the special 
correspondent of the ‘Matin’ in the Rhineland, Monsieur Henri de Korab. 
Even General Guillaumat can be quoted (in the Chicago Tribune) to the 
effect that the occupation affords welcome economic benefit to the Rhineland. 

19. It is indeed the fact that the withdrawal of the occupying forces will 
mean a positive financial loss to Germany. The Occupation means British, 
French and Belgian public money spent in Germany. German goods and 
German services are consumed to a considerable extent by the Occupation 
which is a first charge on Reparations. The “Tagebuch’, a Berlin radical 
weekly, recently pointed out that German peasants, purveyors, business 
people, cinema proprietors and restaurant kcepers had a turn-over in the 
first Dawes year of 190 million marks due entirely to the occupation. In 
the fourth Dawes year the amount of Reparations spent by the occupation in 
Germany was only 70 million marks, but this figure still represents a consider- 
able turnover, and the disappearance of the occupation will undoubtedly 
imply some diminution of trade and profit in all the branches named. Colonel 
Reboul in the series of articles to which I have already alluded, brings out the 
importance of the occupation in this respect very well indeed. He points to 
the fact that the rents paid for the accommodation of civil and military 
officers of the Occupation are very welcome to the German population, and 
states that the French Army alone spends 743 million francs per annum out 
of the pockets of its individuals in occupied territory. He reckons seven 
million francs as the figure for housing paid by the French, 5 million francs 
for the turn-over German tradesmen get for work in connection with 
barracks and military property, 14 million francs for billets during man- 
oeuvres, 30 millions for Reich railway and postal services to the occupation, 
75, to 80 million for food and material purchased by the Army actually in 
Germany, 13 millions for expenses of relatives and friends visiting officers, 
N.C.O.’s and men, so that he claims to be making a conservative estimate 
when he says that the French Army spends 330 million francs in the Rhine- 
land per annum. He credits the British and Belgian Armies with 85 million 
francs between them, so that a total of 415 million francs or roughly 70 
million marks is arrived at by Colonel Reboul as well as the “Tagebuch’. 

20. It is therefore perfectly clear that both by French and Germans it 1s 


16 Mr. Perowne minuted as follows in the margin against this sentence: ‘Mr. Magowan 
greatly exaggerates. The fate of the Saar is provided for in the Treaty: & there will I 
imagine be little difficulty ab[ou]t its disposal.” This sentence was omitted from the 
text of this despatch in Confidential Print. 
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recognised that the occupation brings at least some economic benefits to 
occupied territory. The Germans would of course protest that the hindrance 
to trade and industry caused by the Occupation is a great offset to them—a 
statement that is as hard to refute as to prove—and they might—with more 
justification—allude to the considerable customs leakage which undoubtedly 
takes place owing to illicit purveyance to German consumers of goods 
imported duty-free under seal of the Occupation. These and other benefits 
the Rhineland draws from the Occupation are however not popular subjects 
of discussion, for when the Editor of the ‘Vossische Zeitung’, Herr Bernhard, 
recently opined that much of the Rhenish eagerness to discourage the Reich 
Government from making any sacrifice in order to achieve the premature 
liberation of occupied territory might be due to the fact that the authorities 
and communities of occupied territory have become accustomed to the flow 
of special subventions which the occupation has brought them, and are loth 
to exchange the present house of bondage, with its attendant amenities, for 
the liberty of a demilitarised zone without subsidies, the suggestion was 
repudiated by the press and people of occupied territory with the indignation 
and unanimity one has learnt to expect. 

21. In an earlier despatch on the occupation, addressed by me to the 
Secretary of State about fifteen months ago (No. 30 of 27th June 1927 to 
Foreign Office,'7 No. 22 to Berlin), I drew attention to the existence of a 
certain vested interest in the occupation, and it is certain that this vested 
interest plays an important but inarticulate part in local considerations of 
the question by Occupiers and Occupied. It is well to bear in mind also that 
the value of the evacuation to the Germans is not necessarily to be estimated 
according to the amount of noise they make in clamouring for it. The 
demand for evacuation is mainly a political and sentimental one and can be 
fully explained as such. The whole German political and publicist effort is 
directed to that end at present but it does not follow that the Germans are 
ready to pay any substantial price in money to achieve it. Undoubtedly the 
Rhineland prefers evacuation to a continuation of the turn-over of Colonel 
Reboul’s 415 million francs and would gladly see the Army of Occupation 
disappear tomorrow, but it is a very different matter to suggest, even if 
Great Britain were willing to allow it, that Germany should pay a lump sum 
or any form of extra price to France for the withdrawal of her troops. 

22. The truth of the matter is that the Occupation is recognised by the 
Germans to have no moral support in the countries still responsible for it. 
English opinion on the matter is well known and France by entering into 
discussion at all, has made a great advance in the same direction. The 
Germans can now afford to challenge the Occupation in deed as well as in 
word. The ‘Graf Zeppelin’, to take the first example that occurs to me, flew 
twice recently over Occupied Territory and these flights were perhaps not 
deliberately intended as, but were none the less, a challenge to the Occupa- 
tion whose regulations of course forbid any such thing as Zeppelins flying 
over Occupied Territory without permission. The position is thoroughly 

17 See Volume ITI, No. 255. 
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appreciated by the local population as press references to the Zeppelin visit 
to Mainz showed. This sort of thing can be made to multiply and can be 
aggravated at will by the Germans. They will be more and more tempted to 
‘dare’ the Occupation to assert itself. 

23. I was myself an officer in the Army of Occupation nearly ten years 
ago. When we entered Cologne Germans were instructed to, and did, take 
their hats off as a salute to Allied officers in the street. I have seen (and 
approved) a peasant being hauled off his manure cart and manhandled by a 
senior officer for neglecting to notice and salute the British flag over an Infan- 
try Brigade Headquarters. The Occupation of those days had meaning: it 
corresponded to the feelings of the time: it was a case of the victor stamping 
on the vanquished, and literally enforcing his will. It continued to effect its 
purpose for years although with the adoption of the Rhineland Agreement it 
was governed to an increasing extent by considerations of an idealist nature. 
So long as there was not merely the possibility but the actual intention and 
threat of the Allies to use military force against Germany, the Occupation 
meant something, and was something. 

24. Today the position is totally different. The Treaty of Versailles has 
been put more or less into execution, and the outstanding questions are not of 
a kind that indicate force of arms as a satisfactory aid to solution. Not only 
has public opinion in Great Britain and even in France advanced to a point 
at which it is well nigh inconceivable that actual military enterprise by the 
forces of occupation in pursuance of any aim but their own defence would be 
tolerated, but the former Allies have made agreements with Germany 
which, for all they reserve existing rights and questions arising out of the 
execution of the Treaty, are not compatible with the Occupation and are 
meant by all concerned to render it unnecessary. The Occupation has 
therefore become an incongruity, for it represents something that no longer 
corresponds to political reality. It is at best a bluff, and the fact that the 
Germans are not likely to be misguided enough to call it, is not a good 
reason for maintaining it. It would certainly be ill-advised to be associated 
with any attempt to use refusal of evacuation as a means of pressure on 
Germany, unless the logical conclusion of this attitude be accepted and the 
use of force be actually contemplated. 

25. There are several points of local importance which I wish to note in 
conclusion. One is that if there is to be any question of evacuation of the 
second (Coblenz) zone before January 1990 it is time that active preparations 
for it were begun. Many people here think that an evacuation prior to 1930 
may take place and that it will be offered to the Germans as an earnest of 
French good-will. For the past six months I have detected among the 
French at Mainz a willing expectation of premature evacuation of the 
second zone. It is possibly on the cards that this gesture will be made by 
France, and if so it should be understood in advance that the Germans are 
not prepared to utter more than a bare ‘thank you’ for the concession. 
The Coblenz zone is narrow and it is well known that after the Ruhr and 
Cologne had been evacuated, French military opinion attached great 
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importance only to the third zone, which covers the whole of the Belgo- 
German and Franco-German frontier from (but exclusive of) Aachen to 
Lauterbourg on the Rhine. And, anticipating the removal of the Rhineland 
High Commission from Coblenz and the Headquarters of the Belgian Army 
of Occupation from Aachen the German press has already begun to complain 
about the increased requirements for occupation purposes which will be 
inflicted upon the third zone. It is indeed a fact that, even if the total 
number of troops in occupation of the second zone are withdrawn from 
Germany, there will have to be concentrated in the grd zone in addition to 
French and British Headquarters already there, the Rhineland High 
Commission with its staff of 130 odd and its reputed requirements of billets 
for 100 families as well as the General Headquarters of the Belgian Army of 
Occupation. It is precisely such bodies as these, the accommodation of 
which makes great demands on the civil population. The housing of 30 to 
40 foreign married officers in a medium-sized town makes far more call upon 
the feelings of the local population and the efforts of the German authorities 
than the requirements of three or four thousand young soldiers who are 
housed in barracks and are only evident in the street life of the town. I antici- 
pate thercfore loud and long complaints from the Germans in the 3rd zone 
when the evacuation of Coblenz becomes a fact.'8 

26. I have sent a copy of this despatch to the British High Commissioner 
at Coblenz. 

I have, &c., 
J. H. Macowan 


18 In a minute of November 1 Sir V. Wellesley stated : ‘Mr. Mac Gowan [sic] undoubtedly 
puts his finger on the right spot when he says that the aim of Germany is to establish an 
economic hegemony over Europe. .. . But a policy of economic penetration, carried out on 
well organised lines and with a definite political purpose, is a very insiduous [sic] thing for 
quite apart from its natural economic effects it can so easily become the forerunner of the 
revival of militarism. There can be little doubt that before the war it was largely respon- 
sible, if not actually [?for] the creation of the military spirit, at any rate for the fostering of 
it. What I think is most to be feared is German economic penetration in Russia on a big 
scale as soon as the Bolshevik régime disappears and law and order is reestablished. That 
might easily lead to an alliance or at any rate a benevolent neutrality on the part of Russia 
in case of a future war. At present nothing can be done in Russia so that Bolshevism may be 
something of a blessing in disguise. If by that time the rest of Europe has disarmed, Ger- 
many may become the dominant Power in Europe & again develope [sic] aggressive tenden- 
cies. However this is all very speculative. All that need concern us for the present is to 
realise that the German economic weapon is a danger and that if it can be countered at all 
it can probably only be done by other Powers adopting the same weapon.’ Further minutes 
expressed general approval of Mr. Magowan’s despatch and Foreign Office despatch 
No. 1434 to Berlin of November 6 requested Sir H. Rumbold to thank Mr. Magowan ‘for 
his interesting and stimulating review of the present situation’. 
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No. 189 


Mr. Seeds (Coblenz) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 29) 
No. 142 [C 7981/969/18] 


COBLENZ, October 22, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have read with much interest Mr. Consul Magowan’s despatch No. 26 
of the 12th instant addressed to H.M. Ambassador at Berlin on Germany’s 
present international situation.' With the great mass of this thought- 
provoking report I am in complete agreement. As regards a few other 
portions of Mr. Magowan’s despatch I have the honour, however, to submit 
the following observations. As the points in question are primarily concerned 
not so much with facts as with opinions, I may be allowed to justify my 
remarks in some measure by recalling my four years’ service in post-war 
Germany (in such diverse posts as Berlin and Munich)? and an acquaintance, 
dating from earliest youth, with Germans and their language. 

I cannot share Mr. Magowan’s optimism as to possibilities of conflict 
between the new Germany and British interests having become remote. 
German commercial and economic efforts may well develop into renewed 
‘colonial and marine aspirations’, while such things as the Eastern frontier, 
the Anschluss and a possible recrudescence of militarism may in time touch 
the paramount British interest of Peace very closely. The possibilities will 
become all the more serious if Mr. Magow[a]n’s ‘long view of the European 
future’ (para. 6 of his despatch) proves justified. A long view 1s, of course, 
liable to lose itself in a fog of contradictory hypotheses: but, admitting the 
correctness of the forecast, nothing but harm to British interests can accrue 
from a German hegemony in the form of a ‘leadership of an economically 
and financially interdependent United States of Europe’. Pre-war Germans 
were apt to picture their country as a Super-Nation hemmed in by a British 
Empire whose size was due to luck and whose apparent strength was little 
more than a fiction. I cannot but feel that a German renascence, even in the 
comparatively mild form prophesied by Mr. Magowan, will cause the 
Germans again to ask themselves whether the British Empire is not a soap- 
bubble, and direct their policy accordingly. The fact that since the war our 
Dominions have become more and more independent of Great Britain does 
ease the situation somewhat from our point of view: a grasping Great 
Britain holding down a vast Empire is, politically, an easier game for 
diplomatic attack than a loosely-knit federation of independent nations. 
World-opinion does count in these matters; and England refusing to spare, 
out of her wealth, a ‘place in the sun’ to Germany is very different to gallant 
and rising New Zealand, for instance, insisting on her rights in the South 
Pacific.3 But, nevertheless, the new Germany will not lose much time in 

1 See No. 188, enclosure. 

2 Mr. Seeds had been First Secretary to H.M. Embassy at Berlin 1919-20 and H.M. 


Consul-General at Munich 1920-3. 
3 The preceding sentence was omitted from the version of this despatch in Confidential 
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claiming the rewards of her economic leadership and superior efficiency very 
much on the lines with which we were acquainted before the war. In such 
circumstances British co-operation would mean concessions at our own 
expense, for we are already somewhat at a loss to provide Italy with room for 
expansion without loss to ourselves and the number of Albanias in this world 
is limited. It 1s generally possible to answer a mere acquaintance’s tale of 
grief by words of sympathy alone: a friend’s troubles on the other hand 
require one to dive into one’s pocket. 

It will be observed that the foregoing agrees with Mr. Magowan’s opinion 
that the Germans have not changed since the war as regards their ambitions 
and craving for expansion. It only develops the view as touching British 
interests. 

In a somewhat similar manner I agree in discounting the reactionary and 
militaristic organisations of all kinds: my impression being that they have 
become slightly ridiculous, and even boresome, in average German eyes. 
But, I would add, only for the moment. The love of marching, demonstrating 
and working in organised and pseudo-patriotic bands is ingrained in the 
German character. Such organisations are, perhaps, looked upon now 
rather as nuisances which have served Germany not a whit: but, once the 
Rhineland evacuation and other immediate aims have been secured, the 
‘patriots’ will no longer represent a wearisome nagging and kicking against 
the pricks but, together with all the physical-training and kindred societies, 
an outward manifestation of the renascence of Germany. Their influence on 
the German moral will then increase and have to be taken into consideration, 
and there is no blinking the fact that the German, when buoyant and hopeful 
and conscious of strength, is not an acco[m]modating or mild-mannered 
individual. 

The renascence of Germany is, in view of the German character, not to be 
contemplated without a certain anxiety. The German’s rebound from 
humility to arrogance is notorious to all who know him. The Rhineland 
occupation, the Eastern Frontier, etc., keep him at present in a chastened 
mood: the ‘fetters of Versailles’ remind him of the 1918 catastrophe and warn 
him that he must walk warily if he is to cast them from him. These seem, 
however, in a fair way to being loosed one by one, thanks to Germany’s 
excellent diplomatic position. The evacuation of the Rhineland (with its 
bitter reminder of the past and the bogey of a possible continuation beyond 
1935) together with the certainty that, once evacuated, it cannot be re- 
occupied, will alone produce a remarkable effect—not, I am afraid, quite 
the effect which we all desire and hope for. 

If I may say so without exposing myself to the charge of being anti- 
German, Mr. Magowan’s suggested ‘constructive cooperation with the 
Reich’ strikes me as an erroneous and even dangerous line of policy. It 
savours rather of a certain aspect of the post-1870 British attitude to the 
German Empire. Inspired to a large extent by sympathy for a young and 


Print. In that version the following sentence began: ‘In any case, the new Germany will 
probably not lose...’ 
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virile nation, we did constructively cooperate—by numerous concessions 
and benevolences—in the work of consolidating and expanding Germany. 
This, however, brought to the British nation nothing but hatred and abuse 
from the German people, and to the London Foreign Office a long series of 
recriminations and even threats from the Wilhelmstrasse: diplomatic peace 
was constantly disturbed by ticklish incidents while the World Peace eventu- 
ally suffered in the catastrophe of 1914. At present, British sentiment would 
seem to favour a similar sympathetic cooperation with the German Republic. 
The motives underlying this sympathy are admirable in themselves. But 
putting aside the relatively unimportant consideration that British advances 
are suspect in many German quarters as designedly entailing bad relations 
between Germany and the Soviets, a British Realpolitiker should examine 
the situation in the light of past and recent history, of the German character, 
and of the need for prudence in the future. 

Ever since Versailles the British Government have consistently shown the 
greatest readiness to see the German point of view and to shape as far as 
possible the policy of the ex-Allies in that direction even at the cost of 
considerable misunderstandings with France. And yet, at the present moment 
when British policy has almost secured the great object of general reconcilia- 
tion, the tendency of the Germans is towards the stubborn French and away 
from the well-meaning British. So much so that when France disappoints 
expectations, the German press is apt to ascribe this to Great Britain’s 
manoeuvres to prevent too good an understanding between France and 
Germany! 

The great and the bad qualities of the Teuton make Germany a potential 
danger to an extent which France, properly handled, can never attain. 
Past history is not encouraging to constructive cooperation with the forces of 
aggression. Probably the Roman Emperors who invited the Goths to settle 
within their territories thought they were following a large-minded line of 
policy. 

It may be argued that Germany will busy herself with economic develop- 
ment to the exclusion of territorial or military questions. That were a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, more especially if our own industrial- 
ists and financiers could be included therein by working agreements: one is 
inclined to believe, furthermore, that such a policy should commend itself to 
German commonsense. But I see no guarantee whatever of this. Rather do I 
see her, once Rhineland Evacuation and similar problems have been nicely 
settled, combining her economic advance with a dogged pursuit of a highly 
rectified Eastern Frontier. Is the word ‘constructive’ to mean that we are, 
even tacitly, to encourage a spoliation (or perhaps another Partition) of 
Poland? Or are we so confident of our persuasive powers to deter Germany 
from realising a natural ambition? Would not any form of cooperation with 
Germany enable her still more effectively to play her obvious policy of 
juggling with Great Britain, France and Russia? 

By all means let the British Government and public lose no opportunity of 
showing sympathy to this country, but let us be chary of a course of action 
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which will bring us, firstly, French resentment, secondly, German ingratitude, 
and lastly, a result which cannot be foreseen but for which we would have to 
bear both the responsibility and the blame. Cooperation with Germany, 
certainly: in the sense that only by a sympathetic and open understanding of 
other nations can we promote the reign of reason in international politics. 
But no active cooperation, however much it may be recommendcd to us as a 
means of leading Germany into the way we think she should go. For that is 
Utopia. 
I have, &c., 
WILLIAM SEEDS 


No. 190 


Lord Cushendun to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 78 Telegraphic [C 7791/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 24, 1928, 7 p.m. 


Following for Mr. Parker Gilbert from Sir Warren Fisher.! 

Cutcheon, Bate, Hopkins, Leith-Ross and I had a talk this afternoon. 

We suggest for your consideration following amendment in your draft 
terms of reference :? 

After ‘expressed and’ continue ‘the nature of the arrangements by which 
in the opinion of the Committce the debt could be capitalized and, as 
opportunity permits, commercialized’. 


1 Permanent Secretary to H.M. Treasury. 

2 In a memorandum of October 16, Sir R. Hopkins and Sir W. Fisher had reported on a 
conversation with Mr. Parker Gilbert who had suggested the following terms of reference 
for the proposed expert committee on reparations: “The Committee is invited to consider 
and report to the signatory Governments and to the Reparation Commission upon the 
following subjects and matters related thereto: 

‘The fixation of the number and amounts of the Annuities hereafter to be paid by 
Germany in complete and definitive liquidation of her indebtedness to the Allied and 
Associated Powers for costs rising out of the war; the form or forms in which the indebted- 
ness shall be expressed and the arrangements by means of which it may be capitalized 
and commercialized; and the adaptation of the Experts’ Plan and the London Protocol 
of August 16, 1924, to the conditions of final settkement which may be recommended, 
including such changes in existing arrangements and organization as may be found 
desirable for that purpose. 


‘The signatory Governments undertake for themselves, and they request the Reparation 
Commission and the Organizations established under the Experts’ Plan, as well as all other 
authorities and agencies concerned, to assist the Committee to accomplish its task in every 
way consistent with existing treaties and agreements.’ 
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No. 191 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 25) 
No. 1773 [C 7936/394/18]* 
PARIS, October 24, 1928 


His Majesty’s representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit 
herewith copy of a note from the German Embassy to the Ambassadors’ 
Conference of the 20th October, respecting military control in Germany. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 191 


Note from Herr Rieth to M. Briand (Paris) 


Traduction PARIS, le 20 octobre 1928 
M. le Président, 

D’ordre de mon Gouvernement, j’ai Phonneur de porter a la connaissance 
de votre Excellence ce qui suit: 

Dans votre lettre du 20 aofit 1928,’ vous avez exposé le point de vue des 
Gouvernements représcntés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs au sujet de 
d’état actuel des négociations qui avaient été prévues dans le Protocole de 
Genéve de décembre 1926 pour la liquidation de certaines questions réglées 
par des accords intervenus entre le Gouvernement allemand, la Conférence 
des Ambassadeurs et la Commission militaire interalliée de Contrdle dans le 
domaine du désarmement, et qui ont été conduites depuis ce temps a Berlin 
entre le Ministére des Affaires étrangéres et les missions des Gouvernements 
représentés 4 la Conférence des Ambassadeurs. Vous avez, de plus, indiqué 
les conditions sous lesquelles les Gouvernements mentionnés ci-dessus 
croient possible le rappel des experts techniques attachés aux missions pour 
ces n€gociations. 

Dans votre lettre vous avez, M. le Président, trouvé a plusieurs reprises des 
paroles bienveillantes pour reconnaitre l’effort du Gouvernement allemand 
tendant a assurer, aprés le rappel de la Commission militaire interalliée de 
Contréle, l’exécution des dispositions internes allemandes qui restaient encore 
a prendre en vertu des accords susvisés. De son cété, le Gouvernement 
allemand n’hésite pas a exprimer, lui aussi, que les différents Gouvernements 
représentés 4 la Conférence des Ambassadeurs ont manifesté l’intention de 
faire avancer les négociations dans la mesure du possible. Si pourtant, dans 
votre lettre du 20 aodt, il y est a plusieurs reprises question de ce qu’il 
appartient au Gouvernement allemand de mener bientét ces négociations a 
un résultat satisfaisant, mon Gouvernement se permet de faire quelques 
remarques a ce sujet. 

Les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs 
n’ignorent pas quels charges et sacrifices impliquait pour |’Allemagne 
l’exécution des obligations de désarmement, en vertu de la Partie V du 

1 See No. 133, enclosure. 
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Traité de Versailles. Les mémes Gouvernements ont reconnu par le Protocoie 
de Genéve que |’Allemagne a pleinement satisfait a ces lourdes obligations. 
Par leur assentiment au rappel de la Commission de Contrdle ils ont prouvé 
que, de leur céteé, ils considéraient, eux aussi, qu’une situation nouvelle avait 
été créée qui rendait possible que les autres négociations, qui étaient encore 
nécessaires avec le Gouvernement allemand, ne seraient plus conduites par 
lintermédiaire d’un organisme collectif et pourvu de droits spéciaux, mais 
par la voie diplomatique. D’aprés l’avis des experts des deux cétés, il était 
certain d’avance que ces négociations devraient nécessiter un espace de 
temps assez long parce que, surtout dans les domaines de la transformation 
de la police allemande et de laliénation des anciens batiments militaires en 
excédent, il s’agissait de prendre encore des mesures demandant beaucoup de 
temps. 

Le Gouvernement allemand croit que le résultat satisfaisant des négocia- 
tions ne dépend pas sculement de sa propre attitude, mais également de 
l’attitude des Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs, 
et qu’il importe que, dans la liquidation des quelques points restants, la 
situation nouvelle sera prise en considération des deux cétés pour chercher 
un arrangement é¢quitable en tenant compte de tous les intéréts militaires, 
économiques et financiers en cause. II est persuadé que la poursuite des 
négociations n’implique pas des difficultés essentielles inhérentes a la matiére, 
et qu'il s’agit plutot de questions pour la discussion desquelles la voie 
diplomatique avec ses organes normaux semble suffisante. Si le Gouverne- 
ment allemand a donc vu avec satisfaction que, dans la lettre du 20 aoift, la 
possibilité est prévue de rappeler, le cas échéant, les experts techniques 
jusqu’a la date du 1° octobre 1928, il regrette, d’autre part, que les Gouverne- 
ments représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs ont lintention de 
subordonner ce rappel a la réalisation de certaines conditions. D’aprés l’avis 
du Gouvernement allemand, le reglement de la plupart des points mentionnés 
dans cet ordre d’idées n’offre pas de grandes difficultés quant au fond, en 
présence d’une bonne volonté réciproque, tandis que l’exécution demandera 
encore un certain délai pour des raisons techniques. 

Pourtant, en un point, avis du Gouvernement allemand différe en 
principe totalement : Les Gouvernements représentés 4 la Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs sont d’avis que, pour le réglement de la question de la police, 
ainsi que dans la question des anciens batiments militaires, des constatations 
sur place par les experts sont nécessaires. Le Gouvernement allemand ne 
saurait s¢ ranger a cet avis. Les Gouvernements intéressés n’ignorent point 
que le Gouvernement allemand n’est pas obligé d’admettre de telles consta- 
tations. Toutefois, pour l’attitude de mon Gouvernement, ce n’est pas la 
situation juridique qui prédomine. Pour le Gouvernement allemand et pour 
le peuple allemand la signification essentielle du rappel de la Commission de 
Contréle consistait justement en ceci, que tout contréle des Gouvernements 
représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs était maintenant terminé. 
Le fait que des experts militaires vont de nouveau procéder a des constata- 
tions sur place serait ressenti, sous quelque forme que ces constatations se 
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fassent, comme la reprise du contréle militaire. Mon Gouvernement regrette 
donc de devoir rejeter une procédure qui serait de nature a provoquer une 
surprise justifiée parmi le peuple allemand, et a porter atteinte a la marche 
jusqu’a présent tranquille des négociations. I] convient d’ajouter que des 
constatations sur place par des experts sont, de l’avis de mon Gouvernement, 
superflues en fait. D’aprés l’exposé de la lettre du 20 aoit, il paraitrait que 
de telles constatations dans le domaine de la transformation de la police sont 
considérées comme désirables uniquement dans le but de permettre aux 
experts de se convaincre que |’Allemagne a rempli ses obligations. Pour 
procurer aux Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs 
la certitude désirée, il suffit d’une communication officielle correspondante 
du Gouvernement allemand, qui, dans le cadre de ses obligations, est 
toujours prét 4 donner de tels renseignements. 

En ce qui concerne l’accord a réaliser au sujet des types pour la transforma- 
tion des anciens batiments militaires, le Gouvernement allemand estime que 
cette maniére de procéder est contraire au but poursuivi, pour la raison que 
les circonstances pour chacun des batiments sont tellement différentes que 
la fixation de types rigides ne faciliterait pas la transformation, mais la 
rendrait, au contraire, plus difficile. Mon Gouvernement est, au contraire, 
d’avis que le réglement de cette question, pour autant qu’elle n’est pas 
encore résolue par les dispositions déja prises dans une large mesure, peut 
étre réalisé sans grandes difficultés du moment qu'elle est traitée, 4 l’encontre 
de ce qui a été fait jusqu’a présent, selon des vues larges. Mon Gouverne- 
ment a donc lintention de proposer? aux Gouvernements représentés a la 
Conférence des Ambassadeurs de ne pas considérer individuellement, comme 
cela a été le cas jusqu’a présent, chaque batiment méme le moins important 
(bureaux, habitations pour familles, réfectoires, lavanderies, mess, prisons 
militaires, latrines), mais de prendre en considération seulement les installa- 
tions qui intéressent vraiment les Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence 
des Ambassadeurs au point de vue militaire et de chercher dans les négocia- 
tions une solution, non pas pour chaque batiment individuellement, mais 
pour l’ensemble d’un groupe de batiments interdépendants. A cette occasion, 
je me permets de faire remarquer que, dans cet ordre d’idées, la phrase qui se 
trouve ajoutée entre parenthéses a votre lettre, ‘la transformation devant 
d’ailleurs étre effectuée dans tous les cas par I’Etat allemand ou par l’acqué- 
reur,’ peut préter a confusion. Dans la phrase précédente, dans laquelle est 
demandée la fixation d’un programme pour la vente ‘ou’ la transformation 
des batiments, votre lettre méme fait apparaitre qu’il n’est pas question, en 
principe, d’une demande de vente ‘et’ de transformation. Ceci est, d’ailleurs, 
en accord avec les négociations ayant eu lieu jusqu’a présent. 

A la fin de votre lettre, vous avez mentionné, M. le Président, deux ques- 
tions qui n’ont pas de rapport avec le groupe de questions traitées auparavant, 
attendu qu’elles concernent l’application des dispositions allemandes au 


2 In an aide-mémoire of November 14 to the Secretariat-General of the Conference of 
Ambassadors the German Embassy in Paris stated that the preceding phrase should have 
read: ‘Mon Gouvernement tient donc a proposer’, &c. 
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sujet de l’interdiction d’associations militaires et d’organisations de réserve, 
c’est-a-dire le manuel du ‘Stahlhelm’ et le Grenzschutz de la Prusse orientale. 

Mon Gouvernement a constaté avec satisfaction que les Gouvernements 
représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs n’ont pas Vintention de 
rouvrir la discussion au sujet de cette dernicre question. En effet, de l’avis 
de mon Gouvernement, les discussions au sujet de ce point, et tout spéciale- 
ment la note verbale allemande du 17 mai 1927,3 et les discussions subsé- 
quentes en été 1927 ont apporté de la clarté au sujet de la dissolution des 
organisations militaires locales et aux frontiéres dans la Prusse orientale et 
aussi sur ce que sont devenues les armes ayant appartenu a ces organisations. 
En ce qui concerne la question du livre ‘Stahlhelm,’ mon Gouvernement 
s'est engagé, au cours des discussions avec la Conférence des Ambassadeurs 
de fin 1926, a faire le nécessaire pour que l’ancien manuel du ‘Stahlhelm’, 
qui était alors en vigueur, soit supprimé. Cette obligation a été remplie sans 
délai. Lorsque, malgré cela, quelques-uns des Gouvernements représentés a 
la Conférence des Ambassadeurs ont eu des doutes si effectivement l’ancien 
livre du ‘Stahlhelm’ avait été supprimé, le Gouvernement allemand, dans le 
but de dissiper ces doutes, a résolu de demander au ‘Stahlhelm’ de publier 
un nouveau manuel. Le nouveau manuel a été officiellement porté a la 
connaissance de l’Ambassade de France a Berlin au début de janvier dernier. 
Dans sa forme et dans son fond, il représente quelque chose de tout a fait 
neuf qui différe essentiellement de l’ancien manuel et qui est en conformité 
avec les dispositions allemandes au sujet de l’interdiction des organisations 
militaires. Aucun des Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs n’a jusqu’a présent fait des observations au sujet de ce 
nouveau manuel. Mon Gouvernement ne voit donc pas ce qui a pu motiver 
Yexposé dans votre lettre du 20 aout, quelles sont les objections que les 
Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs soulévent 
maintenant et sur quoi ces objections sont fondées. 

Enfin, mon Gouvernement a ’honneur d’attirer encore l’attention sur le 
point suivant: D’aprés la lettre du 20 aoit, les Gouvernements représentés a 
la Conférence des Ambassadeurs semblent étre d’avis que l’application des 
dispositions allemandes concernant l’interdiction des associations militaires 
et des organisations de réserve appartient aux questions qui doivent étre 
suivies par les experts. Mon Gouvernement ne pourrait adopter cette 
maniére de voir. L’assurance de l’application de ces dispositions est une 
obligation, dont l’accomplissement incombe d’une fagon permanente au 
Gouvernement allemand, et cette obligation sera observée par lui. Déja, en 
vertu de l’article 203 du Traité de Versailles, il appartenait seulement a la 
Commission militaire interalliée de Contréle de surveiller les dispositions 


3 No copy of this note verbale appears to have been transmitted to the Foreign Office. 
At the meeting of the allied experts in Berlin on May 4, 1927, Major Pulinx reported a 
discussion with Dr. Forster regarding the technicalities of the suppression of the Grenz- 
schutz begun in 1924. Dr. Forster’s reply to these discussions was contained in nole verbale 
No. II F. 1618 of May 17, 1927, addressed to the Belgian Legation, and it was discussed at 
the meeting of experts on May 28, 1927, at which it was decided to transmit a translation 
to the Allied Military Committee of Versailles. 
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du traité pour l’exécution desquelles une limite de temps avait été fixée. 
On peut donc d’autant moins reconnaitre qu’aprés le rappel de la Com- 
mission de Contrdéle, les experts techniques adjoints aux missions a Berlin 
pour les négociations au sujet de la liquidation de certains points non encore 
réglés dans le domaine du désarmement puissent étre saisis de la surveillance 
d’obligations incombant au Gouvernement allemand pour lesquelles une 
telle limite n’a pas été fixée. Le Gouvernement allemand, qui est toujours 
résolu a observer scrupuleusement toutes les obligations de désarmement qui 
lui incombent en vertu de la Partie V du Traité de Versailles, ne peut donc 
voir quelle a pu étre la raison pour laquelle les Gouvernements représentés 
a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs rattachentle rappel des experts a l’observa- 
tion de la part du Gouvernement allemand d’obligations permanentes, en 
demandant au sujet d’une de ces obligations une nouvelle assurance spéciale. 


Veuillez, &c., 
RIETH 


No. 192 


Earl Granville (Brussels) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 29) 
No. 841 [C 7982/49/18] 


BRUSSELS, October 25, 1928 
My Lord, 

With reference to my telegrams Nos. 37 and 38! of the 2oth instant, I have 
the honour to inform you that Mr. Parker Gilbert came to Brussels on the 23rd 
instant, had long interviews with the Prime Minister, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and the Minister of Finance and was received by the King. He left 
for Berlin the same evening. 

2. I called on M. Hymans yesterday and he talked to me very freely and 
openly about the views of the Belgian Government on the subject of the 
proposed negotiations for the regulation of the German debt. M. Hymans 
explained that the Belgian Government would not of course oppose the 
fixation and mobilisation or ‘commercialisation’ of the debt if it was desired 
by the other Allies, but they were not at all anxious for it and really greatly 
preferred the continuation of the Dawes Plan. In the first place they could 
not resist a fear that a fixation of the debt might come to mean some reduc- 
tion; they were in a slightly different position from the other Allies as they 
alone received under the Dawes Plan more than was required to pay their 
debts to America, but these payments were absolutely indispensable to them 
as it was only they which allowed them to balance their budget and, in fact, 
to live. He added, in confidence, that the Belgian Government did not at all 
appreciate the idea of receiving a lump sum in settlement of their claims; so 
long as they received the annuities there was no difficulty in dealing with 


1 Nos. 185-6. 
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them, but if they received a lump sum the public would at once begin to 
demand all sorts of expenditure, reduction of taxes, etc. 

3. As to the seat of the proposed conference, M. Hymans was opposed to 
the choice of Berlin as he argued that if the conference met there the German 
negotiators would be too directly under the influence of various financial and 
business groups. I said that I had seen it suggested in the Press that Brussels 
should be selected and asked him whether there was any foundation for that; 
he replied that that question had not yet been considered by his Government 
and avoided committing himself, but I gained the impression that he liked 
the idea. 

4. As to the composition of the conference or committee, M. Hymans 
expressed himself as being strongly in favour of independent experts. I 
suggested the danger that such independent experts might deal with the 
business from too exclusively a financial point of view and leave out of 
account political considerations, and it would be very disagreeable if the 
Governments, or any of them, had to refuse to ratify an agreement come to 
by the experts. M. Hymans quite agreed, but maintained that the men who 
were likely to be chosen as experts by the various Governments would be 
sure to be the sort of men who would be in close touch with their respective 
Governments and would fully realise the necessity of considering the political 
as well as the financial aspects of the question. His objection to officials 
forming the committee was that they would constantly be telegraphing to 
their Governments for instructions and causing delay. I said that I had seen 
it suggested in the Belgian Press that M. Theunis? and M. Francqui would 
be the Belgian representatives; M. Hymans said that they had not yet 
reached the point of considering who their experts should be, but those two 
names naturally came into one’s mind as eminently suitable. 

5. M. Hymans told me that he had been most favourably impressed by 
Mr. Parker Gilbert and added that the latter had expressed great hopes of 
getting the German Government to make the first move within two or three 
weeks. 

6. The Belgian Press, even since Mr. Churchill’s conversations at Paris, 
has been very full of articles and comments on the situation. What has been 
said in the Press really coincides very well with what M. Hymans said to me, 
though of course couched in stronger language. There is evidently a very 
strong and general fear in Belgium that she may be relegated to an inferior 
place in the discussions and that her special claims may be forgotten. 
Supposing that were to happen, a very large, and unjustly large, share of the 
blame would quite certainly be put on Great Britain. If it were possible for 
some inspired expression of opinion to appear in the English Press to show 
that Belgian claims are not forgotten in England, I think it might have a 
useful effect.3 


2 M. Georges Theunis, a prominent financial expert and a Belgian Minister of State, had 


been Prime Minister of Belgium 1921-5. 
3 In transmitting a copy of this despatch to the Treasury on November 6, the Foreign 
Office stated that Lord Cushendun did not consider such a press statement either practicable 
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7. The Belgian Press is of course full of references to the question of the 
Marks; one paper quoted ‘Pertinax’4 as declaring that M. Poincaré intended 
strongly to support the Belgian claim in this connection. I was agreeably 
surprised that M. Hymans never mentioned this subject in his conversation 
with me. 

I have, &c., 
GRANVILLE 


or desirable. In view of the likelihood that His Majesty’s Government would be exclusively 
blamed for an eventual settlement unsatisfactory to Belgium, it was important that ‘His 
Majesty’s Government should be closely associated with the French Government through- 
out the negotiations and that it should never be allowed to appear that they are less sensible 
of Belgian interests than are the French Government.’ 

4 Pseudonym of M. André Géraud, a French political journalist. 


No. 193 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 27) 
No. 1785 [C 7970/394/18] 


PARIS, October 26, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform Your Lordship that the German Chargé 
d’Affaires handed to His Majesty’s Embassy on October 24th a copy of the 
note to the Ambassadors’ Conference respecting the withdrawal from 
Germany of the military experts, copies of which were enclosed in my 
despatch No. 1773! of October 24th. In communicating this document to 
His Majesty’s Embassy, M. von Rieth emphasised the insuperable objections 
entertained by the German government to the execution by the military 
experts of any inspections or verifications. M. von Rieth explained that the 
German government held that the experts had no legal right to make such 
inspections, but that it was not on legal grounds that the German attitude was 
based. The German government were afraid that such inspections would 
reawaken opinion in Germany to the fact that military control was still in 
being; this fact would be made the excuse for a Nationalist attack on the 
German government which might well become the occasion of their downfall ; 
and in any case relations between Germany and the former allied Powers, 
particularly France, would be rendered more difficult at the very moment 
when big and difficult questions were about to become the subject of a 
first-class negotiation. To a suggestion that it was surely unnecessary for a 
few short inspections by officers in civilian clothing to become the subject of 
general public knowledge and of a violent political campaign, M. von Rieth 
replied that, however small and few the inspections might be, it would be 
impossible to keep them secret. Was it not the case that throughout these 
negotiations the German government had been told that the inspections 
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were designed to save the faces of the French government and to satisfy 
French public opinion? If then the fact that the principle of inspections had 
been accepted by the German government was announced in France, how 
could it be kept secret in Germany, and a whole series of difficulties for the 
German government was inevitable. M. von Rieth explained that he was 
making these observations to His Majesty’s Embassy in particular because he 
and his government realised the moderating part which His Majesty’s 
Government and His Majesty’s Embassy had played throughout the negotia- 
tions respecting the withdrawal of the experts. The German government 
were in these circumstances most anxious that His Majesty’s Government 
should clearly understand the reasons for which they were compelled to 
refuse inspections. 

2. To turn now to the German note itself. Paragraphs 1 to 5? call for no 
comment from me. You will notice, however, that no reference is made to 
the liquidation of the four questions mentioned in paragraph 3 of the 
Conference note of August 2oth,? viz. (a) instruction of General Staff Officers ; 
(6) manual of instructions for Reichswehr; (c) railway organisation; 
(d) Wilhelmshaven dossiers. I suggest that it would be desirable to obtain an 
immediate report from the experts as regards the progress made with the 
liquidation of these four questions during the last three months. 

3. Paragraph 6 of the German note states that it should be sufficient for 
the Conference to receive from the German government so far as reduction 
and re-distribution of the police are concerned an official communication to 
the effect that the German obligations have been fulfilled. It is specifically 
stated in paragraph 7 (1) of the Conference note of August 2oth that ‘La 
Conférence a été informée que la réduction et la répartition des effectifs de 
police se poursuivaifen]t suivant les accords déja intervenus, et que les 
opérations principales pourraient étre considérées comme achevées au 31 
décembre 1928’ and that ‘Sans attendre cette date les gouvernements qu’elle 
représente auraient les apaiscments nécessaires si le Gouvernement allemand 
communiquait aux experts les projets des budgets d’états et les projets des 
budgets de quelques communes pour 1929 et s’il les invitait 4 procéder a 
quelques consta[ta]tions sur place, la ot la réorganisation sera[it] déja 
terminée’. In these circumstances it seems that so far as police reduction and 
re-distribution is concerned all that is required is to wait until December 31st 
when the inspections and the communication of the budgetary details 
should, if the Germans have been making a reasonable effort during the last 
5 months of the year, become automatically unnecessary. It will presumably 
be desirable to obtain early information from the experts on this point and 
also respecting the progress made regarding the passage by the German 
authorities of the outstanding legislative measures and the administrative 
and police instructional regulations. 

4. Paragraph 7 of the German note objects to the Conference proposal 


2 The paragraphs in the filed text of the enclosure in No. 191 are not numbered. 
3 The paragraphs in the text of this note printed as the enclosure in No. 133 are not 
numbered. 
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to inspect certain ‘type’ military establishments. The German note 1s 
indeed none too clear as to how the German government do propose to 
proceed in this matter. It seems, however, that they object to the institution 
of ‘type’ establishments as being too rigid and likely to interfere with their 
freedom of action in converting the establishments to differing commercial 
and industrial uses. They apparently want the interested governments to 
confine themselves to dealing with those portions of the establishments which 
are directly military, i.e. generally speaking, barracks, omitting offices, 
married lodgings, messes, wash-houses, lavatories, etc., and ‘to try to find in 
the negotiations a solution not for each building individually but for the 
whole of a group of interdependent buildings’. If the experts had in fact to 
find a solution for all the groups of inter-dependent buildings, the result 
might be an indefinite prolongation of their mission. The Conference pro- 
posal for the institution and inspection of ‘type’ establishments, though 
perhaps as the Germans state too simple and rigid for practical application, 
seemed likely to lead to much more speedy withdrawal. I suggest that, in 
view of the German attitude, it should be considered whether it would not 
be possible for the experts to draw up a few general rules according to which 
the Germans should transform the strictly military parts of the establishments. 
The experts could then be withdrawn and the German government would in 
due course communicate to the interested governments details of the action 
taken in accordance with those rules, and on a fixed programme as indicated 
in the Conference note of August 2oth. 

5. Paragraphs 8, 9 and 10 of the German note deal with Stahlhelm, 
Grenzschutz and Associations. In this respect all the Conference note asked 
for was an undertaking that ‘there do not exist and that the German govern- 
ment will not allow to exist on their different frontiers any illegal military 
activity, any territorial organisation not provided for by the Treaty,* or any 
armament or military depot not authorised by the Control Commission 
under Article 168 of the Treaty’. Possibly the grudging statements contained 
in paragraph 10 of the German note: ‘l’assurance de l’application des 
dispositions allemandes concernant l’interdiction des associations militaires 
et des organisations de réserve est une obligation dont l’accomplissement 
incombe d’une fagon permanente au Gouvernement allemand et cette 
obligation sera observée par lui’, and again: ‘Le Gouvernement allemand 
est toujours résolu a observer scrupuleusement toutes les obligations de 
désarmement qui lui incombent en vertu de la partie V du Traité de Ver- 
sailles’, may be considered to be equivalent to the undertaking required, 
though a more definite statement under this heading may be considered 
desirable. 

6. I should be glad to receive your observations on the German note and 
on the above suggestions with the least possible delay. Despite the somewhat 
unsatisfactory character of the German reply, I am still hopeful that, if the 
German government have made a reasonable effort during the last three 
months and will continue to make such an effort until the end of the year, it 

4 Of Versailles. 
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may be possible by that date to secure the withdrawal of the experts in 
agreement with the French government. 
I have, &c., 
W. TYRRELL 


No. 194 


Memorandum by Field-Marshal Sir G. Milne: 
[W 5111/31/38] 


Secret GENERAL STAFF, WAR OFFICE, October 19282 


The Military Situation in Russia 


The menace of Russian aggression has been a disturbing factor in Eastern 
Europe throughout the last ten years. Each year has seen a recurrence of the 
‘war scare’ and each year has ended without rumour crystallizing into fact. 
Each year that passes leaves the States bordering U.S.S.R. in a sounder 
condition and more able to resist successfully any attempt at Russian 
aggressive action, and each year has made it more obvious that for the 
Bolsheviks to embark on a war of aggression would not only alienate such 
sympathy as they still retain abroad, but would very seriously jeopardise the 
stability of the Soviet régime itself. 

2. In June, 1928, the first of a series of secret reports came to hand, which 
was so at variance with my considered opinion that I felt unable to give any 
credence to it. Reports of this series, however, continued to be received and, 
since it is impossible to discredit them entirely, I am of opinion that the time 
has now arrived when their cumulative effect must seriously be considered. 

3. The contents of these reports, as received up-to-date, can be summarised 
broadly as follows :— 


(a) The internal situation in U.S.S.R. is so bad that fears are felt for the 
security of the Soviet régime. 

(b) The rising tide of discontent resulting from continued maladministra- 
tion is weakening the hold of the Communist Party on the people of 
Russia. 

(c) The army is for the moment loyal to the Government, but is becoming 
bewildered by perpetual changes of policy. If the authority of the 
Central Executive becomes suspect, the morale of the army will 
deteriorate, and one of the two main supports of the Government will 
be undermined. 

(d) The O.G.P.U., which constitutes the ultimate support of the Govern- 
ment, is being asked to undertake tasks beyond the capacity of its 
resources. Its efficiency, therefore, is growing less, a fact which causes 
anxiety to certain of the Soviet leaders. 


1 Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
2 Date as on filed copy which was received in the Foreign Office on October 26 under 
cover of a letter from the War Office also dated ‘October 1928’, not printed. 
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(e) Anti-Soviet tendencies are becoming increasingly evident throughout 
the U.S.S.R., and are, in certain cases, receiving active support from 
interested parties outside the country; they constitute a very definite 
threat to the stability of the Soviet régime. 

(f) The need for credits on a large scale is becoming daily more urgent, 
whilst it becomes more and more evident that such credits will not be 
forthcoming from foreign sources. 


4. The facts set out above give an outline of the situation with which, 
according to these reports, the Soviet leaders are now faced. It is necessary 
now to consider the various proposals which have been placed before them 
to meet this situation. These are:— 


(a) The adoption of energetic measures to obtain credits abroad, even at 
the expense of far-reaching concessions to foreign capital within the 
U.S.S.R. 

(>) The taking of steps to counteract anti-Soviet movements, within and 
without the U.S.S.R., anti-Semitism and excessive nationalism. 

(c) The formulation of measures to conciliate the peasants and to increase 
the industrial output. 

(d) The adoption of measures to assure a sufficient supply and reserve of 
essential food stuffs, both for the general population and for the Red 
Army. 

These measures are such as might be suggested by the dictates of ordinary 
common sense and prudence to meet the abnormal situation now existing 
within the U.S.S.R. 

5. Certain other proposals, however, are contained in these reports and it 
is these proposals which give an importance to them, unmerited in other 
circumstances. Beginning with the first report and continuing, almost 
without exception, throughout the whole series, 1s the proposal to embark on 
an aggressive war against Poland as being the only sure means of saving the 
Soviet régime and of distracting public attention from the internal political 
and economic situation. Direct and indirect references to this proposal are 
too numerous to quote, but their cumulative effect is to produce a conviction 
that the contemplation of war, as a solution of the difficulties of the present 
situation, has passed beyond the realins of academic discussion. 

6. The conclusion reached after a consideration of the information con- 
tained in these reports is that a very real danger exists that U.S.S.R. may 
well precipitate a war with Poland in a desperate gamble to restore the very 
critical internal situation with which it is faced. A consideration of the 
methods they will employ to bring about this conflict, the locality in which 
hostilities may be expected to take place, and the probable duration of such 
a war, do not seem to be matters which need be dealt with in the present 
paper. 

3 A letter of October 31 from the Foreign Office to the War Office commented as follows: 
“After a careful consideration of this question, Lord Cushendun has come to the conclusion 


that the situation does not as yet call for any departure from the attitude adopted up to now 
by His Majesty’s Government; viz. that of confining themselves to keeping a close watch 
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on the course of events. The most recent secret reports tend to show that the influence 
of the war party in Russia is waning and that the danger of an aggressive war by the Soviet 
Government has been, if not removed, at any rate postponed. Lord Cushendun does not 
consider it necessary in any case to convey a warning to the Polish Government on the 
subject, for it is clear from paragraph 3 of your letter under reply [cf. note 2 above] that the 
Polish authorities are already well aware of the dangers of the situation.’ 


No. 195 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 27, 3 p.m.) 
No. 72 Telegraphic [C 7977/969/18] 


BERLIN, October 27, 1928, 2.59 p.m. 


German Government very gratified at references made by Prime Minister 
to relations between Great Britain and Germany in his speech at the Albert 
Hall last night.' Herr de Haas observed to me this morning that this was the 
first time since the War that a British Prime Minister had spoken of ‘friendship 
with Germany’. 

I said I hoped that this speech would prove to the German Government 
and people how unfounded recent statements in the press and elsewhere had 
been regarding an estrangement between our two countries as a result of the 
Anglo-French naval compromise.? 


1 For the text of Mr. Baldwin’s speech at the tenth anniversary meeting of the League 
of Nations Union on October 26, see The Times, October 27, 1928, p. 7. 

2 In his despatch No. 815 of October 31, not printed, Sir H. Rumbold reported on press 
comments on Mr. Baldwin’s speech and stated: ‘From official and private conversations 
it is abundantly clear that the effect of the speech has been highly beneficial... . the 
speech proved particularly gratifying to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and it should go 
a long way towards dissipating the atmosphere of pessimism’ referred to in No. 181. 


No. 196 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
[C 7265/969/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 29, 1928 
Dear Tyrrell, 

I enclose herewith (1) a scheme for the proposed “Commission de Con- 
ciliation et de Constatation’ which Massigli communicated to Selby at 
Geneva,! and (2) a letter which I have been authorised to send to Massigli 
in reply. | 


™ Enclosure in No. 166. 
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I should be grateful if you would have it delivered to him provided you see 
no objection. 

Lord Cushendun, while unwilling to commit himself at this stage to any 
definite course of action with regard to this proposed Commission, fears that 
if no reply is sent to Massigli our silence may be taken for consent and that he 
might one fine day be presented with it officially, which would certainly be 
embarrassing. 

ORME SARGENT 


ENCLOsURE IN No. 196 
Letter from Mr. Sargent to M. Massigli (Paris)? 


FOREIGN OFFICE, -October 29, 1928 
My dear Massiglli, 

I have been carefully studying the memorandum which you sent to 
Selby at Geneva developing your ideas regarding the proposed ‘Commission 
de Constatation et de Conciliation’ as foreshadowed in point 2 of the com- 
muniqué issued as a result of the Geneva conversations. Like your memo. 
this letter has ‘un caractére purement officieux’, and does not profess to do 
anything more than to set forth some considerations which have occurred to 
me in examining your scheme. As yet H.M.G. have taken no decision in the 
matter nor are they likely to do so until Sir A. Chamberlain’s resumption of 
office next month. 

Now as regards your memo, we are I take it agreed that the task which the 
interested governments have set themselves is to formulate a scheme which 
takes into account Germany’s objection to a continuance of control while at 
the same time securing the requirements of the French Government, namely, 
the constitution of some machinery whereby alleged infractions of the 
demilitarisation clauses of the Treaty? may be summarily dealt with instead 
of the Powers concerned having either to bring every case formally before 
the Council, or else to leave them to accumulate unsettled. 

Assuming therefore that your suggested scheme meets French requirements 
my first thought was to consider how far a Commission constituted on the 
lines which you suggest will be likely to overcome the German objections. 
Certain points you make regarding the construction of the Commission 
would no doubt tend to quieten German suspicions, e.g. that it need not 
reside in the Rhineland; that it need not sit continuously, that when convoked 
it might meet at Geneva, and, that its members should be civilians. In fact, 
all these stipulations are, I should say, essential if we are to get rid of the idea 
that the Commission is merely a continuation of control in the Rhineland. 

For the same reason, however, it would seem equally essential that in the 
Commission Germany’s rights and powers should not be inferior or less 
effective than the rights and powers of the governments in whose interests 


2 The filed copy of this letter is the approved draft. 
3 Of Versailles. 
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the Rhineland has been demilitarised. I am encouraged to hope that you 
agree with this view since, among the advantages to be derived by the 
Germans in the acceptance of your scheme, you give prominence to the fact 
that ‘while Germany is not represented on the investigation commissions, 
in the new organism she would find herself on a footing of equality with the 
other Locarno Powers’. But would Germany in fact be represented in your 
commission on an equal footing? Could the German Government be per- 
suaded that its representative, as one member out of six, could count on 
receiving an impartial hearing and on carrying equal weight as all the other 
non-neutral members combined? 

If I have read your scheme aright you do not contemplate that the Com- 
mission should impose any decisions by majority vote, but that on the contrary 
whenever the Commission ‘ne se met pas d’accord sur la solution a adopter’ 
the question will be referred to the League Council. I grant you, therefore, 
that the Germans cannot complain that the Commission would impose 
decisions upon them against their will. On the other hand in a commission 
in which the Germans felt that practically in every question they would find 
themselves outvoted even though supported by the neutral chairman, what 
possible inducement would they have to cooperate with their colleagues in 
order to prevent a deadlock and to make concessions in order to reach an 
agreed solution? In fact I cannot conceive of her ever consenting to such an 
arrangement at any rate certainly not after 1935. After all, it must be 
recognised that although several governments are interested in the demilitar- 
isation of the Rhineland in practice there are in every dispute always and 
only two parties, 1.e. on the one hand Germany, and on the other, one or 
more of the governments in whose interests the Rhineland has been demilitari- 
sed. If therefore a ‘Commission de Conciliation’, to use M. Briand’s 
expression, 1s to be worthy of its name must not these two parties possess, 
both in form and in practice, equal rights and powers? If I might be allowed 
a criticism, I should say that in your scheme you have had in mind the 
Commission’s function of “constatation’ rather than its equally vital function 
of ‘conciliation’. In order to give full play to this latter function—‘concilia- 
tion’—the Commission ought, I feel sure, to approximate in composition & 
procedure as far as possible to the ‘Commissions de Conciliation’ set up 
between France and Germany and Belgium and Germany under the Treaties 
of Locarno. That is to say, it should be clearly recognised that the object of 
the Commission is to reconcile divergences of opinion between two equal 
parties and that, for this purpose, it is essential to give the ‘neutral’ element 
in the Commission the power to ‘départager’ these two parties when necessary. 

I wish you would think over these considerations and see whether it would 
not be possible to modify your scheme so as to take them into account more 
fully than does your present scheme. 

Finally, there is one other point I should like to put to you, and that is the 
relation between the Commission and the Council of the League. You say in 
your memorandum that the Commission ‘aura en quelque sorte une 


délégation des pouvoirs du Conseil’. I should like to go further than this and 
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to start on the assumption that the Commission is a direct creation of the 
Council and directly dependent upon it. I think this would be in accord with 
M. Briand’s views, for in a speech in the Senate on February 3rd [2nd]* he 
said, as you will remember, that an agreement should be reached ‘dans le 
cadre et au sein de la Société des Nations’. 

It is obvious that such League parentage would go a long way towards 
reconciling the German Govt. to the whole idea of a Commission, which at 
present rightly or wrongly is represented as an attempt on the part of the 
occupying Powers to wring a concession from Germany in order to perpetuate 
their right of control as opposed to that of the League. Unfortunately, 
owing to the German Chancellor having precipitated the evacuation question 
last September before any of us had had time really to study the question of 
setting up a Commission to facilitate the working application of Article 4 of 
the Treaty of Locarno, this question has got detached from the League where 
it properly belongs. This has certainly complicated the problem and made it 
harder to find a solution than if the question had been raised as one of purely 
League administration. It seems to me essential, therefore, to get the question 
back into ‘le cadre et au sein de la Société des Nations’. If so, don’t you 
agree that the line to take would be to argue that Article 4 of the Locarno 
Treaty has entrusted certain definite functions to the League; that it is for 
the Council to consider whether additional machinery is required to enable 
it to carry out these functions effectively, promptly and without friction; 
and that, if, therefore, the interested parties, as a result of negotiations fore- 
shadowed in the Geneva communiqué, can agree upon a draft scheme, they 
should submit it to the Council and invite the latter to authorise it and to 
apply it. 

O. G. S. 


4 See No. 156, note 6. 


No. 197 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 30, 8.45 p.m.) 
No. 74 Telegraphic [C 8091/49/18] 


BERLIN, October 30, 1928, 7.45 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 79.! 
Following for Treasury from Rowe Dutton. 
Parker Gilbert left unexpectedly for Paris last night. I therefore saw Jay” 


1 This telegram of October 29 is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. It was filed 
with a memorandum from the Treasury dated October 29, which, according to the docket, 
contained a message for the Agent General for Reparations Payments from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stating ‘that formal presentation to German Government of British 
and French statements is not contemplated, and suggesting that he should communicate 
less favourable statement to German Government and advise His Majesty’s Government 
on prospects’. 

2 Deputy Agent General for Reparation Payments. 
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in the hope of ascertaining whether any new development had arisen. He 
was however very reserved and appeared to know little of recent discussions. 
I therefore judged it best to tell him only that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hoped shortly to send Parker Gilbert informally copy of document setting out 
British views which had already been mentioned in their conversations. 
I will see Parker Gilbert on his return. 

My impression is that Germans are laying very great stress on independent 
committee and are very suspicious of French attitude on this point. But I 
have no definite confirmation of this. 

However, since heard that one object of Parker Gilbert’s journey is to see 
Pirelli in Paris. 


No. 198 


Lord Cushendun to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 1404 [C 8104/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 30, 1928 
Sir, 

The German Counsellor of Embassy, Herr Dieckhoff, called upon me this 
afternoon to communicate to me verbally, on the instructions of his Govern- 
ment, the views of the German Government on the subject of their participa- 
tion in the meeting of experts to consider the reparations problem. 

He handed me a memorandum (copy of which is enclosed) which he was 
careful to say was not a note, or even an aide-mémoire, but which he none the 
less read through to me as embodying what he had been instructed to say. 
Having done so, he proceeded to add some more detailed explanations. 

First, there was the question of American participation; it had been 
impossible to discuss this point at Geneva as America had not been repre- 
sented, but the German Government felt that it would be helpful if an 
American representative could be invited to take part in the discussions, and 
Mr. Parker Gilbert was himself also in favour of the idea. America had, 
further, a legal right in the matter as they were interested in the Dawes 
annuities. 

Secondly, the German Government were in favour of the selection of 
experts of independent character. They considered that if official repre- 
sentatives of the Governments were selected it would militate against the 
success of the investigation, and, moreover, it was unlikely in that case that 
America could agree to take part. On the question of the number of repre- 
sentatives, the German Government were in favour of three for each country, 
as they thought that more than one was essential for each country; they did 
not, however, insist on! three representatives if that were thought excessive, 
and would be quite ready to agree to two. 

On the third point, as to the time of the meeting of the committee, the 

1 The approved draft here included ‘more than’. 
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German Government considered that the present moment was the most 
propitious. It was desirable that the committee should complete its work 
between the time of the election of the American President on the 6th 
November and his entering into office on the 4th March next. There were, 
of course, great difficulties to be overcome; but if the committee met in 
December it should be possible to terminate their labours before March. 
The German Government would be quite willing that Berlin should be 
chosen as the place of meeting if that were thought the most convenient 
procedure, but it might perhaps be desirable that a first investigation should 
take place in some other capital such as Paris or Brussels, as had been done 
in the case of the Dawes enquiry; after, it would be possible, of course, to 
proceed to Berlin if so desired. 

I here intervened to enquire whether, if it was thought that Berlin was the 
best place for the meeting, the German Government would be willing to 
issue the necessary invitations. Herr Dieckhoff replied in the affirmative. 

In regard to the fourth point, Herr Dieckhoff said that the German 
Government attached great importance to the independent nature of the 
enquiry and considered that ultimate success depended on the latitude 
allowed to the committee. They had had a bad experience in the course of 
the Dawes enquiry in 1924. At that time the Americans considered that 
discussion should be unrestricted, but other parties had been in favour of the 
discussion proceeding on certain well-defined lines. This had led to difficulties 
which it had taken weeks to overcome. The German Government favoured 
the widest possible terms of reference. Legally and logically this was the best 
arrangement, more especially as the agreement which had been reached at 
Geneva did not lay down any restrictions. Latitude was essential if America 
was to be induced to participate. 

Fifthly, the German Government considered that the Reparations 
Commission should in some way be associated with the enquiry, preferably 
from the start. It would be recollected that when the Dawes Committee met 
in 1924 they received their mandate from the Reparations Commission. 
The Reparations Commission must be thought of from the beginning as they 
were the representatives of the creditors. 

I said it was probably true that the Reparations Commission must be 
brought in in some way, but enquired of Herr Dieckhoff in what way it was 
the idea of the German Government that they should be brought in from the 
beginning. 

Herr Dieckhoff replied that the six Governments, having reached agree- 
ment on the basis of the enquiry, might inform the Reparations Commission 
and invite it to co-operate in due time. 

I asked if I correctly understood him to mean that, in fact, the idea of the 
German Government was that while the Experts’ Committee were engaged 
in investigating the question, the Reparations Commission should be kept 
informed of developments and, if a conclusion were reached, that it should 
then be invited to set the necessary machinery in motion to give effect to the 
recommendations of the committee. 
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Herr Dieckhoff said that that was exactly the point of view of the German 
Government. 

Finally, Herr Dieckhoff said that there was the question of publicity. 
The press must, of course, be informed, but it was not desirable that they 
should be given too many details of the discussion as that would only have 
the effect of starting polemics. The German Government were very anxious 
that at each stage of the proceedings it should be arranged that there should 
be an agreed communiqué. So far as the present communication was concerned, 
he suggested that the press should be informed as follows :— 


‘As a result of the decision of the German Cabinet on Friday, the 26th 
October, concerning reparations, the German Chargé d’Affaires in 
London called on Lord Cushendun this afternoon and had a long conver- 
sation with him, in the course of which he communicated the views of the 
German Government in regard to the meeting of the experts.’ 


I told Herr Dieckhoff that I should be quite content to confine the 
information to the press to the formula he proposed. 

Herr Dieckhoff went on to say that he had received instructions from his 
Government to point out that the fact that they were not bringing up the 
question of the evacuation of the Rhineland in connexion with their com- 
munication on reparations must not be interpreted as if the German Govern- 
ment were satisfied with the solution as regards the evacuation of the 
Rhineland which had been reached at Geneva. They had been deeply 
disappointed with the results of the discussion at Geneva and did not feel 
that either the legal position or the political one arising out of the Locarno 
policy had been appreciated at their proper value. On the question of the 
commission of investigation for the Rhineland, the German Government felt 
that there was very little chance of taking the question of evacuation up with 
any chance of a solution, for the reason that they were unable to accept the 
extension of the powers of the commission of investigation desired by France 
beyond 1935. 

Herr Dieckhoff asked me whether I had any observations to make on the 
communication which he had made to me of which he could inform his 
Government. 

I told Herr Dieckhoff that the question concerned my colleagues as much 
as myself and I would prefer to reserve my observations till later, although I 
added in response to a further enquiry by Herr Dieckhoff that broadly 
speaking I thought the views of the German Government on the question of 
the committee of experts would not be found to differ widely from those of my 
Government. If there was any exception to this, it would probably be as 
regards the view of the German Government about the extension of the 
powers of the commission of investigation beyond 1935. I recalled to Herr 
Dieckhoff what had passed at Geneva on this subject and said that he had 
doubtless been informed that I had proposed to the German Chancellor that 
they should accept an arrangement which would allow the operation of the 
commission of investigation up to 1935, and that the question should then 
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again be reviewed; and it was in consequence of this proposal that the Geneva 
communiqué included the ‘duration’ of the commission among the matters 
reserved for discussion. 
Iam, &c., 
CusHENDUN 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 198 


Aide Mémoire by Herr Dieckhoff October 30, 1928 
Translation 

The representatives of the Governments of Germany, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Italy and Japan, having reached in Geneva on September 
16th, 1928, an agreement concerning ‘the necessity for a complete and 
definite settlement of the reparation problem and for the constitution for 
this purpose of a committee of financial experts to be nominated by the six 
Governments’, the German Government think it desirable that the six 
Governments mentioned above should now come to an agreement as to the 
realisation of this plan and should take the necessary steps in order that the 
proposed committee can start its work. According to the view of the German 
Government the following points should be stated for this purpose: 

1. The Geneva Resolution of September 16th, 1928, only mentions 
experts of the six countries who took part in the resolution; it would, however, 
serve the common interest if, besides the national representatives nominated 
by each of the six Governments, citizens of the United States of America 
would cooperate in the work of the committee. The six Governments would, 
therefore, have to decide which citizens of the United States should be asked 
to enter the committee as members. 

2. Following the lines of the first committee of experts, appointed in 
November 1923, the present committee should consist of independent 
financial experts enjoying international reputation and authority in their 
own countries, and not tied by any instructions of their respective Govern- 
ments. The number of members should not exceed three for each country. 

g. The committee should meet as soon as possible. The choice of the 
meeting place will be a question of expediency. In case Berlin were chosen 
for this purpose, the German Government would welcome this choice. 

4. The task of the committee has already been clearly defined in the 
Geneva agreement by the words ‘complete and definite settlement of the 
reparation problem’. The committee, therefore, would be given the mandate 
to make proposals for such a definite and complete settlement of the reparation 
problem. 

5. The six Governments, having reached agreement on the questions 
mentioned above would inform the Reparation Commission and invite it to 
cooperate in due time in order to carry out the proposals of the Experts 
Committee after the acceptance of the proposals by the Governments 
concerned.? 

2 Sir W. Tyrrell reported in Paris despatch No. 1826 of October 31 that on the previous 
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evening the German Ambassador had made to M. Briand ‘a communication respecting the 
question of German reparations similar to the communications which are reported to have 
been made yesterday at London, Brussels, Rome and ‘Tokyo’. Cf. M. Vogt, op. cit., vol. i, 
p. 178, note 4. In this connexion Sir V. Wellesley minuted on November 1: ‘MM. de 
Fleuriau told me yesterday that he had reason to believe that the promptitude of the German 
proposals was due to pressure from American financial circles. V. W. 1/11/28.’ 


No. 199 


Lord Cushendun to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 1405 [C 8105/969/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 30, 1928 
Sir, 

I took the opportunity of a visit from the German Counsellor this afternoon, 
to communicate to me the views of the German Government on the subject of 
the formation of the proposed committee of experts to investigate the repara- 
tions problem, to refer to my speech at Blackpool,! which I observed had 
created some surprise in the German press. 

On the question of the continuation of the Anglo-French Entente I told 
Herr Dieckhoff that the report of my speech in the press, which was a long 
one, had naturally been compressed, and that in this process a sentence had 
disappeared in which I had maintained that while the Entente with France 
continued, it had been extended so as to include Germany. This was the 
effect, I said, of the Locarno Pact. During the war the old Entente had become 
merged in an alliance, but that alliance had lapsed when the war came to an 
end. Locarno had made Germany a party to our new understanding, and it 
was this to which I had wished to point in my speech at Blackpool. I added 
that, of course, I fully shared the wish expressed by the Prime Minister in his 
recent speech, namely, to maintain and even strengthen the good under- 
standing with Germany. 

Herr Dieckhoff thanked me for my explanation which he said that he 
would certainly transmit to his Government. 

Iam, &c., 
CusHENDUN 
1 For a report on Lord Cushendun’s speech on October 25, see The Times, October 26, 
1928, p. 18. 


No. 200 


Note francaise sur les réparations remise au Chancelier de ’ Echiquier 
le 30 octobre 1928! 


[C' 6096/49/18] 


Ayant donné a Genéve son agrément a la réunion d’un Comité d’Experts 
financiers, dans les conditions et pour les buts précisés par le communiqué du 


t Sir. V. Wellesley minuted on October 31 that this note had been left with him that day 
by the French Ambassador. 
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16 Septembre 1928,? le Gouvernement Frangais, animé de la volonté que les 
prochaines négociations permettent de réaliser un nouveau et durable 
progrés dans la voie de la reconstruction économique et financiére de 
Europe, les abordera avec le désir de trouver une solution pratique tendant 
a un réglement complet et définitif de la question des Réparations. 

Prenant en considération les éléments complexes de la question, le 
Gouvernement Frangais, fidéle aux déclarations qu’il a toujours faites, doit 
rappeler la situation trés particuliére dans laquelle l’étendue de ses dommages, 
et notamment de ses dommages aux biens, place la France a l’égard des 
paiements de réparations. Comme le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres l’a 
déja indiqué dans les entretiens de Genéve, la France ne cherche aucun 
avantage nouveau, mais elle ne serait pas remplie de ses droits diment 
constatés si un nouveau réglement ne lui assurait, en fait, outre les moyens de 
désintéresser ses créanciers extérieurs pendant toute la période ot elle devra 
elle-méme effectuer des paiements a leur profit, une indemnité permettant 
de faire face aux charges resultant de ces dommages de guerre. 

A cet égard, il considére notamment comme acquis que le nouveau régle- 
ment ne pourra, en aucun cas, modifier a son détriment les pourcentages de 
répartition des versements de l’Allemagne, tels qu’ils ont été fixés par les 
accords actuellement en vigueur. 

C’est dans ces conditions que le Gouvernement Frangais sera heureux 
d’apporter aux travaux du prochain Comité le plus large concours. 


2 See No. 161. 


No. 201 


Lord Cushendun to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 2448 [C 8137/49/18]* 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 1, 1928 
Sir, 

I transmit to your Excellency herewith the statement which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer promised to communicate to M. Poincaré setting forth the 
views of His Majesty’s Government regarding the forthcoming meeting of 
experts to consider the reparation problem. I also enclose the text of a verbal 
message from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to M. Poincaré, which I 
request that you will give to him when you deliver to him the ‘statement’ of 
the views of His Majesty’s Government. You should, at the same time, hand 
him in writing the communication regarding Anglo-French debts which 
figures at the end of the verbal message. This communication is no less formal 
than the ‘statement.’ 

Iam, &c., 
CusHENDUN 
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ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 201 


Statement setting forth the Views of His Mayjesty’s Government regarding the forth- 
coming Meeting of Experts to consider the Reparation Problem 


The policy of His Majesty’s Government in respect of Debts and Repara- 
tions is based as heretofore on the Balfour Note, under which (not as a matter 
of bargaining, but as a voluntary act of renunciation) His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment undertook to limit their claims upon their Allies to such amount as, 
with the receipts of Great Britain from Reparations, would suffice to meet 
the liabilities they had incurred to the United States in respect of War Debts. 

2. As was made clear in the Anglo-French and Anglo-Italian Debt 
Agreements, the share of Reparations payable to the British Dominions and 
Colonies cannot be counted in the calculation of British receipts for this 
purpose, as these payments in no way benefit the taxpayer in the United 
Kingdom. 

3. During the present financial year for the first time, the British receipts 
from Reparations and Allied War Debts together should approximately 
balance the payments to the United States Government, and it is essential 
that in any new settlement with Germany His Majesty’s Government should 
be assured that this balance between the receipts and payments of Great 
Britain should be maintained during the whole effective currency of the 
British liability. 

4. In taking this standpoint, His Majesty’s Government are not claiming 
for themselves any peculiar or exclusive privilege. On the contrary, they 
conceive that it is the common aim of all the Creditor Governments that any 
new settlement with Germany must, in the first place, fully cover the 
liabilities they have each to meet in respect of War Debts. Their aggregate 
liabilities under this head amount to considerably less than the normal 
annuity of £125 millions under the Dawes Plan, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment therefore see every reason to hope that a settlement could be reached 
with Germany which would cover not only these liabilities and the compara- 
tively small share of Reparations due to the United States and to the other 
countries (including the British Dominions) which are not indebted to 
America, but would provide a balance available towards the costs of 
reconstructing the devastated regions. 

5. His Majesty’s Government desire, however, to point out that up to the 
present time their payments to the United States Government have sub- 
stantially exceeded their aggregate receipts from German Reparations and 
Allied War Debts together; and they must reserve their right to deal with 
this deficiency (which now amounts, with interest, to approximately £180 
millions), in relation to the claims of other creditor Governments to recover 
any supplementary payments over and above their current debt liabilities. 

6. It is upon this basis that His Majesty’s Government will consider the 


1 The agreement for the settlement of the War Debt of Italy to Great Britain of January 
27, 1926, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 123, pp. 526-8: see Volume I, 
No. 209. 
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conclusions of the Expert Committee which it has been agreed to constitute 
with a view to the final and definite settlement of Reparations. 

7. It is necessary to observe that, at present, the costs of the Armies of 
Occupation in the Rhineland substantially diminish the receipts available 
for Reparations, and in order to make the largest possible amount available 
for Reparations, these costs should be brought to an end as soon as possible. 

8. The question of mobilising the capital Reparation Debt by the market- 
ing of German bonds appears to His Majesty’s Government to be a question 
of expediency rather than of principle. Unless the German Government are 
prepared to undertake the service of Reparation loans over and above the 
current annuity, the service of any Bonds marketed must, pro tanto, diminish 
the German annuities available for distribution to the Allied Governments 
in future and the extent to which such mobilisation will be in the interests of 
the Allied Governments will depend on the terms and conditions upon which 
the Bonds can be placed, e.g., the rate of discount at which the Bonds could 
be marketed as compared with the rate of discount at which the proceeds 
could be utilised by the Allied Governments to meet their liabilities. So long 
as (in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty)? no marketing operation 
is undertaken except with the unanimous consent of the Creditor Powers, 
His Majesty’s Government do not see any objection of principle to the study 
of the question. They feel that, on this matter, the advice of an Expert 
Financial Committee might be most valuable, and they would be glad to 
Invite such a Committee to examine the steps that can be taken to prepare 
the way for a market operation, without prejudice to the rights of the Allied 
Governments thereafter to decide whether such an operation is expedient. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 201 


Oral Statement to be made by Sir William Tyrrell 


The Chancellor has asked me to hand in the memorandum which he 
promised to send summarising the British position in regard to the proposed 
committee on reparations. This memorandum had been drawn up and 
approved in principle by the Cabinet before the receipt of the corresponding 
statement from M. Poincaré.3 The British memorandum naturally emphasises 
the points which concern British interests, but there would not appear to be 
any fundamental difference between the positions adopted by the two 
Governments, more particularly if the German annuities are fixed at 
approximately the figure of £100 millions which Mr. Parker Gilbert 
apparently regards as practicable. 

2. The Chancellor is sending a copy of his statement to Mr. Parker 
Gilbert, and he assumes that M. Poincaré will do the same with his. He does 
not contemplate a formal deployment of these documents officially to the 
German Government requiring from them a similar formal reply, but he 
proposes to suggest to Mr. Gilbert that when he has received both memo- 
randa he should explain their full import to the German Government in 


2 Of Versailles. 3 No. 200. 
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whatever way he thinks fit. The Chancellor is disposed to leave Mr. Gilbert 
to find out where the German Government stands in the matter and to 
advise what the prospects are of a settlement being reached. The Chancellor 
has placed his confidence in Mr. Gilbert, and he thinks that Mr. Gilbert 
should be encouraged to assume a position of responsibility in putting the 
vital facts very definitely before the Germans and stating to us his opinion of 
their attitude and of the prospects. On these assurances Mr. Churchill 
would decide about the composition of the committee. 

3. The Chancellor has received a most friendly response to his telegram 
reporting the previous discussion to Signor Mussolini,’ and he is seeing 
Signor Pirelli in England. He proposes to tell him everything material. 
He also assumes that each Government will communicate (as informally as 
possible) copies of their respective documents to the Belgian and Japanese as 
well as to the Italian Government. Mr. Gilbert can be left to explain 
matters to the Americans with whom he is in the most favourable contact. ¢ 

4. As the British memorandum will have to be shown to the other Powers 
concerned, the Chancellor did not include in it the special point which con- 
cerns France and Great Britain alone, viz., the ratification of the Churchill— 
Caillaux agreement. But I am asked to hand this paragraph in as a 
separate communication. 

5. The German note’? has now been received, and it will probably be 
desirable that the Allied Governments should consult together through the 
diplomatic channels before sending any reply. The Chancellor rather likes 
the idea of Berlin pace Mr. Parker Gilbert. 


Separate Communication referred to in Paragraph 4. 


His Majesty’s Government, when concluding the Debt Agreement of July 
1926, consented to large diminutions of the total French indebtedness to 
Great Britain on the assumption that the agreement would be speedily 
ratified, and that resulting payments would be upon the sole credit of France. 
While they must adhere to this position and press for early ratification on this 
basis in any event, such ratification would, in particular, be an indispensable 
part of any new settlement of reparations. 


4 Sir W. Tyrrell was instructed in Foreign Office telegrams Nos. 131 and 132 to Paris of 
October 31 and November 2 respectively to deliver a message to this effect from Mr. 
Churchill to Mr. Gilbert, who was in Paris. Sir W. Tyrrell was not to communicate to him 
the present statement. 


5 See No. 182. 
6 In a minute of November 1 Mr. Sargent pointed out in particular that reference was 


made ‘to keeping the Belgians, Italians, Japanese and Americans informed, but no mention 

is made of the other creditor governments or, particularly, Yugoslavia. As a matter of fact, 

however, the Treasury assure me that they are keeping the Yugoslav Minister posted inform- 

ally and that he is quite satisfied with the arrangement. They propose to adopt the same 

system with the Greeks, Portuguese etc. in case of enquiry. This seems quite satisfactory.’ 
7 Enclosure in No. 198. 
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No. 202 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 5, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 184 Telegraphic: by bag [C 8163/49/18] 


PARIS, November 4, 1928 

Your unnumbered despatch of November 1st.! 

2. I handed yesterday to M. Poincaré the two memoranda contained in 
your despatch. I enclose copies as actually communicated in my despatch 
No. 1838 of tonight.2 M. Poincaré was pleased to observe that the views con- 
tained in these memoranda corresponded with the agreement arrived at on 
October 19th at his meeting with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

g. As regards procedure he observed that Mr. Gilbert was strongly in 
favour of Brussels being the meeting place, as he did not think that the German 
government would have sufficient liberty of movement if the conference met 
at Berlin. 

4. As regards communicating the views of the British and French govern- 
ments to the German government M. Poincaré personally was in favour of 
your plan of utilizing Mr. Gilbert as the medium of communication, but he 
said he must consult his Cabinet on November 6th, as the majority, especially 
the radical ministers favoured a direct communication of the French views 
to the German government as being more loyal and straightforward. M. 
Poincaré undertook to bring up this question at the Cabinet meeting on 
November 6th. 

5. [informed Mr. Gilbert last evening of the substance of the above inter- 
view, and I enclose in my despatch No. 18393 of tonight copies of a letter 
which I received from him today. 


1 The reference was presumably to No. 201. 

2 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 
memoranda were respectively identical with enclosure 1 in No. 201 and the separate 
communication attached to enclosure 2, tbid. 

3 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to the docket this despatch 
transmitted a copy of a ‘letter of 4th November from Agent-General to Sir W. Tyrrell 
expressing view that he should not be used as channel of communication between British 
and German Governments; Mr. Parker Gilbert has not agreed with Monsieur Poincaré on 
Brussels as place of meeting and personally believes that Brussels would be mistake. He 
would prefer it, however, to Berlin though he thinks it almost certain that meeting will be 
held in Paris.’ 


No. 203 


Lord Cushendun to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 134 Telegraphic: by bag [C 8267/49/18) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 5, 1928 


Following from Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Herr Dieckhoff this morning asked me whether we would press the French 
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government not to make it an indispensable preliminary to the Expert 
Committee that the Germans should agree to the French minimum. I replied 
that I, like Monsieur Poincaré, had hoped that an assurance would be forth- 
coming from the Germans, after they had learnt the views of the creditor 
nations, that 1t was worth while to embark upon the inquiry. I did not know 
what Monsieur Poincaré’s actual attitude was at this moment, but that I 
would enquire—especially as it appears he was to have a further interview 
with the German Ambassador. Herr Dieckhoff said that he was instructed 
that the Germans would not give the desired declaration before the Com- 
mittee was set up and that if it were insisted upon there must be a breakdown. 
Note of interview ends. 

I should be much obliged if you could find out from Monsieur Poincaré 
what his position now is. 


No. 204 


Note of a conversation between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the German 
Chargé d’ Affaires on Monday, November 5, 1928! 


[C 6267/49/18] 


TREASURY CHAMBERS, November 5, 1928 


Herr Dieckhoff came to see me this morning and said that Monsieur 
Poincaré had given the German Ambassador the impression that the French 
would insist upon the formal acceptance by the Germans in principle of their 
minimum claims about war debts and something over for war damage as a 
preliminary to appointing the Expert Committee. While the Germans were 
of course aware of Monsieur Poincaré’s public declarations they could not 
express agreement with them beforehand. Such a step would prejudge the 
work of the Committee of Experts and impair its authority. The Americans 
would not take part in such an Inquiry. He asked what was the attitude of the 
British Government, and he hoped that we should ask the French not to 
insist on this preliminary acceptance, which the German Government could 
certainly not give. 

I recited our well known position, the Balfour Note, the question of arrears, 
our contentment with the Dawes Plan. We had not sought any change. 
However, if it were possible for Germany to become completely mistress in 
her own house and territory and be free from all economic or financial 
interference, that was an object which certainly we valued and would be 
anxious to achieve. Therefore we had consented to the Expert Committee. 
I dwelt upon the moderation of the Balfour Note proposals. We were seeking 
nothing for ourselves from Europe, etc., etc. Parliament would certainly not 
accept any scheme, however authoritatively supported, that did not give us 


1 Copies of this record and of Nos. 205-6 were communicated to the Foreign Office 
on November 5. 
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‘Balfour’. It would be better to continue under Dawes, Germany enjoying 
the protection of the transfer clause. 

Herr Dieckhoff said that they too would fight their best for their point of 
view and for a recognition of the realities of the situation. That was why they 
wanted an independent Expert Inquiry before whom they could make their 
case. 

I said I had not contemplated that the Expert Inquiry would try to do 
again the work of the Dawes Commission or that it would open again the 
whole question of the capacity of Germany to pay. I told him that I had 
exchanged memoranda with Monsieur Poincaré which we had shown to the 
other Creditor Powers, and that in some form or another we should bring 
their substance to the notice of the German Government before the Inquiry. 
I had hoped that some assurances would be forthcoming from Germany 
before the Inquiry began that it was worth while to proceed with the dis- 
cussions in the face of these indications of the Allied position. [had not heard 
from Paris today and as I understood from him that the German Ambassador 
in Paris was seeing Monsieur Poincaré again I would make further enquiries 
as to the present French position. 

I told Herr Dieckhoff I was sorry to have to be so disagreeable, but he 
said he appreciated the plain statement of our position. 


W. S. CG. 


No. 205 


Note of a conversation between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Belgian 
Ambassador on 5 November at the Treasury 


[C 8268/49/18] 


TREASURY CHAMBERS, November 5, 1928 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that he had asked the Belgian 
Ambassador to call upon him in order to communicate to him the position of 
His Majesty’s Government in regard to the proposed Committee of Experts 
on German Reparations. He explained that following upon a conversation 
with Mr. Parker Gilbert, who had expressed the view that a settlement of the 
Reparations question was now feasible, he had seen Monsieur Poincaré, and 
as the Belgian Government was aware it had been arranged that he and 
Monsieur Poincaré should exchange memoranda setting out the views of 
their respective Governments. He handed the Belgian Ambassador a copy of 
the British memorandum! and explained that he was proposing also to give 
copies to the Italian and Japanese Ambassadors. 

The Belgian Ambassador thanked the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
said that he would forward the memorandum to his Government. Belgium 
would be glad to cooperate in this matter but her reparation receipts had 


t No. 201, enclosure 1. 
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already been reduced to the minimum. Any further diminution would 
endanger the financial stabilisation which she had achieved. Moreover the 
German Government had not yet settled the question of the compensation 
due in respect of the marks issued by Germany during her occupation of 
Belgium. Nor on the ground of Germany’s capacity to pay did the Belgian 
Government consider any reduction in German payments necessary. Their 
information was that Germany was able to pay the Dawes annuities with a 
large margin to spare; she could perhaps pay twice the present annuities. 
Germany had every reason to want a final settlement, one of the chief being 
that the continuance of the Dawes Plan demonstrated only too clearly her 
ability to pay easily the Dawes annuities. A final settlement even without any 
reduction of the present payments would give the German Government 
something quite satisfactory enough to show to their electorate and there 
was no need for further sacrifices on the part of the Allies. 

As regards the character of the proposed Committee the Belgian Ambas- 
sador expressed the view that the question whether the experts were officially 
connected with their Governments or not was a matter of no account. He 
regarded the term ‘independent experts’ as meaningless. It was, he said, 
merely a barrage. 

The Chancellor said he considered that the removal of the transfer protec- 
tion involved some modification of German payments, but he thought it 
should be possible to harmonise the points of view of the various interested 
Governments. 


W.S. C. 


No. 206 


Note of a conversation between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Italian 
Ambassador on 5 November at the Treasury 


[C 8269/49/18] 


TREASURY CHAMBERS, November 5, 1928 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer handed the Italian Ambassador a copy 
of the memorandum setting out the views of His Majesty’s Government about 
the proposed Committee on Reparations, and explained that while it origi- 
nated from a conversation which he had had with Monsieur Poincaré it was 
intended equally for the information of all the Allies. Copies had also been 
given to the Belgian and Japanese Ambassadors, and Monsieur Poincaré 
would no doubt be similarly communicating the memorandum expressing the 
French view. (The Italian Ambassador said that this had already reached 
the Italian Government.) Mr. Churchill concluded by saying that he pre- 
sumed that Italy and the other Allies would circulate their views in the same 
way. 

The Italian Ambassador said that he had had a telegram from Rome 
instructing him to enquire the view of His Majesty’s Government on the 
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main points of the German Note, e.g. American participation, the number 
and character. of the experts, and the place and time of the meeting. 

The Chancellor said that the first thing was for the Allies to be satisfied 
that Germany was prepared to go forward knowing the Allies’ requirements 
which could easily be met within the Dawes Annuities. The German Chargé 
d’ Affaires had called that morning and said that he had been instructed to 
state that Germany could not give any assurance that she would accept 
in advance Monsieur Poincaré’s published demands, though the German 
Government were aware of what would be necessary to meet the Allied 
requirements. The Chancellor did not know what Monsieur Poincaré’s 
latest view was on the question of preliminary assurances. For himself he was 
disposed to think a formal assurance was not necessary, but there must be a 
clear understanding that Germany was hopeful of a successful solution of the 
Reparation question on the basis of the Allied objectives. He had so informed 
the German Chargé d’Affaires. In itself the German Note! did not seem to 
the Chancellor unreasonable but he had not yet considered its details. 

The Italian Ambassador asked what was the procedure that His Majesty’s 
Government contemplated for dealing with the German Note. Did they 
propose that the Allies should send their memoranda of requirements to 
Germany? Did they consider that there should be a consultation among the 
Allies before any reply was sent? 

The Chancellor said that the British memorandum was prepared in the 
first instance only for circulation among the Allies. The particular points 
raised in the German Note would have to be considered he thought in due 
course by the Allies in consultation, but the first thing was to make sure that 
Germany was prepared for a settlement which gave the Allies what they 
wanted.? 


W.S. C. 

! Enclosure in No. 198. 

2 On November 15 the Italian Ambassador transmitted to Lord Cushendun in his note 
No. 3588 a copy of a memorandum which he had that day handed to Mr. Churchill 
stating that the Italian Government favoured a settlement which assured that their debt 
liabilities would be covered and took into consideration the war damages sustained by Italy. 


No. 207 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 7, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 185 Telegraphic: by bag [C' 8250/49/18] 


PARIS, November 6, 1928 


Your tel. No. 134.' (Chancellor of the Exchequer’s conversation with 
German Chargé d’Affaires.) 

2. M. Poincaré says that there is some misunderstanding as he never 
proposed to make it an indispensable preliminary to the expert committee 
that the Germans should agree to the French minimum. 


1 No. 203. 
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3. The position actually is that he saw the German Ambassador on 
November 3rd and gave him to read a copy of the statement of the French 
position which was communicated to you by M. de Fleuriau.? After reading 
this statement M. von Hoesch asked M. Poincaré not to communicate it to 
the German government officially as if he did so the German government 
would feel obliged to reply that they did not agree to the statement and the 
negotiations would break down. M. Poincaré says that he told M. von 
Hoesch that there was really nothing of importance in the statement which 
was not contained in his speeches at Chambéry and Caen,3 and he did not 
see why it was necessary for the German government to reply at all. 

4. On November 4th M. Poincaré learned from the Governor of the Bank 
of France that Mr. Parker Gilbert had made to him a communication 
similar to that enclosed in my despatch No. 18394 of November 4th. This 
communication was to the effect that he (Mr. Gilbert) did not wish to be the 
channel for communication of the French statement to the German govern- 
ment and that he thought it was better for the French government to 
communicate direct themselves. M. Poincaré said that in these circumstances 
he did not quite know what was to be done and that he was on the point of 
consulting the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

5. Personally he feels that it will be much more sensible and loyal for the 
French government to communicate to the German government the state- 
ment already communicated to you and for you similarly to communicate 
your statement. He asks for your reply at once and says that despite the 
Ministerial crisis’ he is willing to take this action at once if you agree and will 
do the same. 

6. He said that whatever government might come into power as a result 
of the present crisis he thought the Chancellor could be sure that the French 
government’s policy in the question of reparations would not change.°® 


2 No. 200. 

3 For M. Poincaré’s speech at Chambéry see No. 173, note 1; for a report on his speech 
at Caen on October 28 sce The Times, October 29, 1928, p. 13. 

4 See No. 202, note 3. 

Ss M. Poincaré’s government resigned on November 6; he formed a new cabinet on 
November 11. 

6 In his telegram No. 186 of November 7 on the French political situation Sir W. 
Tyrrell stated in particular: ‘Prevailing uncertainty as to the issue of crisis would make it 
undesirable to proceed at present with reparation negotiations, and I venture to suggest 
that any decisive steps be postponed until there is more clearness in the situation here.’ 
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No. 208 


Notes by Mr. Letth-Ross on an interview between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Signor Pirelli! 


[GC 8350/49/18] 
November 7, 1928 


The Chancellor received Signors Pirelli and Buti? on the 1st November at 
the Treasury. During the first part of the interview, the Chancellor was alone 
and there is no record of what passed. 

When Sir R. Hopkins and I came in, Signor Pirelli was reading the text of 
the British Memorandum:3 and after perusing it, he said that the British 
point of view was closely in accord with that of the Italian Government. The 
primary object of both Governments was to secure cover for their debt 
liabilities. —The Italian Government would, indeed, formally demand a share 
of reparations over and above debts: but this formal demand need not be 
taken too seriously. All their reparation receipts had been paid into a fund 
to meet their debts. But their percentage of reparations was so exiguous 
that they might have difficulty in securing complete cover for their future 
debt liabilities on the basis of existing agreements. Therefore, the Italian 
Government would have to raise the question of Austrian-Hungarian- 
Bulgarian reparations, of which Italy had been assured a much larger per- 
centage. These countries had not been able to pay, but Germany was 
co-responsible and Italy would therefore claim that an appropriate adjust- 
ment should be made, to the extent necessary to cover their debt liabilities. 
The Chancellor remarked that this seemed reasonable, but on my pointing 
out that it involved a revision of the Spa percentages, he said that he did not 
imply that. Signor Pirelli said he quite understood the objections to revising 
the Spa percentages, and also the difficulty of getting any money out of 
Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria: but he hoped that we would not object to 
the Italians raising the question at [as] a bargaining-counter with the French. 

Subsequently, I reminded Signor Pirelli that we wanted to stop coal 
deliveries and he agreed that if the Italian Government could be assured of 
cash payments, they would give up coal deliveries. But public opinion in 
Italy had come to regard them as identical with reparations and they would 
have to be quite assured of cash before they gave them up.* 

F.L.R. 

t A copy of this record was communicated to Mr. Sargent by Mr. Leith-Ross on 
November 8. For a report by Signor Pirelli see J Documenti Diplomatict Italiani, Settima 
Serie, vol. vii, No. 55. 

2 Signor Gino Buti, who had been a member of the Italian delegation to the London 
Conference of 1924 and the World Economic Conference of 1927, was a Counsellor in the 


League of Nations Office in the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

3 Enclosure 1 in No. 201. 

* In a record of a conversation with Signor Buti in the evening of November 1 (copy 
received in the Foreign Office on November 5) Mr. Leith-Ross stated in particular that 
Signor Buti had emphasised that: ‘The Italian Government would certainly insist that in 
any new settlement their future debt liabilities should be covered. This he recognised would 
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involve a modification of the Spa percentages even if Germany were able to pay £100 
millions a year; but the Italian Treasury was extremely sceptical as to the possibility of 
£100 millions being transferred, and they therefore entirely agree with our suggestion that 
debts should have a priority on the German payments whatever they were. Signor Buti 
pressed me very hard as to whether the Chancellor would support this policy to the end 
and make his acceptance of any new settlement conditional on this point being agreed... . 
In regard to the procedure about the exchange of views between our respective Govern- 
ments, Signor Buti urged that we should not merely give the Italian Ambassador a copy of 
the statement we are sending to Monsieur Poincaré, but that we should give it to him as a 
statement of the British views, inviting the Italian Government to give us a statement of 
their views. We could say that we are communicating the same memorandum to the 
other Allied Powers concerned in the Geneva discussions; but the Italian Government did 
not like the idea of being presented with a copy of a document prepared for the French. 
This would so to speak mean putting them in the second rank. I told Signor Buti that this 


was of course not our idea.’ 

In communicating to Mr. Sargent the notes of Mr. Churchill’s interview above Mr. Leith- 
Ross informed him that ‘the Chancellor is not prepared to press for a debt priprity [sic] 
overriding the Spa percentages, if it involved a serious controversy with the French,’ and 
that Mr. Churchill had ‘added that if a clash occurred between debt priority & the Spa 
percentages, ‘“‘the Committee w[oul]d have failed & we should have to revert to the 
Dawes Plan’’’. 


No. 209 


Sir H, Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 9) 
No. 840 [C' 8337/49/18] 


BERLIN, Wovember 7, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of Central Department’s letter 
of the 3rd instant—(C 8228/49/18)'—and to inform Your Lordship that the 
private and personal letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Mr. 
Parker Gilbert enclosed therewith was handed to Mr. Gilbert this morning 
by Mr. Rowe-Dutton. 

2. I transmit herewith a memorandum of the conversation which Mr. 
Rowe-Dutton then had with Mr. Gilbert relative to the attitude of the 
German Government towards the proposed committee of experts and ques- 


tions connected therewith. 
I have, &c., 
HorAcE RuMBOLD 


t This letter (not printed) transmitted the original letter of November 2 from Mr. 
Churchill, the text of which was communicated to Paris in Foreign Office telegram No. 132 
(see No. 201, note 4), and a copy of enclosure 2, tbid. 


ENCLosurRE IN No. 209* 


Note of an Interview with the Agent-General for Reparation Payments, 
November 7, 1928 


BERLIN, November 7, 1928 


On receipt of the private and personal letter (transmitted with letter of the grd 
instant from the Central Department) from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to Mr. Parker Gilbert, I called upon the latter, who had returned yesterday 
from Paris, and handed him Mr. Churchill’s letter. Mr. Gilbert said he had 
duly received a copy of this letter in Paris, but was writing to Mr. Churchill 
to the effect that he did not feel he could act as an official representative in 
the manner suggested. He had, of course, already told the German Govern- 
ment very definitely what the Allied conditions would be, as stated in their 
public declarations—the Balfour note, the Chambéry speech and so on. 
Indeed, he had seen Dr. Miiller, Herr Hilferding? and Dr. Schacht, and 
emphasised these conditions to them just before the Cabinet meeting at which 
the German Government had decided to proceed with the steps towards the 
setting up of the committee, which they have now taken. So the German 
Government were under no illusions. But to take on a task of more official 
responsibility would be too dangerous for him. I said that, as he was writing 
to the Chancellor, I was, of course, unable to intervene, except to say that he 
had the Chancellor’s full confidence, and that we were most anxious to work 
in the closest possible co-operation with him. Mr. Gilbert acknowledged this, 
but appeared to feel that the Germans must at this stage take their own 
responsibility. 

2. I asked if he thought they were now really prepared to go ahead and 
take the question seriously. Mr. Gilbert was certainly hopeful about this, and 
was surprised and encouraged by the volume of serious and conservative 
German opinion, which showed belief in the possibility of Germany’s paying 
a high enough figure to enable a settlement to be reached. The alternatives 
were fairly before Germany, and it was for them to decide if they wanted a 
settlement. If not, it was open to them to go on with the Dawes plan. They 
did not have to have a settlement, which could not be forced on them. He 
recapitulated the arguments in favour of a settlement, which seemed to him 
sufficiently strong to decide any reasonable German. 

I asked whether they would convince Dr. Schacht. He replied that Dr. 
Schacht would “blow off steam,’ whatever happened. It made little difference 
if he did it as a member of the committee or as a witness before the committee, 
It was not to be taken too seriously, though it was true that he was saying 
too much. In the end, however, his devotion to German credit would keep 
him within bounds. Dr. Schacht knew very well that German credit must be 
preserved, settlement or no settlement, and would be more vital than ever if 
there were no settlement. But if Dr. Schacht in particular, and the German 
Government in general, said too much, they would find themselves in a very 


2 German Minister of Finance. 
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difficult position. They would be very badly off if they failed to settle, and in 
doing so impaired German credit; and, moreover, they would be left alone, 
with none to help them out. On the whole, Mr. Gilbert thought Dr. Schacht 
was probably better on the committee than off it, especially as the responsi- 
bility for a settlement, which would largely be for the Reichsbank to carry 
into effect, ought to be fixed on him at the earliest possible moment. But it 
was not for Mr. Gilbert to settle whether he should be a member of the 
committee or not.3 

Mr. Gilbert then turned to another point, and expressed annoyance at 
rumours, apparently of British origin, which had reached him that the 
pressure for a settlement came from him alone, and was due to his haste to 
return to the United States. It was nonsense to think that such a motive 
would have any influence with him, especially as he would, in any case, 
contemplate retiring at the end of the fifth annuity year, i.e., the 31st August, 
1929. I said that all of us were, in any case, most anxious that he should not 
think of going before a settlement was reached. 

I asked him as to the seat of the committee, and he was entirely in favour 
of Paris. I suggested to him that Paris had the fault of being a city of rumours 


3 On December 14 Mr. Leith-Ross stated in a letter to Mr. Sargent: ‘I have heard the 
following story from a source which is usually well-informed. It is said that Moreau 
[Governor of the Bank of France] and Quesnay [Director of Economic Enquiries in the 
Bank of France], had a private meeting with Schacht and Bonn [a Professor of Economics 
and German financial expert] a few weeks ago in Paris to discuss the possibilities of reaching 
some agreement as to the figure of the German Annuities. Schacht began by maintaining 
stoutly that never would he go beyond 1,750 million g[old] m[arks] as an absolute maxi- 
mum; Moreau equally stoutly refused to contemplate taking a pfennig less than 2} milliards. 
Eventually the figure of 2,100 million g.m. emerged as a compromise. 

‘Schacht protested, however, that he could not make himself responsible for such a 
figure unless there was in form at any rate some sort of transfer safeguard. He asked the 
French whether they would see objection to an arrangement on the following lines, viz. the 
German Annuity should be divided into two parts, the first representing the equivalent 
of the Allied liabilities to the United States and the balance a surplus available for Repara- 
tions proper. If this division were adopted, the first part of the German liabilities must 
correspond precisely with the Allied liabilities to America as fixed in the various Funding 
Agreements; and as these Funding Agreements provided that one half of the Annuities 
could be postponed by the debtor Powers for any two consecutive years, it was only reason- 
able that the same facility should be allowed to Germany. If this safeguard could be agreed 
to as regards the debts payment, it would be easier for Germany to accept unconditional 
liability for the reparation surplus. This proposal at once attracted Quesnay’s ingenious 
mind. He pointed out that, in that case, only the Reparation surplus could be commer- 
cialised. The idea therefore seemed to him to have distinct possibilities. 

‘I do not know how far this story is true, but if it is not true it is at least ben trovato. This 
is just the way in which the Balfour Note principle might be manipulated so as to enable 
the French to mobilise their Reparation surplus and thereby obtain for it a practical 
priority over the debt payments. In actual fact, the Baldwin Agreement only allows us to 
postpone half our capital instalments, which at present amount to only about £6 millions 
out of the £33 millions we pay to America; and, of course, we could not postpone our 
payments, even to this extent, without damage to our credit. Further, if Germany were 
once to postpone, it would be much more difficult for her to resume payments and we 
ought never to accept any arrangement under which she might continue reparation pay- 
ments to France while postponing the debt instalments.’ 
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with a peculiarly poisonous press, and said that I believed Mr. Churchill 
would still much prefer Berlin. He knew this but felt convinced, first, that 
French public opinion would be highly suspicious of a German-made settle- 
ment, and, secondly, that the German representatives would be subject to 
unbearable pressure in Berlin from all sorts of improper influences. I then 
put to him a suggestion which had been made in the Treasury that possibly 
The Hague might be suitable. He agreed that it might have certain merits, 
but, like Brussels (a thoroughly bad spot for rumours and gossip of all sorts), 
it was a small town, where the committee would get too much limelight. 
I replied that our feelings were not very strong, and we thought Mr. Gilbert 
was in the best position to judge, so long as he did not propose London, in 
which case we should think his judgment very much at fault! 

I told Mr. Gilbert that I was most anxious, in accordance with my conversa- 
tion with Sir Warren Fisher, to support him and to assist him in any way I 
properly could. In any case, Mr. Churchill had concluded his telegraphed 
message by saying he would be grateful for any news, and I hoped Mr. 
Gilbert would keep him posted as fully as possible. Mr. Gilbert replied that 
he had had a talk with Sir William Tyrrell as to recent developments in 
Paris, and that for the moment he did not expect much fresh from the Ger- 
man Government. He had not, indeed, seen any responsible German since 
his return from Paris. But he much appreciated Mr. Churchill’s attitude and 
was anxious to keep in touch. Everything was, of course, upset by M. 
Poincaré’s sudden retirement, but he had the hope that he would return to 
power within a few days. Certainly, from the German point of view, Poin- 
caré was by far the best man possible, and he personally was convinced that 
France to-day offered better possibilities for a settlement than had ever yet 
been seen or would ever recur. 

Finally, Mr. Gilbert recurred to the American situation, and emphasised 
yet again the impossibility of American reconsideration of the debt settle- 
ment, more especially now that Mr. Hoover had secured his election. 

At the moment, then, it appears as if Mr. Gilbert feels that further direct 
pressure by him on the German Governmentis scarcely necessary or desirable. 
He is clearly of the opinion that even the appearance of an attempt to dictate 
a settlement would be impolitic, as the German Government is already quite 
fully aware of the conditions which must be fulfilled if a settlement is to be 
reached. They are now in the process of deciding whether they can fulfil 
these conditions, and are best left to this task alone. The danger is that there 
will be too much preliminary talk, and arguments will only produce counter- 
arguments calculated to show how weak Germany is, which is the worst 
possible preliminary to a settlement. Mr. Gilbert is no doubt right in holding 
back at the present moment, especially in view of the uncertainty of the 
situation in France, but I venture to doubt whether he is justified in leaving 
the German Government entirely to their own devices, more particularly as 
he has so openly conferred with the creditor Powers. It may be, however, 
that he is hoping that his further advice will be sought by the German 
Government, in which case he will, of course, be in a very strong position 
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indeed to impress upon them the facts of the position and the necessity for 
accepting these facts and coming to a settlement. Meanwhile I do not think 
it unfair to judge that his somewhat passive attitude is due to confidence 
rather than to doubt, and is in the end calculated to strengthen his authority. 


No. 210 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 12) 
No. 847 [C 8404/969/18] 


BERLIN, November 8, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that Dr. Stresemann returned to Berlin on 
Saturday the 3rd instant and resumed charge of his department on Monday. 
He was good enough to receive me this morning. 

2. As I had never met Dr. Stresemann before I was unable to judge 
whether his five months medical treatment and rest had really improved his 
health. He looks a bad colour, but his general demeanour and the almost 
exuberant flow of his conversation were anything but those of a tired man. 
His entourage say that his health has greatly improved, but Madame 
Stresemann recently told me that her husband would only be allowed to 
work two or three hours a day. It is difficult, however, to see how a Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in the position of Dr. Stresemann can resign himself to 
such a limitation of his work. 

3. I at once enquired after Dr. Stresemann’s health. He rather avoided a 
direct answer on the subject, and in his turn made a sympathetic enquiry 
after the health of Sir Austen Chamberlain. He wished to know when Sir 
Austen would be likely to resume charge of the Foreign Office. I replied that 
I knew no more than had been published in the press, but that I understood 
Sir Austen Chamberlain would return to the Foreign Office towards the end 
of the month. 

4. I then said that owing to the prominent part which Dr. Stresemann 
played in internal politics, his task must be a particularly arduous one. This 
led Dr. Stresemann to talk at considerable length about the fidelity of the 
German to his party leaders, even when he might disagree with their policy. 
He said, for instance, that it had been a great asset to him in his conduct of 
the foreign policy of the Reich to have a party behind him on whose loyalty 
he could count. Then followed a dissertation on the political upbringing of 
the German as contrasted with the Englishman. His son had been at Cam- 
bridge and had been greatly struck by the way in which young men were 
educated to play a part in politics by attending meetings of the Union. There 
they got an early acquaintance with parliamentary procedure and learnt to 
vote for or against a definite question. There was nothing of the kind in 
Germany. Moreover, the German idea of a political speech was entirely 
different from that of the average Englishman. The German felt that his 
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speech must be crammed full of facts and based on a perusal of countless 
reports and papers. Humour would be out of place. Not so the Englishman, 
who, if he delivered a speech of the German kind, would merely bore his 
audience. Inthe remarks which Dr. Stresemann made on the foregoing topic, 
the comparisons he drew were in every case to the advantage of the English- 
man. 

5. After these remarks which had already consumed a considerable amount 
of time, I said that I hoped that Dr. Stresemann had been pleased with the 
speeches recently delivered by Your Lordship and the Prime Minister.! 
Englishmen were, as he knew, not very prodigal of professions of friendship 
towards other nations, and I thought it was a remarkable fact that, within 
the space of a week, three speeches had been made in England by the Prime 
Minister and Acting Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs dwelling on the 
good relations at present existing between Germany and Great Britain and 
on the desire for the strengthening of these relations. I said in this connection 
that Dr. Stresemann had, perhaps, received from the German Chargé 
d’Affair[e]s in London a record of his conversation with Your Lordship on the 
goth October (please see Your Lordship’s despatch No. 1405? (G 8105/ 
969/18) of the goth October) and I quoted the substance of that despatch. 
Without my adding anything to that effect, Dr. Stresemann quickly grasped 
that I had been disappointed at the reception given by the German press to 
Your Lordship’s speeches and, after a disparaging reference to the comments 
contained in the ‘Vossische Zeitung’ on the subject, he replied that it must 
be remembered that the German press as a whole were still under the 
impression that Your Lordship had four years or so ago not been well dis- 
posed towards Germany. He willingly recognised that, however that may 
have been, this reported attitude on your part had changed. He was going 
to attend a press conference that morning and he would tell the press that, 
just as he imagined that your feelings towards Germany had been changed 
or modified, so the German press must change their view of Your Lordship’s 
alleged former sentiments towards this country. Dr. Stresemann asked me to 
convey to Your Lordship his regret that he had been unable to renew your 
acquaintance in Paris. 

6. As I had purposely taken with me a wireless telegram which had come 
in this morning giving a full report of Your Lordship’s speech in the House 
of Lords last night on the subject of the Anglo-French naval compromise 
and the misunderstanding to which it had given rise,3 I handed the telegram 
to Dr. Stresemann after drawing his attention to some of the more important 
passages in it. He took the telegram gladly, and evidently intended to make 
use of it. Discussing the Anglo-French compromise, he said that had the 
report been true that it had contemplated some sort of pooling of the French 


1 For Lord Cushendun’s speech at Blackpool see No. 199, note 1; for his speech at 
Dartford on October 31 see The Times, November 1, 1928, p. 16; for Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
at the Albert Hall see No. 195, note 1. 

2 No. 199. 

3 See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of L., vol. xxii, cols. 61-78. 
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and British navies in the Mediterranean or elsewhere, it would have meant 
the end of the Locarno policy, which would have been thoroughly discredited. 
I said, of course, that there was nothing of the kind in this naval compromise, 
and I emphasized that this compromise must not be looked upon in any 
sense as an ‘agreement’. The word ‘compromise’ represented the exact 
character of the transaction. Dr. Stresemann enquired with considerable 
emphasis whether the compromise was now dead, and I replied in the afhrma- 
tive, at the same time drawing his attention to a speech made by Lord Salis- 
bury in the House of Lords‘ as reported in the “Times’ of November 7th. I 
quoted passages from that speech and in particular what Lord Salisbury had 
said towards the end of it about the evacuation of the Rhineland. Dr. Strese- 
mann expressed great satisfaction at hearing that the naval compromise 
was at an end. 

7. As our conversation had lasted for three-quarters of an hour, I then 
withdrew. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


4 V. tbid., cols. 39-42. 


No. 211 


Note verbale communicated by Belgian Chargé d’ Affaires, November 8 
[C 8323/49/18)" 


BRUXELLES, le 8 novembre 1928 


Le Gouvernement belge prétera son entiére collaboration au réglement 
complet et définitif de la question des réparations, conformément a la 
résolution adoptée a Genéve le 16 septembre dernier. La situation de la 
Belgique, en ce qui concerne la liquidation financiére de la guerre, est 
déterminée par trois accords internationaux. D’une part, l’accord de Londres 
du 16 aoit 1924 et celui de Paris du 14 janvier 1925,! qui fixent les annuités 
que la Belgique doit recevoir a titre des réparations. D’autre part, l'accord 
de Washington du 18 aoiit 1925, qui fixe les annuités qu’elle doit payer au 
Gouvernement des Etats-Unis a4 raison de dettes contractées envers lui 
pendant la guerre et immédiatement a son issue. 

Entre les sommes que la Belgique doit recevoir et celles qu’elle doit payer, 
conformément a ces accords, il existe 4 son profit une différence qui varie 
d’une année a l’autre. Cette différence représente indemnité nette dont elle 
dispose pour compenser partiellement les charges budgétaires que la guerre 
lui a imposées et qui résultent notamment des emprunts extérieurs que |’Etat 
a dai contracter aprés l’armistice a des conditions onéreuses pour reconstituer 


1 The agreement between the Governments of Great Britain, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Japan, the United States, Brazil, Greece, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, the S.C.S. State, 
and Czechoslovakia regarding the distribution of the Dawes annuities is printed as Cmd. 
2339 of 1925. 
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Poutillage national que quatre années d’occupation ennemie avaient 4 peu 
prés complétement détruit. 

Cette indemnité nette n’atteint pas le tiers des charges budgétaires qui 
sont la conséquence directe de la guerre. 

Aussi, le Gouvernement belge, invoquant le souvenir des déclarations 
solennelles faites tant par ses alliés de la guerre que par |’Allemagne, con- 
sidére-t-il qu’il ne saurait, en aucun cas, étre question de la réduire encore 
dans les arrangements 4 venir. 

S’inspirant de l’idée qui a dominé les conversations de Genéve, le Gou- 
vernement belge désire, a l’occasion du réglement définitif du probléme des 
réparations, résoudre un litige qui affecte les relations germano-belges. 

Ainsi que le Ministre des Affaires étrangéres l’a dit 4 Genéve, le Gouverne- 
ment belge compte poursuivre des négociations paralléles avec le Gouverne- 
ment du Reich en vue de fixer les modalités du remboursement des marks 
dont le cours forcé fut imposé en Belgique pendant l’occupation ennemie. 

Cette question a fait l’objet, entre la Belgique et l’Allemagne, d’accords 
antérieurs qui ne donnérent pas d’effet. 

Le Gouvernement belge voit dans la solution de ces divers problémes un 
élément de la consolidation de la paix et de la stabilisation économique de 
Europe. 


No. 212 


Lord Cushendun to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 136 Telegraphic [C 8331/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 9, 1928, 12.50 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 185! (of 6th instant: German reparations). 

Chancellor of the Exchequer is in agreement with M. Poincaré, but he 
suggests that the statements should be communicated in such a way as not 
to place the German government under obligation to make a formal and 
reasoned reply. He suggests that he should give the British statement to the 
German representative in London, with an intimation that 


(a) it represents, not a direction to the proposed committee of experts, 
but a statement of the factors upon which the acceptability of a final 
settlement would be dependent; 

and (b) it is given as an act of courtesy and frankness, and, as it is not 
addressed to the German government, it does not call for any writ- 
ten reply; but Mr. Churchill would hope to hear in due course from 
the German representative in London that his government, after 
having learnt the views of the creditor nations, thought it worth 
while to embark upon the enquiry. 


™ No. 207. 
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Mr. Churchill would be glad to know if this procedure commends itself to 
M. Poincaré (or his successor as the case may be) and whether he would act 
in the same manner. 

I leave it to your discretion to make the above communication if and when 
you think the moment opportune. Meanwhile we on our side will postpone 
taking action with the Germans on the lines now proposed. 


No. 213 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 14) 
No. 1889 [W 10794/61/17] 


PARIS, November 12, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship, herewith, a copy of a 
despatch addressed to me by the Military Attaché respecting the French 
attitude to the question of a national army. 

2. As Colonel Needham points out, universal military service is advocated 
by all sections of French opinion for reasons of security, but not only for 
security. Politicians of the Left equally with those of the Right are its con- 
vinced and consistent supporters. In accordance with the principle of equality 
inspired by the Revolution, a scheme of short military service for all was 
enacted by the Directory in the last years of the 18th century. A hundred 
years later, in accordance with the same principle, Jaurés waged a notable 
campaign in favour of a similar scheme.! It is still in accordance with the 
Revolutionary principle of equality that French opinion urges the observance 
by all French citizens of a short period of military service. The ‘Nation 
Armée’ is, in addition, what no professional army could constitute, the 
supreme guarantee of the maintenance of the Revolutionary settlement, 
based on a highly centralised administrative machine established for the use 
of a dictator by Napoleon. 

3. It should be noted that the experience of 1914/1918 has actually ex- 
tended the conception of the ‘Nation Armée’. The bill for the organisation 
of the nation in war-time which has been under discussion in the Chambers 
since 1927 aims at the automatic mobilisation on the declaration of war of the 
whole resources of the country. 

4. The insistence by those responsible for the direction of French policy 
on the principle of universal military service in peace-time is no more 
inconsistent with a policy of peace than the attempt to provide in war time 
for the immediate mobilisation of all the national resources in the interests 
of the State. The very politicians—those of the Left—who are the most 
fervent supporters of equal service for all, are those who march under the 
banner, one of whose devices is ‘Une déclaration de paix a tout le monde’, 


1 M. Jean Jaurés (1859-1914), the French Socialist politician, pas discussed the organiza- 
tion of the armed nation in L’ Armée nouvelle (Paris, 1911). 
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5. The fallacy of the attempt to adduce the maintenance of a conscript 
army as proof of the imperialistic nature of French policy is seen from another 
angle if two important facts are borne in mind. The French interest in 
Europe, just as much as that of Great Britain, is now the maintenance of the 
status quo. As I pointed out in my despatch No. 1724? of October 16th, France 
is now ‘strong enough to resist adventure and to compel others to resist 
adventure also’, Secondly, the experience of three European wars has taught 
France that French lives and French properties are the first to be exposed to 
the devastation of war. In the words of M. Poincaré speaking in the Meuse 
in September 1927, ‘we cannot take a step in our country lanes or on our 
hillsides; we cannot walk in our forests or our fields without realising that if 
war breaks out our provinces must inevitably and at once become the theatre 
of bloody combats. We must be mad not to be lovers of peace’. 


I have, &c., 
W. TyRRELL 


ENcLosurRE IN No. 213 


Colonel Needham to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 2/B. Serial No. 18 


PARIS, November 12, 1928 
Sir, 

1. In accordance with your instructions I beg to put forward the following 
points which are generally accepted as governing French ideas on the subject 
of the maintenance of a national as opposed to a professional army in peace 
time. The views here expressed are those invariably produced in discussion 
by the average military officer and citizen, that is to say the bulk of the male 
population, and may possibly be opposed to normal British conceptions on 
the subject. 

It may be definitely stated that the French have no intention whatever of 
changing their system of military organisation. The only Frenchmen who 
have leanings in the latter direction are a few of the better educated senior 
officers and they would only contemplate the introduction of a regular army 
organisation, as we understand it, from the point of view of increased effi- 
ciency in war and only then if backed up by a national army with short 
colour service but liable as at present for immediate use in case of war. 

2. The French have an inherent dislike to a regular standing army, 
historically and owing to their naturally democratic and undisciplined 
character. They consider that such a force may easily become out of touch 
with national aspirations and ideas and that it is too malleable an instrument 
in the hands of an ambitious soldier or statesman wishing to carry out a 

2 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to the docket this despatch 
transmitted an article in Le Temps ‘regarding recent attacks on Anglo-French naval agree- 


ment and Anglo-French understanding generally’, 
3 For a report on M. Poincaré’s speech on September 26, 1927, see The Times, September 


27, 1927, p. 14. 
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‘coup d’état’. Moreover, owing to its probable high state of training and 
discipline such a force might dominate and keep in subjugation the untrained 
elements of the nation if politically opposed to it. Such a situation is directly 
opposed to the ideas of liberty, fraternity and equality under which the 
Third Republic pursues its existence. 

3. The idea of a national army is deeply ingrained in the French mind, 
nowhere more so than in Socialist and Left circles: in fact the ideal Army in 
the estimation of this important section of public opinion remains the ‘Nation 
armée’ of Jaurés, Even the increased professional effectives allowed for as 
safeguards in the new army laws of 1927 and 1928 are suspect. The Radical 
Congress at Angers called for the immediate adoption of these laws, which 
reduce colour service to one year and take all the available national man- 
power into the army on mobilisation. Even the projected law for the organi- 
sation of the Nation in time of war, which in its original form comprised the 
mobilisation of women for national service in war time, passed the Chamber 
of Representatives though the latter provision was subsequently deleted by 
the Senate. From a French point of view a National Army is considered as the 
antidote to militarism, because owing to compulsory service the whole nation 
is affected by a war, and both the politician and the people have at any rate 
an elementary idea of what war means owing to such service. 

4. From the purely military point of view all Frenchmen point out that 
the British and American public do not understand the situation of countries 
with land frontiers. In French eyes the essential initial military problem is 
the protection of their long Eastern frontier; rightly or wrongly they consider 
that not withstanding Peace Treaties and Pacts a repetition of long and bloody 
wars fought in that region is possible in the future, and that it is a national 
duty for all citizens to defend their country in arms. They object on military, 
democratic and moral grounds to entrusting the defence of the country to a 
small professional element highly paid for its task, and indeed they do not 
consider that such a force would be numerically sufficient to ensure the pro- 
tection of the frontier, much less to carry out any subsequent operations of 
war, unless national trained reserves are available. 

I have, &c., 
H. NEEDHAM 
Military Attaché. 


No. 214 


Earl Granville (Brussels) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 14) 
No. 887 [C 8463/49/18] 


BRUSSELS, November 12, 1928 

My Lord, 
With reference to your despatch No. 725' (C 8269/49/18) of the goth 
instant and previous correspondence on the subject of the future of German 


t Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This formal covering despatch transmitted 
to Brussels copies of Nos. 204-6. 
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Reparations, I have the honour to inform Your Lordship that the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs was good enough to forward to me on the oth instant 
a copy of the Note Verbale? which the Belgian Ambassador in London was 
instructed to communicate to His Majesty’s Government. 

2. I called on M. Hymans this morning to see whether he might wish to 
make any further, less formal, communication. M. Hymans was, as usual, 
most friendly and frank. He pointed out that his own Memorandum, like 
the British and French Memoranda,? did not really give anything new—they 
were merely restatements of the position of each of the Governments as had 
already been publicly exposed by the respective Ministers. He was, however, 
anxious to learn the views of His Majesty’s Government as to the official 
answer or answers that should be returned to the communication of the 
German Government;+ was it thought desirable that a joint answer should 
be sent on behalf of all the interested Powers or separate answers by each? 
In the meanwhile he had read the Belgian Memorandum to the German 
Minister here and had handed a copy of it to him unofficially, and he was 
under the impression that the German Embassies in London and Paris had 
similarly been informed of the British and French Memoranda. [said that I 
understood that the idea of His Majesty’s Government was that this exchange 
of Memoranda should make the point of view of each of the interested Powers 
clear to the others, so that we should know, before answering the German 
communication, exactly how we stood and where the proposed meeting of 
experts was likely to lead us, and I undertook to enquire of Your Lordship at 
once as to the form and substance of the reply or replies which His Majesty’s 
Government would propose should be made to Germany. 

3. M. Hymans said that he supposed the Memoranda would eventually 
be given to the experts when they were nominated, but he did not know 
whether it was proposed to communicate them officially to the German 
Government. The German Minister had pointed out to him that an objection 
to such an official communication would be that the German Government 
would then feel themselves obliged to answer them. M. Hymans added that 
he had heard that Mr. Parker Gilbert objected to any idea of their being 
communicated to the German Government through him. 

4. M. Hymans then alluded to the question of the seat of the proposed 
Conference. He had seen it suggested in newspapers that Brussels might be 
selected, and he wished to make it quite clear that the Belgian Government 
made no such proposal. His own opinion was that Berlin was out of the 
question and he had heard, he did not know why, that the British Govern- 
ment were not in favour of London, nor the French Government of Paris. He 
believed that the Italian Government would like the selection of Lausanne 
or some other town in Switzerland. He wished to tell me that, though the 
Belgian Government would certainly not themselves propose it, they would 
have no objection to the Conference meeting at Brussels if the other Powers 


2 No. air. 
3 Enclosure 1 in No. 201 and No. 200 respectively. 
4 Enclosure in No. 198. 
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should desire it. I told M. Hymans frankly that, after my last conversation 
with him, I had reported to Your Lordship that, though he had been careful 
not to say anything definite, I had gathered the impression that the Belgian 
Government would like the selection of Brussels. 
I have, &c., 
GRANVILLE 


No. 215 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 13, 2.40 p.m.) 
No. 189 Telegraphic [Telegrams 49/65] 


PARIS, November 13, 1928, 12.54 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 136.! 

I saw M. Poincaré this morning, the first opportunity he had of receiving 
me since the formation of his new Ministry. 

He was delighted to find himself in perfect agreement with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with regard to procedure and terms of communication to 
be made to the German Government as proposed in your telegram under 
reply. 

M. Poincaré promises to let me have his formal reply in the course of 
to-morrow after meeting of Cabinet in the morning, since he considers as a 
matter of form he should consult his new colleagues, but he begs me to assure 
you that they are sure to agree.” 

1 No. 212. 


2 Sir W. Tyrrell’s telegram No. 190 of November 14 stated: ‘French Government accept 
procedure proposed by Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ 


No. 216 


Memorandum by Mr. Headlam-Morley' 
[G 8739/969/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 14, 1928 


In the debate last night, November 13th, Mr. Lloyd George twice repeated 
the statement, which he had of course often made on previous occasions, 
that we are bound by the text of the Treaty of Versailles now at once to 
evacuate the Rhineland, and that by our refusal to do so, we are failing to 
carry out our solemn obligations.? 

The charge is a serious one, and if there is an answer, it should not be 
left unanswered. This point has nothing to do with whether on other and 
political grounds His Majesty’s Government would not be wise in doing all 


1 Historical Adviser to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
2 See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 222, cols. 728 and 747. 
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in their power to expedite the evacuation; we might well do this even though 
there were no legal obligation to do so. The point is whether or not we are 
guilty of a violation of the Treaty. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s contention is quite untenable. Its sole basis is Article 
431 of the Treaty: 


‘If before the expiration of the period of fifteen years Germany complies 
with all the undertakings resulting from the present Treaty, the occupying 
forces will be withdrawn immediately’. 


The question then arises what was the intention of those who framed the 
article, and secondly what interpretation would be placed upon it by an 
impartial legal authority. 

As to the first point, it is to be observed that this article was part of a draft 
agreed on by President Wilson and M. Clemenceau, which was presented by 
them to Mr. Lloyd Georgeon April 2o0th[22nd], 1919.3 He had no part indraft- 
ing it and when he read it for the first ttme made nocomments on or enquiries 
about it. It is then President Wilsonand M. Clemenceau, with their advisers, 
who are alone capable of telling us what they meant. Now, one thing may be 
stated positively. Those who know the situation at the time will agree that 
it is quite out of the question that the French would deliberately have accepted 
an article the result of which would have been that the occupation of the 
Rhineland might not improbably come to a conclusion before the expiration 
of fifteen years, for both at the time and for some weeks later, the greatest 
pressure was being brought to bear on M. Clemenceau by M. Poincaré and 
others, not to accept occupation for less than thirty years. Fifteen years was 
a compromise and the minimum which they would accept. 

If then, in order to please President Wilson, and still more in order to cut 
away the objections which he and M. Clemenceau well knew that Mr. 
Lloyd George would make to an occupation extending so long as fifteen 
years, they added this clause which seemed to contemplate the possibility of 
a reduction in the period, we may be quite sure that they would never have 
attempted to use it in such a manner, had they not been convinced that on a 
strict interpretation it would in all probability never become applicable. 

If we now turn to the second point, what is the real meaning, it will I 
think be obvious that they succeeded in the intention which I attribute to 
them, and that the clause has not and never had—as it was never meant to 
have—a serious meaning. 

For what does it say? The troops will be withdrawn ‘if before the expiration 
of the period of fifteen years, Germany complies with all the undertakings 
resulting from the present treaty’. But what are the engagements as to 
Reparation? Germany undertakes under Article 232 ‘to make compensation 
for all damage done to the civilian population’ etc., and by the schedule 
attached, (Annex 1)* this compensation is to include pensions. The sum 


3 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: The Paris Peace Conference 
1919, vol. v, pp. 113-14. 
* To Section I of part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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which Germany therefore agreed to pay was by general opinion even at 
that time one outside her capacity to pay and there was from the beginning 
never any hope or prospect that Germany would be able to comply with the 
undertaking which she had given. 

Even if it is suggested that the meaning is that Germany shall be complying 
with the specific requirements which the Reparation Commission might 
eventually make, it is again to be noticed that they are of such a kind that 
it was almost inconceivable that Germany should meet these requirements, 
and we must remember that the Reparation Commission was definitely 
debarred from assenting to any reduction of the total amount of the German 
debt without the individual assent of each of the Principal Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers. Surely it is impossible to doubt that the French assented to 
this clause simply for the reason that the time would never come, certainly 
within fifteen years, when it would be applicable. 

But of course these considerations have all fallen to the ground. Germany 
in fact has not, and has not been able to meet the requirements of the 
Treaty and of the Reparation Commission. An arrangement has therefore 
been come to by which the Allies, with certain reservations and conditions, 
accept in lieu of this a substitute by which the actual sum payable by 
Germany is greatly reduced. Even then, ifit were determined that Germany 
were carrying out all her obligations under the Dawes scheme, she would 
obviously not be complying with the requirement of Article 431, that is, she 
would not be complying with the undertakings resulting from the Treaty, 
and there is no legal ground of any kind for suggesting that the Allies are 
bound to accept compliance with the Dawes scheme as equivalent for the 
purposes of article 431. Such a clause might well have been added; it has not 
been. Even if the Allies are prepared financially to accept from Germany 
payments which are much less than those which the treaty would have 
exacted, it cannot be maintained that thereby they are bound to give up a 
guarantee which they only promised to surrender if the treaty itself were 
complied with. 

It may well be desirable, in view of the new situation arising out of 
Locarno and the Dawes scheme, that the Allies should forego their rights and 
evacuate the Rhineland; it is however surely intolerable that Mr. Lloyd 
George should confuse this, which is a matter of political expediency and 
perhaps moral justice, with a legal obligation. It does great harm that the 
world should constantly be told by so high an authority that we are deliber- 
ately violating a legal obligation, and I should suggest that a more positive 
contradiction should be made than was done by Mr. Baldwin last night in 
the House of Commons. The best method would probably be an authoritative, 
but perhaps unsigned, letter in the “Times’. 


J. W. HM. 
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No. 217 


Lord Cushendun to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 84 Telegraphic [C 8518/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 15, 1928, 7 p.m. 


My telegram to Paris No. 136! (of November oth. Proposed experts’ con- 
ference on reparations). 

At interview with Chancellor of Exchequer this morning the German 
Ambassador (who has just returned from leave) refused to receive a copy of 
the British memorandum although it was accompanied by a statement in 
the precise sense of my telegram No. 136 to Paris. He said that His Majesty’s 
Government in communicating the memorandum to the German Govern- 
ment must have some object and this could only be to attach conditions to 
the unconditional acceptance of an Expert Inquiry at Geneva and to fetter 
the freedom of the Experts. The German Government would in these circum- 
stances be bound to make a formal reply and he was convinced that the 
result of the interchange would be to impede and not further a settlement. A 
full summary of the conversation? will be forwarded to you in due course. 
Meanwhile you should express to the German Government the regret of 
His Majesty’s Government at this unfortunate hitch which they still hope 
may be due to a misunderstanding. 

You should keep Mr. Gilbert and your French colleague informed. 

Repeated to Paris by bag No. 138. 


1 No. 212. 2 No. 220. 


No. 218 


Lord Cushendun to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 139 Telegraphic: by bag [C 8518/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 15, 1928, 7 p.m. 


My telegram to Berlin No. 84! (of November 15th: Proposed Experts’ 
Conference on Reparations). 

Please notify M. Poincaré, at once, and ascertain from him what attitude 
German Ambassador in Paris has adopted. 

If it is identical with that of German Ambassador here, I should be glad 
to learn M. Poincaré’s views as to the next step to be taken. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 85 in ‘R’. 


1 No. 217. 
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No. 219 


Lord Cushendun to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 86 Telegraphic [C 8518/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, Wovember 15, 1928, 7.30 p.m. 


My telegram No. 84! (of November 15th: Proposed Experts’ Conference 
on Reparations). 

Since Chancellor of Exchequer’s interview with German Ambassador, we 
learn from His Majesty’s Ambassador at Brussels? that Belgian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs a few days ago handed unofficially to the German Minister 
copy of the Memorandum which the Belgian Government had communi- 
cated previously to us and the French and which outlines the requirements 
of the Belgian Government in the same way as our memorandum, which 
Herr Sthamer refused to accept, outlines British requirements. Belgian 
memorandum is much stiffer than ours since it requires that there shall be 
no reduction in the present Belgian reparations receipts. 

You may make use of above information if you think fit, in your repre- 
sentations to the German Government. 

Repeated to Paris by bag No. 140. 


1 No. 217. 2 See No. 214. 


No. 220 


Summary of a Conversation which took place at the Treasury on November 15, 
1928, between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the German Ambassador in 
London! 


[C 8518/49/18]* 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer made a statement to Dr. Sthamer in the 
sense of the following azde-mémozre:— 


‘When I had the pleasure of seeing Herr Dieckhoff on the 5th November? 
I told him that M. Poincaré and I had exchanged memoranda setting out 
the position of our respective Governments towards the proposal for a new 
settlement of reparations; and I told him that we felt we would have to 
bring these memoranda, or their substance, to the notice of the German 
Government in some form or other. 

‘After thinking the matter over, 1t seemed to me that the most loyal and 
frank method of approach was to hand you a copy of the British memoran- 
dum, so that you could transmit it to the German Government, at the 
same time explaining the position in the following manner :— 

‘In the first place, I desire to make it clear that this memorandum Is not 


1 This summary was received in the Foreign Office from the Treasury on November 17, 
2 See No. 204. 
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intended to be a direction to the proposed Committee of Experts or to 
bind that committee in any way. It is a statement of the factors upon 
which the acceptability of any new settlement of reparations must depend 
so far as His Majesty’s Government are concerned. 

‘In the second place, I would ask you to explain to your Government 
that the memorandum is communicated to them as an act of courtesy and 
frankness, in the same way as it has been communicated to the Belgian, 
Italian and Japanese Governments, who also took part in the discussions at 
Geneva in September. The memorandum is not addressed to the German 
Government, and it does not call for any written reply on their part. I 
would, however, hope to hear from you in due course that, after having 
learnt our views, your Government think it worth while to embark upon 
the enquiry which was proposed as the result of those discussions. 

‘I may add that I understand that M. Poincaré is in general agreement 
with me on both these points, and that he proposes to communicate the 
French memorandum to Herr von Hoesch in a similar manner.’ 


The Ambassador immediately stated that he could not receive the British 
memorandum from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Obviously, the British 
Government had some object in communicating the document to the German 
Government, and, that being so, it was impossible that there should not be a 
formal answer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that his intention was merely to 
place the British views before the German Government in the same informal 
way as they had been placed before the other Powers concerned. 

Dr. Sthamer said that the views of the various Governments were well 
known and that if it was necessary to add anything to the public statements 
which had already been made it could only be because it was desired to say 
something new, in other words, to attach conditions to the unconditional 
acceptance at Geneva of an expert inquiry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then said that Geneva did not settle the 
character of the experts nor the circumstances 1n which their work should be 
performed. He, personally, would have liked them to have the fullest possible 
freedom, but, clearly, no Government could lightly divest itself of all 
responsibility in a matter affecting future budgets so vitally. In these cir- 
cumstances he felt that unless he could be certain that the German Govern- 
ment, in the full knowledge of our views, felt that there was a good prospect 
of a successful outcome to the inquiry, he would find it very difficult to leave 
the whole settlement in the hands of independent experts, much as he would 
desire to do so. 

The Ambassador then pointed out that the German Government was in 
very much the same position as regards their ultimate responsibility, but the 
situation could be met by each Government reserving the right to reject the 
recommendations of the Expert Committee. 

The Chancellor, however, retorted that it would obviously be unwise to 
embark upon a task if it was to end in failure. The complaints which had 
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followed the Geneva Naval Conference? of having made inadequate pre- 
liminary exploration would be renewed with even greater force. 

The conversation continued for some time after this on the same lines. The 
Ambassador reiterated his conviction that Britain could only be intending to 
attach conditions to the unconditional acceptance of Geneva and to fetter 
the freedom of the experts, thus rendering American participation in the 
inquiry impossible. The Chancellor repeated that his sole object was to make 
certain that the foundations for a successful result were in existence; a dead- 
lock or a fiasco would be far worse than a continuance of the existing Dawes 
arrangements, with which Great Britain had at present no reason to be dis- 
satisfied. 

The final upshot of the meeting was that Dr. Sthamer maintained his 
refusal to receive the British memorandum and said that if the British 
Government still desired to send it to the German Government we should 
do so through our Embassy at Berlin in the usual way. He added that if this 
was done he was sure the German Government would have to send a formal 
reply, and the only result would be to impede and not to advance a settle- 
ment. 

His Excellency ended by hoping that he had not been disagreeable, and 
asked that he should be furnished with a copy of the notes of the conversation 
in order that he might make sure that he had not misunderstood anything 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had said. 

3 For this conference between British, American, and Japanese representatives, June— 
August 1927, see Volume III, Chapter III. 


No. 221 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 23) 
No. 866 [C 8718/307/18] 


BERLIN, November 15, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship herewith, an Aide Mémoire 
which was handed to me to-day by Herr von Schubert regarding the exten- 
sion of the Reparations Recovery Act procedure to the Dominions. This 
Aide Mémoire has been furnished in deference to the request Your Lordship 
made to Herr von Schubert at Geneva,' but, in handing it to me, the latter 
said that if he had had an opportunity, at the time you made the request for 
a memorandum or later, he would have pointed out that he would have 
preferred to telegraph to Berlin to enquire whether an answer had not been 
returned to the note from this Embassy of the 16th of August last.? 

2. As was to be anticipated, the memorandum begins by pointing out that 
the German Government had thought that the agreement come to at Geneva 
regarding a complete and final settlement of the reparations problem would 


t See No. 153, note 7. 2 See No. 141. 
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have rendered the British proposal redundant, and had, for that reason, 
abstained from answering the note from this Embassy of August 16th last. 
But whilst the German Government consider the present moment hardly 
suitable for the continuation of the discussion about this subject, they do not 
wish to evade a reply to the expressly stated request of the British Embassy. 


I have, &c., 
HorAcE RuUMBOLD 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 221* 


Aide-mémoire 
Translation 

In their memorandum of the 14th July, 19283, the German Government 
set forth the objections of principle which render it impossible for them to 
consent to the proposal made in His Britannic Majesty’s Government’s 
memorandum of the 18th May, 1928+, for a territorial extension of the scope 
of the agreement of the grd April, 1925, regarding the amendment of the 
Recovery Act procedure. 

In the Embassy’s note of the 16th August, 1928, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment defined their position with regard to the arguments cited by the 
German Government in justification of their refusal, and suggested that the 
matter should be examined afresh in the light of their counter-arguments. 

The German Government was under the impression that the British pro- 
posal regarding the question of the Recovery Act had been rendered otiose 
by the agreement reached in Geneva for a complete and final settlement of 
the reparations problem; they have therefore refrained hitherto from replying 
to the note of the 16th August, 1928; but although they consider the present 
juncture little suited for continuing the discussion of this particular question, 
they feel, nevertheless, bound to comply with the expressly-stated wishes of 
His Majesty’s Government in this connexion. 

The German Government have minutely examined the point of view set 
forth in the British note of the 16th August, 1928. In spite, however, of this 
renewed examination, they are still unable to accede to the British proposal, 
and they venture once more to expound their fundamental conception of 
the question in the light of the view-point expressed in the note of the 16th 
August, 1928. 

The German Government desire to observe at the outset that they have no 
intention of utilising the opportunity provided by the question under dis- 
cussion in order to criticise as such the Recovery Act system taken over with 
the experts’ plan and the London Agreement. Their apprehensions and 
contentions are directed solely against the proposed territorial extension of 
this system. Nevertheless, in developing their line of argument, it is inevitable 
that reference should be made to the defects inherent in the Recovery Act 
system as such. 

1. The objections which exist to the proposed territorial extension of the 


3 No. 91, enclosure. 4 See No. 29. 
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present Recovery Act system belong chiefly to the sphere of reparation poli- 
tics. The German Government have always maintained that a schematic 
anticipation of 26 per cent. of the value of German exports cannot be entirely 
reconciled with the principle of the experts’ plan with regard to transfer 
protection, and that the direct and decisive co-operation of the Transfer 
Committee, for which provision was made with a view to safeguarding 
German currency, is prevented thereby from operating to the extent which 
would correspond with the real structure of the plan. 

The German Government does not overlook that the Transfer Committee 
has assured for itself a share in the final transfer of the amounts of Devisen 
delivered. The act of transfer is, however, already accomplished as far as its 
effect on the German currency is concerned at the moment when the Devi- 
sen are taken from the German exporter and credited to the account of the 
Agent-General at the Bank of England. In the case, too, of cash transfers 
undertaken by the Agent-General the transfer 1s complete at the moment 
when the foreign Devisen are supplied, and thereby withdrawn from the 
German economic system. The distribution of the accumulated Devisen to 
the creditor Powers, which, seen from without, appears as a real cash transfer, 
does not constitute an act of transfer, but simply an administrative procedure. 
While, however, in the case of cash transfers the decisive co-operation of the 
Agent-General and of the Transfer Committee is ensured, the quantity of 
the Devisen furnished being made dependent on the state of the German 
currency, the withdrawal of the Devisen by the present Recovery Act method 
of collection is effected mechanically and without regard for the state of the 
German exchange. It follows that the provisions of the experts’ plan regarding 
transfer protection can be better carried out by a simple cash transfer, for 
which the Agent-General and the Transfer Committee are fully responsible, 
than under the present system of the Recovery Act levy. 

It is true that in the experts’ plan payments which arise through the 
application of the Reparation Recovery Act are on an equal footing with 
the payments for deliveries in kind. It 1s, however, laid down in the experts’ 
plan itself (Part XI, section “Deliveries in Kind’) that “deliveries in kind are 
actually indistinguishable from cash payments in their financial effect.’ The 
German Government are therefore at one with the experts’ plan when, in 
considering the financial effect of the Recovery Act payments, they draw an 
analogy with the cash payments. 

If, however, in the system of the experts’ plan the payments out of the 
Recovery Act are on an equal footing with the deliveries in kind, this does 
not mean to say that the present method of collection according to the 
Recovery Act should be considered as the equivalent of the payments in kind 
in its economic significance. In the experts’ plan (Part XI, section “Deliveries 
in Kind’) it is stated that payment in kind, if the principle be not carried to 
excess, constitutes a stimulus to German productivity, and in this way can 
bring about a greater export surplus. The Recovery Act procedure cannot 
exercise such an effect on the German economic system. Consequently, these 
two methods of transfer have, from the economic point of view, different 
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significations. The attempt will be made in another place to show that the 
present Recovery Act system, so far from providing a stimulus for German 
production or creating a greater export surplus, constitutes, on the contrary, 
a serious handicap for German trade. 

2. In the German memorandum of the 14th July, 1928, the question of the 
historical origin and character of the 26 per cent. duty is touched upon, and 
the statement is made that a further development of this measure, introduced 
as It was as a sanction directed against Germany, four years after the putting 
into execution of the experts’ plan, would inevitably be regarded both in 
Germany and abroad as a return to the methods of a former period. In their 
note of the 16th August, 1928, His Majesty’s Government claimed to show 
the inaccuracy of this statement. It may therefore be not out of place to 
recapitulate in greater detail the actual facts of the case. 

In the second session of the London Conference of the 3rd March, 1921, 
the reparation levy was officially announced in the name of the Allied Powers 
by Mr. Lloyd George, the then Prime Minister, and this announcement was 
made simultaneously with the threat to occupy the towns of Duisburg, 
Ruhrort and Diisseldorf and to erect a customs barrier between occupied 
and unoccupied territory. In this announcement the British Prime Minister 
expressly characterised the introduction of the reparation deliveries system as 
a ‘sanction.’5 On the basis of these sanctions, announced on the 3rd March, 
1921, and brought into being on the 7th March, 1921, the German Repara- 
tion (Recovery) Act, which is still in force, was enacted on the 24th March, 
1921, Duisburg, Ruhrort and Diisseldorf having already been occupied since 
the 8th March, 1921. In the London Agreement of the 5th May, 1921,° the 
process of collection introduced unilaterally in England by virtue of the 
decisions of the London Conference was remodelled to this extent, that Ger- 
many was thenceforward put under an obligation to take all measures to 
facilitate the execution of this process, and in particular to compensate the 
German exporters. This London ultimatum also was made at a time of the 
utmost political tension. In the form of an ultimatum and under threat of 
further sanctions, especially that of the occupation of the Ruhr, Germany 
was forced to co-operate in the execution of the measures of sanction intro- 
duced as a result of the decisions of the London Conference. Accordingly, 
having regard to its historical origin, there can be no doubt as to the sanction 
character of the Recovery Act Levy. The German Government has at all 
times fully realised the fact that the experts’ plan and the London Agreement 
of August 1924 took over the Recovery Act system. Nevertheless, it is per- 
fectly justifiable, when refusing to consent to an extension of the reparation 
levy, to point to the special character lent to this system by its historical 
origin. 

3. His Majesty’s Government take the point of view that the status quo as it 
has existed with regard to the Recovery Act Levy since the entry into force 
of the experts’ plan and of the London Agreement will not be violated as 
long as the levy is restricted within the 50 per cent. limits laid down in the 

5 See First Series, Volume XV, No. 31. 6 Cf. No. 130 above, note 3. 
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German Reparation (Recovery) Act of 1921. The German Government are 
unable to concur in this point of view. At no period, even at the height of 
political tension, as, for instance, in the spring of 1921, has this maximum 
percentage of 50 per cent. had any practical significance. It is true that this 
percentage applied in theory until the 13th May, 1921, but the then Prime 
Minister stated in the House of Commons on the grd [stc] May, 1921, that 
the Recovery Act had not yet been applied in practice.? Apart from the period 
in which the maximum was reduced to a nominal 5 per cent., the maximum 
percentage of 26 per cent. was alone applied in practice. In the opinion of the 
German Government this percentage represented the status quo upon which 
not only the experts, when they issued their report, but also the German 
Government, when they accepted the London Agreement, based their 
calculations, more especially since His Majesty’s Government gave no sign at 
that time of any intention to revert to the higher percentage. 

4. In the memorandum of the 14th July, 1928, stress was laid upon the 
serious hindrance to German trade created by the Recovery Act Levy, even 
in its present form. They pointed out, in particular, that this system was 
incompatible with the aspirations of the World Economic Conference and 
with the principles laid down in the Dawes plan for a gradual return to an 
international exchange of wares under normal conditions. 

With regard to the allegation made by His Majesty’s Government in their 
memorandum of the 18th May, 1928, that the agreement of the 3rd April, 
1925, had worked without the least friction, it must be said that the internal 
development of the agreement has not proceeded without occasioning diffi- 
culties. Although it has been possible hitherto to provide for the delivery of 
the Devisen demanded, and also to ensure their delivery in the future, grave 
difficulties have nevertheless arisen which can only be fully known to the 
authorities responsible for negotiating with the German exporters, on whom 
the obligation of delivery devolves. In any case, the German Government 
possess ample evidence that this levy, even in its present form, is felt by the 
German exporters to be an extremely oppressive and obstructive measure. If 
such difficulties have made themselves felt even under the present system of 
recovery, the German Government could accept no responsibility for the 
execution of the agreement of the 3rd April, 1925, in accordance with the 
wishes of His Majesty’s Government, were the scope of this agreement to be 
enlarged beyond its actual limits. 

German exports to England during 1927 show only a slight increase on 
the figures for 1926, and amount to only a little more than 80 per cent. of the 
exports for 1913, when a comparison is made of the nominal values, 1.e., 
without taking into account the depreciation in the value of gold [sic]. That 
this retrogression is primarily to be attributed to the effects of the reparation 
levy is proved by the fact that the German total exports for 1927 have already 
slightly exceeded the total exports for 1913. 

German exports to British possessions, not being subject to the reparation 


7 The reference would appear to be to Mr. Lloyd George’s statement of May 5, 1921: 
see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 141, cols. 1282-6. 
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levy, have hence followed the general trend of the total exports. This again 
provides a further proof of the accuracy of the assertion that the reparation 
levy has a strongly repressive influence on the German export trade. 

5. His Britannic Majesty’s Government consider the apprehension lest the 
extension of the present recovery procedure to other parts of the British 
Empire might afford other States entitled to receive reparation an oppor- 
tunity to address a similar demand to Germany as unfounded, since the 
States concerned can between them claim only 22 per cent. of the German 
reparations. This fact was appreciated at its full value in the memorandum 
of the 14th July, 1928. It is not, however, the extent of the quotas which 1s of 
decisive importance in this question, but rather the extent of German exports 
to those States into which the Recovery Act Levy might conceivably be 
introduced. According to calculations based on the export statistics for 1927, 
the sum total of the amounts which could be collected in the way of 26 per 
cent. levy by States entitled to reparation payments other than England and 
France amounts to at least 320 million marks. This would therefore mean 
very nearly double what England and France levy at the present moment. 

In this connexion it may be permissible to quote the reply made by Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister, the President of the Board of Trade, to a question put 
to him on the aist June, 1928, in the House of Commons, regarding the 
supplies of German reparations coal to Italy in connexion with the possibility 
of extending the reparation levy. (See ‘Parliamentary Debates,’ House of 
Commons, vol. 218, No. 84, pp. [cols.] 1815[—16], 1830, 1831.) 

6. The German Government are fully aware of their obligation to take all 
proper measures designed to assist the practical carrying out of the experts’ 
plan and to ensure its continued functioning. They have in the past given 
proof, to His Majesty’s Government among others, that they are perfectly 
willing, by co-operation with the States entitled to reparation and with the 
courts brought into being by the experts, to enable the plan to work smoothly. 
They can lay claim to have completely fulfilled the obligation imposed upon 
them in resolution VII of Annex 6 of the experts’ plan, namely, to assist by 
every suitable means that may lie in their power the work of the Transfer 
Committee in the transference of monies. If, during the last four years, it has 
been possible, contrary to the general expectation, to carry out the transfers 
to all practical purposes in their entirety, this result is to be ascribed in large 
measure to the co-operation of the German Government, who have repeat- 
edly given their consent to measures which they were under no obligation 
to sanction, when such measures were suggested by the opposing party as 
tending to facilitate the transfers. If, in the case under discussion, they now 
see themselves under the necessity of rejecting the proposals made to them, 
they cannot admit that they are thereby shirking an obligation which they 
accepted with the experts’ plan, or even violating the spirit of co-operation. 
On the contrary, they are of the opinion that they have adduced reasons 
amply sufficient objectively to justify their refusal. 

As already stated at the outset, in view of the decision reached at Geneva 
with regard to a complete and final settlement of the reparations problem, 
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the present juncture does not appear to the German Government to be suit- 
able for discussing this question of the further extension of the Recovery Act. 
They venture to anticipate that His Britannic Majesty’s Government will 
also adopt this view and postpone pursuing their suggestion further. 


BERLIN, November 1, 1928. 


No. 222 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun 
(Received November 16, 3.20 p.m.) 


No. 79 Telegraphic [C 8519/49/18] 


BERLIN, November 16, 1928, 2.55 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 84, 85 and 86.! 

I saw Herr von Schubert last night and he expressed his anxiety at course 
which reparations negotiations were taking fearing that experts’ freedom 
might be prejudiced. 

Requirements of the Allies had already been publicly stated and there was 
no need for written communications. 

In reply I stated that I saw no need for fears which he had expressed and 
spoke personally on lines of your telegram No. 136 to Paris.? British state- 
ment was handed to Germany as an act of courtesy and frankness. It did not 
call for a reply nor would it hamper the freedom of the experts. I suggested 
that the best thing for Germany to do was to proceed with setting up of 


committee. 

Von Schubert said that an intimation on lines of your telegram No. 136, if 
made at the time of handing the British document to Germany, would 
undoubtedly facilitate matters. I gathered from him that von Hoesch had 
received a statement from M. Poincaré but von Schubert did not mention 
any accompanying explanation.3 

I will see von Schubert again today and speak in the sense indicated in 
your telegrams. 


t Nos. 217-19. 2 No. 212. 

3 In Berlin despatch No. 867 of November 15 in which he had reported in more detail on 
this conversation Sir H. Rumbold commented: ‘I am inclined to believe that the heavy 
weather which certainly Herr von Schubert is making over the procedure followed in Paris 
and London really conceals a feeling of disillusion regarding the annuities which will be 
payable by Germany in the future. The Geneva resolution raised somewhat extravagant 
hopes, and several organs of the German press have insisted that the future payments 
should be limited to a period of thirty years. Though no figure has been put forward in 
respect to these payments, it is likely that the Germans had something like 75 million 
sterling in their minds, which would be a saving of 50 millions on the payment in the full 
Dawes year. There are signs of pessimism with regard to the possibility of reaching a solu- 
tion of the reparations question on terms satisfactory to the Germans, On the other hand, 
the German Government no doubt fecl that, if they eventually accept a settlement and 
have to defend it before public opinion in this country, it will be important that the inde- 
pendence of the experts should not be open to question.’ 
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No. 223 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 16, 5 p.m.) 
No. 192 Telegraphic: by telephone [Telegrams 49/65] 


PARIS, November 16, 1928 

Your telegram No. 139! of 15th November. 

I have just seen M. Poincaré, who communicated the French memoran- 
dum in identical terms as those which Chancellor of Exchequer proposed to 
use—as described in your telegram No. 136? ofgth November—to the German 
Ambassador on 14th November. 

The latter accepted the communication and undertook to transmit to his 
Government, though he displayed nervousness as regards its reception in 
Berlin. 

He told M. Poincaré quite frankly that he feared his Government would 
feel compelled to make a reply which might check negotiations, but he 
promised to do his best to persuade his Government to make no reply and to 
explain that both Governments, in making the communication, expected 
none. 

M. Poincaré made it clear that even if German Government expressed 
disagreement with our views, that would still leave the door open for the 
enquiry which the proposed commission of experts was to undertake. 


‘No. 218. 2 No. 212. 


No. 224 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 16, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 81 Telegraphic (C 8531/49/18] 


BERLIN, November 16, 1928, 9.8 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 84.! 

I have carried out your instructions and in doing so gave Secretary of 
State substance of the statement contained in your telegram No. 136 to 
Paris.? 

Secretary of State explained that German Ambassador had returned to 
his post with general instructions regarding the view of his government on 
proposed committee of experts. At the time Ambassador saw the Chancellor 
he was unaware that M. Poincaré had handed French memorandum to the 
German Ambassador in Paris. Secretary of State had before him a long 
telegram from German Ambassador in London reporting his conversation 
with Chancellor of the Exchequer. From extracts which he read to me 
German Ambassador had reported that record of interview with the Chan- 
cellor was taken down at the time. Chancellor of the Exchequer had agreed 
to let German Ambassador have a copy of this record} and a passage in 


1 No. 217. 2 No. 212. 3 See No. 220. 
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German Ambassador’s telegram, which however was not clear either to 
Secretary of State or to myself, seemed to imply that British memorandum 
was to be attached as an annex to the record of the interview in question. 

German Ambassador had also reported that he had observed that such 
communications ought properly speaking to reach him through the Foreign 
Office. 

Having ascertained that German Ambassador in Paris had taken delivery 
of French memorandum and having quoted the substance of your telegram 
No. 864 showing what had happened at Brussels I said I hoped that Secre- 
tary of State would now send instructions to German Ambassador to receive 
British memorandum in order that he, the Ambassador, should come into 
line with his colleagues at Paris and Brussels. 

Secretary of State having again pointed out his objections on principle to 
receipt of written memoranda explaining the requirement of the allies 
suggested obviously with a view to saving German Ambassador’s face that 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should now send to German Ambassador record 
of their interview at the same time enclosing a copy of the British memoran- 
dum. Secretary of State promised to telegraph to German Ambassador to 
receive both documents and to forward them to Berlin.5 


4 No. 219. 

5 In a further report on this conversation in Berlin despatch No. 873 of November 17, 
Sir H. Rumbold added, in particular, that it became clear to him that Dr. Sthamer’s 
refusal to receive the British memorandum had embarrassed Herr von Schubert. 


No. 225 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 18, 9 a.m.) 
Nos. 84 @ 85 Telegraphic (C 8536/49/18] 


BERLIN, November 17, 1928, 8.55 p.m. 

My telegram No. 81.! 

Secretary of State sent for me to-day and told me that German Ambassador 
in London had now telegraphed text of record of his interview with Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on November 15th. As German Ambassador’s refusal to 
receive the British memorandum is explicitly mentioned in the record it was 
obvious to us that memorandum could not accompany that record and that 
obscure passage in German Ambassador’s telegram alluded to in the second 
paragraph of my telegram No. 81 had caused confusion at this end and had 
led Secretary of State to suggest solution which was not practicable (see last 
paragraph of my telegram under reference). 

We agreed that main point was that British memorandum should reach 
the German Ambassador somehow. Secretary of State was still concerned 
not to do anything which might reflect on German Ambassador’s action 
whilst I thought it only logical and proper that Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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who had been handling reparations negotiations with the foreign representa- 
tives should communicate British memorandum to German Ambassador. 

We therefore thought the hitch could be got over if Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could see his way to writing to German Ambassador in the 
following terms: 


‘Since sending you record of our interview on November 15th we have 
heard that our representative in Berlin has had conversation with Secretary 
of State there. Von Schubert is of opinion that having regard to exceptional 
circumstances of the case it is immaterial whether you receive copy of 
British memorandum from myself or Foreign Office and that choice of 
medium of communication may therefore be left to the British Government. 
I therefore send you memorandum dealt with at the interview in question.’ 


I venture to submit this text in case no other action has been taken mean- 
while to get memorandum to the German Ambassador. Von Schubert is 
sending necessary instructions to German Ambassador in accordance with 
the foregoing and has told him to telegraph text of memorandum to Berlin. 


No. 226 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Recewwed November 18, 9 a.m.) 
No. 86 Telegraphic (C 8537/49/18] 


BERLIN, WVovember 17, 1928, 8.55 p.m. 

My telegram No. 84.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs sent me a message today through Secretary of 
State to the effect that German government would be obliged out of 
consideration for public opinion in Germany to send a written reply to 
memorandum of creditor Powers stating their requirements in connexion 
with a reparations settlement. 


1 See No. 225. 
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Lord Cushendun to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 88 Telegraphic [C 8536/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 19, 1928, 3.45 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 84 and 85! (of November 17th: Experts’ Conference 
on Reparations) arrived too late for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to act 
on your suggestion. Meanwhile on the strength of your telegram No. 812 
following letter has been addressed by Mr. Churchill to Dr. Sthamer: — 

“My dear Ambassador, I hear from Berlin that you are prepared to 
waive the objections to receiving a copy of our memorandum which you 
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expressed to me at our conversation on Thursday.3 You have already 
received a summary of our conversation and I now enclose a copy of the 
memorandum. Yours sincerely, Winston S. Churchill.’ 


Please explain what has happened to Herr von Schubert and express to 
him my appreciation of the assistance he has given in overcoming this slight 
hitch. 


3 November 15, 1928: see No. 220. 


No. 228 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 20, 2.15 p.m.) 
No. 88 Telegraphic [Telegrams 49/66 | 


BERLIN, November 20, 1928, 1.35 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 88.! 

I have given the necessary explanation to Herr von Schubert, who quite 
understands. He betrayed a certain anxiety lest the position of Dr. Sthamer 
should have been shaken by his having first declined to receive the British 
memorandum, and afterwards having received it. Herr von Schubert again 
explained that Dr. Sthamer had acted in good faith. 

I told Herr von Schubert that I thought my telegrams had explained the 
reasons for which the German Ambassador had originally declined to receive 
the British memorandum, and added that there would be no question of the 
Ambassador’s position having been shaken by this incident. 


1 No. 227. 


No. 229 


Lord Cushendun to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 2600 [C 8434/394/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 20, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to your despatch No. 1785! (259/129/1928) of October 26th, 
and previous correspondence relative to the withdrawal of the military 
experts from Berlin, I transmit to Your Excellency herewith copy of a letter 
from the War Office concurring, in general, with your suggestions as to the 
next steps to be taken in this matter and recommending that as soon as an 
agreement has been reached between the experts and the German authori- 
ties, on the lines suggested in paragraph 4 of your despatch, regarding the 
general rules under which the alienation or transformation of military 
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establishments is to be carried out, the experts should be withdrawn and a 
report on any outstanding questions forwarded to the League of Nations. 

2. I concur in the above mentioned course of action and request that you 
will make a proposal in this sense to the Ambassadors’ Conference. You will 
no doubt find it convenient to sound the French Government on the subject 
beforehand. 

3. The essential feature of the present proposal is, of course, the definite 
abandonment of the demand for visits. You will, of course, make this clear 
and will at the same time be careful to reserve the right of His Majesty’s 
Government to press for withdrawal, or to withdraw Colonel Gosset inde- 
pendently, at a later date, if the French cannot be brought to agree to a 
general withdrawal in the circumstances now proposed. 


Iam, &c., 
(For Lord Cushendun) 
ORME SARGENT 


ENCLOSURE I IN No. 229 


Letter from the War Office to the Foreign Office 
0154/7023 (M.I. 3.) 


WAR OFFICE, November 12, 1928 
Sir, 

I am commanded by the Army Council to acknowledge receipt of Foreign 
Office letter No. C. 7970/394/18? of 2nd November, 1928, forwarding copy 
of despatch No. 1785, dated 26th October, 1928, from His Majesty’s Am- 
bassador, Paris, relative to the German Note? of 2oth October, 1928, respect- 
ing the withdrawal from Germany of the military experts. 

2. I am to offer the following observations on the points referred to in 
Sir William Tyrrell’s despatch :— 

(1) It is obvious that the German Government will not agree to visits in 
any shape or form and the Army Council recommend that this question 
should be dropped and the German Government so informed. 

(ii) The Army Council agree that the Experts be asked for an immediate 
report on the four questions of:— 

(a) Instruction of General Staff Officers. 
(6) Manuals of instruction for the Reichswehr. 
(c) Railway organization. 


and (d) Wilhelmshaven Dossier. 


and also on the various outstanding Police questions. 
(111) The Army Council attach little military importance to the alienation 
or transformation of military establishments and they will welcome any 


2 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
3 Enclosure in No. 191. 
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agreement or procedure which will hasten the solution of this question. With 
this object in view, the Army Council recommend that the German Govern- 
ment be informed of our acceptance of the proposals contained in their Note 
and that they be asked to enter into negotiations with the Experts for a 
settlement of the question on these lines. 

I am to add that the Army Council agree with the German contention 
that there is no question of ‘vente et transformation’ but only of ‘vente ou 
transformation’. 

(iv) As regards Associations, the Army Council recommend acceptance 
of the statements contained in paragraph 10 of the German Note as satisfying 
our request for an undertaking on this question, as it is not apparent how we 
can pursue the matter further unless we are prepared deliberately to question 
German good faith. 

3. I am to add that the Army Council welcome the hope, mentioned in 
paragraph 6 of Sir William Tyrrell’s despatch, that it may be possible by 
the end of the year to secure the withdrawal of the Experts in agreement 
with the French Government. 

4. I am to forward herewith, for the information of Lord Cushendun a 
copy of letter No. F.G. 159 dated 4th November, 1928, from Colonel Gosset, 
enclosing Note of an interview with Dr. Forster on 2nd November, 1928. 

(i) It is apparent from this interview that the German Government are 
expecting a reply to their proposals regarding Establishments, and further 
that the Germans do not regard the withdrawal of the Experts as a con- 
cession for which they would be prepared to give anything in return. 

(ii) I am to say that the Army Council share fully Colonel Gosset’s views 
on the futility of the continued passage backwards and forwards between 
the French Embassy and the German Government of the Establishments 
programme and the Reichswehr Training Regulations and they therefore 
welcome the suggestion, made in paragraph 4 of Sir William Tyrrell’s des- 
patch, that the duty of the Experts with regard to Establishments should be 
confined to drawing up a few general rules according to which the Germans 
should transform the strictly military part of the Establishments—subsequent 
action, taken in accordance with these rules and on a fixed programme as 
indicated in the Conference Note of 2oth August*, to be communicated to the 
interested Governments. 

5. In conclusion, I am to say that the Army Council are more than ever 
convinced of the advisability of the early withdrawal of the Experts and I am 
to recommend for the consideration of Lord Cushendun, that as soon as 
agreement is reached on the subject of the general rules under which the 
alienation or transformation of establishments are to be carried out, the 
Experts should be withdrawn and a report on any outstanding questions 
forwarded to the League of Nations. 

Iam, &c., 
A. E. Wippowss 


4 The enclosure in No. 133. 
S An Assistant Under-Secretary of State in the War Office. 
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ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 229 


Letter from Colonel Gosset (Berlin) to the War Office 
F.G./159 


Copy BERLIN, Wovember 4, 1928 


I have the honour to forward herewith in duplicate a Note on an interview 
which I had with Geheimrat Dr. Forster at the Auswa[r]tiges Amt on the 
2nd November, 1928. 

Taken in conjunction with my semi-official letter to Colonel McGrath of 
the 2nd November,® this gives the situation as far as I am in a position to 
appreciate it. . 

F. W. GossET 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 229 
Note on an interview with Geheimrat Dr. Forster on 2nd November, 1928 


Copy BERLIN, November 3, 1928 


In view of the German reply No. A. 3164 of the 20th October, 1928, to the 
Ambassadors’ Conference Note, No. 83 of the 20th August, 1928, I saw Dr. 
Forster at 5 p.m. on the 2nd November, 1928. 

I told Dr. Forster that I had had no expression of opinion from London 
as to the value of the Note but that, in my opinion, it might have been very 
much better. 

I observed that, apart from all controversial questions, the Note did not 
deal with any of the points raised in the Ambassadors’ Conference Note, 
except those dealing with visits by the Experts and the question of Associa- 
tions. 

Dr. Forster replied that the German Cabinet was entirely opposed to the 
question of visits and that the departments, on being consulted, had said that 
‘as we are going to refuse the question of visits, which is the main point of the 
Ambassadors’ Conference letter, it is no use referring to any of the detailed 
points therein mentioned’. 

Dr. Forster asked me what I thought would now happen. 

I replied that I had had no indications from London as yet but added that, 
personally, I proposed to suggest that the Experts should be withdrawn and 
a detailed report of the situation on disarmament questions furnished to the 
League of Nations, dealing more especially with those points in which 
Germany had not entirely fulfilled her obligations under the Military clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Dr. Forster did not appear to be entirely in agreement with the latter part 
of my suggestion and stated that 


(a) if the question of visits had not been raised he thought it would have 
been possible for Germany to furnish a reply on the various detailed 
6 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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points mentioned which would have gone some way towards meeting 
the wishes of the Governments represented on the Ambassadors’ 
Conference, 

(b) he hoped that a reply would be sent by the Ambassadors’ Conference 
to the Note we were discussing, more especially to the German text 
of the sentence on page 5; 


‘Mon Gouvernement a donc l’intention de proposer aux Gouverne- 
ments representés . . .?7 mais pour l’ensemble d’un groupe de batiments 
interdependants’, which put forward a proposition to which a reply was 
essential before action could be taken in connection with the alienation of 
establishments. 


The fact that an answer was required was, he said, not quite clear in the 
French translation. 

I asked Dr. Forster whether what he wished to have was a further Note 
from the Ambassadors’ Conference giving the views of the Governments 
represented on the Ambassadors’ Conference on all outstanding questions 
and asking the German Government for their views in connection with each 
whilst at the same time omitting all mention of visits. 

Dr. Forster accepted this proposal eagerly, so I informed him that although 
I did not know whether the Ambassadors’ Conference would return any 
answer to the German Note I would submit the suggestion for consideration. 

I then asked Dr. Forster whether the phrase to the effect that the discus- 
sion of the remaining questions could be pursued by ‘la voie diplomatique 
avec ses Organes normaux’ implied that the German Government desired to 
get rid of the Experts. 

Dr. Forster said that the German Government naturally wished to get 
back to a normal diplomatic situation as soon as possible and that as long 
as the Experts remained in Berlin it could not be said that the situation was 
normal. At the same time, he said, the German Government was not pre- 
pared to regard the withdrawal of the Experts as a concession and that 
nothing would be given in exchange. 

I then drew Dr. Forster’s attention to the concluding portion of the 
German reply, in which it is stated that the Experts are not qualified to deal 
with Associations and Grenzschutz. But he argued that a continued and 
permanent control of Associations was not the task of the Experts. 

I pointed out that it was not a question of a continued and permanent 
control but of dealing with the dissolution of the Grenzschutz in the past and 
the provision of a new Manual of the Stahlhelm in accordance with the 
agreements arrived at. 

I drew his attention to the sentence ‘Pour toutes les questions d’exécution 
concernant les solutions intervenues ou a intervenir’ in paragraph 5 of the 
agreement initialled by Sir Austen Chamberlain at Geneva on the 12th 
December 1926,8 and said that this phrase certainly seemed to cover the 
Experts in connection with the question of Associations and Grenzschutz. 


7 Punctuation as in original quotation. 8 See Volume IT, annex to No. 355. 
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I said I fully realised how difficult it was to give the assurance as regards 
military organizations and Depots on the Eastern frontier, such as was 
asked for, but hoped that he would find some way out of the difficulty. 

He appeared unable to refute my argument and, as regards the assurance, 
he said that possibly something might be done. (At the same time, without 
exposing themselves to the risk of being convicted of falsehood, I do not see 
how this is going to be possible for the German Government.) 

We then discussed the various points of detail mentioned in the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference Note of the 20th August, 1928. 

I urged the necessity of stopping the continued sending backwards and 
forwards between the French Embassy and the German Government, of 


(a) the programme of alienation and transformation of establishments, 
and 
(b) the Reichswehr Training Regulations, 


and I expressed the hope that Dr. Forster would send them back to Comman- 
dant Durand with amendments, meeting the latter’s views as far as possible, 
and a request that they should be forwarded to Paris as the last word of the 
German representatives. 

Dr. Forster appeared to agree to this and promised to do his best to 
expedite the settlement of these questions. 

He added, however, that as regards the Police ‘Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen’, 
Commandant Durand was going much too far in asking for the local instruc- 
tions issued by Police Presidents in connection with the ‘Ausfiihrungs- 
bestimmungen’ and other details. 

Dr. Forster stressed the fact that he had sent us ‘Ausfiihrungsbestim- 
mungen’ for about six States and that we were not content with these. 

I pointed out that all the ‘Ausfiihr[ung]|sbestimmungen’ except those for 
Lubeck, which he had sent us were almost entirely useless for our purposes 
as they made no mention of the important points with which we had to deal. I 
told him that those for Lubeck were almost complete, but that even these did 
not carry out the agreements arrived at as regards two points of principle; 
‘probationary period for Policemen’ and ‘obligatory lodging in Barracks’. 
I said it was most desirable that the ‘Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen’ for the 
other States should be at least as complete as for those for Lubeck. 

Dr. Forster, who is not, I think, very well up in the details of these questions, 
appeared to be glad to have my observations in this connection and promised 
to see what could be done. 

On the whole I think the interview was satisfactory from our point of view, 
and that it would be beneficial if the Ambassadors’ Conference were to send 
a further Note, carefully avoiding all mention of visits but replying to the 
German proposals in connection with the alienation of establishments and 
enquiring how far the German Government are prepared to meet our views 
on the remaining points, and how much time will be required before their 
suggestions can materialise. 
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It appears to me that two courses are possible; either to 


(a) reply to the German Note in the sense I have indicated above and to 
be prepared to keep the Experts in Berlin until the Summer of 1929, or 

(6) to withdraw the Experts ‘forthwith’ and report to the League of 
Nations as I suggested to Dr. Forster. In this case the Experts would 
have to be given a certain amount of time to prepare their report and 
they could not, I think, be withdrawn until the 1st January, 1929. 


F. W. GossEtT 


No. 230 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Mr. Wigram (Paris) 
[C' 8434/394/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 20, 1928 
Dear Ralph, 

Our despatch No. 2600! of to-day’s date regarding the military experts in 
Berlin. 

We, of course, fully share the views expressed by the War Office concerning 
the desirability of the early withdrawal of the experts without having 
obtained any visits. On the other hand, if the French still won’t see reason 
and are foolish enough to resent withdrawal on these conditions as an affront 
to their ‘amour propre’ we doubt whether it would be opportune at the 
present moment to upset them seriously by insisting on our views to the ut- 
most. The concluding paragraph of Lord Crewe’s despatch No. 1231? of 
July 18th last still holds good. If the experts are doing no good whatever 
they equally are doing very little harm. They have no power to make 
themselves objectionable to the Germans, who can in practice take as little 
notice of them as they choose and who, as the War Office rightly state, do 
not regard their withdrawal as a concession for which they would be pre- 
pared to give anything in return. The only respect in which British interests 
may be said to suffer from their continued presence in Berlin is that (a) the 
War Office are losing the services of Colonel Gosset, who could scarcely be 
less usefully employed, and (4) Colonel Gosset’s retention in Berlin serves 
neither his private convenience nor the interests of his military career. 

It can be said, therefore, that His Majesty’s Government stand to gain 
little or nothing by making themselves objectionable to the French over the 
withdrawal of the experts: on the other hand there are other matters in 
connexion with which we may have in the near future to stand up to the 
French very firmly, e.g. the debt-reparations nexus: the various questions 
connected with the evacuation of the Rhineland; and the proposals put 
forward by the French section of the Versailles Committee for destroying 
railways in the demilitarised zone.3 


1 No. 229. 2 No. 95. 3 Cf. No. 248, note 1. 
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a Fae vais 


In the matter of wrangles, therefore, we don’t want to take on more at 
the present moment than 1s absolutely necessary. 
Yours ever, 
ORME SARGENT 


No. 231 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 26) 
No. 890 [€ 8775/193/18] 


BERLIN, November 22, 1928 
My Lord, 

In your despatch No. 1505! (C 8464/193/18) of November roth you were 
so good as to forward for my observations a copy of Lord Granville’s des- 
patch No. 8882 of November 12th, reporting certain confidential comments 
made to him by the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs regarding the 
health of Dr. Stresemann and the probable durability of the present German 
Government. 

2. It cannot, I fear, be denied that Dr. Stresemann has not completely 
recovered from his recent severe illness and that it is indeed possible that he 
may never again be able to take part in public affairs with that lavish 
activity which has marked his political career in the past. On the other hand, 
I see no reason why Dr. Stresemann, if he spares himself and follows the diet 
prescribed for him by his medical advisers, should not be able to remain at 
the head of the German Foreign Office for a very considerable period. Dr. 
Stresemann recently requested the Nuncio to inform the Heads of foreign 
Missions at Berlin that, owing to medical advice, he would be precluded 
from accepting invitations to dinner for several months to come. It should be 
realised, also, that Dr. Stresemann’s position in the country is now assured, 
and that he has no longer to indulge in active polemics in order to make his 
influence felt. It was quite evident from the recent Reichstag debate on 
foreign policy that the authority exercised by Dr. Stresemann in the Chamber 
is as great as ever, while the opposition to his policy is not to-day of a very 
serious nature. Thus although Dr. Stresemann would not have sufficient 
physical strength to-day to conduct the violent campaigns of previous years, 
yet, in so far as he is concerned, the battle has been won and he can now 
continue his programme and his policy with the slighter effort required from 
one whose prestige and whose authority is universally recognised. His de- 
meanour on the occasion of the recent debate in the Reichstag was certainly 
not that of a man who was ‘finished’. 

3. The predominant position occupied by Dr. Stresemann in European 
affairs is fully recognised in Germany and his influence on internal politics 


1 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

2 Not printed. This despatch reported that M. Hymans had heard that ‘the position of 
the present German Government was very shaky, and also that M. Stresemann, far from 
having recovered from his illness, was really “‘finished”’’. 
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is equally great. As I had the honour to report in my despatch No. 7793 of 
October roth, Dr. Stresemann is anxious to secure the permanence and 
stability of the present Coalition Government and the whole weight of his 
authority will be thrown in favour of strengthening Herr Miiller until such 
time as the vitally important questions impending for Germany have been 
satisfactorily settled. That this desire of Dr. Stresemann’s is generally shared 
by the more moderate political parties in Germany is shown, I think, by the 
manner in which the highly complicated question of the armoured cruiser 
was, as reported in my despatch No. 8724 of November 16th, surmounted 
without any acute Cabinet crisis. It is likely, of course, and has from the 
first been foreseen, that an endeavour may shortly be made to widen the basis 
of the present Coalition Government and to secure better representation of 
the Centre and People’s parties. Movements in this direction may possibly 
be made in the near future, and such is the inexperience of the Reichstag 
leaders and the indiscipline of the several parties that unexpected difficulties 
may well arise and that by endeavouring to strengthen his present coalition 
Herr Miiller may find that he has weakened it considerably. In that case, 
possibly, he might resign. I do not consider, however, that Dr. Stresemann 
would wish, or indeed permit, such a situation to arise, and I feel that so long 
as he is able to convince the various party leaders that foreign politics at this 
moment are more important to Germany than party combinations the 
present coalition under Herr Miiller will continue in power and will not fail, 
in all important matters, to obtain a majority in the Reichstag. To sum up, 
the personal impression which I have formed asa result of the recent cruiser 
debate and the debate on foreign policy in the Reichstag is that the majority 
of the parties recognise that the present is no time for parliamentary crises 
and that there must be something in the nature of a truce. 


I have, &c., 
HoraAcE RUMBOLD 


3 Not printed. 
4 Not printed: cf. John W. Wheeler-Bennett, The Nemesis of Power (2nd ed., London 


1964), pp. 188-94. 


No. 232 


Lord Cushendun to Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) 
No. 606 [C 8490/969/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 23, 1928 
Sir, 

The Polish Minister called on Mr. Oliphant! on the 13th November and 
after discussing other subjects alluded to the question of German Reparation 
and the evacuation of the Rhineland. 

2. The Polish Government were, Monsieur Skirmunt said, interested, like 


' Acting Assistant Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
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everyone else, in the question of general security which they felt was a matter 
of concern to everyone, as, in the eventuality of war hostilities could not well 
be localised. The Polish Government, by their signature of the Locarno 
Agreement, had recognised that the guarantees of His Majesty’s Government 
applied only to the West, and they were not asking that any such commit- 
ment should now be extended to Germany’s Eastern frontier. Poland did not 
for one moment desire to make difficulty, but if any change were eventually 
brought about, Poland felt strongly that Germany should not be allowed 
any excuses for misinterpreting the change or for thinking that any alteration 
in the West would give her a free hand in the East. In Poland’s opinion a 
détente in the East was most necessary. The German-Polish negotiations for 
a commercial treaty had broken down,? and even such a pro-German publi- 
cation as the ‘Manchester Guardian’ recently expressed the view that the 
German attitude in the matter of this breakdown was indefensible. Poland 
would therefore like, while expressly abstaining from outlining the course of 
action to be pursued, to receive the help of the Great Powers if they would 
be so good as to let it be known in Germany that they regarded it as essential 
that an understanding should be reached between Germany and Poland. 
The reason for this remark was that, while a détente between Great Britain- 
and-France and Germany was now apparent, there was no similar détente 
visible in German-Polish relations. 

3. Monsieur Skirmunt remarked that Poland would like some part in the 
coming negotiations, not necessarily as a participant, but perhaps by the 
invitation to have an observer present or in signing the eventual agreement, 
and explained that no excuse was necessary for this request as Polish interest 
in the reparation question had already been recognised in 1924 in connexion 
with the Dawes plan. At that time Sir E. Crowe had written a letter to 
Monsieur Skirmunt inviting him to furnish His Majesty’s Government with 
notes which would be useful for the conference, though Poland did not in the 
end take part in the negotiations. Nevertheless, Poland as a part of Russia 
was interested in the negotiations, though not in respect of a financial per- 
centage. 

4. The Minister then observed that Poland was not herself interested in 
the question of the Rhineland in itself, but was undoubtedly concerned in 
some questions, e.g. the possible prolongation of the maintenance of troops 


2 In Warsaw despatch No. 398 of November 1 Sir W. Erskine had commented on this 
breakdown and had stated that he agreed with Sir H. Rumbold that ‘mutual distrust is 
the main obstacle to an agreement’. Sir W. Erskine reported that he had urged the head of 
the Polish delegation at the commercial negotiations ‘to continue his efforts to arrive at an 
agreement as a definite breakdown of the negotiations could not fail to embitter still further 
relations between the two countries and render more difficult the settlement of other 
questions at issue. He might think it strange that I should give such advice as British trade 
was to some extent favoured by the present absence of German competition in the Polish 
market. My own view, however, which I had little doubt was also that of His Majesty’s 
Government, was that any temporary loss which British trade might experience owing to 
the conclusion of a commercial treaty between Poland and Germany was a small matter 
compared with the general improvement in the political and economic conditions of 
Eastern Europe which it would bring.’ 
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for fifteen years. One sentence in the relevant Treaty provisions had run, 
‘if the Allied Governments think that the guarantees for security are not 
adequate etc.’ The phrase had not merely been ‘the principal Allied and 
associated Governments’, but Allied Governments, whereby Poland also was 
included. (The Minister was doubtless referring to the last paragraph of 
Article 429 of the Treaty of Versailles.) 

5. Monsieur Skirmunt repeated that Poland had no wish to make diffi- 
culties, but on the other hand, desired to avoid a possibility of bad effects on 
Germany’s eastern frontier, and in consequence desired a détente and im- 
proved relations, not only as regards the German-Polish frontier, but also 
the commercial treaty and everything else. The Minister therefore desired to 
reiterate this caveat, which he had mentioned to Sir R. Lindsay some six 
wecks ago (see my despatch No. 4783 of the 18th September) and his Govern- 
ment desired to give Great Britain and France time to think the matter over. 

6. Monsieur Briand had let the Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs know 
about three weeks ago (i.e. after their meeting in Geneva) that Monsieur 
Briand for his part would do what he could in this direction, and had at the 
same time expressed his personal hope that it might be possible for France 
to come to some preliminary and general understanding with His Majesty’s 
Government on the subject. 

7. Monsieur Skirmunt concluded by saying yet again that Poland’s views 
on the general subject had not altered, and hoped that her most peaceful and 
moderate wishes might be understood and might receive the support of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

Iam, &c., 
(For Lord Cushendun) 
ORME SARGENT 

3 This covering despatch (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) transmitted to 
Warsaw copies of No. 157 and ofa record by Sir R. Lindsay (not printed) of a conversation 
with M. Skirmunt on September 14, during which the Polish Minister had stated that in 
the event of a conference on the Rhineland the Polish Government had ‘no desire to 


embarrass the conference by raising any complicated questions which might render 
settlements more difficult’. 


No. 233 


Memorandum handed by the German Ambassador to Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on November 23, 1928! 


[C 8746/49/18]* 


GERMAN EMBASSY, LONDON, November 23, 1928 
The German Government have taken note of the aide-mémoire? in which the 
British Government explained to the Governments at Paris, Rome, Brussels 
and Tokyo their attitude with regard to the settlement of the reparations 
question. 
1 This memorandum was received in the Foreign Office on November 24. 
2 Enclosure 1 in No. 201. 
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They have also taken note of the oral declaration? made to the German 
Ambassador in London, to the effect that the British Government do not in 
any way regard the contents of their aide-mémoire as instructions to the 
Committee of Experts. 

The German Government adopt the position that, while the appointment 
of an Experts’ Committee was decided upon at Geneva, the time to discuss 
the substantive settlement of the reparations question will not arrive until 
the result of the labours of the Experts’ Committee is in the hands of the 
interested Governments. The German Government must therefore reserve 
their liberty of decision in every respect as regards the point of view of the 
British Government, and confine themselves for the moment to laying stress, 
for their part, on the general principle that a final settlement of the reparations 
question will only be possible if such a solution permits Germany to fulfil her 
obligations in the long run by means of her own economic powers and with- 
out endangering the standard of living of the German people. 


3 See No. 220. 


No. 234 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Lord Cushendun (Received December 3) 
No. 2309 [C 8946/49/18] 


Confidential WASHINGTON, November 23, 1928 
My Lord, 

I asked the German Ambassador yesterday whether he could give me any 
information as to the attitude of the United States towards the proposed 
meeting of experts in Berlin for the Settlement of German Reparations. He 
said he believed that the plan was looked on with favour here and that the 
United States would readily consent to the participation of American Experts 
provided that the invitations to participate were not issued by the Govern- 
ments interested, and the United States was not expected to appoint experts 
itself. The appearance at least of complete American official isolation must 
be maintained. He thought, therefore, that the best method of procedure 
would be for the Reparations Commission to invite the various experts to 
Berlin for this purpose and, as I understood him to say was done at the time 
of the setting up of the Dawes Committee, to ask the approval of the United 
States for the names of the American experts, which, provided they were 
suitable persons, he felt sure would be given. 

2. He finally hazarded the opinion that after a satisfactory settlement of 
the Reparations Question with American unofficial assistance the United 
States Government would be more ready to consider a revision of the Allied 
War Debt and that he thought such a programme would stand a much 
better chance of success under Mr. Hoover! than under Mr. Coolidge. 


1 Mr. Hoover had become United States President-elect at the election held on 
November 6, 1928. 
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3. I cannot say what grounds Baron von Prittwitz has for this view, but 
I am inclined to agree that prima facie Mr. Hoover is more likely to take a 
constructive view of the whole question than the present occupant of the 
White House. 


No. 235 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Lord Cushendun 
(Received November 24, 3.30 p.m.) 


No. 93 Telegraphic [C 8754/49/18] 


Immediate BERLIN, November 24, 1928, 2.45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 8g.! 

Following for Sir Warren Fisher from Mr. Parker Gilbert. 

German ambassador has not correctly stated my point of view. I have 
said to German government that in my opinion there are 2 alternative forms 
of terms of reference: one the long form which we have been discussing? and 
the other a short form in exact words of second Geneva decision. German 
government have expressed to me a preference for shorter form and I have 
said in reply that I did not think choice of forms was a fundamental question 
and that if they preferred the shorter form it was entirely open to them to 
negotiate the question with the other 5 powers. Personally however I very 
much prefer longer form and I believe German government have no valid 
objections to it. Longer form has advantage of greater precision and I 


1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. It would appear from the docket of a con- 
nected minute of November 23 by Mr. Sargent that this telegram comprised a message 
from Sir W. Fisher to Mr. Parker Gilbert enquiring whether the German preference for a 
form of terms of reference for the proposed committee of experts which would closely 
follow the communiqué in the enclosure in No. 161 was acceptable to him. 

2 In a letter of November 17 to Sir W. Fisher Mr. Gilbert had transmitted the following 
draft of the terms of reference for the committee of experts headed “Revised November 15, 
1928’, which he had communicated to the French, German, and Italian Governments: 


‘The Committee is invited to consider and report to the signatory Governments and 
to the Reparation Commission upon the following subjects and matters relevant thereto: 
‘The fixation of the number and amounts of the Annuities hereafter to be paid by 
Germany in complete and definitive liquidation of her reparation liabilities to the Allied 
and Associated Powers arising out of the war; the arrangements by which the resulting 
indebtedness may be capitalized and, as opportunity permits, commercialized; and the 
adaptation of the Experts’ Plan and the London Agreements of August, 1924, to the 
conditions of final settlement which may be recommended, including all such changes 
in existing arrangements and organizations as may be found desirable for that purpose. 
‘The signatory Governments undertake for themselves, and they request the Reparation 
Commission and the Organizations established under the Experts’ Plan, as well as all 
other authorities and agencies concerned, to assist the Committee to accomplish its task 
in every way consistent with existing treaties and agreements.’ (Cf. M. Vogt, op. cit., 
vol. i, p. 242, note 4.) 
In his letter Mr. Gilbert suggested omitting ‘reparation’ before ‘liabilities’ and inserting 
‘for costs’ after ‘Allied and Associated Powers’ in the second paragraph, and omitting ‘to 
accomplish its task’ in the last paragraph. 


3 See the enclosure in No. 161. 
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believe that on this ground it will be helpful from standpoint of American 
participation. 

I think questions propounded in my letter of November 17th? are still 
practical ones and I should appreciate it if you would consider them and let 
me have your views. 


No. 236 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris), Sir R. Graham (Rome), and 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Brussels) 


No. 145! Telegraphic [C 8823/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 26, 1928, 9 p.m. 


(Proposed Experts’ Conference on German Reparations.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wishes the following message communi- 
cated to M. Poincaré, Signor Mussolini and M. Hymans. 

The German Ambassador visited the Treasury on Friday evening? and 
handed to the Chancellor the German reply? to the informal memoranda 
setting out the respective standpoints of the creditor Powers. In view of the 
modest character of this reply, the way seems now clear to proceed with the 
constitution of the Committee: and the first step appears to be to answer 
the detailed proposals made in the communication from the German govern- 
ment of the 3oth ultimo.‘ 

In regard to these proposals, the German Ambassador made a further 
communication which he said was being simultaneously made to the other 
Creditor Governments. First, he said that the German government favoured 
a reference embodying the text of the Geneva communiqué rather than the 
more elaborate alternatives proposed by Mr. Gilbert, and that Mr. Gilbert 
had concurred. Second, the German government preferred that the Com- 
mittee should be set up by the governments and not by the Reparation 
Commission. Thirdly, they did not mind which place was chosen for the 
meeting but suggested that the most convenient course was to leave the choice 
to the Committee itself. 

On these points the following are the views of His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government. 

First, with regard to the terms of reference to the Committee: His Majesty’s 
Government would be content to accept the text of the Geneva communiqué 
as it stands and they would be equally prepared to adopt a more elaborate 
reference on the lines suggested by Mr. Parker Gilbert. Second, the govern- 
ments should choose their experts and by a collective act appoint the Com- 
mittee. Thirdly, the Committee should sit in Paris and Berlin, as they find 


t No. 145 by bag to Paris; No. 200 to Rome; No. 36 to Brussels. 
2 November 23, 1928. 3 No. 233. # Enclosure in No. 108. 
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most convenient, provided this solution was agreeable to the French and 
German governments. 

In the immediately following telegram’ you will receive the draft of the 
answer which the Chancellor proposes to send to the German communication 
of October 3oth provided its general lines are acceptable to the other 
Creditor Governments. Would you ascertain what the views of the (French) 
(Italian) (Belgian) government are and whether they are disposed to send a 
similar reply. If there is agreement upon the principles, perhaps, to save time, 
M. Poincaré would consent to co-ordinate the various drafts and circulate 
a common text for final agreement. 


Repeated to Berlin No. 90 and Washington No. 396. 
5 No. 237. 


No. 237 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris), Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
(Brussels), and Sir R. Graham (Rome) 


No. 146" Telegraphic [C 8823/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 26, 1928, 9 p.m. 


My telegrams Nos. 145 (36) (200)? (of November 26th: proposed Experts’ 
Conference on German Reparations). 

His Majesty’s Government have considered the views of the German 
government about the appointment of the committee of financial experts to 
make recommendations for a complete and definite settlement of the repara- 
tion problem. 

2. His Majesty’s Government agree with the German government that 
the personnel of the committee should be composed of experts similar to 
those who served on the Dawes committee of 1924, and that the co-operation 
of citizens of the United States of America would serve the common interest. 

His Majesty’s Government consider that the number of members should 
not exceed two for each country in order that the total membership may not 
become inconveniently large. 

3. His Majesty’s Government also agree that the committee should meet 
as soon as possible. While they are willing to accept any place of meeting 
which is generally desired they suggest that the committee should sit in Paris 
or Berlin as they find most convenient. 

4. His Majesty’s Government are prepared to agree that the reference to 
the committee should follow the terms of the Geneva communiqué either as 
it stands or expanded so as to set out the various questions implied in a final 
and definite settlement of the reparation problem, whichever course may be 
preferred. 


1 No. 146 by bag to Paris; No. 38 to Brussels; No. 202 to Rome. 
2 No. 236. 
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5. Finally His Majesty’s Government agree that the reparation commission 
should be informed of the appointment of the committee and invited to give 
to the committee during the course of its work any assistance in their power. 
Questions about the procedure after the presentation of the committee’s 
report must await examination of the report by the governments concerned.3 

Repeated to Washington No. 398 and Berlin No. 92. 


3 The text of the present telegram and No. 236 was also communicated to the Japanese 
Chargé d’Affaires. 


No. 238 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 91 Telegraphic [C 8823/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 26, 1928, 9 p.m. 


My telegrams Nos. 145 and 146 to Paris.! 

Please inform Gilbert of the foregoing telegrams, point out that the reply 
to the German note necessarily raises the question of American co-operation. 
We would be glad to know Gilbert’s views as to whether the time 1s now 
opportune for approaching this matter and how he thinks it had best be done. 

Repeated to Washington No. 397, Paris No. 147 By Bag, Brussels No. 37 
and Rome No. 201. 


1 Nos. 236-7. 


No. 239 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 148 Telegraphic: by bag [C 8823/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 26, 1928 


My telegram No. 145! (of the 26th November. Proposed Experts’ Con- 
ference on German Reparations). 

Objections to Reparation Commission appointing the Committee are:— 

1. Germany is not represented on the Reparation Commission and Ger- 
man members could therefore not be appointed on basis of equality; 

2. Under the annex to part VIII of the Treaty,? any reduction of German 
debt and all arrangements for marketing bonds are for allied governments 
rather than Reparation Commission; 

g. Similarly, any alteration of London Agreement of 1924 is a matter for 
the allied and German governments and not for the Reparation Commission. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 93, Brussels No. 39, Rome No. 203 and Washing- 
ton No. 399. 


1 No. 236. 2 Of Versailles. 
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No. 240 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
[C 8747/193/18] 


Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, November 26, 1928 


I enclose herein for your confidential information a copy of a note on the 
Nationalist movement in Germany which we have received from the usual 
source. We should be interested to know what you think of the possibility of 
the Stahlhelm starting a movement on Fascist lines. 

O. G. SARGENT 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 240 


The following opinions expressed in the middle of Oct[ober] by a com- 
petent observer appear to be of interest :— 

(2) He said that the Stahlhelm were increasing in numbers and efficiency, 
but it was not easy to keep the local leaders and men keyed up to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm when no immediate outlet for their energies could be 
found. The danger always existed of the organisation degenerating into a 
mere ‘Kriegerverein’.! 

(3) If a cause could be found which would appeal to every patriotic Ger- 
man, then the experiment made by Mussolini might be repeated successfully 
in Germany. The Kapp Putsch? failed owing to the inability of the National- 
ists to justify their action by some reason which appealed to every patriotic 
German. For the present, it was the task of the Stahlhelm leaders to prevent 
stagnation within the organisation; hence the raising of the question of a 
Referendum for the reform of the Constitution.3 It had scarcely been supposed 
that this agitation was likely to be successful; but it was intended to keep up 
the enthusiasm of the members of the Stahlhelm and to demonstrate to 
Germany and to the world that the Stahlhelm had entered the sphere of 
active politics. 


Tendencies in Upper Silesia 


(4) In view of the above and other evidence regarding the increasing 
political activities of the Stahlhelm, interest also appears to attach to the 
following information received in the middle of October :— 


(i) During the last elections, the fight between the Deutschnationale and 
Centre Parties was very bitter in Upper Silesia. 

(ii) This had a marked effect on the position of the Upper Silesian Landes 
Schuetzen Verband, an organisation numbering some 20-25,000, 


! Ex-servicemen’s association. 

2 March 13-17, 1920: see First Series, Volume IX, Chapter IT, passim. 

3 For the decision to initiate a referendum, reached by the Stahlhelm executive committee 
on September 23, see Erich Eyck, A History of the Weimar Republic (Eng. trans. by H. P. 
Hanson and R. G. L. Waite, London, 1962), vol. ii, pp. 167-8. 
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which was formed some years ago on non-party lines, with the object 
of providing a disciplined force in case of emergency and of keeping 
alive the military spirit. The majority of its members belonged to the 
Deutschnationale and Centre Parties; its funds were chiefly provided 
by the big landowners and industrialists, and endeavour had been 
made to keep it aloof from the current political controversies. 

(ui) As a result of the bitterness engendered by the elections, however, this 
individual and many of the Deutschnationale among the big land- 
owners were seriously considering the advisability of withdrawing 
their support from the Landes Schuetzen Verband and of joining the 
Stahlhelm. In that event, they would be followed into the ranks of the 
Stahlhelm by the majority of their Deutschnationale followers among 
the agricultural population, and the Landes Schuetzen Verband would 
disintegrate. 

(iv) It was becoming realised that the Stahlhelm was the only organisation 
existing in Germany which had assumed the proportions of a great 
national movement. 


The Upper Silesian Stahlhelm 


(5) About the same time information was received that although Stahlhelm 
membership in Upper Silesia had hitherto been a little lower than that of the 
Landes Schuetzen Verband, it was anticipated that the desertions from the 
latter, especially on the part of the Protestant families, would soon lead to 
the complete predominance of the Stahlhelm in Upper Silesia. 

(6) It is understood that the Stahlhelm in Upper Silesia are being in- 
structed on the following lines: 

They must be patient. The liberation of the territories lost to Poland is out 
of the question as long as Germany is ruled by the present Parliamentary 
system. Only under a strong National Government could Germany regain 
her old frontiers in the East. The first task of the Stahlhelm is to become the 
chief instrument whereby a National Government could be formed and could 
maintain itself in power. 


No. 241 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) toSir A. Chamberlain (Received November 28,9.20a.m.) 
No. 94 Telegraphic [C 8858/49/18] 
BERLIN, Wovember 27, 1928, 8.32 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 91.! 
Gilbert feels that it is desirable to reach general agreement upon the method 


of summoning committee, terms of reference etc. before inviting United 
States although there is of course no objection to keeping them informed of 


1 No. 238. 
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progress. But [Best]? avenue of approach will then undoubtedly be the 
State Department direct. It might be well to sound State Department first 
either jointly or through one or two governments acting for all as to the 
exact procedure desirable which will probably be a joint request from all six 
governments. Presumably request for action exactly on Dawes lines will be 
favourably considered but State Department will not itself appoint an 
[sic] American representative[s].? 

Rowe Dutton discussed general question of method of appointment and 
finds that Gilbert favours reparations committee.3 This would be helpful to 
Monsieur Poincaré and should satisfy the minor Powers whose interests 
[interest]? will then [thus]? be acknowledged. Rowe Dutton indicated your 
objection[s]? and Gilbert suggested possible compromise that the five govern- 
ments in their reply to the German note should suggest an agreement of all 
six governments to...*on method of appointment viz. allied members by re- 
parations committee} and German by German government. This should meet 
legal points and might also satisfy the German government. It would also 
reduce method of appointment to a secondary question of procedure. 
Reparations committee? could also when the time comes appoint American 
members thus following Dawes precedent but with the additional advantage 
of United States member cooperating. Gilbert does not think question of who 
makes appointments is one of fundamental importance or that it would be so 
regarded here. But if appointments are not made on the allied side by the 
reparations committee} he believes that alternative is appointment of all the 
experts including American by the six governments acting together. 

On details Gilbert approves limiting choice of meeting place to Paris or 
Berlin but agrees in leaving choice. He still believes that two is the best 
number of experts. On terms of reference Gilbert hopes that revised formula 
just sent to Fishers will remove German objections. Rowe Dutton believes 
that he would see little objection to omitting the last six words of his draft of 
November 24th or even of the whole of the last paragraph. 

He expresses great pleasure at last paragraph of your telegram No. go® as 
tending to expedite getting to business. 


2 Wording as in an amended text of this telegram. 

3 In the amended text the preceding two words read ‘Reparation Commission’, 

4 Omission as indicated on filed text. The amended text was here unrectified. 

5 On November 24 Mr. Gilbert had sent to Sir W. Fisher a revised draft terms of 
reference for the committee of experts which was the same as the draft cited in No. 235, 
note 2, subject to the amendments proposed in Mr. Gilbert’s letter of November 17 to Sir 
W. Fisher (v. tb7d.). 

6 See No. 236. 
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No. 242 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recetved November 28, 11.30 a.m.) 


No. 195 Telegraphic: by bag [C 8852/49/18] 


PARIS, November 27, 1928 
Experts Committee on German Reparations 


His Majesty’s Minister handed to President of the Council this afternoon 
a memorandum (copy of which is enclosed in my despatch No. 1981)! 
embodying message contained in your telegram No. 145,? together with 
text of proposed reply contained in your telegram No. 1463 as well as argu- 
ments quoted in your telegram No. 1484 against appointment of Committee 
by Reparations Commission. 

2. M. Poincaré promised to furnish me with written reply as soon as 
possible. 

3. He made following points in conversation with Mr. Henderson. Mr. 
Gilbert had himself informed him that there had been misunderstanding 
and that German Ambassador had been incorrect in quoting him as having 
concurred in terms of reference merely embodying text of Geneva communi- 
qué. Mr. Gilbert was, so M. Poincaré said, still in favour of reference 
proposed by Reparations Commission.’ M. Poincaré added that there was 
considerable feeling in France against Geneva communiqué and that he 
would certainly be interpellated in the Chamber if reference® were not left 
to the Reparations Commission. The whole of the French government was 
strongly in favour of reference to treaties and of following as close as possible 
procedure of Dawes Committee. M. Poincaré added that Belgian Ambassador 
had spoken to him very definitely in same sense yesterday and that he believed 
Italian government would hold similar view. 

4. M. Poincaré on same grounds urged desirability of Committee being 
nominated by Reparations Commission rather than governments. In prin- 
ciple and for very reason that it was only Allied governments which could 
agree to any reduction of German Debt he objected to procedure whereby 
those governments should appoint Committee thereby implying intention 


1 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 
memorandum, which was as indicated below, is not printed. 

2 No. 236. 3 No. 237. 

4 No. 239. Ina letter of November 27 to Mr. Sargent Mr. Wigram stated that objection 2 
in this telegram was of doubtful accuracy. The corresponding passage in paragraph 3 (2) (b) 
of the memorandum to M. Poincaré read: ‘d’aprés l’article 234 du Traité de Versailles toute 
réduction de la dette allemande est du ressort des gouvernements créanciers plutét que de 
la Commission des Réparations’. 

5 In the course of a minute of November 28 Mr. Sargent stated that the preceding 
phrase was ‘not quite clear as the Reparation Commission have never proposed any terms 
of reference. What M. Poincaré evidently means is that Mr. Gilbert is in favour of his own 
proposed terms of reference.’ 

6 Mr. Sargent suggested in his minute of November 28 that this word should be read 
as ‘appointment’. 
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of such reduction. He said that he had reason to believe that German 
government would accept without difficulty arrangement whereby Allied 
representatives being nominated by Reparations Commission they should 
nominate their own. He quite agreed that German government could not be 
asked to leave appointment of German experts to Reparations Commission. 

5. M. Poincaré expected that if choice of locality were left to experts, Paris 
would be selected. He thought this course which had been mentioned by 
German Ambassador probably most suitable and did not anticipate any 
difficulty on part of German government. 

6. He was in favour of American co-operation being invited as soon as 
possible and suggested once more in this respect same procedure as had been 
followed when Dawes Committee was set up. 

7. M. Poincaré also observed that German Ambassador had now expressed 
desire of German government to appoint three instead of two experts. He 
himself was much opposed to this as was, he was glad to note, His Majesty’s 
Government. Incidentally he remarked that French government would have 
greatest difficulty in finding a third qualified expert. 

8. In matter of appointment of Allied experts by Reparations Commission 
I would draw your attention to fact that French government have already 
publicly announced their point of view as reported in my despatch No. 1977.7 
It is unlikely that they will easily be persuaded to abandon it. 


7 Not printed. This despatch of November 26 transmitted an extract from Le Temps of 
November 27 in which the appointment of the experts was discussed with an indication 
that the French Government’s view was that it was for the Reparation Commission to 
nominate the allied experts. 


No. 243 


Letter from Mr. Leeper (Warsaw) to Mr. Collier: 
[W 5653/1431 /55] 


WARSAW, November 28, 1928 
Dear Collier, 

This week I am sending you rather a general despatch? on Polish relations 
with Germany and Russia which necessarily raises the question of Polish 
relations with ourselves. You may remember that last winter I raised this 
question from the point of view of British business.3 You may accuse me of 
preaching to the converted and simply repeating myself. Hence a word of 
explanation. 

During the whole of this year Poland has made steady progress economi- 
cally and she has also been gaining in political stability. The only adverse 
feature in the economic situation is the unfavourable trade balance, but that 


t A senior member of the Northern Department of the Foreign Office. 
2 No. 244. 
3 See Volume IV, Nos. 102, 156 and 159: see also No. 35 above. 
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is inevitable while they are buying fresh machinery to increase production. 
There is nothing unhealthy in this and imports are very carefully watched 
and controlled. 

Nevertheless confidence in Poland grows very slowly in England and there 
are circles at home who make it their business to exaggerate every unfavour- 
able thing that can be said about Poland. I suspect (and from time to time 
I have had direct evidence of it) that the Germans are largely at the back of this 
campaign which is directly against the interests of British trade. One of the 
results is that British firms hesitate to do business, that British capital 1s 
frightened of coming to Poland and helping to swell the production of Polish 
industry. There are many British firms who prefer to appoint German agents 
to represent them here with the result that they sell less and the extra 
commission goes into German pockcts. 

It is obvious to anybody living here that the Germans are our chief rivals 
and very ruthless ones too. The English may like the Germans and think 
they are good fellows, but the Germans certainly don’t like us and are out to 
do us down. Officially we are alive to this, but is that so in business and 
finance at home? I think not. I know it is difficult for the Foreign Office to 
convince the latter that they are mistaken but would it be possible for you to 
have a meeting with the Department of Overseas Trade and devise some 
means for driving this home more forcibly in the City and in business circles 
generally? Kimens does what he can on the rare occasions when he is in 
London, but it seems to me that more weight needs to be put into the attack. 
The German Foreign Office is in close touch with the banks and exercises 
pressure. I know that this is alien to our customs and traditions, but are these 
customs and traditions sacred, aren’t they a little out of date when we are 
being faced with the growing competition of Germany in these European 
markets? One gets pretty exasperated at times sitting here and watching 
opportunities being missed by the lack of enterprise of our own business 
people and I often feel I should like to give some of these people the benefit 
of what experience I have got of this country. If you could organise any such 
meetings (and you know the ropes better than I do at home after nearly six 
years abroad) I would be quite ready to come home for a fortnight and try to 
back you up with any knowledge I have from having been on the spot, if it 
would really be of any use to you. 

Let me know what you think of this. It is no use raising these questions if 
it is quite futile, but, if it is quite futile, that in itself is a severe condemnation 
of the lack of enterprise of our own business men.‘ 

Yours ever 
R. A. LEEPER 


4 In connection with the present letter and No. 244 Mr. Collier minuted on December 4: 
“The Counsellor of the Polish Legation, in conversation today, discussed the same subject, 
but showed greater confidence in the strength of Poland’s position as against Germany, 
both politically (where he thought Poland would be impregnable if nothing happened in 
the next ten years) and economically (where he thought France, rather than Poland, had to 
fear German penetration and domination). In any case, there seems very little that H.M. 
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Government, as a government, can do about it. Our political attitude was decided at Locarno, 
and public opinion would not countenance anything beyond that in Eastern Europe; while 
economically we cannot, without reversing our whole policy, do more than bring the 
opportunities of the Polish market to the notice of British exporters and financiers. How far 
we Can go in that respect is a matter for discussion with the D[epartment of] O[verseas] 
T{rade].’ 

Copies of Nos. 243-4 were sent to the Department of Overseas Trade and the Board of 
Trade on December 7 (covering letters not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 


No. 244 


Mr. Leeper (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 4) 
No. 425 [WN 5652/8/55] 


WARSAW, November 29, 1928 
Sir, 

Having read with interest Sir H. Rumbold’s despatch no 791! of October 
20 enclosing a despatch from His Majesty’s Consul at Mainz on various 
tendencies in German foreign policy, I venture to offer a few observations on 
the way these tendencies are regarded in Poland. 

2. To the outside world the official policy of the Polish Government 
appears to be based on the assumption that the main danger is the revival of 
militarism in Germany. Most of the articles in the Polish press which I have 
read on the subject dwell on the military danger. Questions such as forti- 
fications in East Prussia, the activities of the Stahlhelm, the construction of 
a new cruiser are given the greatest prominence. Certainly the average Pole 
who is not versed in foreign politics is inclined to criticise somewhat bitterly 
what he considers the naiveté of the English view about Germany in that the 
English refuse to believe that German policy is dictated by the desire for 
military revenge. 

3. This, however, is merely the superficial view which is given prominence 
because it is popular. It does not mean that the commercial policy of Germany 
is not being followed with even closer attention and anxiety. The Poles 
follow with the closest attention everything that happens both in Germany and 
Russia, and are haunted by the possibility of any combination between the 
two in the future. Russia will be dealt with later. Their chief anxiety at the 
moment is the economic revival of Germany and, as a result, the rapidly 
growing prestige of Germany both in England and America. They do not 
fail to observe the large amount of American capital which is being invested 
in German industry and the deliberate policy of Germany in strengthening 
her connections with America and in doing everything possible to evoke 
American sympathies. 

4. This policy has been interpreted to me here in the following way. Before 
the war there were two powerful currents in Germany—the military and the 
commercial. Both aimed at making Germany the predominant power in 


1 No. 188. 
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Europe. The military considered that they could achieve their aim at once, 
and they failed. The field is now open for the others and the military have 
had to retire into the background. Germany is therefore concentrating all 
her efforts now on making herself the predominant commercial and industrial 
power in Europe. Her only serious rival is England. She must, therefore, 
combine with America in order that with the help of American capital she 
may keep England out of the European market or, at any rate, that she may 
induce England to trade with Central and Eastern Europe, primarily Poland, 
with her as the middleman. At a later date Russia controlled by German 
industry and American capital will be brought into the combination. 

5. So far as Poland is concerned this constitutes the greatest possible 
danger for the future. I am still giving the Polish view. German hostility to 
Poland 1s deep-rooted. It is not merely racial. Poland offers the one serious 
obstacle to German ambitions in Eastern Europe, and the Germans are 
determined to overcome this obstacle if they can. During the first years after 
the war they had hoped that Polish economic and political stability would not 
be realised. They spoke of Poland as the Saisonstaat. ‘They now see that they 
were wrong. There is no immediate possibility of changing the Western 
frontiers of Poland and wresting the corridor from Poland. Germany must 
first make herself the leading economic power in Europe and at the same time 
strengthen herself more and more in the League of Nations so that when the 
time comes she may practically dictate the changes she desires. 

6. The Russian side of the picture is not neglected. Germany has done 
her best to establish close relations with the Soviet Government—both 
political and commercial. She has met with many disappointments owing 
to the obstructiveness of the latter, but she will of course seize the first 
opportunity that presents itselfin the future. For the moment her connections 
with Russia offer no immediate threat to Poland. Her only weapon against 
Poland in Eastern Europe is Lithuania, and there her policy is to keep the 
Polish-Lithuanian question unsettled. According to the Poles the Germans 
argue that, if one of Poland’s frontiers can be considered unsettled, perhaps 
others too may be called in question. 

7. The Poles too are following developments in Russia very closely. The 
present economic crisis there they regard as serious and they incline to the 
view that the only way out will be a move to the Right on the part of 
the Soviet Government. They do not fear any military movement of aggres- 
sion against themselves. On the contrary they look forward to the possibility 
of developing their own trade with Russia, especially textiles from Lodz and 
coal, iron and steel from Upper Silesia, once political conditions change 
sufficiently to enable confidence to be established. They are impressed by 
the somewhat frequent visits of American financiers to Moscow and they ask 
themselves whether Mr. Hoover may not contemplate a more active policy 
there before long. 

8. I have attempted to analyse the nature of Polish anxieties about the 
future. What plans are forming themselves in their minds to combat the 
dangers which their imagination presents to them? I refer particularly to 
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the danger of an American—German—Russian combination with Germany as 
the central and most active partner with the definite aim of securing her 
predominance in Europe. 

g. Poland looks to England as the only power capable of keeping the 
balance in Europe. They appreciate the friendship of France, but they are 
not impressed by herstrength. They do not consider her capable of competing 
with Germany economically. At the same time they feel that their own 
country is little known and little trusted in England. The growth of confi- 
dence requires time and it is growing only slowly. Meanwhile the Germans 
are active in England and do what they can there to sow distrust of Poland, 
for they wish to keep the Polish market for themselves and to prevent the 
growth of direct commercial relations between England and Poland. They 
wish English trade with Poland to pass through German hands. 

10. In Poland there is a strong desire to see English capital establishing 
itself, not in the shape of Government loans, but in the financing and 
development of industry, and in municipal and public works. They want to 
feel that the British Government have an active economic policy in Poland, 
for they consider that, unless there is some central, driving force, private 
initiative may lag behind and that the English will be outstripped in the 
race with the Germans. They also feel that, ifthe English were once established 
here, they would be more inclined to use Polish knowledge and experience 
when the time came for the serious opening of business with Russia. To this 
they attach the very greatest importance. 

11. There is one point which I venture to add on the subject of Polish- 
Russian relations. Political relations between the two have always been bad. 
They are better now than they were in the past, but they are still bad, 
however correct they may be on the surface. Nevertheless even in the past 
when they were at their worst the Russians were always willing to do business 
with the Poles. Personal contact between Russians and Poles is smoother 
than between Russians and Germans, for the Russian feels that the Pole is 
less overbearing than the German, that he knows his way of thought and his 
language better, and smoothness of personal contact is all important in 
business. I have often in conversation with Poles who know Russia well 
heard this repeated and I believe it 1s true. ‘The Poles consider that the Eng- 
lish magnify the political hostility between them and Russia and fail to 
realise that underneath this their business relations work quite smoothly. 
They complain that the English imagine that they can trade in Russia more 
easily through Germans than through Poles, whereas they are convinced that 
the very opposite is the case. They also insist that whereas England may have 
to face the rivalry and hostility of the Germans in Russia, they have no such 
rivalry or hostility to fear from Poland. 

12, To sum up—the Polish attitude in face of the growing economic 
power of Germany is briefly this. They cannot alone attempt to challenge 
German predominance. All they can work to do is to develop their own 
resources and defend their interests. In anything further than this they must 
look for a strong partner outside. England is the only power that they con- 
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sider capable of competing with Germany, but they fear that England may 
fall in with German plans rather than strike out an economic policy for 
herself. They fear too that once prosperity smiles again on the Germans 
they will become as arrogant and overbearing as ever, that they will never 
content themselves with the réle of equal partners, that only predominance 
will satisfy them. They consider that it is England’s interest just as much as 
their own that she should play a more active part in Poland. 


13. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Berlin. 


I have, &c., 
R. A. LEEPER 
No. 245 
Sir A. Chamberlain to H.M. Representatives at Paris, Brussels, Rome, and 
Berlin 


No. 153' Telegraphic [C 8852/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 30, 1928, 4.30 p.m. 

(Proposed Experts’ Conference on Reparations). 

Following 1s for your guidance in any discussions you may have about 
Committee of Reparation Experts. 

The various points at present under discussion in telegrams No. 195 from 
Paris? and No. 94 from Berlin,3 do not seem to us to be of very great impor- 
tance. The main point, in our view, is that the Committee of Experts should 
be constituted fairly soon, that the Germans should enter it on a footing of 
equality, and that they should not be coerced into accepting decisions upon 
the details of the Committee that are strongly repugnant to them. Subject 
to these conditions, we do not feel any very strong objection to the various 
alternatives that have been put forward as to method of appointment of 
experts, the wording of the terms of reference, or place of meeting. We are 
willing to do anything we can to accelerate decisions, but we feel that the 
next step is for the French and German governments to come to some 
arrangement on these points and we are confident that any arrangement 
that is agreed to by them and by Mr. Gilbert will be unlikely to meet with 
any opposition from us. 

We should like, if possible, to see all outstanding questions definitely 


settled and Committee constituted before the forthcoming meeting of the 
League Council in December. 


Repeated to Washington No. 408. 


™ No. 153 by bag to Paris, No. 46 to Brussels, No. 209 to Rome, No. 99 to Berlin. 
2 No. 242. 3 No. 241. 
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No. 246 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 1, 9 a.m.) 
No. 174 Telegraphic [Telegrams 49/68] 


ROME, November 30, 1928, 8 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

The Italian Government agree that the personnel of the committee should, 
on the analogy of the Dawes Committee of 1924, consist of experts, and they 
consider participation of citizens of the United States in the work of the 
committee to be in the general interest. 

2. As regards nomination of committee, they would be ready to concur 
in this being undertaken directly by interested Governments; but they would 
also have no objection to these Governments confining themselves instead to 
requesting Reparation Commission to proceed with actual nomination 
following the procedure adopted in 1924 for Dawes Committee. In any case, 
the final decision as regards conclusions of committee will rest with Govern- 
ments. Should first course be adopted, Reparation Commission should be 
informed of nomination of committee, and in any case requested to lend 
assistance to latter during course of its work. 

Italian Government are of opinion that in order to avoid too large a 
committee there should not be more than two experts for each country. 

3. Italian Government agree that committee should meet as soon as 
possible. Place of meeting could be either Paris or Berlin, whichever appears 
to be most convenient. 

4. As for terms of reference to committee, Italian Government also are 
disposed, if necessary, to confine themselves to formula used in Geneva resolu- 
tion. They consider, however, that a more detailed indication, such, for 
example, as that suggested by Mr. Gilbert, would be much preferable and 
more conducive to progress of the work itself. There is, moreover, no doubt 
that Geneva resolution must be interpreted in accordance with this latter 
formula (precise final text of which Italian Government reserve the right to 
examine if necessary). 

5. In order to save time Italian Government (? agree) that M. Poincaré 
should be requested to prepare a common draft reply, which, following 
approval by interested Governments, should then be transmitted to Berlin. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of November 30 reported that the present telegram gave 
a translation of the Italian reply to Nos. 236-7, and that the Italian Government had 
informed the French Government of their concurrence in the British attitude. 
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No. 247 


Record by Str A. Chamberlain of a conversation with the German Ambassador 
[C 8924/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 30, 1928 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The German Ambassador spoke to me to-day about the negotiations for 
the appointment of the Committee of Experts. He made three points. 

First, the German Government wished to adhere to the Geneva formula. 
They had not liked Mr. Parker Gilbert’s alternative. He had now produced a 
third formula! which seemed to show that he himself recognised defects in the 
earlier one, but this was equally objectionable to the Germans. 

Secondly, the German Government desired that the experts should be 
appointed by the Governments and not by the Reparations Commission. On 
both these points Dr. Sthamer had understood your sympathy to be with the 
German point of view, though he recognised that you had not given him any 
binding promise. He added that the German point of view was shared by 
Rome and Brussels and, as regards the appointment by the Reparation 
Commission, also by the State Department in Washington. He trusted there- 
fore it would continue to have your support. He was, of course, going to 
speak to you upon the subject. 

His third point was that the German Government would be quite content 
not to receive any reply to their last Note,? or notice as they had preferred to 
call it. Monsieur Poincaré had told the German Ambassador in Paris that it 
was not his intention to send a reply, and the Germans were a little afraid 
lest, if there were a reply, it would only prolong discussion. 

I told Dr. Sthamer that I desired to leave the negotiation in your hands, 
where I was sure that it would make more rapid progress than if I attempted 
to duplicate it by direct conversations between him and me. I could, how- 
ever, tell him in general terms that the whole object of your recent proposals 
to Paris and the other capitals had been to make progress. You had no 
intention of rousing controversy or prolonging discussion. Your desire was 
to get the Committee appointed and at work as quickly as possible. As to the 
method of appointment and the terms of reference, your attitude was most 
conciliatory. As far as I knew you had no strong feeling for or against either 
of the proposals which had been put forward, and again your object was to 
take whatever course would lead to the most rapid establishment of the 
Experts Committee. 

I permitted myself one further observation. I recalled the difficulties which 
had arisen in France when the appointment of the Dawes Committee 
was under discussion. The Ambassador would remember that, owing to 


1 The reference was presumably to Mr. Gilbert’s draft terms of reference of Novem- 
ber 24: see No. 241, note 5. 
2 A note on the filed copy here referred to the enclosure in No. 198. 
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something in the nature of an S.O.S. signal from Monsieur Herriot,3 
Mr. RamsayMacDonald had madea flying visit to Paris to save the agreement 
which they had reached in London from being shipwrecked by the difficulties 
which Monsieur Herriot had met on his return. On that occasion, if my 
memory served me rightly, the two points which had proved decisive were 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s agreement to consider with the French Govern- 
ment the question of security and his assent to creating a technical link 
between the Dawes Committee and the Reparations Commission. For 
reasons which I thought had not been altogether shared by the British 
Government at the time, Monsieur Poincaré, who though then out of Office 
was nevertheless a commanding influence, had attached great importance 
to this recognition of the Reparation Commission. If it should prove that 
this was the case to-day, I thought it would be well worth while for the 
German Government to concede that small point. It had done them no 
harm on the last occasion, and I could not see that it would do them any 
harm now. But these, I repeated, were matters which he must discuss with 
you. He must take your answer as being the answer of the British Govern- 
ment and my observation as a purely personal remark suggested by my 
recollections of what had passed five years ago. 


A. CG. 


3 President of the French Council of Ministers, and Minister of Foreign Affairs, June 
1924-April 1925. 


No. 248 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 2676 [C 8700/51/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, WVovember 30, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to recent sem1-official correspondence relative to the appli- 
cation of article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles to the Rhineland railway 
system, I have to inform your Excellency that, after full consideration of the 
draft report! recently drawn up by the Versailles Committee under the 
reserve of the British member, as well as of the various political, legal and 
economic issues involved, I have reached the definite conclusion that it is not 
possible to establish in practice any rational line of demarcation between those 


1 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. This draft report had been drawn up by the 
French section of the Allied Military Committee of Versailles in connection with the 
request made by the Conference of Ambassadors on February 8 to prepare a report on 
the programme of railway destruction in the Rhineland (see Volume IV, No. 132). In his 
despatch No. 2318 to Paris of October 17 Lord Cushendun agreed that the information 
contained in the two German memoranda of September 4 (see No. 161, note 3) should be 
embodied in this report. On October 23 the War Office forwarded to the Foreign Office 
the documents constituting the draft report, but these enclosures were returned to the 
War Office on November 2. 
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railway works which are sufficient for the present and future economic needs 
of the Rhineland, and those works which, being superfluous to such needs, 
must be held to constitute ‘permanent works of mobilisation,’ and must there- 
fore be destroyed or forbidden. It may be that it would be possible to establish 
that here or there a siding or a platform has been constructed solely with the 
object of assisting military mobilisation, and is useless for any other purpose; 
but there is nothing in the draft report which in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government constitutes, in the words of my despatch No. 28 of the 5th 
January last, ‘such palpable and at the same time such vitally dangerous 
violations of article 43 as would make it incumbent on the ex-Allied Govern- 
ments to appeal, if necessary, to the Council of the League in order to obtain 
their demolition.’2 

2. For this reason, and in view of the various other considerations de- 
veloped at length in the enclosed aide-mémoire,3 His Majesty’s Government 
are strongly of opinion that no further attempt should be made to induce the 
German Government to agree either to demolish any part of the existing 
Rhineland railway system or to refrain from carrying out any of the improve- 
ments to that system which are known to be projected. I request, therefore, 
that you will in the first instance seek an interview with M. Briand, and will 
represent to him the views of His Majesty’s Government as set forth in the 
enclosed atde-mémoire, of which a copy may be left with him at your discretion. 
You should add that it is the earnest hope of His Majesty’s Government that 
the French Government, after reconsidering the whole question in the light, 
more especially, of the political factors involved, will share the opinion at 
which they have themselves arrived. 

3. If this proves happily to be the case, the Ambassadors’ Conference 
might at its next meeting be invited by yourself and M. Cambon to adopt 
resolutions in the sense suggested in paragraphs 10 and 12 of the enclosed 
aide-mémotre. 

4. On the other hand, should the French or any of the other Governments 
represented on the Ambassadors’ Conference differ from His Majesty’s 
Government on this subject, they will doubtless either discuss the matter 
direct with the German Government or else bring it before the Council of the 
League under article 4 of the Treaty of Locarno. In any event, for the reasons 
indicated, His Majesty’s Government are no longer prepared to join with 
them in such action. 

5. Lhe necessity for asserting without delay the standpoint of His Majesty’s 
Government as set forth above arises chiefly from the possibility (indicated in 
Mr. Henderson’s despatch No. 1069* of the rgth June last) that when, in 
pursuance of the agreement reached at Geneva in September last, the 


2 See Volume IV, No. 106. 

3 Not printed. This aide-mémoire was subsequently redrafted by Sir W. Tyrrell (see 
No. 281) and by the Foreign Office. The final text communicated to the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and transmitted to the Foreign Office on January 7, 1929, will be printed 
in Volume VI as No. 26. 

4 No. 60. 
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evacuation of the Rhineland shortly becomes the subject of official negotia- 
tions, the French Government may seek to bring this question of the Rhine- 
land railways within their scope. You will readily appreciate that His 
Majesty’s Government desire to avoid the introduction of any further com- 
plicating factor into a situation which is already excessively involved, and 
that they are therefore specially anxious to eliminate any idea which, unless 
His Majesty’s Government make their attitude unmistakably clear in the 
immediate future, the French Government may possibly entertain, that His 
Majesty’s Government might be induced to assent to some demand or other 
connected with the application of article 43 to the Rhineland railways, and 
that subsequently this demand might be used as a bargaining counter in the 
forthcoming negotiations. 
Iam, &c., 
(Tor the Secretary of State), 
C. Howarp SMITH 


No. 249 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 2685 [C 8688/2550/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 30, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to Mr. Sargent’s letter to Mr. Wigram of June 28th last, 
enclosing copy of a statement regarding the outstanding points in connexion 
with Germany’s disarmament,! I transmit to Your Excellency herewith an 
extract from Procés-Verbal No. 34,? recording a meeting of the military 
experts in Berlin on October 29th last, at which Colonel Gosset raised the 
question of the fortifications in the Kehl bridgehead. 

2. It is understood that the works listed for destruction at Coblenz and 
Mainz, but still retained for the use of the occupying forces until the final 
evacuation, are unimportant and could be destroyed within a short period. 
The works at Kehl, on the other hand, cannot be destroyed in less than six 
months, and it was on this account that the British representative on the 
Versailles Committee approached General Baratier in April last at the 
instance of the War Office, with a view to ascertain whether it would not be 
possible for part, at least, of the Kehl fortifications to be evacuated at an 
early date by the occupying forces in order that the German authorities 
might proceed with their destruction as they had expressed their readiness to 
do. A copy of the letter addressed by Marshal Foch to General Boichut 
at Strasburg, in consequence of Colonel Needham’s representations, is en- 
closed herewith.3 


1 See No. 85, note 3. 2 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
3 This letter of April 20 from Marshal Foch to the Military Governor of Strasbourg 
is not printed. 
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g. From the Procés-Verbal mentioned above it appears that Colonel 
Gosset has suggested that either the demolition of the Kehl fortifications 
should be commenced forthwith or prior to evacuation a written agreement 
should be reached with the German authorities providing that the destruc- 
tion of these fortifications should be verified by Allied officers after evacuation 
has taken place. In order that any suggestion by the French section of the 
Versailles Committee on the lines of this second alternative might be fore- 
stalled, the War Office addressed to Colonel Needham on the 15th instant 
the letter of which a copy is likewise enclosed herewith.+ In accordance with 
these instructions Colonel Needham wrote to General Baratier on the 16th 
instant the letter, and received on the roth instant the reply, copies of which 
form the fourth and fifth enclosures* to the present despatch. 

4. It will be seen that General Baratier’s reply appears to contain the 
implication that the occupying forces will remain in the Rhineland for at 
least six months after the decision to evacuate has been taken, and that there 
is, therefore, no immediate urgency to begin the work of destruction at Kehl. 
It may well be that the French military authorities would wish to have a full 
six months notice of the intention to evacuate, but it is far more likely that 
they will be called upon to carry out the evacuation within a much shorter 
period, and for this reason His Majesty’s Government are anxious that every 
question which may possibly give rise to difficulties in such an eventuality 
should be cleared up forthwith. Neither the actual work of destroying 
fortifications in the occupied territory in accordance with the agreements 
drawn up between the Military Commission of Control or the Military 
experts on the one hand, and the German authorities on the other, nor yet 
the verification of this work when completed, are matters with which the 
authorities of occupation have any right to concern themselves. The destruc- 
tion of the Kehl fortifications will naturally, like that of the fortifications 
already destroyed, be carried out by the German authorities; and if any of 
the interested Powers has reason to believe that the work of destruction has 
not been properly executed, it may, in the absence of a spontaneous German 
offer to permit ocular verification, proceed to call for an investigation by 
the Council of the League. Since, however, the possibility of obtaining 
German consent to special visits of verification either before or after the 
evacuation has now passed definitely outside the range of practical politics, 
while on the other hand any destructions carried out before the Kehl bridge- 
head is evacuated will in fact take place under the eyes of the French military 
authorities, it would seem advisable in the latter’s own interests that, in the 
words of the War Office letter of November 15th, ‘the Army of Occupation 
should evacuate as many as possible of the works to be dismantled and hand 
them over to the German authorities forthwith for demolition.’ 

5. It had already been assumed (as will be seen from the enclosed corre- 
spondence) that unless this is done the French military authorities are likely, 
at the moment when evacuation is about to take place, to raise difficulties in 
regard to the destruction of the Kehl fortifications; and the contents of 

4 Not printed. 
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General Baratier’s letter of November 19th have but served to confirm this 
assumption. I request, therefore, that you will take an early opportunity of 
bringing this matter to the notice of the Ambassadors’ Conference and 
renewing the proposal which Colonel Needham has already made without 
success to his French colleagues on the Versailles Committee. 


Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SMITH 


No. 250 
Letter from Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 9060/3472/18] 
Private and Secret BERLIN, November 30, 1928 


My dear Sargent, 
Your secret letter C. 8747G!' of the 26th of November enclosing a report on 
the Stahlhelm. 
I enclose a note in reply from which you will see that we do not take this 
report too seriously. 
Yours sincerely, 
Horace RuMBOoLD 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. 250 


Note on Information contained in enclosure to Mr. Sargent’s secret letter C 8747G of 
November 26, 1928 
It is true: 


(1) that the Stahlhelm are increasing in numbers, but the increase is not 
at present so great as to cause anxiety. 

(2) that the Stahlhelm leaders are making every effort to prevent stagna- 
tion, and that these efforts, in the absence of any possible military objective, 
are taking the form of politics. The recent symptom of this tendency, namely 
the attempt to resubmit the Weimar Constitution to a plebiscite, was, 
however, a failure. Even the Nationalists regard this attempt as ridiculous. 

(3) that the adherents of the Upper Silesian Landes Schiitzen Verband 
have of late deserted this non-party organisation and that some of them have 
joined the Stahlhelm. It must be remembered, however, that the Verband 
was founded to deal with the imminent danger of a local Polish raid, and 
now that this danger has diminished some desertion of their adherents was 
inevitable. 


It is not true: 
(1) that the Stahlhelm is ‘the only organisation existing in Germany 


' No. 240. 
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which has assumed the proportions of a great national movement’. The 
Republican Reichsbanner is as well organised, though not so combative, as 
the Stahlhelm, and contains about five times as many members. 

(2) that the fight between the nationalists and centre was particularly 
bitter at the last elections in Upper Silesia. On the contrary, party animosity 
in Upper Silesia, where a united front is desired against Poland, is far less 
bitter than in other parts of Germany. The Silesian land-owners, moreover, 
though as stupid as the Junkers, are more cautious, and less anxious to 
upset the stability upon which their slender incomes depend. 


Conclusions 


The Stahlhelm, although increasing its membership, is not the most 
powerful organisation in Germany. The Reichsbanner is more numerous 
and represents a far wider and more influential body of opinion. The fascist 
movement in Italy, and the directorate movement in Spain, were rendered 
possible (a) by a pre-existing condition of social and political disintegration, 
(b) by the absence of any organised opposition. Neither of these two condi- 
tions is present in Germany, and it would require some serious and 1m- 
probable accident to the political machine to create the circumstances 
necessary for any ‘march on Berlin’. It is, of course, always possible that if 
the Stahlhelm leaders feel they are losing ground they might be so foolish as 
to attempt a coup de main. But so long as Germany remains economically, 
socially and politically as sound as she is to-day, there is no chance of any 
such Putsch being successful. 


No. 251 


Record by Mr. Oliphant of a conversation with the French Ambassador 
[C' 9106/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 1, 1928 


The French Ambassador called this morning and left with me the annexed 
documents. H[is] E[xcellency] explained that Monsieur Poincaré when 
writing, at Mr Winston Churchill’s suggestion, the draft of the 19th 
November,! had considered it essential to keep as near as possible to the 
sense of the treaty, though he realised that in point of fact a great departure 
from its terms was, of course, inevitable. 

Monsieur de Fleuriau had, just before coming here, left the originals of 
these documents at the Treasury for the consideration of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

L. O. 


1 It was suggested at the Foreign Office that this date should read ‘29th November’. 
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ANNEX I TO No. 251 


Letter from M. de Fleurrau to Mr. Churchill 


Copy 
AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, le 1% décembre, 1928 


Mon cher Chancelier de I’Echiquier, 
Monsieur le Président du Conseil me prie de vous remettre sa réponse 
a votre note du 27 novembre relative a la question des réparations alle- 
mandes.? Je vous envoie, ci-joint, ce document dont je dois aussi com- 
muniquer le Texte au Foreign Office. 
Veuillez agréer, &c., 
A. DE FLEURIAU 


ANNEX 2 TO No. 251* 
Le 29 novembre 1928 


Comme le Gouvernement anglais, le Gouvernement francais a recu le 
23 novembre la réponse du Gouvernement allemand aux divers aide- 
mémoire exposant les points de vue respectifs des Puissances créanciéres. 
I] avait précisément l’intention de suggérer aux Gouvernements anglais, 
belge, italien et japonais qu’une note commune fit adressée par les Puis- 
sances créanciéres a |’Allemagne, lorsque le Président du Conseil a regu le 
mémorandum britannique du 27 novembre.? 

Le Président du Conseil ne peut donc que marquer a Mr. Winston 
Churchill son complet accord sur la procédure ainsi envisagée. 

2. Il apprécie hautement, d’autre part, l’aimable attention du Chancelier 
de l’Echiquier, qui a bien voulu lui demander de coordonner les divers 
avant-projets des Puissances créanciéres en un texte qui serait soumis a 
approbation définitive des Gouvernements. II accepte trés volontiers cette 
suggestion si elle recueille également l’agrément des Cabinets de Rome, 
Bruxelles et Tokio. 

g. Le Gouvernement frangais partage les vues du Gouvernement britan- 
nique sur tous les points du mémorandum du 27 novembre, sous une seule 
réserve. Alors que le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté préférerait que la 
Commission des Réparations fit simplement prévenue de la constitution du 
comité et invitée a préter son concours aux experts pendant la durée de 
leurs travaux, le Gouvernement francais estime désirable et conforme aux 
traités une intervention plus active de la commission. 

4. A cet égard, les objections signalées par la note britannique du 27 
novembre ne paraissent pas dirimantes au Gouvernement frangais. II 
n’apercoit pas qu’il y ait des inconvénients a ce que la désignation des 
experts des Puissances créanciéres soit faite — sur la recommandation des 
représentants de celles-ci, bien entendu — par la Commission des Répara- 
tions, les experts allemands étant de leur c6té nommés dans les conditions 


2 See No. 242. 
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qui agréeraient au Gouvernement allemand, par exemple par la Kriegs- 
lasten-Kommission3 ou par lui-méme. 

5. Quant a lobjection tirée de l’article 234 du Traité de Versailles in fine, 
elle parait au Gouvernement frangais de nature 4 commander au contraire 
Pintervention de la Commission des Réparations. En vertu de larticle 
précité la commission a en effet tout pouvoir pour étendre la période et 
modifier les modalités des paiements de l’Allemagne, et les Gouvernements 
ne doivent intervenir que pour consentir au Reich une remise de dette. Si 
les experts étaient désignés directement par les Gouvernements, les Puis- 
sances créanciéres sembleraient donc indiquer @ prior que l’objet essentiel 
de la prochaine conférence sera de réduire les obligations du Reich. Il 
s’agit avant tout, au contraire, ainsi que l’indiquent clairement le mémo- 
randum de l’Agent général des Paiements du 24 février 1928+ et le récent 
projet de mandat a donner au comité qui a été préparé par Mr. Parker 
Gilbert, de réaliser un achévement du plan Dawes, ou une adaptation de ce 
plan et des accords de 1924 aux conditions de réglement final qui pourront 
étre recommandeées. 

6. Enfin, les objections signalées par la note du 27 novembre sous les 
alinéas (5) et (c) du § 3 ne prendraient une réelle importance que si le comité 
devait avoir un pouvoir de décision propre. Or, il a toujours été entendu 
que les recommandations des experts ne seraient mises en pratique qu’aprés 
leur examen et leur acceptation officielle par ensemble des Puissances 
suivant la procédure méme qui a été appliquée en 1924 pour la mise en 
vigueur du plan Dawes. 

7. Le Gouvernement frangais doit donc insister pour que |’intervention 
de la Commission des Réparations soit maintenue a lorigine des travaux 
du comité, et pour que la commission regoive le rapport des experts au 
méme titre et en méme temps que les six Gouvernements dont les repré- 
sentants ont signé le communiqué du 16 septembre.’ Le Gouvernement 
allemand qui a été partie a la décision de Genéve et aura ainsi directement 
en mains le document précité, ne parait pas pouvoir se formaliser de la 
remise du rapport a la Commission des Réparations. La collaboration de la 
Commission mandataire de l’ensemble des Puissances créanciéres permettra 
en outre de tenir compte de la situation des Etats créanciers de ]’Allemagne 
dont les représentants n’ont pas signé le communiqué de Genéve et dont 
certains ont déja marqué la préoccupation justifiée de savoir comment 
leurs droits seront sauvegardés. 

8. En ce qui concerne les instructions 4 donner au comité, le Gouverne- 
ment frangais a eu l’occasion de notifier son accord de principe au projet 
élaboré par Mr. Parker Gilbert, qui se présente sous une forme plus dévelop- 
pée que la formule employée dans le communiqué de Genéve. II ne pour- 
rait revenir sur son acceptation que si l’Agent général des Paiements 
envisageait lui-méme de modifier la maniére de voir qu’il a adoptée jusqu’a 


3 German War Burdens Commission. 
4 Not printed: cf. Volume IV, No. 176, note 5. 
5S See the enclosure in No. 161. 
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ce jour. Or, d’aprés les informations regues de Mr. Parker Gilbert, celui-ci 
continuerait a préférer la formule développée au texte succin[c]t du communi- 
qué de Genéve. Il se proposerait seulement d’apporter certaines modifica- 
tions a son projet du 15 novembre,® notamment en ce qui concerne la 
rédaction du dernier alinéa. Le Président du Conseil vient de lui adresser, a 
cet égard, une lettre qui expose son point de vue personnel sur la question, 
et dont 11 s’empresse d’envoyer une copie ci-jointe a Mr. Winston Churchill, 
dans l’esprit de confiante collaboration qui préside aux échanges de vues 
actuels de la France et de la Grande-Bretagne. 

g. Le Gouvernement frangais est d’autre part d’accord pour que le comité 
soit composé d’experts semblables a ceux qui ont fait partie du Comité 
Dawes en 1924, et pour qu’il comprenne des experts américains dont la 
collaboration servira les intéréts de toutes les Puissances. II estime, avec le 
Gouvernement britannique, qu’il sera préférable de limiter le nombre des 
experts a deux par Puissance. Enfin, en ce qui concerne le lieu de réunion 
du comité, il se rangera, avec Mr. Winston Churchill, a la désignation de la 
capitale qui sera préférée par les Puissances. Croyant savoir, a cet égard, 
que plusieurs Puissances préféreraient que le comité se tint a Paris, il ne 
veut pas insister a ce sujet pour ses préférences personnelles et il est prét a 
accepter — si les Gouvernements anglais, belge, italien, japonais et alle- 
mand sont de cet avis — que la conférence ait licu a Paris. 

10. Le Gouvernement francais considére également que les derniéres 
questions en suspens devraient étre promptement résolues, afin que le 
comité puisse se réunir a bref délai. 


ANNEX 3 TO No. 251* 
M. Poincaré to Mr. Parker Gilbert 


M. l’Agent général, PARIS, le 29 novembre 1928 


Je m’empresse de vous accuser réception de votre lettre du 24 novembre7 
relative au projet de mandat a donner au Comité d’Experts dont la création 
a été décidée a Genéve le 16 septembre. 

L’Ambassadeur d’Allemagne a Paris m’a dit en effet que son Gouverne- 
ment vous croyait disposé a substituer a votre précédent texte une formule 
analogue a celle qui a figuré dans le communiqué de Genéve. J’ai répondu 
a M. von Hoesch qu’ayant donné mon accord au projet que vous m’aviez 
proposé, je ne pourrais revenir sur cette acceptation que si vous-méme 
changiez d’avis; j’ai d’ailleurs ajouté que dans cette hypothése les termes du 
communiqué de Genéve devraient en tout état de cause étre compleétés par 
une disposition — analogue a celle figurant dans le dernier paragraphe de 
votre projet du 15 novembre — qui spécifierait que l’expertise devra avoir 
lieu en conformité des traités et des accords existants. 

© See No. 235, note 2. 

7 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. This letter probably corresponded to that of the 


same date to Sir W. Fisher referred to in No. 241, note 5, regarding revised draft terms 
of reference of the committee of experts. 
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Cette précaution me paraissant indispensable, je vous demande la per- 
mission de répondre en premier lieu aux suggestions de votre lettre du 24 
novembre qui concernent précisément le dernier alinéa du projet du 15 
novembre. La question des limites 4 apporter aux pouvoirs des experts est 
en effet d’une importance particuliére et je ne voudrais pas qu’elle pat 
préter a discussion aprés la réunion du comité. 

Comme vous le savez, le Gouvernement frangais a toujours considéré que 
les pouvoirs du Comité d’Experts devaient étre maintenus dans le cadre du 
Traité de Versailles et des accords ultérieurs. I] partage pleinement, en ce 
qui concerne la tache du futur comité, les vues qu’exposait votre mémoran- 
dum‘ a la Commission des Réparations du 24 février 1928: ‘Le réglement 
définitif du probléme des réparations,’ écriviez-vous a cette date, ‘me parait 
devoir étre envisagé plut6t commel’achévement du plan Dawes etse ferait trés 
naturellement dans le cadre du plan lui-méme aussi progressivement et avec 
aussi peu de perturbations que possible, la liquidation réguliére du plan 
s’effectuant en un certain nombre d’années, compte diiment tenu des 
intéréts de toutes les Puissances intéressées.’ 

En visant uniquement une adaptation du plan Dawes et des accords de 
Londres aux conditions nouvelles a proposer par les experts, et en précisant 
que les Gouvernements intéressés devront aider le comité 4 accomplir sa 
tache de toute maniére compatible avec les traités et accords existants, 
votre précédent projet donnait donc entiére satisfaction 4 la maniére de voir 
du Gouvernement francais. 

Vous comprendrez que mon attention ait été particuliérement retenue 
par le passage de votre lettre du 24 novembre dans lequel vous m’indiquez 
que l’engagement a prendre par les Gouvernements d’aider le comité a 
accomplir sa tache de toute maniére compatible avec les traités et accords 
existants ne peut impliquer aucune limitation des pouvoirs des experts. Si 
ces techniciens devaient étre libres de remettre en question l’ensemble du 
probléme des réparations, sans prendre pour base la situation de droit, et, 
dans une large mesure, la situation de fait actuelle, leurs conclusions pour- 
raient aboutir a des suggestions qui ne tiendraient pas ‘diment compte des 
intéréts de toutes les Puissances intéressées.’ Je me vois donc dans l’obligation 
d’insister pour que le projet de mandat continue 4 comporter in fine soit la 
formule que vous aviez primitivement envisagée, soit une formule voisine, si 
vous craigniez que votre premier texte n’implique une contradiction entre 
les termes du dernier alinéa et la phrase du paragraphe précédent relative a 
la possibilité d’une adaptation éventuelle des dispositions du plan Dawes et 
des accords de Londres. Dans ce dernier cas, les changements 4 apporter a 
votre texte devraient étre purement formels. Le projet de mandat du 15 
novembre ayant été communiqué aux Gouvernements intéressés et accepté 
par le Gouvernement frangais, je ne voudrais pas en effet que les représen- 
tants de la France puissent donner la fausse impression qu’ils ont modifié sur 
une question aussi importante leur maniére de voir maintes fois affirmée. 

Je ne doute pas que vous ne compreniez les motifs qui me commandent 
impérieusement de vous demander le maintien de votre ancien texte ou 
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d’un texte semblable. Sur les autres points de votre communication notre 
accord est complet. 

Jestime avec vous que les objections présentées par le Gouvernement 
allemand contre la remise du rapport des experts a la Commission des 
Réparations ne sauraient étre retenues. Le Gouvernement frangais n’a 
cessé de considérer que la Commission des Réparations devra étre chargée 
de la désignation des experts pour le compte des Puissances qui y sont 
représentées et il est indispensable, 4 mon avis, que cet organisme recoive, 
le moment venu, les recommandations du comité au méme titre que les six 
Gouvernements signataires du communiqué de Genéve et comme mandataire 
des petites Puissances créanciéres de |’Allemagne. 

Je suis également d’accord pour que nous n’employions pas, au deuxiéme 
alinéa du projet de mandat, la formule un peu limitative d’ ‘obligations de 
réparations.’ A cet égard, je vous proposerai méme d’apporter une précision 
plus grande a la rédaction de ce projet en substituant a votre nouveau texte 
la formule suivante: “La fixation du nombre et des montants des annuités a 
payer désormais par |’Allemagne en liquidation complete et définitive des 
obligations que les traités de paix ont mis a sa charge envers les Puissances 
alliées et associées pour les dépenses résultant de la guerre, telles qu’elles ont 
été définies au titre XI de la premiére partie du plan Dawes.’ Cette légére 
modification de forme permettrait d’éviter toute ambiguité quant au premier 
objet des travaux du comité. 

Veuillez agréer, &c., 
R. PomncaRE 


No. 252 


Earl Granville (Brussels) to Sir A, Chamberlain (Received December 3) 
No. 934 [C 8956/49/18] 


BRUSSELS, December 1, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegrams Nos. 42 and 43,' I have the honour to 
forward to you the text of the Note Verbale handed to the Counsellor of His 
Majesty’s Embassy by Monsieur Hymans on December Ist containing the 
reply of the Belgian Government to the proposals put forward in your tele- 
gram No. 146 to Paris? regarding the appointment of the Committee of 
Financial Experts to make recommendations for the complete and definite 
settlement of the Reparation problem. 

2. A copy of this despatch has been sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Paris. 


I have, &c., 
GRANVILLE 


1 Not printed. 2 No. 237. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 252* 
Note verbale 


BRUXELLES, le 1° décembre 1928 


Le Gouvernement britannique ayant communiqué au Gouvernement 
belge son projet de réponse a la note allemande du 30 octobre? et lui ayant 
demandé son avis, le Gouvernement du Roi a Vhonneur de formuler 
les considérations suivantes: 


Il se déclare d’accord en ce qui concerne les points 1, 2 et 5 de ce projet. 

En ce qui concerne le troisiéme point, le Gouvernement du Roi préfére 
Paris 4 Berlin comme siége de la Commission des Experts. Toutefois, pour 
éviter de nouveaux retards a ce sujet, il estime qu’il conviendrait de dire 
dans la réponse a la note allemande que le choix du siége de la commission 
sera laissé aux experts eux-mémes. 

A Pégard du quatriéme point, le Gouvernement belge estime qu’il est 
préférable de reprendre les termes mémes du communiqué de Genéve, tout 
en précisant que la mission des experts sera de faire des propositions en vue 
du réglement complet et définitif du probléme des réparations, conformé- 
ment aux traités et accords existants.4 II doit donc étre bien entendu qu’il 
ne saurait étre question de réduire le pourcentage de répartition attribué a 
la Belgique par des accords antérieurs intervenus entre les Etats créanciers 
de l’Allemagne. 

Conformément a ce qui précéde, le Gouvernement belge est disposé a 
répondre comme suit a la note allemande: 


“1 et 2, Texte du projet britannique. 

*3. Le Gouvernement du Roi est également favorable 4 la réunion du 
comité aussit6t que possible. Il suggére que les experts fixent eux- 
mémes le siége du comité. 

4. Le Gouvernement du Roi estime que la mission du Comité d’Experts 
devrait étre définie comme suit: faire des propositions en vue du 
réglement complet et définitif du probléme des réparations, conformé- 
ment aux traités et accords existants. 

“5. Texte du projet britannique.’ 


Le Gouvernement belge se rallie 4 la proposition de prier M. Poincaré, 
dés que l’accord de principe sera établi, de coordonner les divers projets de 
réponse et de soumettre aux Gouvernements intéressés un texte commun 
pour approbation définitive. 


3 Enclosure in No. 198. 

4 In the brief report on the Belgian reply in Brussels telegram No. 42 of December 1 Lord 
Granville added that ‘counsellor observed he thought M. Poincaré was definitely opposed 
to the Geneva communiqué. M. Hymans stated that he understood M. Poincaré was not 
absolutely opposed to it.’ 


No. 253 


Sir H, Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received December 2, 3.35 p.m.) 


No. 96 Telegraphic [C 8940/49/18] 


Important BERLIN, December 2, 1928, 2.45 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 98.! 


Following for Treasury from Rowe Dutton. 

Begins :— 

I communicated to Mr. Gilbert substance of Foreign Office telegram 
No. 99.2 He expressed appreciation of the helpful attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government and agreed that the next step is for the French and German 
governments, 

Mr. Gilbert is in close touch with Monsieur Poincaré and as to terms of 
reference he believes that Monsieur Poincaré will want a final paragraph in 
the sense of that contained in Mr. Gilbert’s draft of November 24th.3 
Monsieur Poincaré’s object is not to cramp the work of the experts but to 
keep them in line with historical developments so that they shall complete 
existing arrangements rather than construct a wholly new plan. This is 
largely a question of drafting, but it would probably be well to retain in 
some position the words, ‘consistent with existing treaties and agreements.’ 

Mr. Gilbert would welcome any suggestions on this from the Treasury 
which might also be telegraphed to Goodchild* for Cutcheon in case Mr. 
Gilbert goes to Paris for oral discussion. 

I believe that indecision about terms of reference is due to Monsieur 
Poincaré, who feels himself in advance of French public opinion and is 
anxious to give no handle to his opponents. 


t No. 242 was repeated to Berlin on November 30 as Foreign Office telegram No. 98. 


2 No. 245. 3 See No. 241, note 5. 
4 Assistant British Delegate to the Reparation Commission. 


No. 254 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received December 3, 9.15 p.m.) 


No. 97 Telegraphic [C go21/49/18] 


BERLIN, December 3, 1928, 8.30 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 100! December 3rd. 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs inform member of my staff that official position 


t Not printed. This telegram requested confirmation of a press report that the German 
Government had agreed to the appointment by the Reparation Commission of the ex-allied 
members of the committee of experts on the understanding that the German delegation to 
be appointed by the German Government should enjoy equality of standing. In reply to a 


similar enquiry Mr. Wigram sent Mr. Sargent a copy of Le Temps of December 3, 1928, as 
being the presumed source of the report. 
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of German government is still that experts should be appointed by the six 
governments in accordance with Geneva decision. If it becomes quite clear 
that appointment is only a formality in the sense that Reparations Com- 
mission has only to appoint Allied experts but that other arrangements, 
including terms of reference and procedure, are to be settled between 
governments, then there is reason to believe German government would not 
make difficulties about method of appointment if other questions are satis- 
factorily settled. 


No. 255 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received December 6, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 201 Telegraphic: by bag [General 199/IT] 


PARIS, December 3, 1928 


A meeting of the Ambassadors’ Conference was held this morning under 
the Presidency of M. Jules Gambon. In my absence His Majesty’s Minister 
attended together with the Italian and Japanese Ambassadors. The Belgian 
Ambassador and a member of the United States Embassy were also present. 
The following questions were considered: 


(1) Withdrawal of Military Experis from Germany. 
This question is dealt with in my despatch No. 2014! of December 3rd. 


(2) Explosion of Phosgene Gas at Hamburg. 


In accordance with the instructions contained in your despatch No. 2689? 
(CG 8916/3955/18) of November goth Mr. Henderson explained to the 
Conference that His Majesty’s Government could not approve the formula 
proposed by M. Massigli in his letter of October 31st (see my despatch No. 
18593 of November 6th). He added that His Majesty’s Government would 
be prepared to agree to representations to the German government by the 
Berlin embassies of the interested Powers on the lines proposed in M. 
Bernard’s letter of September 2oth (see Chancery letter to Mr. Perowne of 
September 2ist).* It was accordingly decided that the representatives of the 
interested Powers at Berlin should approach the German government with 
a view to obtaining information on the two following points: 


(2) Comment le Gouvernement allemand concilie-t-il les informations 
officieuses sur l’origine des gaz détenus par M. Stolzenberg avec 
Pobligation qu’avait ce Gouvernement de détruire la totalité des gaz 
ayant appartenu a l’ancienne armée? 

1 No. 256. 2 Not printed. 

3 Not printed. The enclosed letter of October 31 from M. Massigli to Mr. Wigram had 

proposed a revision of the formula for representations to the German Government suggested 


in a letter of September 20 from M. Bernard: see No. 178, note 1. 
4 See No. 178, note 1. 
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(6) Comment concilier l’application de la loi allemande sur l’exportation 
de matériel de guerre avec les ventes de produits chimiques de guerre 
auxquels parait se livrer M. Stolzenberg? 


In accepting this procedure His Majesty’s Minister made it clear that such 
representations should be made on the instructions of the interested govern- 
ments and not on those of the Ambassadors’ Conference. I shall be grateful 
if the necessary instructions may be sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin to concert with his French, Belgian, Italian and Japanese colleagues 
in this matter.5 


(3) Austrian Disarmament. 


The Conference examined the report® of the Versailles Committee of 
November 28th (see my despatch No. 20057 of December 3rd). As the French 
and Italian delegations were not disposed to agree to any modification of 
this report, Mr. Henderson raised no objection to a draft note to the League 
of Nations being prepared on the lines laid down in the report. The draft 
in question will be submitted to you for approval... .8 


S Sir H. Rumbold was instructed accordingly in Foreign Office despatch No. 1602 of 
December 8 to Berlin, which suggested that identic notes should be sent to the German 
Government. In his despatch No. 997 of December 28, not printed, Sir H. Rumbold trans- 
mitted a copy of the identic note presented that day by representatives of the five embassies 
to Herr de Haas who ‘merely stated that Dr. Stolzenberg was a bitter thorn in the flesh of 
the German Foreign Office’. 


6 Not printed. This report, No. 143/2, was the same as the draft referred to in No. 275, 
note 7, subject to the inclusion of the British reserve referred to ibid. 

7 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

8 The omitted sections related to other matters: cf. No. 105, note 15. 


No. 256 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved December 4) 
No, 2014 [C 9030/394/18] 


PARIS, December 3, 1928 
SIr, 

I have the honour to inform you that on receipt of Lord Cushendun’s 
despatch No. 2600! (C 8434/394/18) of November 2oth, I asked a member 
of His Majesty’s Embassy to discuss with M. Massigli, the Secretary of the 
French Delegation to the Ambassadors’ Conference, the question of the 
reply to be returned to the note addressed to the Conference by the German 
Chargé d’Affaires in Paris on October 20th? respecting the military experts’ 
mission. 

2. M. Massigli said that the French Government’s information was that, 
despite the conciliatory character of the Conference note of August 2oth 
last,3 the German Government had done practically nothing to give effect 


1 No. 229. 2 The enclosure in No. 191. 3 The enclosure in No. 133. 
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to the requirements outlined therein. Even as regards matters such as the 
instructions of the staff officers and Reichswehr and the rules for railway 
organisation which, as the Conference note of August 2oth indicated, could 
easily have been liquidated by October 1st, the German authorities had not 
acted. All this was very unsatisfactory, and the French Government could 
not allow the experts to be withdrawn before the German Government had 
given satisfaction in matters like these, as well as regards the police and the 
military establishments. As regards the inspections with which in the main 
the German note of October 2oth dealt, M. Massigli said that his personal 
view—he emphasised that it was only a personal view—was that it was 
useless for the Conference to continue its insistence. He made it clear that 
he did not know that the French military authorities would share this view, 
though I think we may assume that it is that of M. Briand, and that, unless 
the Germans create some new difficulty, it will ultimately prevail in the 
counsels of the French Government. M. Massigli asked that in the first 
place the Versailles Committee should be requested to study the proposal 
contained in paragraph 7 of the German note of October 2oth respecting 
the military establishments, and also to report on the progress made in the 
fulfilment of the various requirements set out in the Conference note of 
August 20th. M. Massigli’s proposal was acted upon, and the Versailles 
Committee’s report, copies of which are enclosed in my despatch No. 20154 
of to-day, 1s dated November 28th. 

3g. On November goth M. Massigli and a member of His Majesty’s 
Embassy drafted the Conference reply to the German note. This draft, 
copies of which are enclosed, was accepted by the Conference this morning 
under reserve of your final approval. I should be glad to receive this with the least 
possible delay.5 

4. The present draft maintains the requirements of the Conference as set 
out in the note of August 2oth except in so far as the military establishments 
and the request for inspections of police and military establishments are 
concerned. From the conversations which preceded the meeting of the 
Conference and indeed from the course of the discussion at the Conference 
itself, it is clear that it is at present useless to ask the French or Belgian 
Governments to agree to the withdrawal of the experts before the require- 
ments (other than the request for inspections) set out in the note of August 
20th as now modified in the matter of military establishments, are fulfilled. 
The German Government can fulfil these requirements in a very short time 
if they show good will. Had they set to work in August, they could probably 
even have fulfilled them by the end of the year. 

5. The modified procedure now suggested in the matter of the military 
establishments is based on the suggestions contained in the Versailles 


4 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

5 This approval was conveyed to Sir W. Tyrrell on December 5 in Foreign Office 
despatch No. 2731 to Paris (not printed). The enclosed draft note was the same as the final 
text printed as the enclosure in No. 302, subject to the differences in notes 3-4 to No. 302, 
and to minor verbal variation in wording and punctuation, 
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Committee’s report of November 28th and is designed to meet the request 
put forward in the relevant passage of the German note of October 2oth. 

6. The draft note contains no reference to the question of inspections, 
though, at Marshal Foch’s request, M. Cambon specifically informed the 
Conference that this question was reserved. I think that in view of the 
observations made by M. Massigli before the meeting of the Conference and 
reported above, it may be assumed that the French Government will not 
eventually insist on any further request for inspections being addressed to 
the German government. It should be noted that during the Conference 
the Belgian Ambassador objected to the fact that the request for inspections 
was not reiterated in the draft note. In this objection he received no support 
from M. Cambon or M. Massigh, who both stated that it was better not to 
mention the matter. 

7. In all the circumstances I hope that you will agree that the draft note 
is satisfactory. It can scarcely be denied that the patience with which His 
Majesty’s Government have conducted these negotiations during the last 
year has, in one respect at least, been amply rewarded. As recently as 
February 1928 the French Government were asking for inspections of 
coastal batteries, defences, reserve stocks, military establishments, police 
barracks and distribution, and for such inspections, be it noted, even after 
the withdrawal of the experts. Without a single incident or a moment of 
bitterness, there is good hope that they have now in fact been brought to 
abandon the whole series of inspections. 

8. The Military Attaché has sent a copy of this despatch direct to the 
War Office. 

I have, &c., 
W. TYRRELL 


No. 257 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 155 Telegraphic [C 9079/49/18} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 4, 1928, 7 p.m. 


Following from Warren Fisher for Goodchild. 

Gilbert has asked us to give him our views as to the retention of the words 
‘in every way consistent with existing treaties and agreements’ in the terms 
of reference to the Committee.! 

Please tell Gilbert that we have not yet been able to consult the Chancellor? 
and we must therefore reserve his views. Subject to this, we find it difficult 
to understand the object of these words. We recognise that the Experts 
must take full acount of the existing position and historical developments; 
but a final settlement of reparation will inevitably require some fresh agree- 
ment and must therefore to that extent involve an alteration in existing 

t See No. 235, note 2. 2 i.e. Mr. Churchill. 
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agreements. For our part therefore we should have preferred the omission 
of the words altogether; but in view of Monsieur Poincaré’s insistence on 
their retention, we should be prepared to accept any phraseology which, 
like Gilbert’s draft of the 24th November, introduces them without implying 
any limitation of the scope of the experts inquiry. We suggest that Gilbert 
should try and devise some compromise formula which meets this objective 
but satisfies Monsieur Poincaré in form, and we should do our best, within 
the limits of our views above expressed, to accept any formula which he can 
suggest and which is agreeable both to the French and to the German 
Governments. 

We propose to advise the Chancellor to defer any reply to Monsieur 
Poincaré’s letter3 until the matter has been further explored informally by 
Gilbert and we should be grateful if he would keep us in touch with any 
further developments. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


3 Annex 2 to No. 251. 


No. 258 


Record by Sir R. Lindsay of a conversation with the Fapanese 
Chargé d’ Affaires 


[© 9078/49/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 4, 1928 


The Japanese Chf{argé] d’Aff[aires] left the attached note with me today. 
He also told me that his Gov[ernmen]t had no objection to the proposals 
we had made for our answer to the German note of Oct. 30. I told him that 
as a result of the exchange of views with other Govts., we might alter our 
opinion on certain points. 
R. C. L. 


ANNEX TO No. 258 
Note communicated by the Japanese Chargé d’ Affaires, December 4 


December 4, 1928 


The Japanese Government fully appreciate that a general and definite 
settlement of the reparation problem on a fair and equitable basis is not only 
necessary in the interests of the Powers immediately concerned, but has also 
an important bearing on the peace of Europe and the world. They are 
ready, therefore, to co-operate in the work of the Committee of Experts and 
to use their best endeavours to promote its success. 
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The Japanese Government consider that, in order to ensure a general and 
definite settlement of the reparation problem, it is advisable that the reference 
to the committee should be unrestricted. The proportion, however, in which 
reparation payments are distributed amongst the creditor Powers is a matter 
exclusively affecting themselves, and has already been settled by diplomatic 
means among them. Accordingly, the submission of this point to the Com- 
mittee of Experts would be unsuitable and would jeopardise the successful 
accomplishment of the task of the committee. 


No. 259 
Record by Mr. Villiers! of a conversation with the Polish Chargé d’ Affaires 
[W 5727/488/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 5, 1928 


The Counsellor of the Polish Legation requested this afternoon that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s attention might be drawn to the frivolous nature of 
the complaints which the German minority in Polish Upper Silesia were 
addressing direct to the League Council. The Polish Government were 
emphatically of opinion that no such complaints, and indeed no complaints 
at all, ought to be addressed to the Council unless and until they had pre- 
viously been considered either by the competent Polish authorities or by 
the mixed international bodies created by the Convention of Geneva, 1922. 
Such complaints ought to be dealt with on the spot and only referred to the 
Council in the event of the complainants failing to obtain adequate satis- 
faction. The Polish Government were convinced that the German minority 
in Polish Upper Silesia were mercly trying to create the impression that they 
were labouring under grievances, and in this connexion the Counsellor drew 
a striking contrast between the number of German schools, and the number 
of pupils in them, in Polish Upper Silesia, and the number of Polish schools 
and Polish pupils in German Silesia, in spite of the fact that there were 
far more Poles in German Silesia than Germans in Polish Silesia. 

The Polish Government sincerely hoped that Sir Austen Chamberlain 
would share their opinion on the above subject.? 


G. H. V. 


1 Mr. Villiers had recently succeeded Mr. Palairet as head of the Northern Department 
of the Foreign Office. 

2 On December 7 Mr. Oliphant informed Count Los, in accordance with a proposal 
approved by Sir A. Chamberlain, that the Secretary of State held to the procedure approved 
by the Council of the League of Nations on September 8, 1928: see League of Nations Official 
Journal, October 1928, pp. 1492-3. 
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No. 260 


Sir H, Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received December 6, 3 p.m.) 


No. 99 Telegraphic [C 9135/49/18] 


Immediate BERLIN, December 6, 1928, 2.5 p.m. 


Following for Fisher from Gilbert, begins :— 

I have seen draft reply and terms of reference’ sent you yesterday by 
Monsieur Poincaré and fully agree with them. 

Can you possibly arrange for answer to be sent today as it is most desirable 
that note should be given to German Government tomorrow morning before 
Dr. Stresemann leaves for Council meeting ?2 


1 See No. 263. 

2 The fifty-third session of the Council of the League of Nations was held at Lugano from 
December 10-15, 1928. The minutes of this session are printed in League of Nations Official 
Journal, January 1929. See also Cmd. 3270 of 1929, League of Nations, Fifty- Third Session of 
the Council, Report by the Right Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., M.P., British Delegate. Sir A. 
Chamberlain arrived at Lugano on December g and returned to London on December 16. 
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Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received December 7, 9 a.m.) 


No. 100 Telegraphic [C 9163/969/18] 


BERLIN, December 6, 1928, 7.20 p.m. 


At an interview which I had to-day with Schubert prior to departure of 
German delegation for Lugano he spoke at length of unpleasant shock 
caused to German public opinion by your recent answer in Parliament 
giving the interpretation placed by His Majesty’s Government on article 431 
of Treaty of Versailles. Recent speeches by Prime Minister and other 
British statesmen concerning Rhineland had not prepared the German 
government for such a categorical statement as you had made regarding 
article 431. Herr Stresemann had been puzzled not to say painfully im- 
pressed and leaders of all parties in Reichstag had visited the Foreign Office 
yesterday to discuss your statement. It seemed unfortunate that on the eve 
of meeting of Council at Lugano and of the experts commission the British 
and French foreign ministers? should have spoken as they have done. 

I pointed out that your statement had been made in reply to a definite 
question which could not have been avoided. Interpretation we placed on 


t See Sir A. Chamberlain’s reply on December 3 to Mr. Rennie Smith, Member of 
Parliament for Penistone, and his further statement on December 5, printed in Parl. Debs., 
5th ser., H. of C., vol. 223, cols. 823-4 and 1189-03 respectively. 

2 For a report on M. Briand’s speech on December 4 see The Times, December 5, 1928, 
p- 13. 
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article 431 could not be new to German government, who moreover should 
study whole answer and not only the first part. If legal advisers of His 
Majesty’s Government had interpreted article 431 in the sense in which it 
is interpreted by German government we ought presumably to have 
evacuated Rhineland some time ago. Second part of the answer would 
show that there was no change in the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
who would welcome an early evacuation of the Rhineland. I added that it 
was regrettable that a section of German press seemed to be getting up an 
agitation on unsound lines by assuming that your reply meant that occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland would continue a great number of years i.e. until 
Germany had actually paid the uttermost farthing. 

Schubert pointed out that this inference was justified by wording as given 
in second sentence of paragraph 2 of your answer although he himself 
realised that such inference was not correct. He again harped on what he 
called ‘sharpness’ of your reply and added that in view of feelings that have 
been aroused by Anglo-French naval compromise and yours and Monsieur 
Briand’s recent statements in Parliament a meeting between you and French 
and German foreign ministers was more than ever necessary. 

There is no doubt that your answer in Parliament has acted like a cold 
douche on Germans although it is difficult to determine exactly how much 
of their present indignation 1s genuine or artificially worked up. German 
Foreign Office are awaiting with considerable interest answer you may give 
to Colonel Wedgwood’s question whether His Majesty’s Government accept 
French view as to connexion between the evacuation of the Rhineland and a 
reparation settlement.3 


3 For the reply given on December 10 to the Member of Parliament for Newcastle-under- 
Lyme by Mr. Locker Lampson, Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 223, cols. 16g0-2. 
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Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 1594 [G 9141/969/18]* 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1928 
Sir, 

I found myself placed next to the German Ambassador at the Pilgrims’ 
dinner last evening. In the course of conversation, I observed that my 
answers to the Parliamentary questions about the Rhineland occupation! 
had apparently come as something of a shock to German public opinion. 
They could not, however, have surprised the German Government, as our 
view of the meaning of the treaty? had been stated by Lord Cushendun in 
the conversations at Geneva and on earlier occasions by myself. Dr. Sthamer 
replied that it was not so much the view which I had taken, which was 


1 See No. 261, note 1. 2 Of Versailles. 
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indeed already well known to the German Government, as a certain abrupt- 
ness in my reply which seemed to give it the appearance of being designed 
to contradict statements made by the German Government. I said that, so 
far from this being my intention, I had myself, whilst following the advice 
of the Law Officers in the terms of my answer relating to the treaty, care- 
fully and deliberately introduced the distinction between law and policy, 
and had sought to lay emphasis on the fact that, irrespective of treaty 
interpretation, our policy was to secure the evacuation of the Rhineland as 
early as possible. I rather regretted that I had been obliged to refer to the 
treaty at all, but when the question was put by a very well-meaning Member 
of Parliament who did not foresee the consequences, I could not refuse to 
answer and it would have been fatal to finesse. Indeed, I felt it necessary to 
be all the more explicit because Mr. Lloyd George had recently committed 
himself on two occasions to a suggestion that Great Britain and the former 
Allies had broken the treaty.3 If there was anything that was abrupt or 
cassant in my answer, it was directed rather to Mr. Lloyd George’s aspersions 
than to anything said by the German Government. 

Dr. Sthamer said that he was very glad of the chance which had given rise 
to this conversation, and he asked if he might report it, which I of course 
authorised him to do. He was proceeding to refer to the further answers 
which I had given yesterday' when our conversation was interrupted by the 
Chairman rising to propose the King’s health. I returned to the matter for 
a moment in the interval between the speeches in order to repeat that what 
in my view was important at the present moment was to make progress 
with the practical measures which would lead to evacuation, and that, 
while each of us might retain his view as to the correct interpretation of the 
treaty, it would be foolish to allow the conversations which were in progress 
to be diverted from the practical solution of the question to a theoretical 
discussion on the merits of our respective juristic interpretations. 


Iam, &c.,, 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


3 See No. 216, note 2. 
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Papers communicated by the French Ambassador on December 6, 1928 
[¢ 9157/49/18] 
(i) 
PARIS, le 5 Décembre 1928 


Projet de Réponse au Gouvernement Allemand, tel qu’il a été établi par 
M. Poincaré (en cas d’agrément des Gouvernements ex-alliés, une réponse 
identique a la ndtre serait envoyée a |’Allemagne par l’Angleterre, la 
Belgique, I’Italie et le Japon). 
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Commencement de la citation: 
“Projet de réponse au Gouvernement Allemand 


‘1°/ Le Gouvernement . . .' a exposé dans un Aide-Mémoire antérieur, 
dont le Gouvernement Allemand a pris connaissance, les conditions aux- 
quelles devront satisfaire, pour recevoir un complet agrément, les recom- 
mandations que présentera, en vue du réglement définitif et complet de la 
question des Réparations le Comité des Experts financiers, dont la consti- 
tution a été décidée a Genéve, le 16 Septembre 1928. 

‘Le Gouvernement Allemand a fait connaitre, de son cété, qu’il n’enten- 
dait discuter ces conditions que lorsque le résultat des travaux du Comité 
aura été soumis aux Gouvernements interessés. 

*2°/-—-Le Gouvernement . . .' est d’accord avec le Gouvernement Alle- 
mand pour la nomination a ce Comité d’experts semblables a ceux qui ont 
fait partie du Comité Dawes, en 1924. I] est d’accord également pour 
estimer que la collaboration d’experts américains sera hautement profitable 
pour toutes les Puissances intéressées au réglement des Réparations. 

‘Enfin, le Gouvernement . . .' considére que chaque Puissance devra 
désigner seulement deux experts afin d’éviter que les membres du Comité 
soient trop nombreux. 

*3°/-— Le Gouvernement . . .! désire, comme le Gouvernement Allemand, 
une prompte constitution du Comité. Celui-ci décidera lui-méme du lieu 
de réunion qui conviendra a la majorité des membres. Le Gouvernement .. .! 
propose que la séance ait lieu a Paris. 

‘4°/ — Le Gouvernement . . .' considére que le mandat a donner au Comité 
devra étre rédigé suivant la formule ci-annexée, dont le texte est rédigé a 
la fois en langue francaise et en langue anglaise. 

‘5°/ Le Gouvernement . . .' estime nécessaire que la Commission des 
Réparations, mandataire de l’ensemble des Puissances créanciéres de 
Réparations, soit chargée de désigner les experts des Puissances qui y sont 
représentées a titre officiel ou officieux. Les experts allemands seront 
désignés par le Gouvernement Allemand ou, s’1l le préfére, par la Kriegs- 
lasten Kommission. 

‘La Commission devra recevoir le rapport du Comité a lissue de la Con- 
férence, en méme temps et sous la méme forme que les six Gouvernements 
signataires du communiqué de Genéve.’ 

(Fin de la citation) 

(ii)? 
PARIS, le 5 Décembre 1928 
Projet de mandat 


Le Comité est invité 4 examiner les sujets suivants, ainsi que les questions 
qui en dépendent et a faire rapporter aux Gouvernements signataires et a 
la Commission des Réparations: 


t Punctuation as in filed copy. 
2 The text of documents (ii) and (iii) incorporates corrections of errors which arose in 
transmission from Paris to London. 
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La fixation du nombre et du montant des annuités 4 verser désormais 
par l’Allemagne en liquidation compléte et définitive des obligations a 
l’égard des Puissances Alliées et Associées que le Traité de Paix et les accords 
subséquents ont mis[es] a sa charge pour les frais résultant de la guerre; les 
arrangements au moyen desquels les dettes en résultant pourraient étre 
capitalisées et, suivant ce que permettent les circonstances, commercialisées; 
et adaptation du plan des Experts et des Accords de Londres, du mois 
d’Aoiit 1924, aux conditions de réglement final qui pourraient étre recom- 
mandées, y compris toutes modifications aux arrangements et organisations 
existants qui seraient jugés désirables a cet effet. 

Les Gouvernements signataires prennent pour eux-mémes |’engagement 
et ils seraient reconnaissants a la Commission des Réparations et aux organi- 
sations établies en vertu du Plan des Experts, ainsi qu’a tous autres autorités 
et organismes intéressés d’accorder au Comité, dans l’accomplissement de 
sa tache, toutes facilités compatibles avec les Traités et accords existants. 


(ii)? 
PARIS, le 5 Décembre 1928 


Je vous adresse sous le Numéro suivant le texte en Anglais et en Francais 
du projet de mandat a donner au Comité. (Le texte anglais a été rédigé par 


M. Parker Gilbert.) 


Draft of terms of reference3 


The Committee is invited to consider and report to the signatory Govern- 
ments and to the Reparation Commission upon the following subjects and 
matters relevant thereto: 

The fixation of the number and amounts of the annuities hereafter to be 
paid by Germany in complete and definitive liquidation of the obligations 
towards the Allied and Associated powers which the Treaties of Peace and 
subsequent agreements have placed upon her for the costs arising out of the 
war; the arrangements by which the resulting indebtedness may be capital- 
ized and, as, opportunity permits, commercialized and the adaptation of 
the Experts’ plan and London agreements of August 1924 to the conditions 
of final settlement which may be recommended, including all such changes 
in existing arrangements and organisations as may be found desirable for 
that purpose. 

The signatory Governments undertake for themselves and they request the 
Reparation Commission and the organisations established under the 
Experts’ plan as well as all other authorities and agencies concerned to 
assist the work of the Committee in every way consistent with existing 
Treaties and agreements. 


3 Cf. M. Vogt, op. ctt., vol. i, p. 289, note 4. 
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No. 264 


Note communicated by the French Ambassador’ 
[C 9156/49/18] 
AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, 6 Décembre, 1928 


Participation américaine au Comité des Experts 


I] résulte d’indications fournies a M. Poincaré, notamment par MM. 
Parker Gilbert et Cutcheon, qu’il conviendrait tout d’abord de s’assurer des 
dispositions du Gouvernement Fédéral. 

L’occasion en sera prochainement fournie lorsque le mandat du Comité 
des Experts sera communiqué a Washington, aprés avoir recueilli l’adhésion 
des Gouvernements ex alliés. 

Si, 4 ce moment et comme on peut l’espérer, le Gouvernement Fédéral 
manifeste des dispositions favoralles, il pourrait étre prié, soit de nommer lui- 
méme des experts, soit de suggérer des noms a la Commission des Réparations, 
soit d’autoriser l’acceptation par ces experts américains de l’invitation qui 
leur serait faite par la Commission des Réparations (Formule de 1923). 

MM. Parker Gilbert et Cutcheon estiment que, par courtoisie, il est 
préférable de présenter 4 Washington cette triple alternative, mais que la 
troisiéme solution présenterait le plus de chances de succes. 

Le Gouvernement Frangais estime que la démarche envisagée pourrait 
étre faite a Washington par l’ensemble des Puissances intéressées ou simple- 
ment par une Puissance mandatée par toutes les autres. 

1 Sir A. Chamberlain minuted on December 6 that this note had been ‘Communicated by 


M. de Fleuriau to the C[hancellor of the] E[xchequer] who promised an immediate reply. 
Duplicate given to me for information. A.C. 6.12.’ 


No. 265 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 10) 
No. 934 [© 9230/969/18] 


BERLIN, December 6, 1928 
Sir, 

I had the honour, in my telegram No. 100! of to-day’s date, to give you 
the substance of a conversation which I had with Herr von Schubert to-day 
regarding the statement you had made in Parliament on the interpretation 
placed by the legal advisers of His Majesty’s Government on article 431 of 
the Treaty of Versailles. I should mention that it was Herr von Schubert 
who raised the subject. 

2. The various speeches made by the Prime Minister and other of His 
Majesty’s Ministers during the last few weeks indicating their wish for an 


I No. 261. 
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early evacuation of the Rhineland by the troops of the three occupying 
Powers, had not, as far as I can recollect, dwelt on the legal aspect of the 
matter. Hence the categorical answer given by you in Parliament relative to 
the interpretation of article 431 came as a real shock to the Germans, who 
appear, in these latter times, to have lost sight of that aspect. Then followed 
M. Briand’s speech which seemed to reinforce your statement rebutting the 
juridical claim of Germany to the evacuation of the Rhineland. Your 
statement and M. Briand’s speech taken together are construed as indicating 
something like the formation of an united front against Germany on the eve 
of the meeting at Lugano, a proceeding which is considered foreign to the 
spirit of Locarno. 

3. Herr von Schubert was at a loss to understand what you meant by 
the phrase—‘The chief obligation with which Germany has not yet complied 
is that of reparations’. This implied that there were other obligations which 
Germany had not fulfilled, and he wondered what they were. He also asked 
impatiently why M. Briand had made his speech at this moment. M. 
Briand’s account of what had been settled at Thoiry was entirely inaccurate. 
His minatory references to the Anschluss question were quite superfluous 
and uncalled for as nobody in Germany was occupying himself with that 
question at the present moment. 

4. Herr von Schubert then spoke of the disarmament question. He had 
read the British White Paper and the French publication dealing with the 
genesis and scope of the proposed Anglo-French naval compromise. The 
perusal of these documents, and, in particular, the manner in which the 
British agreement to waive their view regarding trained reserves had leaked 
out, had produced an unfortunate impression in his mind. This question of 
trained reserves was a vital matter for Germany. It was true that the 
Anglo-French naval compromise was dead, but something similar might 
be revived in the future. A naval arrangement between Great Britain and 
the United States would be very welcome, but would not particularly 
affect Germany. The latter wanted disarmament on land. 

5. I reminded Herr von Schubert that, at the time, I had mentioned the 
bearing of the Anglo-French naval compromise and had made it clear that 
we were practically alone in our view with regard to trained reserves, the 
principal continental Powers, other than Germany, being of another opinion 
on the subject. How did he suggest that we should induce those Powers to 
change their view with regard to the inclusion of those reserves in the estimate 
of their military strength? He had no reply to make to this, except to throw 
out a personal suggestion that the Powers represented on the disarmament 
conference might at least agree at some future time to discuss the question 
of trained reserves in connection with any disarmament scheme. 


I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 
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No. 266 


Mr, Leeper (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December ro) 
No. 440 [N 5750/31/38]* 


WARSAW, December 6, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a report from the military attaché 
to this Legation on two conversations he has had with Polish officers on the 
present position and future prospects in Russia. The views of these two 
officers set side by side seem to me of some interest, as they record the rather 
different conclusions arrived at by Polish observers in Moscow and in 
Warsaw. 

2. In my despatch No. 425! of the 29th November I had the honour to 
report what I considered the view of the best-informed people here on the 
present position in Russia and the prospects for the future which it seemed to 
offer. It will be seen that Count Grocholski’s conclusions closely resemble 
those which I had gathered elsewhere. As he is employed at the Belvedere? 
it Is tempting to presume that they are those held by Marshal Pilsudski, 
though, as the latter 1s extremely reticent about his real views, I do not feel 
that such a presumption is justified. 

3g. Count Grocholski speaks in somewhat vague terms about Marshal 
Pilsudski’s plans in the Ukraine in the event of the Soviet Government 
breaking down. I have never before heard of any such plans for the other 
side of the frontier, though reports have recently been going about that the 
marshal had very liberal plans for a settlement of the Ukrainian question in 
Poland. Until more precise information is available I am not prepared to 
accept any such reports. I cannot see any advantage in attempting to 
organise or hasten the Ukrainian movement in Russia at present, nor can 
the Poles have enough real information to go upon to make any effective 
arrangements for the future. 

4. Where Major Kobylanski differs from Count Grocholski is in his 
estimate as to the future in Russia itself. The latter foresees possibilities for 
Foreign enterprise when the Soviet Government are forced by circumstances 
to relax their present hold over the economic machine. Major Kobylanski, 
on the other hand, having sat in Moscow for the last five years, is so much 
impressed by the gradual deterioration of everything that he sees no possi- 
bility for foreign enterprise in the future and can only see an endless vista of 
anarchy. So far as I have been able to gather, it is Count Grocholski’s view 
which is generally accepted here by politically-minded people. 


I have, &c., 
R. A. LEEPER 


1 No. 244. 
2 The Belvedere Palace at Warsaw was the residence of Marshal] Pilsudski. 
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ENcCLosuRE IN No. 266 
Lieutenant-Colonel Martin to Mr. Leeper (Warsaw) 


D.17 
Secret WARSAW, December 6, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to submit the following notes on two conversations in 
connexion with the present situation in Russia, and possible developments 
therefrom. 

2. The first conversation was on the 29th November, 1928, with Major 
Count A. Remi Grocholski. He holds a special personal appointment on 
Marshal Pilsudski’s staff. He asked me to dine with him; it is difficult to 
believe but that he was acting under instructions in giving me the information 
summarised below. The only other guest was the secr[e]tary-general of 
P.A.T. (the Polish equivalent of Reuter’s), who had that day returned from 
Berlin and confirmed the statements as regards Germany made during the 
conversation. 

3. The second conversation was with Major D. Kobylanski, on the 
5th December, who returned a fortnight ago from Moscow, where he has 
been Polish military attaché for the last five years. 


Notes on Conversation with Major Grocholski 


4. There are three possible lines of development of events in Russia during 
the next six months: 


(1.) The necessity for finding markets for over-production may lead the 
United States of America to recognise the Soviet Government, in 
order to capture the Russian market. It is suggested that Mr. Hoover 
is in favour of such a plan and may carry it out on his advent to 
power in March 1929. 

Such a course assumes a desire on the part of the present controllers 
of Russia to remain in power at any price; that price being a move- 
ment to the ‘Right,’ and a gradual, though possibly camouflaged, 
return to civilised methods of business. Germany is at present working 
to become the link between American capital and Russia. While the 
American object is purely economic, the German object is primarily 
political and secondarily economic. 

The result of such a course of events would be the continuation of 
the present Soviet régime in Russia for an indefinite period. A com- 
bination of America and Germany for the economic exploitation 
of Russia will entail the economic squeezing out of Poland. If the 
United States of America wish to exploit Russia, the Poles contend 
that they should do it through Poland and not through Germany. 
Poland is in a better geographical position and has a more intimate 
knowledge of Russian conditions to spread any foreign exploitation 
into Russia on the most favourable lines. While American finance is 
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led by Germany it will flow through the two bottle-necks of Berlin 
and Moscow. 

The result of the present German endeavours to control the 
exploitation of Russia must necessarily lead to an economic war 
between Poland and Germany. It looks as if Germany were to have 
the backing of the United States of America; in which case Poland 
will ask for the help of England and France. We have then two 
economic groups: Poland, England and France, against the United 
States of America, Germany and Russia; the latter extremely power- 
ful. It is desirable that this grouping should be avoided and that 
whatever money is to go into Russia should go direct or through 
Polish expert guidance. 

Mr. Dewey’s3 recent visit to Moscow and his pending visit to the 
United States of America are giving rise to much speculation. 

(2.) The internal economic difficulties in Russia and the increasing 
Nationalist feelings of groups in that country may lead to a break- 
down of Soviet control at any time. 

To meet such a possible contingency both the German Government 
and Marshal Pilsudski have their own plans of exploiting such internal 
troubles for their own ends. The object of the German plan is to 
secure control of the markets in the new States which may arise in a 
dismembered Russia; and thus to obtain means politically to squeeze 
out Poland and pursue her ‘Drang nach Osten.’ The Germans are 
said to have encouraged the formation in Berlin of a Ukrainian 
organisation and of a White Russian organisation, each ready to act 
immediately on a favourable situation arising. The leader of the 
Ukrainian organisation is General Skoropadski. The nominal leader 
of the White Russian organisation 1s the Archduke Cyril; he is, how- 
ever, a figurehead; the real leader is unknown. 

The Polish object in supporting the elements of an internal revolu- 
tion in Russia is primarily to ensure the security of Poland’s eastern 
frontiers by the formation of friendly border States. Marshal Pilsudski 
is himself at present working on the plans to support the Ukrainian 
and White Russian Nationalist movements. Grocholski told me that 
he hopes later to have permission to give me the details of these plans, 
with a view to Great Britain understanding Polish action should 
events occur to make such action possible. 

(3.) The third alternative course of events in Russia, which he considered 
as least possible by the Poles, is that of an external diversion by a 
military attack against Poland and Roumania, as advocated by 
Voroshiloff5 and the firebrands of the Left. Such action the leaders 
of the Soviet must recognise as suicidal unless they can ensure 


3 Mr. Dewey was Financial Adviser to the Polish Government and director of the 
Bank of Poland. 

4 Drive to the East. 

5 Soviet Commissar for War and Marine. 
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support internally from the countries attacked and throw the onus 
of initiating the offensive on the Polish and Roumanian Governments. 

The Poles consider that the Bolsheviks would meet with no support 
in Poland or Roumania, or even in the Baltic States, though the latter 
are more nervous. The Poles and Roumanians are being particularly 
careful to avoid giving any pretext to the Soviet Government on 
which the latter can build militarist offensive propaganda. 


In the three cases considered above, the antagonistic interests of Poland 
and Germany are obvious. These interests involve in every case an economic 
war waged for political ends. In that economic war Poland is anxious for 
British help. 


Notes on a Conversation with Major Kobylanski, December 5, 1928 


5. The situation in Russia. I gave him three possible solutions of the 
present trend of events in Russia on which to frame our discussion, viz. : 


(1.) The economic reconstruction of Russia through external intervention 
of, say, the United States of America. 

(2.) Internal revolution in Russia. 

(3.) A Russian offensive towards the exterior. 


To appreciate his replies, the above must be considered in the reverse 
order: 


(1.) Soviet Military Action against Poland and Roumania. 


This might have been possible up to spring of 1928. Since then he con- 
siders it most improbable. The following are the chief military factors: 


(a.) The moral degeneration of the people, due to economic distress, has 
now definitely affected the army. The peasants have suffered most; 
the mass of the army is peasants. Since September 1928 it can 
definitely be said that the army can no longer be relied on even for 
maintenance of internal order. The Soviet Government is no longer in 
a position to raise the spirit of the nation by intensive propaganda 
for exterior war. Such a war would be unpopular; and, with the 
sinking moral of the army, would have no chance of success. 

(6.) Voroshiloff, the Minister for War, is in difficulties and 1s unpopular. 
He 1s no longer capable of inspiring enthusiasm as a leader. His real 
military knowledge is limited. His difficulties are shown by his recent 
wounding by Tomski® at a meeting of the Politburo. He will be 
given leave of absence, which will be extended, and he will gradually 
disappear from power like his predecessors. Although Unschlicht’ is 
essentially a Stalin man and capable, he is not likely to succeed 
Voroshiloff, as he will be suspected of becoming too powerful. 
Voroshiloff and Unschlicht represent the elements in favour of an 
exterior offensive to solve the present internal difficulties. The best 

6 Chairman of the Trade Unions Central Council and a member of the Politburo, the 


Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. 
7 Soviet Vice-Commissar for War. 
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military leader at present serving in the Russian army is Tukhaczev- 
sky.8 He is being closely watched by Stalin and kept in a subordinate 
position. 

(c.) While regular active formations are still good, territorial formations 
are of little value. Men of territorial units only do eight months’ 
training, spread over five years; which is insufficient for the low 
intelligence of Russian peasants. The proportion of officers in terri- 
torial units is too low. From 12 to 15 per cent. of officers in the 
U.S.S.R. army come from the old Tsarist army. A large proportion 
of these must be regarded as time-servers only. 

(d.) The armament of the Russian army does not justify an European 
war. 1916-17 British and French tanks are still shown there. Terri- 
torial units often carry wooden imitations of light machine guns. 

(e.) Communications in Russia have deteriorated to such an extent that 
the maintenance of a war would be difficult. 


(2.) Internal Revolution. 
The factors are: 


(a.) The reigns [s7c] of Government are getting slacker and slacker as the 
economic pressure increases and their grandiose schemes of recon- 
struction fail. The Government can now really only be said to control 
the large towns and railways. The ground would undoubtedly be 
considered ripe for revolution in any European country except 
Russia. 

(b.) The inconceivably low moral and cultured state of the country makes 
the masses quite inert. They are accustomed to extreme privations. 

(c.) There is a complete lack of leaders. The Soviet takes great pains to 
ensure that no leaders opposed to them can arise. Any likely out- 
standing character is kept under surveillance and soon got rid of. 


Although Major Kobylanski is a Polish-Ukrainian, he was evidently not 
prepared to speak about the Ukraine. He admitted that the national move- 
ments in the Ukraine and in the Caucasus are growing. He did not think any 
schemes hatched in Germany would stand a chance of success in the guiding 
or organising of an internal revolution in Russia. But it was obvious that he 
was only prepared to give me information about Russia and not about 
German, Polish or other external factors. I did not press him. 

He considers that a revolution in Russia could only consist of very local 
outbreaks; such outbreaks are probable, but real disorganisation will take 
another two or three years to mature, and will be followed by a period of 
complete anarchy, the duration of which it is impossible to foresee. 


(3.) Economic Reconstruction through External Intervention. 


The economic reconstruction of Russia with external help he regards as 
unfeasible: 


8 Marshal M. N. Tukhachevski, formerly Chief of the Soviet General Staff, was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Leningrad Military District. 
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(a.) The Government 1s still definitely Communist, and he sees no hope 
of their abandoning their principles as such. 

(6.) The country is becoming so chaotic as to present no framework on 
which reconstruction could be based. 

(c.) A great deal more money is going out of Russia than is coming in. 
The Soviet have commenced the sale of art treasures. They still have 
a large reserve of wealth of that kind, especially in the Leningrad 
museums. 


He regards as only a temporary palliative to the present situation such 
economic assistance as is likely to be obtainable in the near future from the 
outside. The country has gone down the hill too far. I suggested that 
something might be done on the lines of Mr. Hoover’s work in Europe in 
1919-21; but he replied that in Europe the spirit was willing, while in 
Russia the masses are quite inert and would suspect any effort to help them 
as leading to increased taxation. 

It must be remembered that Major Kobylanski has been incarcerated as 
military attaché in Moscow for five years. During that period his horizon 
has been strictly limited. His purely military statements as regards Russia 
were very definite and clear, but the economic and political aspects of the 
situation, especially as regards the influence of external countries, were 
obviously beyond him. 

I have, &c., 
K. J. Martin, Military Attaché. 


9 Mr. Hoover had been Chairman of the American Relief Administration and of the 
European Relief Council. 
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Letter from Mr. Leeper (Warsaw) to Sir R. Lindsay 


[W 5781/1431/55) 
WARSAW, December 6, 1928 


Dear Lindsay, 

Last week I wrote a somewhat general despatch’ about Polish relations 
with Germany, Russia, America and ourselves. I confined myselfin it to giving 
the Polish point of view, though at the same time I wrote a private letter? to 
the Department explaining my own views on some of the points which arose. 
Since then I have learnt a good deal more which I rather hesitate to put 
into an official despatch, and which, in the absence of the Minister in 
England I thought I had better bring direct to your notice. I am of course 
sending him a copy of my letter to you so that he may be fully informed if 
he comes into the Foreign Office to discuss things with you. 

In my earlier despatch I spoke of the anxiety of the Poles at the way 
American capital was flowing into Germany and at the visits of American 
Financiers to Russia. The recent visit of Dewey, the American Financial 

t No. 244. 2 No. 243. 
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Adviser to the Polish Government, to Moscow aroused a great deal of wild 
speculation. As I know Dewey well and as he has always spoken to me with 
the greatest openness of his work and his ideas here, I decided to be very 
downright with him. This I did a day or two ago at a cocktail party with 
satisfactory results. 

I began the conversation by telling him the anxieties felt by the Poles on 
the lines of my despatch of last week. I said that, though the Poles were 
suspicious and critical of the Americans for their close contact with the 
Germans, I fully appreciated myself that America was acting for purely 
economic and not political ends. This, however, was probably just the 
reverse with the Germans and his compatriots must see to it that they were 
not made fools of and simply used for German political ends which were far 
from their minds. I also said that, if there were any reality in the Polish 
fear of an American—German—Russian combination in the future which 
would tend to exclude England from European markcts, relations between 
England and America might be embittered if the latter quite unwittingly 
at the outset let herself be drawn into it. 

From that I went on to speak of his visit to Moscow. I told him that there 
were two interpretations here of his visit—one an unfriendly one and the 
other friendly. According to the former he was acting not as a servant of 
the Polish Government but as an American financier, and that he was 
mainly interested in the future combination to which I had referred. 
According to the second he had gone to Moscow in the interests of Poland 
because he had foreseen the dangers ahead and did not wish Poland to be 
squeezed out. I added that for years past I had advocated in a modest way 
the importance of using Polish knowledge of the Russian market and Polish 
personnel when the moment came for going into Russia seriously. I thought 
the Poles were safer and more effective partners in Russia than the Germans 
both for English and for American capital. 

Dewey replied with equal frankness. He said that his year in Poland had 
borne home on him with great clearness and force what the Germans were 
after, and he was convinced that this was not yet appreciated either by 
English or American finance. He had no particular prejudices against the 
Germans in spite of the way they attacked him in their papers, and especially 
in the papers that they controlled in America. He wished them to be 
prosperous as much as anybody else, but he was not going to be duped by 
them and, when he went to America next month, he intended to put the 
whole case as he saw it to Mr. Hoover and to others who would count in the 
new Administration. He told me that he agreed entirely with my analysis, 
that his object and his personal strong desire was that England and America 
should work together in Poland and should eventually through Poland 
enter Russia. He was also impressed by the assistance that the Poles with 
their first-hand knowledge of Russia could render us there. He had gone 
to Moscow purely with this end in view in order that he might speak with 
more authority in Washington. 

Meanwhile the following plan had formed itself in his mind. He was 
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anxious to form a Holding Company in Poland—33% English, 33% 
American and 33% Polish—in order to finance and develop Polish industry 
with a view to the Russian market in the future and in order to enter Russia 
when the time came. He had already got his eye on the Poles whom he 
would bring in and could guarantce them as serious people. He now had 
to try to work up the American and the English ends. 

Since this conversation with Dewey Brand? of Lazard Bros. has arrived in 
Warsaw as Dewey’s gucst. Dewcy had me round to his house yesterday to 
meet him and we talked for two hours. Brand naturally confined himself to 
asking questions about Eastern Europe in general and Poland in particular, 
the kind of questions with which one gets familiar here, but well put all the 
same. His main points were: 


(1) English banks have very close relations with German banks and there 
is no Polish bank of sufficient standing which would tempt any bank 
in London; 

(2) Poland, being wedged in between Russia and Germany and having 
potential troubles with both, seemed in London to offer insufficient 
security for the future; 

(3) Poland’s alliance with a country such as Roumania which might one 
day have Russia on her back because of Bessarabia seemed likely to 
involve Poland in trouble; 

(4) the ignorance about Poland in England was so colossal that it would 
be very difficult to persuade people that their fears were either 
groundless or exaggerated. 


I tried to point out in reply that all these fears were based on the persistent 
belief that Russia would soon re-emerge as a first class power, ready with 
German help to squeeze Poland out of existence. People pointed to Poland’s 
difficulties, but Russia’s were infinitely greater. Russia’s social, political 
and economic life had been shaken to its foundations and would take years to 
recover. Meanwhile she had the most difficult problems of nationality within 
her own frontiers which had become steadily more acute and couldn’t be 
solved in the future by the same ruthless methods as in the past. In fact 
Russia’s chances of emerging as a strong united nation were distinctly re- 
mote. England still thought of Eastern Europe in pre-war values and failed 
to notice that the values had entirely changed. 

Dewey then developed his own suggestions for bringing English and 
American capital into Poland. He explained at some length the way he 
envisaged the constitution and the functions of the Holding Company which 
he is anxious to form here. He said he was satisfied that the Company would 
have quite sufficient opportunitics for operating in Poland while waiting 
for Russia to open and while establishing its future Russian contracts here. 
His object was to interest two English houses and two American in his 
scheme and to begin work in a modest way. 


3 Presumably Mr. R. H. Brand, a Managing Director of Messrs. Lazard Brothers, the 
London merchant bankers. 
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Dewey’s analysis of the situation in Russia as he sees it after having sifted 
Polish information and after his conversations in Moscow may also be of 
interest. He believes that Russia is in a worse economic position than she 
has ever been so far, but at the same time he believes there will be no violent 
political change. The opposition which is forming in the country is a head- 
less opposition which, as there are no heads to cut off, is very difficult to 
deal with. It exerts a steady pressure on the Soviet Government. His belief 
is that the Soviet machine will continue to function, but will be forced to 
adapt itself more and more to the economic needs of the opposition. It was 
clear to him from his conversations with Litvinov and the Commissar for 
Finance that Russia’s needs for credits were absolutely imperative. She 
would sooner or later have to open the country to foreign enterprise on 
better terms than in the past. Those terms were a matter for negotiation, 
and he felt that, considering Russia’s needs, negotiations would start before 
very long. He believed that American firms would negotiate, but at the 
same time would hold out for much stiffer terms than for example Harriman‘* 
had received in the Caucasus. This would probably take time as the Soviets 
were hard and obstinate bargainers. At the same time he thought that the 
need for getting to work in Poland was urgent so that one might have one’s 
organisation in good working order here to pounce when the moment 
arrived. 

I must apologise for the length of this letter. I feel I should give you a 
sign that things are beginning to move here. It is too soon for Brand to have 
any impressions yet, but I am secing him again at the end of the week when 
he has met people here and had an opportunity of drawing his own con- 
clusions. 

If you are interested in these ideas I should like to add this. I do not think 
that what is required is any active propaganda in favour of Poland in 
England. That would arouse suspicions, would seem artificial and would 
probably do more harm than good. All we want to do is to interest a few 
people in the City and induce them to take the necessary measures to reassure 
themselves by first-hand information on the spot. Ifa few people begin and 
succeed, others will follow. One can only convince people by actual success, 
and it seems to us here that the chances of success are good. 


Yours sincerely 
R. A. LEEPER 


4 Presumably Messrs. W. A. Harriman and Co. of New York: cf. Volume III, No. 205. 
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Memorandum by Sir L. Worthington-Evans' 
CID. 926-B [C 9752/227/18]* 


Secret THE WAR OFFICE, December 6, 1928 
The Military Situation 1n Germany 


I circulate for the information of the Committee of Imperial Defence a 
memorandum on the above subject which has been prepared by the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. 

L. W.-E. 


ANNEX TO No. 268 


1. RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED BY THE PEACE TREATY 


I will first consider the military restrictions imposed upon Germany by 

the Peace Treaty. These are briefly as follows: 
(a) Effectives 

By the Treaty of Versailles the German Army is limited to a force of 
4,000 officers and 96,000 other ranks organized in 7 infantry and 3 cavalry 
divisions. These are grouped into 2 commands, dealing directly with the 
War Office (Reichswehrministerium). 

Recruiting is by voluntary enlistment only, officers serving for 25 con- 
secutive years, other ranks for 12. Reserve formations and all measures for 
mobilization are forbidden. 


(b) Armament 


Definite tables are laid down limiting the numbers and types of weapons, 
together with their stocks of reserves and ammunition; medium and heavy 
artillery, with the exception of certain guns for coast defence and the fortress 
of Ko6nigsberg, are forbidden, as also are tanks and armoured cars. The 
manufacture or import of materials for chemical warfare is forbidden and 
Germany’s armed forces must not include any military or naval air forces. 


(c) Disarmament control 


To enforce these restrictions an Inter-Allied Military Commission of 
Control remained in Berlin until 31st January, 1927, when military control 
passed to the League of Nations. By this date the numbers, organization and 
equipment of the German Army had, broadly speaking, been brought into 
conformity with the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. I do not intend 
to imply by this statement that Germany had placidly accepted the military 
restrictions; this was far from being the case. The restrictions had to be 
forced on Germany against her will and the Commission of Control had been 
faced continuously with every possible form of obstruction and evasion. 


t Secretary of State for War. 
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2. PoLicy 


This obstruction of the work of the Commission of Control was not con- 
fined to minor officials acting under a sense of patriotism, but was based on 
the considered policy of Germany’s leading statesmen and military chiefs. 
There is ample evidence from their public speeches to show that all along 
they have regarded such restrictions as being of a purely temporary nature 
and that Germany’s ambition is again to take her place as a first-class 
military power. For instance, General Groner, the Minister of Defence, in 
a speech delivered at the conclusion of the manceuvres in Silesia, on 25th 
September, 1928,? stated that it was the duty of everybody to fight obstinately 
and incessantly for Germany’s equal rights in the domain of armaments, 
and it was their duty to study, at all events theoretically, technical advances 
and innovations in regard to modern armaments. In this connection it 1s of 
interest to note the following extract from the Introduction to the German 
Field Service Regulations which appeared over the signature of General 
von Seeckt: “These regulations are based on the army of a modern great 
military power and not on the 100,000 army allowed us by the Treaty of 
Peace.’ The draft ‘Infantry Training Manual’ amplified this with the 
statement that ‘the present army must in all circumstances consider itself 
as an army of cadres which is waiting the moment when a new grouping of 
Powers will permit the people in arms, at present on leave, to return to the 
Colours.’ 

A further insight into Germany’s military intentions has been given by the 
lectures delivered this year by General von Seeckt. A lecture delivered by 
him on 3rd April has already been sent to the C.I.D. in the War Office Blue 
Intelligence Summary for August, 1928. This was amplified by a second 
lecture delivered on 26th June, 1928, in which the following passage occurred: 


‘The day of armed masses seems to be over. The common objective of 
both soldiers and statesmen must be to bring a war to a successful end as 
rapidly as possible. We must therefore replace the mass by superior 
efficiency, and oppose mind to matter. This high standard of efficiency 
can only be reached by professional armies: at the same time the require- 
ments of national defence demand that every able-bodied man must be 
trained to arms. Therefore we must have a professional army plus a 
national army. 

‘The national defence must therefore comprise a small professional army 
of long service, preferably enlisted on a voluntary basis, with a very high 
standard of training and armament. Behind this must be a system of 
universal service with a short period of training for every young man. 
The national industries must at the same time be organized so as to be 
capable of mass-production on the outbreak of war. The future of Germany 
depends on the solution of this problem.’ 


General von Seeckt was the creator of the modern German Army, and 
though he no longer holds an official position, the military doctrine, as 
2 See The Times, September 26, 1928, p. 13. 
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preached by him now, can be taken as that which he inculcated into the 
army between the years 1920 and 1926, when he was ‘Chef der Heeresleitung’. 
It is obvious therefore, that the military leaders of republican Germany are 
determined that their country shall have an army commensurate with her 
size and world position, and that, as I will show in subsequent paragraphs, 
they are deliberately organizing in such a way that, while observing as far as 
necessary the letter of the law, they will be in a position to expand the 
existing Reichsheer into a modern first-class army, the moment Germany is 
liberated from the restrictions of the Peace Treaty. 


3. EFFECTIVES 
Estimates of Man-power 


The German Army is hmited to the Treaty figure of 100,000 and reserve 
formations are forbidden. This number naturally does not represent the 
total trained or partially trained man-power of Germany, and the military 
leaders can rely on the services of certain groups which are discussed in 
detail below. They are faced, however, with the difficulty of organizing 
them as reserves in secret: 

(i) Men with war service.—lIt is calculated that there are some 1,700,000 
men, still under the age of 35, who served with the German armies during 
the war. After this age they can no longer be considered fit for active service 
and accordingly will disappear at the rate of 300,000 a year. By 1935 this 
reserve will have disappeared entirely, and, in the meantime, their efficiency 
can not be considered as being high since they have already been ro years 
away from the colours. These men all belong to the Old Comrades’ Associa- 
tions, which are grouped into an organization known as the Kyffhauser 
Bund, and a proportion are also members or instructors of one or other of 
the ‘patriotic associations.’ 

(ii) ‘Xettfrevwillige’ (temporary volunteers)—In the years immediately 
succeeding the war, the German military authorities, in order to create a 
reserve, encouraged recruits to enter the army secretly and to undergo train- 
ing for periods varying from six weeks to six months. These volunteers were 
mainly of the patriotic student type and the training given was mainly with 
the object of fitting them for the rdéles of technical specialists in the event of 
mobilization. Definite figures of the numbers trained are naturally not 
available, but it 1s estimated that they had amounted to about 500,000 men 
by 1925, when the protests of the Allies put an end to these activities. 

(i11) Patriotic Assoctations—Most German males of military age are 
members of one or other of the so-called patriotic associations, in which they 
are taught the elements of discipline, marching, tactics, shooting and physical 
culture. The first associations, such as the Stahlhelm, Wehrwolf and Jung 
Deutschen Orden, sprang up during the years following the war with the 
object of protecting Germany from internal dangers and of safeguarding the 
eastern frontiers from Polish invasion. As their politics tended towards 
extreme nationalism, and their membership ran into milhons, the Re- 
publican parties became alarmed for the safety of the Republic and started 
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the association known as the ‘Reichsbanner Schwartz Rot Gold,’ which soon 
attained a membership of about three millions. 

The standard of military training attainable in these associations is 
obviously not high, and a large proportion of the members are physically 
unsuitable for incorporation in the Army. The important point, however, 
is that the organization of these associations enables detailed nominal rolls 
to be maintained, which will admit of individuals being called up as and 
when required, and will obviate the dislocation of national life which would 
otherwise be entailed by a system of indiscriminate recruiting, such as we 
had to adopt ourselves in 1914. 

The ‘Reichswehrministerium’ is known to be in touch with the more 
important of these associations, whose members may, at a conservative 
estimate, be taken as 2,000,000 men who would be physically fit for active 
service; these would be additional to the 1,700,000 men previously referred 
to as having had war experience, but would include the 500,000 ‘Zeitfrei- 
willige.’ 

There is also in existence in Eastern Germany an organization known as 
the ‘Grenzschutz,’ whose raison d’étre is to protect the frontiers of East and 
West Prussia and Silesia against Polish invasion, until such time as the regular 
forces can mobilize and take the field. This organization is not primarily a 
political association and comprises most of the able-bodied men in the 
frontier districts irrespective of the associations to which they may belong. 
The Commission of Control made repeated efforts to secure its disbandment 
but without success. The estimated effective strength is about 115,000. 

(iv) Police——The ‘Kyffhauser Bund,’ the ‘Zeitfreiwillige’ and the patriotic 
associations can provide only partially-trained men, but there is one source 
from which highly-trained reserves are available, namely, the German 
Police. The present strength of the German Police force is 140,000, of which 
105,000 are State, and the remainder Communal, Police. The State Police 
have 150 armoured cars, each armed with two heavy machine guns, the 
men being armed with pistols, rifles (1 to every 3 men) and bayonets. 
Individual training is carried out on military lines and includes tactical 
schemes. 35,000 are located in barracks and organized into definite units. 
Their potential military value is therefore high. 

In 1914, only 80,000 police were required for the maintenance of internal 
order and it is considered that at least the balance of the present total, i.e., 
60,000, would be available for military service. 

The estimated strength of trained or partially-trained man power is 
therefore as follows: 


Fully trained— 


The existing Regular Army .. iy 100,000 
Men eee ae from » Regular Army —=_ 70,000 
Police .. : sid 60,000 

Total... aa 230,000 
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Partially trained— 


Zeitfreiwillige (temporary volunteers) 
ae ae 2,000,000 
Members of patriotic associations 
Men with combatant war service .. .. 1,700,000 
Total... .. 3,700,000 


It may be argued that, in the absence of precise information, the figure of 
2,000,000 partially-trained men from the patriotic associations is so high as 
to be improbable. During the war all Germans were called up for military 
service at the age of 18. It will be of interest, therefore, to consider the number 
of men who have reached this age since the war. The annual class is over 
500,000, but a conservative estimate of the total for the 10 years can be taken 
as 5,000,000. My figure of 2,000,000 accordingly represents only 40 per 
cent. of this total and is not, therefore, in my opinion, an exaggeration. 


4. ARMAMENTS 


It will be seen from the foregoing that, as regards effectives, Germany’s 
potential strength is great. The real safeguard against the expansion of 
German military power is provided by the restrictions imposed upon arma- 
ments by the Treaty, the most important being those forbidding the use or 
possession of medium and heavy artillery and tanks. It is possible that a few 
heavy and medium artillery units could be formed by stripping the coast 
defences and the Navy of a proportion of their weapons, but efficient tanks, 
let alone tank units, cannot be hurriedly created. 

I will now consider the possibility of Germany having any considerable 
reserve stocks of war material. The work done by the Commission of Control 
in effecting the destruction of large quantities of guns, machine guns, rifles 
and war stores of all kinds is too well known to need repetition here, and I 
do not consider that the Germans were successful in concealing any large 
number of guns, although it is certain that machine guns and rifles are 
to-day hidden in Germany or are in the hands of the various associations. 
It is true that the German Government refused to produce the figures of 
their armament production for the years 1914-1919, but it has been estimated 
that in March, 1918, the German gun strength of all calibres, including those 
in the field, in reserve, undergoing repair or under construction was about 
38,000. By November, 1918, this figure had, as a result of the Allies’ victories, 
been reduced to 31,000. The total number of guns, including those under 
construction, destroyed by the Commission of Control was 39,597, a figure 
which included two or three thousand guns captured from the Allies and a 
number of obsolete and damaged guns. It is unlikely, therefore, that the 
Germans succeeded in evading, to any large extent, the investigations of the 
Commission of Control. 

The factor of depreciation must also be taken into account, particularly 
as regards ammunition. In European climates assembled small arms 
ammunition can not be relied upon to last more than 12 to 14 years, although 
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if their component parts are stored independently, their life is almost un- 
limited. With artillery ammunition the position is slightly different. Pro- 
pellants carefully stored will last over 20 years, and high explosive shell and 
uncharged shrapnel (i.e., without the small black powder filling) will last 
indefinitely. This postulates, however, a high degree of excellence in manu- 
facture which would not have been attainable in war manufacture and for 
these reasons I do not consider that any appreciable reserve of artillery 
material which has been saved from war stocks exists in Germany to-day. 

I will next deal with Germany’s potentiality for manufacture since the 
war. In 1919 she had 7,000 war material factories. By 1925 these had been 
reduced to 33, the special machinery of the remainder having been dispersed 
or destroyed. I would like to emphasize here the importance of the German 
War Material Law, which was approved by the Allies. This law prohibits 
the manufacture in Germany, and the import or export by Germany, of 
war material of all kinds. The only exception is that the 33 factories men- 
tioned above are allowed to manufacture the war material authorized by the 
Treaty for the requirements of the Army. The possibility that this law is not 
being strictly enforced necessitates the maintenance of a close watch on its 
operation, and supposed infractions are occasionally brought to notice. 
That there has been a certain amount of illegal manufacture of war material 
is evidenced by the German traffic in arms to Russia and China,} but I do 
not consider that this has been on a scale sufficient to justify the belief that 
Germany has been able to build up important reserve stocks. In this con- 
nection it is of the highest importance that we should be kept adequately 
informed as to German relations with armament firms in foreign countries, 
particularly in Russia, as it is through this means that Germany will be able 
to keep herself up to date at any rate in such matters as experiment and 
design. 


5. THe Mivrrary BupGetT 


The whole question of military organization 1s of course dependent on the 
amount of money available, and, in this connection it is interesting to note 
the steady increase in the German annual military budgets as shown by the 
following table: 

£ 


1924-25 .. is xe Se 18,900,000 
1925-26 .. ae 23 - 20,300,000 
1926-27 .. Le at a 23,400,000 
1927-28 .. 2% i seg 23,500,000 
1928-29 .. cc i 55 24,700,000 


I do not propose to discuss the 1928-29 Budget in detail, but a few com- 
parisons with the corresponding vote of the German 1913-14 Budget, when 
the Army was 800,000 strong, and with certain corresponding British figures 
may be of interest. 

3 See No. 36, note 2. 
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(a) Replacement and repair of small arms and machine guns and optical 


instruments: 
Millions of 


marks, 
1913-14 (Army 800,000 strong) o 99 
1928-29 (Army 100,000 strong) - 14°7 
Replacement and repair of artillery material: 
1913-14 (including heavy artillery) .. ZI 
1928-29 (heavy artillery not allowed) .. 5°7 


(b) Under the Treaty, Germany is allowed an annual expenditure of 
25,000,000 rounds of small arm ammunition, and the relevant sum allotted 
in this year’s Budget is £500,000. According to British prices, the cost of 
this amount of ammunition would be £150,000. It is of interest to note that 
the difference between these figures, £350,000, is precisely the sum which 
would be required to establish the reserves of raw material for small arm 
ammunition considered desirable as a factory reserve for this country. 

(c) The training grant for the British Regular Army for 1928-29 amounted 
to £138,000. The corresponding German vote was £380,000, but a further 
£460,000 was allotted for field firing and practice camps, exclusive of 
ammunition expended. 

These items are selected at random, but they are sufficient to show that 
German military expenditure is on a distinctly lavish scale, even taking into 
account the increased cost of production. It is noteworthy that votes are 
reversible—that is to say, that any sums not expended are credited to the 
Minister of Defence, who has not to account for them further. 

I am of opinion that the German military authorities are endeavouring to 
obtain money by all means in their power, including over-estimating for 
legitimate services, in order to enable them to provide the necessary finance 
for certain activities not allowed by the Treaty. Such activities, which are 
naturally kept secret, might well include the collection of reserve stocks of 
material, the cost of experiments in forbidden weapons, and subsidies to 
certain firms who are potential manufacturers of war material. 


6. INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


It is unnecessary for me to expatiate on the importance of the mobilization 
of industry for war purposes, and this is a subject to which Germany has 
been paying particular attention. For instance, General Groner, the 
Minister of Defence, is himself an expert in this subject, having been respon- 
sible, during the war, for carrying out ‘the Hindenburg programme’ for the 
supply of war material. Moreover, there exists in Germany a central 
organization, known as the ‘Reichsverband der deutschen Industrie,’ which 
has been created to control and direct the peace-time industry and com- 
merce of Germany. Its value as a controlling authority, with full powers and 
with a staff and technical data available from the first moment that war is 
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even a possibility, would be inestimable. It is known that the ‘Reichs- 
wehrministerium’ works in direct touch with this body, and the existence of 
the Reichsverband, coupled with the peculiar centralised organization of 
the main German industries, would automatically ensure a rapid turn-over 
from peace to war production. The most striking example of centralization 
is provided by the chemical industry, which could undoubtedly mobilize 
for war in a very short space of time. It must be remembered, too, that the 
more completely general disarmament is carried out the greater will be the 
relative importance of chemical warfare. It would, therefore, appear that 
Germany has a distinct lead so far as industrial mobilization for war purposes 
is concerned. 


7. AVIATION 


I will not offer an opinion as to the military value of Germany’s civil 
aviation, but it is obvious that any country with such a highly centralised 
and well developed civil air organization, backed by a flourishing aircraft 
industry, is well placed for the rapid development of a military air force, 
once the treaty restrictions in this respect are removed or modified. 


8. CONCLUSION 


To summarize what I have said, I am of opinion that in existing circum- 
stances Germany is not in a position to wage an aggressive war, nor possibly, 
even to defend herself against the attack of a first class Power for a sufficient 
length of time to mobilize the nation for defence. The deciding factor is the 
lack of the necessary armaments and equipment, and not of manpower. 

The declared policy of her leaders, both statesmen and soldiers, is, how- 
ever, to procure a revision of the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
and again to set up Germany as a first class military Power. With this end 
in view, preparations for expansion are already being made both financially 
and practically. Touch is maintained with the patriotic associations with a 
view to providing reserves of partially trained manpower. Experiments are 
being carried out, not only tactically but technically, with weapons now 
forbidden by the Peace Treaty. Certain firms, whose factories are capable 
of being converted to the manufacture of war material, are being subsidised, 
and the necessary plans for the industrial mobilization of the nation in the 
event of war are at least being considered, even if they are not already in 
hand. 

The attitude of Germany towards the failure so far of the League of 
Nations to achieve any measure of disarmament among the ex-allied nations 
is well known. I cannot help feeling that if the efforts of the Preparatory 
Commission on Disarmament to reach agreement prove to be unsuccessful, 
Germany will claim to be absolved from the disarmament clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles. I have no doubt, therefore, that in such circumstances 
little time would elapse before Germany would again become a first class 
military Power. 
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No. 269 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 157 Telegraphic [C 9157/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 7, 1928, 10.50 a.m. 

Following from the Chancellor of the Exchequer: 

Please deliver the following communication to Monsieur Poincaré as 
soon as possible. 

1. His Majesty’s Government are glad to note from the communications 
which the French government have been good enough to address to them 
on the rst December and 5th December' that the French government are in 
general agreement with the views expressed in the British memorandum of 
the 27th November? with regard to the appointment of the Committee of 
Financial Experts to make recommendations for the final settlement of the 
reparation question and with regard to the reply to be returned to the 
German government’s note of October 3oth.3 

2. As regards the method of appointment of the Committee, His Majesty’s 
Government, though they do not feel able to agree on all points with the 
reasons adduced by the French government for preferring this procedure, 
are ready to fall in with their proposal that the Allied experts should be 
nominated by the Allied governments concerned but formally appointed by 
the Reparation Commission, and the German experts by the Kriegslasten 
Kommission, or by the German government, and that the Committee should 
report simultaneously to the six governments represented in the Geneva 
discussions and to the Reparation Commission, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will similarly be ready to accept the draft terms of reference now 
suggested, on condition that both these proposals are acceptable to the other 
governments concerned, including the German government. They read the 
terms of reference as giving the Committee an unrestricted right to consider 
all the aspects of the problem which affect the interests of His Majesty’s 
Government as set out in the British Memorandum of the 3rd November 
last.* 

3. His Majesty’s Government would suggest that the French government 
should take steps to obtain informally the concurrence of the German 
government in the proposals dealt with above. They will, for their part, be 
prepared to reply to the German Note of October goth in the terms sug- 
gested by the French government, so soon as they learn that general 
agreement has been reached on this basis. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 102. 


1 See Nos. 251 and 263. 
2 See No. 242. 

3 Enclosure in No. 198. 
4 See No. 202, note 2. 
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No. 270 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Pars) 
No. 158 Telegraphic [C 9157/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 7, 1928, 10.50 a.m. 


Following from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In handing to Monsieur Poincaré the reply to his letters and draft note 
about the appointment of the Experts Committee, set out in my preceding 
telegram,! would you also draw his attention to the following minor points: 

1. In the draft terms of reference it appears to us that the words ‘or their 
nationals’ should be inserted after the words ‘Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments [Powers]’? in order to cover the liabilities of Germany under judg- 
ments of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals in favour of Allied nationals: 

2. In paragraph 2 of the draft note to the German government, it appears 
to us that 1t would be more appropriate to describe the co-operation of 
American experts as ‘serving the common interest’ rather than as ‘hautement 
profitable’. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 103.3 


1 No. 269. 

2 See No. 263, document (iii). 

3 Foreign Office telegram No. 104 to Berlin of December 7 referred to No. 260 and trans- 
mitted a message from Sir W. Fisher requesting that Mr. Gilbert should be informed of the 
British reply to M. Poincaré and shown the text of No. 269 and the present telegram. 


No. 271 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 159 Telegraphic [C 9157/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 7, 1928, 3.40 p.m. 


My telegrams Nos. 157 and 158! (of December 7th: Reparations). 

Following from Chancellor of Exchequer: 

In continuation of my telegrams of this morning please mention following 
additional point to Monsieur Poincaré if an opportunity occurs: 

In paragraph 5 of draft note to German Government we should greatly 
prefer to omit the word ‘necessary’.? 


1 Nos. 269 and 270. 
2 In Paris telegram No. 203 of December 7 Sir W. Tyrrell reported that a communication 
in accordance with Nos. 269-71 had been made to M. Poincaré that evening. 
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No. 272 


The Foreign Office to the Law Officers of the Crown 
[C r2r1/45/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 7, 1928 
Evacuation of Rhineland. Interpretation of article 431 of Treaty of Versailles 


Gentlemen, 

I have the honour, by instruction of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to submit to you the accompanying papers! relating to the interpre- 
tation of article 431 of the Treaty of Versailles, and to request you to furnish 
him with your opinion as to whether Germany is now entitled to claim under 
that article the unconditional evacuation of districts occupied in virtue of 
article 428 by the Allies as a guarantee for the execution of that treaty by 
Germany. 

2. The articles governing the occupation are to be found in Part XIV, 
section 1, of the treaty (Paper (A)). Article 428 provides, as a guarantee for 
the execution of the treaty, for the occupation of the German territory to the 
west of the Rhine for fifteen years from the coming into force of the treaty 
(the roth January, 1920). Article 429 provides that, if the conditions of the 
treaty are faithfully carried out by Germany, the area under occupation is 
to be successively restricted as there specified at intervals of five years. 
Article 430 provides that, if the Reparation Commission during or after the 
fifteen years finds that Germany refuses to observe the whole or part of her 
reparation obligations under the treaty, the whole or part of the areas 
specified in article 429 will be reoccupied. Article 431 provides that if, 
‘before the expiration of the fifteen years Germany complies with all the 
undertakings resulting from the present treaty, the occupying forces will be 
withdrawn immediately.’ 

3. Since the conclusion of the agreement negotiated in 1924 for bringing 


t Not printed. The list of papers annexed to this letter was as follows: 


‘(A.) The Treaty of Versailles. (Treaty 1557 [i.e. Gmd. 153 of 1919].) 

‘(B.) Extract from Hansard, December 3, 1928: Question by Mr. Rennie Smith and 
Answer given thereto by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs [see No. 261, 
note 1}. 

‘(C.) Schedule of Payments of May 5, 1921. (Parliamentary 5231 [i.e. Reparation 
Commission, III, Offictal Documents relative to the amount of Payments to be effected by 
Germany under Reparations Account, vol. i (H.M.S.O., 1922)], pp. 4-9.) 

‘(D.) Reports of the Expert Committees appointed by the Reparation Commission, 
April 9, 1924. (Parliamentary 5214 [i.e. Cmd. 2105 of 1924].) 

‘(E.) London Agreements of August 30, 1924. (Treaty 1740 [i.e. Gmd. 2559 of 1924].) 

‘(F.) Correspondence with the German Peace Delegation respecting the Treaty of Peace 
[November 1918 to July 1919] (Confidential 11556). 

‘(G.) Foreign Office Memorandum of August 18, 1928. (C 6400/969/18.) [See No. 188, 
note 1.] 

‘(H.) Declaration by the Governments of the United States of America, Great Britain and 
France in regard to the occupation of the Rhine Provinces, June 16, 1919. (Parlia- 
mentary 4977 [i.e. Gmd. 240 of 1919].)’ 
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into force the Dawes plan, and since the Locarno treaties of 1925, German 
statesmen have in public speeches and in conversation with Allied statesmen 
been disposed to maintain the view that Germany is now entitled to the 
evacuation of the Rhineland upon the ground that she has complied with 
all her reparation obligations, and that no other treaty obligations are out- 
standing. No formal specific demand has, however, been addressed to the 
Allied Governments by Germany to this effect. 

4. In the course of the last few weeks, speeches by political leaders in this 
country to the effect that, as Germany had complied with all her obligations, 
the Allied Governments are not acting up to their treaty engagements in 
failing to withdraw the occupying forces, have attracted attention, and on the 
grd December, in answer to a parliamentary question, the Secretary of State 
was obliged to explain the policy which he has hitherto been advised to 
follow in this matter (Paper (B)). 

5. For the purposes of the present discussion, Germany’s obligations in 
connexion with reparation need alone be taken into account. These obliga- 
tions are defined in general terms in articles 231 and 232 of the treaty. 
Under article 233 the amount of the damage for which compensation was 
to be made by Germany in accordance with the preceding articles was to be 
determined by the Reparation Commission and notified to the German 
Government on or before the 1st May, 1921, “as representing the extent of 
that Government’s obligations,’ and ‘the entire obligation’ was to be dis- 
charged under a Schedule of Payments to be drawn up by the commission 
within a period of thirty years from the rst May, 1921, but the commission 
had power to postpone any part of the obligations not discharged within that 
period. 

On the 5th May, 1921, the Reparation Commission established a Schedule 
of Payments (Paper (C)), prescribing the time and manner for securing (by 
means of a system of bonds) and discharging Germany’s reparation obliga- 
tions, which had been fixed at the amount of 132 milliard gold marks 
(£6,600 million), subject to certain minor adjustments. 

6. Under the experts’ plan of the gth April, 1924 (Paper (D)), which was 
adopted by the Governments concerned in the London Agreement of the 
goth August, 1924 (Paper (E)), the system and amounts of the annual pay- 
ments to be made by Germany were, in fact, modified, though there was no 
formal revocation of the Schedule of Payments laid down in May 1921. 
Germany’s financial obligations resulting from the Treaty of Versailles 
were to be met by the payment of a series of annuities, of which the amounts 
were laid down, but no mention was made therein of the actual number of 
such annuities which Germany was to pay in order to discharge her obliga- 
tions completely. That question was outside the competence of the experts, 
and was left untouched in the London Agreement. The duration of Ger- 
many’s obligation to pay the annuities was therefore left unsettled, though 
there might be a question as to whether the amount of the annuities was to 
be reduced to the contributions from the budget of the Reich when the 
bonds provided for by the experts’ plan, to the amount of 16 milliards of 
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gold marks, secured partly on the German railways and partly on German 
industrial concerns, had been amortised. 

7. It is to be observed that under both the London Agreement and the 
Schedule of Payments, established in pursuance of the Treaty of Versailles, it 
is contemplated that the payment of reparation by Germany is to extend 
beyond the period of fifteen years fixed by article 428 of the treaty, and it is 
not considered that the adoption of the experts’ plan has any effect upon the 
legal question of the interpretation to be put upon article 431. 

8. There are two possible interpretations of article 431. The first is that, 
in order to claim the withdrawal of the occupying forces at any time before 
the expiry of the fifteen-year period, Germany must show that she has com- 
pletely and finally discharged her reparation obligations to the Allied 
Powers. This is the view on which His Majesty’s Government have hitherto 
acted. The other interpretation, which is that suggested by the German 
Government, is that it 1s only necessary for this purpose for Germany to 
show that she has complied with such of her reparation obligations as have 
matured up to date. According to this interpretation, the words in article 
431: ‘If. . .2 Germany complies with all the undertakings resulting from the 
present treaty,’ have precisely the same meaning as ‘If the conditions of the 
present treaty are faithfully carried out by Germany,’ in article 429. 

g. The view upon which His Majesty’s Government have hitherto acted 
is that articles 429 and 431, which contain different provisions as to the date 
of the evacuation of the Rhineland, are framed to meet two different, though 
possible, sets of circumstances. According to this view, the words in article 
429: ‘If the conditions of the present treaty are faithfully carried out by 
Germany,’ contemplate, so far as reparation is concerned, the punctual 
performance by Germany of her reparation obligations as they mature 
(i.e., the regular payment each year of the sums due from time to time by 
Germany under the prescriptions in force, that is to say, at present the 
Dawes annuities), and the article provides that, if this is done, the occupied 
territory 1s to be evacuated in three successive stages, the final evacuation 
taking place at the end of the fifteen years prescribed by article 429, although 
at that time Germany’s reparation obligations would not have been com- 
pletely discharged, since, even if the period of thirty years laid down in 
article 233 had remained unaltered, and no postponement had been granted, 
such payments as were to be made during the last fifteen of the thirty years 
would still remain to be paid. Article 431, on the other hand, which pro- 
vides for the complete evacuation of the occupied territory before the 
expiration of the period of fifteen years, cannot be regarded as referring to 
the punctual performance of Germany’s reparation obligations as they mature 
contemplated by article 429. If it did, it would constitute a second provision 
relating to the evacuation of the occupied territory, inconsistent with 
article 429, but applicable to the same set of circumstances. The phrase 
employed in article 431: “If. . .2 Germany complies with all the undertakings 
resulting from the present treaty,’ must, therefore, mean more than the 

2 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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performance by Germany of her current obligations under the treaty, and 
was intended to indicate the complete execution and discharge of those 
obligations before the termination of the fifteen-year period. 

10. In this connexion it is material to observe that the possibility of the 
discharge of Germany’s reparation obligations by the payment of a lump 
sum was mentioned in the reply of the Allies of the 16th June, 1919, to the 
observations of the German delegation on the conditions of peace (Paper 
(F), p. 202). According to this statement, Germany might, within four 
months of the signature of the treaty, offer (inter alia) ‘a lump sum in settle- 
ment of her whole liability as defined in article 233.’ If such an offer had 
been made and accepted, and payment had been made at any time during 
the period fixed for the occupation, article 431 would therefore have come 
into operation, provided that Germany’s other obligations under the treaty 
had been then fulfilled. It is also relevant to refer to paragraph 12 (d) of 
Annex II to the Reparation Section, Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which deals with the possibility of the commercialisation of the reparation 
debt. These annexes follow article 244 of the treaty. The effect of para- 
graph 12 (d) is that, if the debt is commercialised, the nominal amount of 
Germany’s liability on the bonds pro tanto takes the place of, and extinguishes, 
Germany’s reparation debt towards the Governments. Consequently, if 
the whole reparation debt were commercialised, article 431 would certainly 
come into operation. 

11. The legal advice which the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
received on this point is to be found set out in a despatch which was sent to 
Paris in 1926 (Paper (G), p. 18)3 at a time when it was thought that Germany 
would, as soon as she had taken a seat in the Council of the League of 
Nations, formally demand the evacuation of the Rhineland under article 431. 

12. On the 16th June, 1919, President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Clemenceau signed a declaration relating to the costs of the Rhineland 
occupation, in which (inter alia) it was provided that, ‘if Germany at an 
earlier date has given proof of her goodwill and satisfactory guarantees to 
assure the fulfilment of her obligations, the Allied Powers concerned will be 
ready to come to an agreement between themselves for the earlier termination 
of the period of occupation.’ A copy of this declaration is enclosed (Paper (H)). 

13. The legal effect of this document and the extent to which it can be 
regarded as throwing light on the interpretation of article 431 are discussed 
in paragraphs 12-14 of the 1926 despatch (Paper (G), p. 20). It has always 
been regarded by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs as confirming the 
interpretation which he had placed on article 431, or at any rate as showing 
that the interpretation in question must have been adopted by the signatories 
of the declaration. For, if the interpretation which the German Government 
now seek to place on article 431 were correct, Germany would, in the 
circumstances contemplated in paragraph 3 of the declaration, be entitled 
to the immediate evacuation of the whole of the occupied territory (since 
Germany could not have ‘given proofs of her goodwill and satisfactory 

3 The reference was to No. 153 in Volume II. 
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guarantees to assure the fulfilment of her obligations’ if she had not complied 
with such obligations as had matured up to date), and the provision that the 
Allied and Associated Powers concerned would ‘be ready to come to an 
agreement between themselves for the earlier termination of the period of 
occupation’ would not merely be superfluous, but would amount to less than 
Germany would be entitled to under the treaty which she had signed. 

14. In view of the answer which the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
felt obliged to give to the parliamentary question referred to above (Paper 
(B)), I am to say that he is anxious to know whether you concur in the 
advice upon which he has previously acted, and whether, in your opinion, 
Germany is now entitled to claim under article 431 of the Treaty of 
Versailles that the occupying forces in the Rhineland should be withdrawn 
immediately. 

15. Sir Austen Chamberlain would also be grateful for any observations 
of a general nature which you may be good enough to offer.4 


Iam, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


4 The Attorney-General, Sir T. Inskip, and the Solicitor-General, Sir B. Merriman, 
replied on February 14, 1929, in the following report: 

‘That as a matter of the strict legal construction of Article 431 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
read together with the other Articles forming Part XIV Section 1 of the Treaty, we are of 
opinion that during the period of fifteen years so long as the reparation indebtedness of 
Germany is not wholly extinguished, Germany is not entitled to claim under Article 431 
the immediate withdrawal of the occupying forces. 

‘The documents placed before us other than the Treaty, so far as they may be regarded 
as throwing any light upon the interpretation of Article 431, confirm us in our opinion. 


“We have, &c., 


‘T. W. H. INSKIP 
‘F. B. MERRIMAN’ 


No. 273 


Note communicated by Serb-Croat-Slovene Minister, December 7, 1928 
[ 9173/49/18)" 
LEGATION DE SERBIE, CROATIE ET SLOVENIE, LONDRES, le 7 décembre 1928 


Des Pourparlers sont engagés en ce moment entre cing des Gouverne- 
ments intéressés a la question des réparations et représentés suivant le Traité 
de Versailles a4 la Commission des Reparations. 

Le Gouvernement serbe-croate-slovéne, qui est aussi aeeeents a cette 
commission en vertu du méme traité, et dont les intéréts aux réparations 
sont vitaux et considérables — ils excédent les intéréts de deux de ces cing 
Puissances — ne participe pas a ces négociations. 

Le Gouvernement serbe-croate-slovéne espére que le Gouvernement de la 
Grande-Bretagne sera de l’opinion qu’1l est nécessaire que le Gouvernement 
serbe-croate-slovéne soit pleinement informé de la marche de ces né€gociations 
pour qu'il puisse défendre ses intéréts. 
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L’accord des Puissances ayant droit aux réparations allemandes étant, 
d’autre part, nécessaire pour tout changement au régime existant ou pour 
toute remise, méme partielle, de la dette de réparation de l’Allemagne, le 
Gouvernement serbe-croate-slovéne croit qu’il est de son devoir d’indiquer 
dés maintenant les deux points suivants, qu’il consid¢re comme définitive- 
ment réglés par des accords antérieurs qui constituent des obligations entre 
les Gouvernements qui ont [sic] partie a ces accords et dont le Gouvernement 
serb[e]-croate-slovéne est partie: 


1. Le partage, entre les Puissances intéressées, de la totalité des paiements 
allemands au titre des réparations ayant été réglé par des accords intervenus 
antérieurement entre ces Puissances, ce partage, qui comporte la part de 
5 pour cent reconnue au Royaume serbe-croate-slovéne, sera maintenu et 
appliqué a tous les paiements allemands futurs au titre des réparations et 
toute remise éventuelle sur la dette de réparation actuelle de l’Allemagne 
sera supportée par toutes les Puissances ayant droit aux reparations au pro 
ratd de leur pourcentage déja établi. 

L’obligation qui résulte de ces accords antérieurs parait au Gouvernement 
serbe-croate-slovéne évidente et il est convaincu que telle est aussi l’opinion 
des autres Gouvernements intéressés. 

2. Par des décisions d¢ja prises entre les Puissances intéressces, on a 
reconnu a tout Gouvernement ayant droit aux bons ‘C’! et qui pourrait avoir 
des dettes qui lui incomberaient du chef des biens d’Etat cédés sclon les dis- 
positions des Traités de Saint-Germain et de Trianon, ainsi que pour les 
dettes résultant de la libération des nouveaux territoires, le pouvoir d’éteindre 
ces dettes en cédant, en vue de leur annulation, une partie des bons alle- 
mands de la série ‘C’ tout entiére, auxquels il a droit d’aprés son pourcentage. 

Les deux dettes mentionnées se trouvent ainsi liées aux bons correspon- 
dants de la série °C’ et, dans tout réglement qui pourrait concerner ces bons 
allemands, il est indispensable de tenir compte desdites dettes et de leur 
extinction au moyen de ces bons allemands. 

Le Gouvernement serbe-croate-slovéne ne saurait, en ce qui le concerne, 
envisager aucune solution qui tendrait a s¢parer le sort qui sera réservé aux 
bons allemands ‘C’ du réglement définitif des deux dettes indiqueécs. 


En se basant sur ces deux points, le Gouvernement serbe-croate-slovéne 
est prét a exposer son point de vue plus complétement dés que les négociations 
nécessaires entre toutes les Puissances intéressées auront lieu.? 


t i.e. the Series C bonds for 82 milliard gold marks (£4,100,000,000) as fixed by the 
schedule of payments of May 5, 1921. 

2 On December 10 Mr. Leith-Ross informed the S.C.S. Minister (record of conversation 
received in the Foreign Office on December 14) that H.M. Government would ‘keep him 
informed unofficially of what was happening. As regards the two reservations in his note, 
we were not disposed to differ from the views expressed on either point provided that the 
precise method of arranging a new settlement was not prejudged, and that all the Serbian 
Government wanted was to secure that such a settlement, taken as a whole, was not less 
favourable to them than the Spa percentages. To this M. Diouritch assented... . 

‘M. Diouritch went on to urge that it was completely wrong of the Governments which 
signed the Geneva communiqué to assume authority to speak for the reparation creditors 
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generally. He pointed out (quite correctly) that under the treaty the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State has exactly the same status as the Belgian and Japanese Governments, while their 
percentage interest in reparations was greater than that of either of these Governments. Yet 
they constantly found Japan and Belgium consulted but themselves left out in the cold when 
decisions affecting their interest were being taken by the Great Powers. He urged that the 
British Government should help to secure that the Serbian Government should be invited to 
participate in any negotiations that took place between the Governments, after the Experts’ 
Committee had finished, particularly in any inter-Allied discussions affecting distribution 
questions. I told him that it seemed to me rather premature to consider such questions at 
present, but that I sympathised with his request and would make a note of it.’ 

In a minute of December 17 (copy received in the Foreign Office on December 19) Mr. 
Leith-Ross recorded that he had that day given to the Roumanian Minister in London, M. 
Titulesco, similar assurances to those given to M. Djouritch, namely ‘(a) that His Majesty’s 
Government would keep him as fully in touch as possible with developments in regard to the 
proposed Inquiry: and (b) that recommendations of the Committee would not be carried 
into effect until they had been examined and accepted officially by the Roumanian 
Government, in accordance with the procedure adopted in 1924 for the bringing into force 
of the Dawes Plan.’ Mr. Leith-Ross commented: ‘As the Roumanian share of Reparations 
is considerably less than their liability for war debts, the Roumanian interest in the whole 
question is closely allied to that of the Italian and British Governments.’ 


No. 274 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 8) 
No. 2041 [C 9180/49/18] 


PARIS, December 7, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you, herewith, extracted from this 
evening’s “ITemps’, the official communiqué respecting the examination 
yesterday by the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Chamber of Deputies of 
the President of the Council and the Minister for Foreign Affairs." 

2. The “Temps’ understands that M. Poincaré made it quite clear that he 
would insist on the sums received by France from Germany balancing the 
payments which France will have to make to the creditor powers plus a 
surplus for the devastated regions. It will be observed that the communiqué 
records a special reference by M. Poincaré to this aspect of the question. 

3. Iam informed on reliable authority that on December 1st M. Poincaré 
interviewed the Presidents of all the political groups in the Chamber with 
the exception of the Communists and that everyone of them—even the 
Socialist—was opposed to ratification in the present circumstances of the 
American and British war debt agreements. They all informed M. Poincaré 
that their followers would desert them were they to approve such a course. 


I have, &c., 
(For the Ambassador) 
R. F. WIGRAM 
1 This extract from Le Temps of December 8, 1928, is not printed. 
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No. 275 


Foreign Office Memorandum' 
LC 9378/41/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 7, 1928 
The Withdrawal of Military Control in Austria 


Towards the end of 1927 it was decided to withdraw the Organ of Liqui- 
dation from Austria, and on December 22nd [2nd] a note? was addressed by 
the Ambassadors’ Conference to the Austrian Government informing them 
of this decision and asking to be furnished with three sets of undertakings: 


(a) that a War Material Law should be passed before January 31st, 1928, 

(5) that certain minor outstanding questions should be settled by January 
31st, 1928, and 

(c) that certain further steps should be taken in regard to the complete 
disarmament of Austria. 


The undertakings under heading (c) were to be fulfilled at the latest by July 
Ist, and at any time between that date and the withdrawal of the Organ of 
Liquidation the Austrian Government were to inform the Ambassadors’ 
Conference of their fulfillment [stc], and the latter would then nominate 
military experts to conduct a visit of verification. 

The War Material Law was duly passed and promulgated within the 
specified time for it, but by July rst the Austrian Government had given no 
indication of having carried out their undertakings (4) and (c), nor had they 
asked the Ambassadors’ Conference to nominate experts for the verification 
of undertaking (c). In consequence of this the Ambassadors’ Conference 
addressed a letter} to the Austrian Government, in August last, asking for a 
statement regarding undertaking (b) and requesting them to appoint a date 
for the visit of verification in regard to undertaking (c). 

The Austrian reply, dated August 2oth [sic],4 to the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference regarding the undertakings which they had promised to carry out by 
January 31st contained one or two minor omissions and showed incomplete 
fulfilment in certain respects. The shortcomings of the Austrians in this 
matter, however, were so small and so unimportant that we accepted their 
reply as satisfactory, and informed the Ambassadors’ Conference to this 
effect. 

In September the Allied experts appointed by the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference proceeded to their visit of verification, after which they submitted a 
detailed report.’ Here again the report showed that the Austrians had not 


1 According to the docket this memorandum was by Mr. E. Crowe of the Central 


Department. 

2 See Volume IV, No. 79. 3 See No. 105, note 15. 

4 Dr. Griinberger’s note No. 6618 of October 1 to the Conference of Ambassadors is not 
printed. 


5 This report of September ro is not printed. 
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fulfilled to the letter the undertakings which they had given, but at the same 
time their shortcomings were again so unimportant that we decided to accept 
this report as well, and we informed the Ambassadors’ Conference that we 
considered the report as showing that the Austrians had satisfied the demands 
of the Ambassadors’ Conference. 


The first draft ‘avis’ of the C.M.A.V. 


This ‘avis’ was drawn up after the visit of verification, with a view to 
guiding the Ambassadors’ Conference in the composition of their letter to 
the League of Nations. It starts by transmitting a complete documentation, 
commencing with the final report of the Organ of Liquidation, to which was 
added parts of the correspondence between the Ambassadors’ Conference 
and the Austrian Government. It then recalls the circumstances under which 
the decision to withdraw the Organ of Liquidation was reached, and goes on 
to state that the results shown by the visit of the experts in September are 
satisfactory. It devotes some time to the most serious of the shortcoming 
under the heading of the undertakings which the Austrian Government 
promised to fulfilby January 31st. This is the question of the destruction of the 
depot at Gros[s]mittel. Summing up, the ‘avis’ states that in spite of various 
concessions granted to Austria it is impossible to regard the disarmament of 
Austria as completely assured, and it then proceeds to enumerate four points 
which the C.M.A.V. consider of special importance. 

In considering this ‘avis’ we approved the suggestion of the War Office 
that Colonel Needham should be authorised to accept the whole of the ‘avis’ 
with the exception of the enumeration of the four main heads of Austria’s 


6 This draft avis, which was circulated to the members of the Allied Military Committee 
of Versailles by General Baratier on October 23, is not printed. It comprised a draft letter 
transmitting to the Conference of Ambassadors and the League of Nations the documentation 
relative to the termination of military control operations in Austria, namely the final report 
of the Organ of Liquidation of the Military Interallied Commission of Control in Austria 
dated January 31, 1928 (not preserved in Forcign Office archives), and the documents 
referred to in notes 2, 4, and 5 above. This draft avis was transmitted by the War Office to 
the Foreign Office in a letter of October 27 which made the suggestion approved below, and 
stated in particular: ‘You will see that the main conclusion is that they [the Allied Military 
Committee of Versailles] ‘‘are unable to consider the disarmament of Austria as completely 
assured’’, the reasons being: 


1. Associations could supplement the Army. 

2. The existence of illicit war material. 

3. Facilities for re-starting manufacture of war material. 

4. Collusion between Austrian and German General Staffs. 


‘From a purely military point of view this conclusion is undoubtedly justified. The 
Associations are, despite the law forbidding it, armed and receive a certain amount of 
military training. Gross Mittel could probably be reconverted without much difficulty, 
and various Germans, such as Colonel Kundt, are functioning in Austria. 

‘At the same time we know that Seipel is trying to solve the Associations problem (which 
was not mentioned in the Conference of Ambassadors’ Note), and that it is most unlikely 
that we will ever get any satisfaction over either Gross Mittel or the question of collusion 
with the German General Staff. Incidentally the importance of Gross Mittel is over- 
exaggerated. It is a depét not a factory.’ 
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shortcomings. We added, however, that, should Colonel Needham find that 
his French and Italian colleagues insisted on the retention of this last part, 
he should, if necessary, accept it. 


The second draft ‘avts’.? 


This new ‘avis’ which we have now to consider differs in a number of 
points from the first. 


7 This draft avis was communicated to the Foreign Office in a letter of December 1 from 
the War Office together with an extract from letter No. 1/M/209 (27) of November 28 from 
Colonel Needham which stated that he had informed the Allied Military Committee of 
Versailles that in the British view the Italian additions to the earlier avis were unnecessary 
and that at his request an insertion had been made in the avts that the British Military 
Representative was in general agreement as to its contents, but with reserve as to its form. 
The avis concluded as follows: ‘Au total, et bien que le Gouvernement Autrichien ait donné 
en partie satisfaction aux derniéres demandes qui lui étaient adressées, le Comité Militaire 
Allié, en conformité d’ailleurs avec les conclusions générales de l’Organe de Liquidation de 
Vienne, ne peut pas considérer le Désarmement de l’Autriche comme complétement assuré. 

‘D’accord avec lV’Organe de Liquidation de Vienne, il croit devoir signaler tout 
particuli¢rement 4 la Conférence des Ambassadcurs les points suivants: 


‘1. Le danger de voir la Bundesheer [Federal army] actuelle se transformer en Armée de cadres 
susceptible, avec Vappoint de jeunes gens entrainés dans les Assoctattons illicites, d’encadrer, en cas de 
besoin, des effectifs importants. 

‘En effet la proportion entre les cadres et la troupes [sic] de l’armée autorisée ne fait que 
varier au profit des cadres et ]’activitie [sic] des associations prend un développ[e]ment de 
plus en plus inqui¢tant. 


‘2. L’existence en Autriche de matériel de guerre clandestin, susceptible d’armer des Associations 
ulicites. 

‘Le trafic clandestin d’armes, dont Vienne est le centre commercial le plus actif, donne 
aux Puissances Alliées de sérieuses inquiétudes: tous les renseignements fournis par la Presse 
au moment des manifestations de Wicner-Neustadt [cf. No. 177, note 1] ont laissé entendre 
nettement que ces Associations étaicnt armées. I] y a donc en [cu] des quantités importantes 
de matériel de guerre qui ont échappé aux investigations du Contréle Militaire Interalliée 
et qui sont susceptibles d’armer les Associations au moment du besoin. 

‘Il n’est pas fait état dans le présent Rapport de l’introduction en Autriche, pour l’usage 
de la Police, de trois autos mitrailleuses ne répondant pas aux conditions imposées par les 
Alliés, cette question étant actucllement soumise 4 la Decision de la Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs. 


‘9. Les facilités de reprise éventuelle des fabrications de guerre. 

‘Etant donné ses capacités industrielles, l’Autriche pourrait reprendre dans un délai de 
six a neuf mois ses fabrications de guerre. Les usines 4 considérer tout particuli¢rement 
comme devant faire l’objet d’une surveillance spéciale sont mentionnées dans le Rapport 
Final de ’Organe de Liquidation. 


“4. La collusion induscutable [sic] entre les Etats- Majors allemand et autrichien. 


‘Parmi les résultats produits par cette collusion, il y a lieu de signaler les suivants : éta- 
blissement d’une liaison assurée par un échange d’officiers des deux pays détachés auprés 
des Etats-Majors; adoption, dans l’Armée Autrichienne des réglements et de l’uniforme 
allemands. 

‘Il appartiendra 4 la Conférence des Ambassadeurs, si elle le juge opportun, d’attirer 
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It includes in the documentation a further letter from [sic] the Austrian 
Government, but to this there can be no objection. The passage, however, 
dealing with the visit of the experts is in complete contradiction to the 
corresponding passage in the first ‘avis’ in that it states that the C.M.A.V. 
do not consider the results of this visit to be satisfactory on all points, and 
then it proceeds to enumerating the questions which they regard as unsatis- 
factory. There is also a new passage arising out of the letter of the Austrian 
Government of August 20th [October 1st], mentioning the specific omissions 
therein. Finally, there have been added detailed comments to the four 
headings of Austria’s shortcomings. This is the list which we should have 
preferred should have been omitted altogether, but instead of being omitted 
it has been considerably enlarged and implemented. 

When the Organ of Liquidation was withdrawn from Bulgaria there was 
no difficulty in reaching agreement as to the terms of the letter from the 
Ambassadors’ Conference to the League of Nations.® This letter, as sent, 
merely transmits the final report of the Organ of Liquidation and draws 
attention to certain parts thereof with special reference to the question of 
recruiting. 

As regards Hungary, however, there was considerable discussion. The 
French suggested that, in writing to the League of Nations, the Ambassadors’ 
Conference should also enquire whether some special form of investigation 
would not be considered desirable by the Council. This suggestion, however, 
we could not accept, and it was withdrawn. When it came to drafting the 
actual letter to the League of Nations, Marshal Foch proposed that the 
C.M.A.V. should submit to the Ambassadors’ Conference an ‘avis’ expatiat- 
ing in detail on the Hungarian delinquencies over mobilisation measures 
and recruiting, clearly with the intention that these comments should be 
embodied in the Conference letter to the League. This we again opposed. 
As a result the C.M.A.V. sent in a modified ‘avis’, omitting all reference to 
mobilisation, but still laying down in terms what were the delinquencies of 
the Hungarians in the matter of recruiting, although these appear in the 
final report of the Organ of Liquidation to be submitted to Geneva. The 
French desired that a large part of this ‘avis’ should be sent in to Geneva as 
an annex to the letter from the Ambassadors’ Conference, but we took the 
attitude that this was entirely superfluous since the League could read for 
themselves the report of the Commission of Control. Our object inendeavour- 
ing to omit these statements of Hungary’s delinquencies was to avoid the 
possibility of it appearing that the Council would be required by the terms 
of the Ambassadors’ Conference letter to order a further investigation into 
the state of Hungarian disarmament, but in view of French insistence we 
finally agreed to the incorporation of a certain amount of the C.M.A.V. 


attention de la Société des Nations, en lui transmettant la documentation ci-jointe, sur 
l’exposé d’ensemble contenu dans la présente lettre, et notamment sur ses conclusions.’ 

8 The additional annex to the avis was the letter referred to in note 3 above. 

® This letter of December 31, 1927, is printed in League of Nations Official Journal, March 


1928, p. 324. 
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‘avis’ aS an annex to the letter to the League. In its final form the letter 
merely transmits to the League the final report and attaches a note, to which 
attention is drawn, on the question of recruiting.' 

All the modifications of and additions to the original C.M.A.V. ‘avis’ as 
regards Austria were inserted by the Italian delegate for perfectly obvious 
reasons. The fact remains that the original ‘avis’ satisfied us as regards the 
substance and was more or less satisfactory as regards form. The new ‘avis’, 
however, contains, as explained above, a passage which is directly opposed 
to the view we expressed at the time regarding the visit of the experts. This 
is a matter of substance, and I think we ought definitely to object to this 
modification. 

The remaining modifications are primarily questions of form, but they all 
tend to exaggerate the picture of Austria’s delinquencies with the intention, 
it would appear, of showing the Council that the Ambassadors’ Conference 
is entirely dissatisfied with the state of Austrian disarmament, and calling 
implicitly, though not in so many words, for a League investigation. 


10 ‘This letter of August 16, 1927, with attached note, is printed op. cit., September 1927, 
pp. 1058-9. Cf. Volume ITI, No. 286. 
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Earl Granville (Brussels) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received December 10, 10 p.m.) 


No. 44 Telegraphic [C 9293/49/18] 


BRUSSELS, December 10, 1928, 6.40 p.m. 

Your despatch No. 800.! 

Belgian government having received Monsieur Poincaré’s draft reply to 
German government and draft mandate to experts, communicated on 
December 8th to Paris their assent to both, with the reservation of following 
amendment to text of mandate. 

Last two lines of second paragraph of English text ‘including all’ to 
‘purpose’ to read ‘for this purpose committee may propose all such changes 
in arrangements of organizations in virtue of the said London agreements of 
August 1924 as they may consider advisable.’ 

Belgian government consider this amendment necessary to avoid confusion 
and possibility of experts discussing Paris agreement of 1925 fixing percentages 
of distribution, which was an agreement amongst creditor Powers and to 
which German government was not a party.? 

1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This formal covering despatch transmitted 
to Brussels copies of the documents in Nos. 263-4. 

2 Lord Granville transmitted a copy of the Belgian note of December 7 to the French 
Government in Brussels despatch No. 955 of December 10. ‘The note stated in particular 
as regards the proposed amendment to the draft terms of reference: ‘Le Gouvernement du 


Roi désire, en effet, qu'il soit bien entendu qu’il ne saurait étre question de réduire le 
pourcentage de réparation attribué a la Belgique par ledit accord de Paris.’ 
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No. 277 


Memorandum by Mr. Perowne 
[C 9590/969/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 10, 1928 


A number of recent despatches both from Sir H. Rumbold and Mr. Nicol- 
son, recording conversations with German officials and others, or reproducing 
the opinions ventilated in the German Press,' has revealed the development 
in Germany during the last few months of an ever-increasing tendency to 
call in question the motives underlying the actions and supposed policy of 
His Majesty’s Government. To this tendency Sir H. Rumbold drew especial 
attention, when discussing, in his despatches Nos. 752 and 777 of October 
6th and 17th, the effect on German public opinion of the abortive Anglo- 
French naval compromise. 

According to Sir H. Rumbold the view is now widely held in Germany 
that relations with this country have recently suffered sensible deterioration 
and he notes that, as a result, the Germans appear less inclined than formerly 
to trust our assurances and advice. British influence and authority inGermany 
have, it seems, owing to recent developments, considerably declined; German 
politicians speak with disappointment, in some cases with despair, of a 
gulf between Great Britain and Central Europe, while a feeling of distrust 
has been fomented by the dissemination on the one hand of the fable that 
His Majesty’s Government have given France a ‘free hand’ in Europe and 
by the propagation on the other of the theory that this country has abandoned 
together with the Locarno basis of its policy, its former réle of mediator 
between Germany and France. Finally, it would appear that Germany is 
envisaging the future in terms of American intervention on her behalf against 
the united power of Great Britain and France. 

Sir H. Rumbold rightly indicates that the basis on which this gloomy 
fabric is erected is largely visionary and draws attention to the mercurial 
disposition of the German race. Attention may be directed in this connexion 
to the application in Berlin despatch No. 777 of the epithet ‘neurotic’ to the 
present condition of the German mind. It is unfortunate that owing, no 
doubt, to some extent to the absence from the effective control of his Depart- 
ment of Dr. Stresemann, this condition should have come to exercise an 
undue influence on Germany’s foreign relations. It might have been expected 
that the restoration of Dr. Stresemann to health would have contributed 
somewhat to improve matters, but that statesman’s speech before the Reich- 
stag on November roth (when, after a general denunciation of the attitude 
adopted by the Allies at Geneva in September towards the question of the 
legality of the German claim for the unconditional evacuation of the Rhine- 
land, he permitted himself what was in fact an attack on the British Army 
of Occupation in the Rhineland, whom he accused of turning the Armistice 

1 Note in original: ‘(e.g. Nos. 551 [No. 99], 619 [of August 15: not printed], 638 [No. 134], 
752 [No. 176] and 777 [No. 181].)’ 
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celebrations into a ‘triumph’ over the fallen German foe?) is not of good 
augury in this respect. The truculence of Dr. Miiller, the head of the existing 
Cabinet, who is anxious to wipe out the ignominy of having signed the 
Treaty of Versailles on the German behalf by an unwearying insistence to 
the grave detriment of smooth international relations on the sacrosanctity 
of the German thesis in connexion with the Rhineland evacuation, is also 
not very promising. 

The behaviour of both politicians is typical, however, of the attitude of 
the race as a whole and that attitude is of sufficient interest and importance 
for an attempt to be made to estimate both the measure of justification to 
which it may lay claim and the occasions of its existence. 

The German race would appear at the present time to be abnormally 
self-conscious: they evidently feel deep resentment when they conceive that 
they have been overlooked. This has deep roots. During the period of ex- 
pansion which preceded the war of 1914 the leaders of Germany were always 
proclaiming the importance of German culture and insisting on Germany’s 
right to a place in the sun: the war itself was an experience which convinced 
the Germans that the eyes of the world were more than ever concentrated 
upon them: so was it also with them in the period which immediately 
succeeded the conclusion of peace. There they always were, well in the fore- 
ground; the role may have varied but their present, and future destinies, 
still constituted the great European and indeed world problem. They mattered 
terribly. And so they are prone to rush to the conclusion that because some 
action has been taken or an agreement of general importance concluded 
with which they have not been associated, such action or agreement must 
necessarily be directed against themselves. This morbid self-importance 
may elucidate their early anxieties over the abortive Anglo-French naval 
compromise and the (to an outsider) somewhat inexplicable and seemingly 
entirely factitious outbursts about, for example, the participation of the 
VIIIth Hussars in the recent (September) Rhineland manoeuvres and other 
trivial incidents derived from the fact of the Rhineland occupation. 

To turn, however, to the insinuations that Great Britain has deviated from 
the Locarno policy, and to the complaint that she has at any rate ceased to 
mediate between Germany and France. 

For Germany to suggest that this country has deviated from the Locarno 
policy is impudent. Apart from the general lack of foundation for such a 
charge, Germany’s own conduct viewed in the light of that policy, is far from 
reassuring. As Sir H. Rumbold pointed out in his despatch No. 7913 of 
the 20th October, (which covered a copy of a despatch from His Majesty’s 
Consul at Mainz,) the policy which is being pursued by Germany to-day 


2 Cf. The Times, November 20, 1928, pp. 15 and 16. Sir H. Rumbold had reported in 
Berlin despatch No. 865 of November 15 that Herr von Schubert, at Dr. Stresemann’s 
request, had that day made representations to him concerning the holding of Armistice Day 
celebrations at Wiesbaden. On November 17 the German Commissioner for the Occupied 
Territory similarly informed Mr. Seeds, who, following inquiries into the allegations, 
replied in a letter of November 26 (not printed) that these were unfounded. 

3 No. 188. 
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bears, 1t may well be contended, more than a little resemblance to that 
pursued by the Imperial Government before the war. 

Mr. Magowan undoubtedly (in the enclosure to Sir H. Rumbold’s No. 791) 
puts his finger on the right spot when he says that the aim of Germany is to 
establish an economic hegemony over Europe. This is, however, not a new 
policy. It was followed with great persistency and determination before the 
war. Anyone who has studied German methods and, more particularly, the 
internal economic organisation, and the close interlocking of finance, industry 
and transport in Germany before the war cannot fail to be impressed with 
the success which that policy achieved. If Germany had pursued that policy 
for another ten years without attempting to force the pace by perpetual 
threats of resorting to arms she would probably have attained her end. The 
lesson has not been lost on the Germans and there is every reason to believe 
that all their energies will be devoted to the intensification of their pre-war 
economic policy. Hence, as Mr. Magowan says, in his despatch enclosed in Sir 
H. Rumbold’s despatch No. 791, the military machine 1s, for the time being, 
discredited. Germany clearly requires a long period of rest for recuperation. 
But a policy of economic penetration, carried out on well-organised lines 
and with a definite political purpose, is a very insidious thing for, quite apart 
from its natural economic effects, it can so easily become the forerunner of the 
revival of militarism. There can be little doubt that before the war this policy 
was largely responsible for the fostering of the military spirit if not actually 
for creation of it. 

At that period, as the late Sir Eyre Crowe pointed out in his memorandum 
of January Ist, 1907, (which is printed on page 397 of Volume 3 of Gooch 
and Temperley’s Documents on the Origin of the War), every concession 
made to Germany only whetted her appetite for more. In effect, far as His 
Majesty’s Government then pushed the policy of concession, they entirely 
failed to improve relations with Germany, or to induce in the latter any 
kind of practical recognition of the friendly British disposition towards her. 

Recent successive German Governments have shown indications of develop- 
ing a very similar state of mind. Notwithstanding all that has been done 
to alleviate their difficulties since the Treaties of Locarno were signed, they 
have continued to parade their grievances and have not hesitated to suggest 
that the ex-Allied Powers were failing in the undertakings given at that time. 
It has furthermore been widely intimated lately in the German press that 
were the Allies to accede to German wishes for the earlier evacuation of the 
occupied territory Germany would owe no gratitude as a result. The question 
asked in 1906 by the late Sir Eyre Crowe may well be repeated to-day: what 
conceivable purpose can be served by endeavouring, as the Allied Powers 
undoubtedly have striven since Locarno, to meet German wishes, since it 
is only too plain that, whatever may actually have been conceded or per- 
formed, the purpose of placing relations with Germany on a footing of real 
confidence and friendship has never been achieved so far as German public 
opinion is concerned? 

Chief among the events which seem to illustrate to the German mind the 
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alleged abandonment by His Majesty’s Government of the Locarno policy 
and the consequent grant to France of a free hand in Europe looms no 
doubt the conclusion of the abortive Anglo-French naval compromise. This 
is obviously not a subject on which it is possible to enter into discussion with 
the German Government. The terms of the compromise itself, however, may 
be said to have little interest for Germany, circumscribed as is the composi- 
tion of the German naval force by the express provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The modification, at the time of the conclusion of the Naval 
Compromise, of the British view regarding trained reserves, which has been 
described as a ‘concession’ to France, has apparently been hailed as an act 
of treachery to Germany, indicating a fundamental change in the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government towards the relations between Germany and 
France. Such an inference is, of course, as absurd in this connexion as it is 
in regard to the participation of the VIIIth Hussars in the French manoeuvres 
in September. The reasons for that participation were purely technical there 
being no other British Cavalry Regiment on the Rhine with which the 
Hussars could get training, while very similar co-operation between the 
British and French armies of occupation has been effected in previous years 
without unfavourable attention having been directed thereto.t General 
Guillaumat is moreover the technical Commander-in-Chief of all the Allied 
forces in the Rhineland and it is, therefore, perfectly natural that those armies 
should, at their convenience, carry out joint manoeuvres. 

Finally, reference may be made to the storm of protest raised in Germany 
by the Secretary of State’s answer to Mr. Rennie Smith in the House of 
Commons on December 3rd on the subject of the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government, as regards both law and policy, towards the future of the 
Rhineland occupation. This particular point is dealt with at length in our 
despatch to Berlin No. .5 

There is, of course, no proper basis for the accusation that His Majesty’s 
Government have abandoned the Locarno policy, or have entered with 
France into wide and secret understandings to the detriment of Germany. 
So far from that being the case, the practical effects of Locarno, which still 
persist, are (as Lord Cushendun pointed out in his conversation with the 
German Chargé d’Affaires recorded in our despatch No. 1405 to Berlin® of 
the 30th October and in his public speeches at Blackpool on October 25th 
and at Dartford on October 31st) to extend the original Entente with France 
so as to include Germany also. This standpoint has not ceased to inform 
the actions and policy of His Majesty’s Government since the Locarno 
Agreements were signed. 

The allegation that this country has ceased to mediate between Germany 
and France is unfounded if the word mediation be interpreted in its widest 
sense. The German Government are perfectly acquainted with the moderat- 


4 Note in original: ‘e.g. French aeroplanes have ‘‘spotted”’ for the British artillery & 
there has been codperation in connexion with bridging.’ 

5 Omission in original: the reference was presumably to No. 280. 

6 No. 199. 
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ing pressure which His Majesty’s Government have not ceased to exert on 
the French Government regarding, for example, the preconditions for the 
withdrawal from Berlin of the Allied military experts, and the elaboration 
of a programme for the purpose of bringing the Rhineland railway system 
into conformity with the provisions of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The complaint regarding the alleged cessation of British mediation has, 
apart from its lack of foundation, a double inherent vice: since it argues that 
there will, in the German view, always be differences between Germany 
and France of a nature to require an outside mediator to compose. That is 
to say that Germany conceives of disputes in perpetuity between herself and 
France which she for her part intends to do nothing motu proprio? to solve 
by receding in any way from whatever position she may first have taken up 
with regard to the particular issue at stake or by making advances in order 
that the two standpoints may be approximated. It is unnecessary to lay stress 
on the dangerous possibilities of this intransigence, of the vigour of which 
recent events have afforded sufficient proof. 

The cry for mediation is in its essential form no more than a cry for a 
champion to fight Germania’s battle. The Germans have doubtless, as Mr. 
Nicolson reported in his despatch No. 551 of July 2oth, not yet entirely 
recovered their self-confidence, but it is evident that over and above this, they 
have also failed to realise that times have changed and that the situation is 
very different now from what it was during the years which elapsed between 
the conclusion of the Armistice and the meeting of the London Conference 
in July 1924. During that period events frequently demanded that Great 
Britain should often, both in her own and in the general interest (but never 
in the sole German interest, difficult as it may be for such invincible egotists 
to apprehend that fact) be found at Germany’s side, advising and helping 
her when she was still too weak to stand alone, and France still too strongly 
under the influence of the victory of 1918 clearly to distinguish the path of 
her own and Europe’s best interests. Times have changed: if His Majesty’s 
Government no longer mediate in the manner which they did before 1924 it 
is because the situation seems to them, happily, no longer to demand such 
mediation. The days of the Ruhr occupation are far away: a definite 
Franco-German rapprochement, principally in the economic but also in 
the political sphere is now an established fact: and Germany is now, as her 
unaccommodating behaviour over the simplest questions amply shows, quite 
capable of standing alone without need for either a British or an American 
mediator. 

In the chorus of complaint against this country, the charge may be noted 
that Great Britain has withdrawn her interest from the affairs of Europe and 
therefore from those of Germany. Put broadly, the fact is that since Germany’s 
re-entry under British chaperonage into the comity of nations, the tendency 
in this country has naturally enough been more and more to take her for 
granted, as other members of the comity of nations are taken for granted. 
Such Powers are supposed to be capable of standing alone, of behaving with 

7 Of her own motion. 
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discretion and moderation, of observing their international obligations and 
of not allowing their activities to develop in such a way as to become a menace 
to the legitimate interests of others. Of such deportment Germany is perfectly 
capable, particularly under the guidance of Dr. Stresemann, and, in the 
hope and belief that such indeed may be the case, this country is content 
to take her for granted and to pass on its own way, happy to be allowed thus 
much respite for the consideration of its own affairs. 

This need not by any means preclude the cordial co-operation between 
Germany and Great Britain in matters which concern both countries. But 
such co-operation between equals requires that not only Great Britain, but 
also Germany, should give friendly consideration to the other’s interests and 
be ready occasionally to make concessions on behalf of those interests. 

But a review of Germany’s recent record as regards matters where direct 
British interests are concerned is not encouraging. It is only necessary to 
recall the German attitude towards the British request for an extension of the 
Reparation Recovery Act procedure to cover German exports to other parts 
of the British Empire besides the United Kingdom, and the manner in which 
the German Government have consistently disregarded the advice tendered 
to them in the matters of the military experts and of the advisability of raising, 
without having prepared a feasible and acceptable plan of their own, the 
questions of the evacuation of the Rhineland and of the final determination 
of the German reparation obligation. As Mr. Nicolson intimated at the 
conclusion of his despatch No. 551 of July 20th, nothing for nothing and 
even nothing for something is plainly the order of the day from the German 
Government’s point of view whenever it is a question of their being obliging 
or helpful to His Majesty’s Government. 

J. V. PEROWNE 


No. 278 


Sir R. Lindsay to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 164 Telegraphic [C 9156/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 11, 1928, 2.22 p.m. 


My despatch No. 2750! (of 7th December. Proposed Experts Committee 
on German Reparations). 

Following from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In reply to the suggestions made by Monsieur Poincaré as to the method 
of appointing American members on proposed Reparation inquiry, I request 
that you will inform him that His Majesty’s Government agree that as soon 
as all the other governments concerned have concurred in the proposals about 
the method of appointment and terms of reference of the committee (which 
were dealt with in my telegrams Nos. 157 and 158),? these proposals should 

t Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This formal covering despatch transmitted 


to Paris copies of the documents in Nos. 263-4. 
2 Nos. 269 and 270. 
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be communicated to the United States Government and the opportunity 
should then be taken to sound the United States government as to which of 
the alternative methods of nominating American members they would prefer. 

His Majesty’s Government suggest that the French Ambassador might 
make an inquiry in this sense, on behalf of the creditor governments generally, 
but they would be ready to instruct His Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington 
to join in the démarche if this course is preferred. They assume that the 
German government would make a similar inquiry through their Ambassador 
and it should be arranged that the inquiries are co-ordinated. 

Repeated to Washington No. 430, Berlin No. 105, Brussels No. 49 and 
Rome No. 220. 


No. 279 


Sir R. Lindsay to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 431 Telegraphic [C 9156/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 11, 1928, 2.22 p.m. 


My telegram to Paris No. 164! (Proposed experts etc.) 

Alternative methods of nominating American experts referred to are as 
follows: that United States government should (a) nominate them themselves. 
(b) Suggest names to Reparations Commission. (c) Authorise acceptance by 
experts of invitation to be made to them by the Reparations Commission 
(1923 procedure). 


t No. 278. 


No. 280 


Sir R. Lindsay to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 1615 [C 9141/969/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 11, 1928 
Sir, 

I have observed from the press, as well as from your despatch No. 928! of the 
5th December, and from my? own conversation with the German Ambassador, 
as recorded in my despatch No. 15943 of the 6th December, that my? 
recent answers to parliamentary questions about the Rhineland evacuation 
(and, in particular, my answer to Mr. Rennie Smith of the 3rd December, 


1 Not printed. This despatch transmitted a summary of German press comments on 
recent speeches by Sir A. Chamberlain and M. Briand. Sir H. Rumbold concluded in his 
covering despatch that ‘German opinion is curiously volatile, and I would not wish it to be 
deduced from the bitter tone of the articles in question that the feelings aroused in Germany 
are necessarily either very deep or very durable’. 

2 i.e. Sir A. Chamberlain. 3 No. 262. 
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a copy of which was enclosed in my despatch No. 1579¢ of the 5th December) 
appear to have come as a shock to public opinion in Germany. I note also 
that attention seems to have been concentrated almost exclusively on that 
part of my reply to Mr. Rennie Smith which dealt with the juridical aspect of 
the German claim to unconditional evacuation under article 431,5 while 
little or no attention has been paid to the latter part of my answer in which I 
took occasion to reiterate once again the well-known position of His Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the future of the occupation and to lay emphasis 
on the fact that irrespective of the legal interpretation of the Treaty of 
Versailles our policy was to secure the evacuation of the Rhineland at the 
earliest possible moment. 

2. I have been struck by the insistence laid in Germany during the last 
three months by the press and official spokesmen alike on the legal aspect of 
the foundation for the German claim for the immediate unconditional 
evacuation of the occupied territory. When Dr. Stresemann sent the German 
Ambassador to this Department at the beginning of August last to announce 
that the question of the Rhineland evacuation would be raised at Paris and 
at the then forthcoming meeting of the League Assembly at Geneva, he 
enquired whether the Allies were prepared to discuss the Rhineland ‘a 
amiable,’ and added that he desired to discuss the matter as a practical 
problem, and to leave legal issueson one side.® Nevertheless, as you are aware, 
the moment Dr. Miiller entered Lord Cushendun’s room at Geneva for the 
first of the six-Power conversations on the 11th September, he proceeded to 
elaborate the whole legal German thesis at once.? Germany was entitled to 
immediate unconditional evacuation under the provisions of article 431; 
she could do nothing, offer nothing, only stand to her guns over this. The 
ex-Allied Powers were more reasonable: they declined to pick up the gaunt- 
let, and it was agreed that the matter should be discussed as a practical issue, 
legal considerations apart. Yet the insistence of the German representatives on 
their thesis finally forced each of the representatives of the Powers directly 
concerned in the occupation specifically to reserve their own positions with 
regard to the interpretation of article 431. 

3. The upshot of the meetings was, however, to leave the whole question 
as a practical issue, with reparation and evacuation on parallel but technically 
disconnected lines. In spite of this the German press lost no time in 
reaffirming that the German thesis was the only possible thesis, while on the 
8th October the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Reichstag published a 
communiqué very much on the same lines. 

4. It may be that the German public believed that the arguments under- 
lying their claim were admitted sub silentto, since the ex-Allied Powers 
remained dumb on the subject. Official circles in Germany may also have 
been encouraged in this belief by the allegations of Mr. Lloyd George that 
His Majesty’s Government by continuing to participate in the occupation 
of the Rhineland were violating their obligations under the Treaty of 

4 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 5 Of the Treaty of Versailles. 

6 See No. 190. 7 See No. 151. 
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Versailles. Whatever be the explanation, there followed both publicly and 
privately a flood of accusations and complaints of the perfidy of His Majesty’s 
Government both in connexion with the Anglo-French Naval Compromise 
and with the alleged abandonment by His Majesty’s Government of the 
Locarno spirit as the basis of their policy. To this ever-increasing tendency 
in Germany to call in question the motives underlying the actions and 
supposed policy of His Majesty’s Government the only reply took the form 
of the conciliatory speeches delivered by the Prime Minister at the Albert 
Hall on the 25th October, and by Lord Cushendun at Blackpool and Dart- 
ford on the 25th and 31st October respectively, and this fact may still further 
have encouraged the German Government in the belief that their thesis was 
unanswerable. In any event the edifice of presumption was further strength- 
ened when Dr. Stresemann delivered before the Reichstag the speech, 
reported in your despatch No. 8848 of the 20th November, in which, I would 
remind your Excellency, it was announced that during the forthcoming 
negotiations on the subject of the evacuation Germany would insist un- 
swervingly that she had a claim to the immediate unconditional evacuation 
of the whole of the occupied territory, and that she would be injured in her 
right until her just demands in this connexion had been admitted. 

5. Itis hardly to be wondered at that the campaign in the German press, 
followed by such a speech as this, has, by insisting on the legal basis of the 
German claim, called forth from French politicians statements of the French 
position with regard to this matter, and caused His Majesty’s Government to 
be inundated by a flood of criticism in the press and questions in Parliament 
and thus obliged them, most unwillingly, to restate their own legal views 
on the subject of the Rhineland evacuation—views which as your Excellency 
is aware have been held for over two years by His Majesty’s Government 
and with which German official circles at least are perfectly familiar. If the 
result is not to the liking of the Germans, they have no one to blame but 
themselves. 

6. And as for the German thesis itself, it may well be asked why the German 
Government have waited till now to put it forward. If valid at all it was 
surely so the moment the Dawes plan came into operation. And yet two 
years later than that at Thoiry Dr. Stresemann himself was making financial 
offers to secure an evacuation of the Rhineland which was then described as 
‘premature’ and recognised as a matter for bargaining and quite unconnected 
with any question of right or law. In September 1926, Germany was already 
in the League and the Treaties of Locarno were in force, while a few months 
later again the Control Commission was withdrawn. Even so late as last 
January Dr. Stresemann said in the Reichstag that it remained to be seen 
whether a settlement on Thoiry lines would still be possible. But now the 
demand for unconditional evacuation seems to have become in German eyes 
a legal right which cannot be questioned, and it would be interesting to know 
the precise moment at which the German Government discovered that they 
were legally entitled to demand the unconditional evacuation of the occupied 

8 Not printed. Cf. No. 277, note 2. 
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territory. The conclusion is inevitable that this demand is made thus and now 
not because they have only recently discovered that they are entitled to do 
so, but because the occasion is, in their opinion, propitious to try and get 
something for nothing. As the German Government have raised the whole 
question, it is for them to take the consequences of their own action, and 
they are not entitled to complain if that action has merely resulted in pre- 
venting the ex-Allied Powers (as they had originally hoped and intended) 
from keeping these difficult questions out of the realms of public controversy. 


Tam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


No. 281 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 13) 
No. 2047 [C 9338/51/18] 


PARIS, December 11, 1928 
Sir, 

Your despatch No. 2676! (C 8700/51/18) of November goth relative to the 
application of article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles to the Rhineland railway 
system, reached me too late for discussion with M. Briand before the meeting 
of the Ambassadors’ Conference on December 3rd. M. Massigli, the head of 
the Department of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs responsible for this 
question, left for Geneva on the evening of December 3rd. Whether or not, 
therefore, I had been able to mention this question to M. Briand last week— 
which in fact would have been difficult owing to his speech in the Chamber 
on December 5th and the imminence of his departure for Lugano—progress 
in this matter was in any case bound to be held up until after the return of 
M. Massigli from Lugano on December 15th. In these circumstances I have 
decided to avail myself of this delay to request you before I act on the 
instructions contained in your despatch No. 2676, to be good enough to 
consider the following observations. 

2. Paragraph 5 of the memorandum? states that “even if they were faced 
with clear proof that an existing part or contemplated extension of the 
Rhineland railway system was solely intended for military mobilisation and 
nothing else, His Majesty’s Government would still hold it necessary to 
weigh carefully the question whether the works under consideration would 
[could] be held to constitute so dangerous a violation of article 43 as would 
make it incumbent on them, were the German Government to reject a 
request for demolition or stoppage of construction, to attempt to enforce 
this request by an appeal to the Council of the League’. The concluding 
sentences of paragraphs 10 and 12 of the memorandum, beginning respectively : 


™ No. 248. 2 See No. 248, note 3. 
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“If, however, it is felt... 3 and ‘For their own part, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment....’3 also refer to action to be taken in the event of the necessity of a 
reference to the League. All three sentences convey doubt respecting the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the event of such a reference being 
asked for. The observations contained in paragraph 4 of your despatch, 
though I do not understand that I am instructed actually to mention them 
in my interview with M. Briand, contain a threat that in the event of a 
reference to the League, His Majesty’s Government would not act with the 
French Government. 

3. On broad political grounds I doubt the wisdom at the present juncture 
of any definition of our action in what after all is still a hypothetical case. 
We agreed to the Versailles Committee producing a report on the whole 
question of the railways; at our own request it was laid down that that report 
was to be based not only on strategic but also on economic factors. Infor- 
mation respecting those economic factors is not so far forthcoming, and it 
must be noted that because that information was not forthcoming, the 
Versailles Committee specifically stated that they had ‘no option but to 
repeat the military views already accepted as to destructions’. Yet without 
economic information, and before we have read the arguments of the French 
Government or even their answer to our arguments, we propose to state that 
if they do not agree with us we will not act with them. I wonder if this is 
necessary, if it will help us to gain our point and ifit will not cause unavoidable‘ 
friction and annoyance. I believe that if we proceed cautiously, we have a 
certain chance of carrying the French with us in this matter—at least to 
some extent. The experience of the last few years shows that anything in the 
nature of a threat that, if certain things happen, we will not go with the 
French—a threat in fact of independent action—is unwise, and may expose 
us to an unpleasant rejoinder, and even to counter-action which will be 
disagreeable to us. I would therefore prefer to omit the three passages in 
question from the memorandum. 

4. Paragraph 4 of the memorandum states that it would be futile to 
initiate negotiations with the Conference because the German Government 
can ‘produce technical detail in support of their case before the League’, but 
would be unwilling to do so in negotiations with the Conference. I would 
observe that the French thesis: ‘No article of the Locarno Treaty is opposed to 
an understanding being reached between Germany and the Powers signatory 
of the Locarno agreements as to the implications of article 43 in the matter 
of the Rhineland railway system’ (see paragraph 3 of the memorandum) 
is the same thesis on which, in order to avoid a reference to the League, 
Germano-Allied negotiations were initiated and brought to a successful 
conclusion in the matter of the eastern fortifications in 1927. In that matter 
the Germans produced their technical detail for the Conference and did not 
reserve it for the League. It is on the same thesis that the establishment of a 
‘comité de conciliation et de constatation’ is, it is proposed, to be established 


3 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
4 The first two letters of this word were bracketed in the Foreign Office. 
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in the Rhineland, i.e., to avoid, if possible, the ill-feeling likely to be pro- 
duced by public references to the League. We have not yet argued that the 
Germans will not produce their technical detail to such a Committee. My 
feeling is that this part of paragraph 4 of the memorandum will raise an 
unnecessary discussion with the French. 

5. In the present form of paragraph 5 of the memorandum the statement 
that upon the Conference powers lies ‘the onus of proving that the alleged 
“permanent works of mobilisation” cannot be justified from the economic 
standpoint but are clearly and solely intended for military mobilisation and 
nothing else’ seems to assume that such proof would be difficult in the case 
of the whole of the Rhineland railway system. My military adviser states 
that, on the contrary, it would be difficult to prove any conceivable economic 
utility as regards certain works, notably those included in Annex III to the 
Versailles Committee’s report. He adds that the statement in paragraph 7 
of the memorandum that ‘it would be inconsistent with the policy of appease- 
ment to display such a deep suspicion of German motives as would be 
implied in the assertion that any part of the Rhineland railway system is 
clearly and solely intended for German military mobilisation’, and that in 
paragraph 8 of the memorandum that ‘no part of the Rhineland railway 
system could be destroyed without causing financial and economic loss’, 
seem to him to be untenable in argument. I agree, and believe that the 
German Ambassador here gave Lord Crewe to understand on the eve of his 
departure from Paris in July, that the German Government would not 
seriously contest at least the destruction of the military platforms. 

6. As regards paragraph 9 of the memorandum, would it not strengthen 
the argument to add some such sentence as ‘His Majesty’s Government feel 
entitled to make the observations contained in this paragraph in view of their 
commitments under the Locarno treaty’? 

7. There is a further minor point. Paragraph 1o of the memorandum 
states that ‘the reasons already enumerated (i.e. presumably those referred to in 
paragraphs 4, 5, 7, 8 and g of the memorandum) have convinced His 
Majesty’s Government that none of the works in respect of which the 
Versailles Committee have recommended that the 1922 demands should be 
maintained, fulfil the test .. .3 that they can be held to constitute such palpable 
and vitally dangerous violations of article 43 as would make it incumbent 
on the governments represented on the Conference to appeal to the Council 
of the League in order to obtain their demolition’. Surely only the reason set 
out in paragraph 9g, and not those set out in paragraphs 4, 5, 7 and 8, can 
affect the question as to whether or not these works are ‘palpable and vitally 
dangerous violations’ of article 43. The point is perhaps dialectical, but I 
think the passage requires restatement. 

8. Lastly, in the interests of clarity, I think it well to add that I under- 
stand the statement in paragraph 1 of your despatch No. 2676 that you have 
‘reached the definite conclusion that it is not possible to establish in practice 
any rational line of demarcation between those railway works which are 
sufficient for the present and future economic needs of the Rhineland and 
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those works which, being superfluous to such needs, must be held to consti- 
tute “permanent works of mobilisation” and must therefore be destroyed or 
forbidden’ to be qualified by the succeeding observation that ‘it may be that 
it will [would] be possible to establish that here or there a siding or platform 
has been constructed solely with the object of assisting military mobilisation 
and is useless for any other purpose’. You do not in fact object to these 
negotiations (and a possible reference to the League) because it is impossible 
to distinguish between those railway works which are sufficient for economic 
needs and those which constitute permanent works of mobilisation, but 
because, in the words of the despatch, ‘there is nothing in the draft report 
which in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government constitutes “‘such palpable 
and at the same time vitally dangerous violations of article 43 as would 
make it incumbent on the ex-Allied Governments to appeal if necessary to the 
Council of the League in order to obtain their demolition’’’, It is unnecessary 
for me to observe that this statement raises a big political issue. The Foreign 
Office was warned last spring (see paragraph 3 of Paris telegram No. 215 of 
February 8th, 1928) of the contentious character of an attempt at a decision 
as to what was and what was not a ‘vitally dangerous’ violation of article 43, 
and for this very reason the words were omitted from the Conference resolu- 
tion of February 8th, 1928.5 On this point I need now only draw attention to 
the statement in the Versailles Committee’s report that certain of these railway 
works, notably the enlargement of the stations around Aix-la-Chapelle and 
the construction of new bridges over the Rhine, ‘intéressent au premier chef 
la sécurité de la Belgique et de la France’. 

g. In the light of the observations submitted above I have ventured to 
prepare for your consideration a modified draft of the memorandum.® This 
draft seems to me to present certain advantages in that: 


(a) it avoids for the time being all reference to the question of what will 
happen if the French do not accept our point of view. I cannot see any 
object in dwelling on this at the present stage; the French are fully 
aware of the difficulty of this question; 

(b) it removes the risk of a useless discussion on the merits of negotiation 
between the Conference and the Germans prcliminary to a possible 
reference to the League; 

(c) it qualifies and safeguards certain of the statements made in paragraphs 
5, 7 and 8 of the original memorandum; 

(d) it embodies your statement of the legal position and fully reserves your 
point of view as regards no reference to the League save in ‘palpable 
and vitally dangerous violations’. 


10. I have the honour to urge that I be given authority to open the 
discussion with the Ministry for Foreign Affairs by communicating to M. 
Briand the modified draft enclosed herein. I fully share your view of the 
undesirability of allowing this question further to complicate the approaching 
negotiations respecting evacuation. I recommend procedure on the lines of 


5 See Volume IV, No. 132. 6 Not printed. 
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the modified draft because I believe that it will be more speedy than that on 
the basis of the original draft. 
I have, &c., 
W. TYRRELL 


No. 282 


Signor Bordonaro to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved December 12) 
No. 3925 A.68 [C' 9327/49/18] 


Translation ITALIAN EMBASSY, LONDON, December 11, 1928 
Sir, 

As your Excellency is aware, the Italian Ministry for Foreign Affairs on the 
29th ultimo, in response to a request to that effect from the British Ambassador 
at Rome, expressed their opinion in regard to the proposals received by them 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the matter of the reply to be returned 
to the German Government, which had duly invited the allied governments 
to constitute with the former government and with United States citizens, 
appointed for the purpose, an Experts’ Committee for the settlement of the 
reparation problem.! 

Your Excellency has in like manner been informed that the Italian 
Government had accepted the proposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that as soon as agreement in principle was reached it would be well, in order 
to save time, to invite M. Poincaré to draw up and submit for the approval 
of the governments concerned a text of a joint reply to the German 
Government.! 

The Italian Ambassador at Paris was at the same time instructed to acquaint 
the French Government that the Italian Government accepted the proposal 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and associated themselves with the 
British Government in inviting M. Poincaré to draft the text of the joint 
reply. 

On the 6th instant the French Ambassador at Rome communicated to the 
Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs a note containing znter alta: 


(a) the text ofa draft joint reply to the ‘notice’ of the German Government; 

(b) the draft text of the terms of the mandate to be given to the Experts’ 
Committee being constituted; 

(c) remarks concerning the appointment of the said experts; 

(d) observations respecting the way in which the Reparation Commission 
would intervene, in regard to which a certain divergence of views 
exists between the British and French Governments.? 


t See No. 246. 

2 A note by Mr. Sargent on this translation here read: “This refers to our desire to omit 
& M. Poincaré’s desire to retain the last words in the terms of reference which I have under- 
lined.’ This underlined text is untraced in Foreign Office archives: see however No. 257. 
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I believe that a similar communication has been made by the French 
Government to the British Government.3 

By the direction of my government I have therefore the honour to trans- 
mit to Your Excellency herewith the text of the reply returned by the Italian 
Government to the communication made on the 6th instant by the French 
Ambassador at Rome. 


I am making a similar communication to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


T have, &c., 
A. C. BoRDONARO 


ENcLosureE IN No. 282 
Italian Government to French Embassy (Rome) 


Translation ROME, December 8, 1928 


The Italian Ministry for Foreign Affairs have the honour to express their 
thanks for the French Embassy’s memorandum of the 6th instant relative 
to the reply to the German memorandum of the 30th October, and to 
indicate their own view in the matter which is clear from their general attitude 
and the whole of their communications on the different aspects of the repara- 
tion question. 

The Italian Government are agreeable to the idea of a concerted reply to 
the German Government. They are of the opinion that the participation of 
American experts would be of great utility and of general advantage. They 
concur in the desirability of the Committee of Experts meeting as soon as 
possible; that two experts should be appointed for each country; that they 
should decide the place of their own meetings; that Paris presents obvious 
advantages for the purpose, and that their labours might therefore be initiated 
at Paris. 

As regards the mandate of the committee, the Italian Government would 
be prepared to confine themselves to the formula employed at the discussions 
in Geneva. They would, however, regard a more detailed instruction as 
preferable and more useful in the interests of the work. Inasmuch as the text 
annexed to the French memorandum is recognised as being capable of 
modification to this end, they are prepared to accept it, provided it is accepted 
by the other Governments, seeing that in any case, even with the present 
wording, it will be open to the experts, in formulating proposals regarding the 
amount and duration of the German payments, to take into account the 
requirements of the respective countries. 

As regards the appointment of the committee, the Italian Government 
appreciate the reasons advanced by the French Government. They are 
disposed to agree either that the Governments should request the Reparation 
Commission to proceed to the appointments, or that the Governments them- 
selves should make the appointments direct. The ultimate decision on the 


3 Cf. Annex 2 to No. 251 and No. 263. 
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conclusions of the committee would, however, be a matter for the Govern- 
ments interested. 

These views of the Italian Government have already been brought in 
substance to the knowledge of the Italian Embassy at Paris, in a despatch 
dated the 29th November, for the information of the French Government. 
They appear to agree with the views of the French Government as set forth 
in the memorandum No. 324 of the 6th December from the French Embassy. 
The Italian Government are therefore prepared to accept, subject to the 
observations indicated, the draft communication to the German Govern- 
ment annexed to the above-mentioned memorandum, provided the other 
Governments concerned likewise accept it, and provided, further, that it does 
not appear preferable that the final draft should be settled either at Paris 
between the French Government and the Embassies of the interested States, 
or at Lugano, profiting by the imminent meeting of the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

As regards the possible difference with the British Government, referred 
to by French Government, regarding the manner in which the Reparation 
Commission will be called upon to intervene, the Italian Government have 
indicated above that they find either of the proposed formule acceptable. 


4 In his note No. 3937.A.68 Signor Bordonaro communicated the Italian note of 
December 8 to the French Government in reply to No. 264. In his reply of December 15 
Sir A. Chamberlain informed Signor Bordonaro of the communications made to the French 
Government in accordance with Nos. 269, 270, paragraph 1, 278 and 284. 


No. 283 


Mr. Leeper (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 17) 
No. 443 [WN 5869/319/55] 


WARSAW, December 12, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a report by Mr. Savery! on South- 
east Poland which, if I may venture to say so, gets nearer to the real truth 
about the relations between Poles and Ukrainians than anything [ have yet seen 
on the subject. Poland has had difficulties to overcome in welding together 
the Polish State which nobody who is not pretty intimately acquainted 
with the country can appreciate. Foreigners are inclined to speak of Poles 
and of Ukrainians, as if all Poles had passed through one school and all 
Ukrainians through another, forgetting that just as the Poles were separated 
from one another for more than a century and grew up under different 
systems of education and civilisation, so too did the Ukrainians. During the 
last ten years enormous progress has been made in welding the Poles together 
and undoing the evil consequences of the partitions. With the Ukrainians, 
on the other hand, this process has advanced much more slowly. I am not 


' This report by H.M. Consul at Warsaw is not printed, 
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referring to the Ukrainians outside Poland; the same is true of those included 
within Polish territory. This difference between the Ukrainians of Eastern 
Galicia who grew up under Austria and those of Volhynia who formed part 
of Russia is well brought out by Mr. Savery. It is one of the main difficulties 
which the Polish Government are faced with in finding any solution of the 
Ukrainian question. The details of the methods employed by the Poles in 
each province are fully explained by Mr. Savery and need not be repeated 
here. I refer to them merely to explain why no cut and dried solution can be 
found by the Polish Government at the present moment even with the best 
will in the world. 

2. What Mr. Savery rightly lays stress upon is the necessity for the Poles 
in Lemberg (for it is they who are parochial in their point of view) to under- 
stand once and for all that Ukrainian nationalism 1s a reality and has come 
to stay. This is realised in Volhynia just as it is realised in Warsaw. Once 
this simple reality is whole-heartedly accepted, then the Poles must go ahead 
steadily and methodically to ensure that the two nationalities may develop 
side by side. This should not be an impossible task once the Ukrainian 
intelligentsia cease to represent merely their own doctrinaire theories, and 
begin to become the spokesmen of the active interests of the peasants and 
their organisations. Mr. Savery deals with the change that is already taking 
place in this respect. If this can be achieved the political future of the two 
races can be left to look after itself. If the Ukraine in Russia secures indepen- 
dence at some future date, Russia will cease to be a danger to Poland and the 
latter can afford to make concessions to a neighbour, who would not be 
inordinately powerful, even with the loss of some territory. The advantages 
which Poland would gain by having a friendly Ukraine instead of an 
unfriendly Russia as her neighbour would be much greater than the price 
she might have to pay in return, for amongst other things Polish influence in 
such a Ukraine would undoubtedly be very great. 

I have, &c., 
R. A. LEEPER 


No. 284 


Sir R. Lindsay to Sir W. Tyrrell (Pans) 
No. 167 Telegraphic [C 9293/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 13, 1928, 5 p.m. 


My despatch No. 2781! enclosing Brussels telegram No. 44? (of roth 
December. Proposed Expert Committee on Reparations). 

Please inform Monsieur Poincaré that Belgian government have informed 
us of the amendments which they have proposed on December 8th to the 
terms of reference of the proposed Experts’ Committee. 


t This formal covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
2 No. 276. 
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We assume that Monsieur Poincaré will prefer on this point the terms of 
reference in the form agreed with Gilbert as being more comprehensive. 

To save time please inform Monsieur Poincaré that we also regard the 
terms proposed by Monsieur Poincaré as greatly preferable and we trust that 
he will maintain them. 

Repeated to Brussels No. 50. 


No. 285 


Sir R. Lindsay to Earl Granville (Brussels) 
No. 51 Telegraphic [C 9293/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 13, 1928, 5 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 44! (of December roth. Proposed Expert Committee 
on Reparations). 

We consider that the amendments in the terms of reference proposed by the 
Belgian government would unduly restrict the Committee’s work. 

Please inform the Belgian government that their proposal does not commend 
itself to us and we hope they will not press it; and add that, to save time, we 
have telegraphed our views direct to Monsieur Poincaré. 


t No. 276. 


No. 286 


Earl Granville (Brussels) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 13, 9 p.m.) 
No. 45 Telegraphic [C 9357/49/18] 


BRUSSELS, December 13, 1928, 6.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 115 to Paris! and my telegram No. 44.2 

While it 1s not clear that omission of words quoted in your telegram need 
affect Belgian proposal I venture to urge that Belgian formula may if possible 
be accepted. They are very nervous as to risk of change in percentages and 
acceptance of their formula would to a certain extent reassure them and at 
the same time please their amour propre. I know French Ambassador is 
urging acceptance of Belgian formula for the same reason. 


™ It was suggested, evidently correctly, on the filed copy that the reference should be to 


telegram No. 155 to Paris printed as No. 257. 
2 No. 276. 
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No. 287 


Sir A. Chamberlain (Lugano) to Sir R. Lindsay (Received December 17) 
No. 44 L.N.C. [C 9411/969/18] 


Secret LUGANO, December 13, 1928 


The British Delegate to the League of Nations presents his compliments, 
and has the honour to transmit copies of the under-mentioned document. 


No. and Date Subject 
Memorandum by Sir Austen Chamberlain, December 13th Rhineland 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 287 
Memorandum by Sir A. Chamberlain 


LUGANO, December 13, 1928 


Monsieur Briand came to see me on Monday morning.! He had had a long 
conversation with Dr. Stresemann the evening before? and I myself called 
on Dr. Stresemann and spent nearly an hour and a half with him on Monday 
evening. Both Briand and I found Stresemann far from well and his physical 
disability had reacted on his mental outlook. He was in a very pessimistic 
frame of mind and inclined to see both the past and the future in the gloomiest 
light. For the first time I had the impression that he felt his position in 
Germany to be less strong that it had been. In particular he regretted the 
change in the leadership of the Centre Party as unfavourable to the Locarno 
policy since Herr Kaas} was a Rhinelander and the continued occupation 
loomed particularly large in his eyes. Moreover Dr. Stresemann and the 
German public had assumed that Monsieur Briand’s speech and my answer 
to Mr. Rennie Smith’s question on the interpretation of the Treaty* had been 
concerted between us beforehand and that I had volunteered my declaration 
with a view to supporting Monsieur Briand in his reply to Dr. Stresemann’s 
speech. Monsieur Briand and I set ourselves to remove these misconceptions 
and to induce in Dr. Stresemann a healthier outlook on affairs. Monsieur 
Briand had a further long interview with him yesterday evening and this 
afternoon the three of us met in Monsieur Briand’s room. We remained 
together for about an hour and a half; the conversation was as frank and 
friendly as ever and elicited some important statements. 

We agreed that the first and most urgent step was to get the Committee of 
Experts appointed and at work. Under cover of the détente in opinion which 
would follow upon the appointment of the Committee we might begin the 
discussion of the other parts of the Geneva Resolution of last Septembers 

t December 10, 1928. 

2 For a note on this conversation by Dr. Stresemann see Gustav Stresemann, op. cit., 
vol. ill, pp. 416-17. 

3 Dr. Kaas, a professor of ecclesiastical history and member of the Reichstag, had recently 
been appointed leader of the Centre Party in succession to Dr. Marx. 

4 Of Versailles. 

5 See the enclosure in No. 161. 
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through the ordinary diplomatic channels, though Monsieur Briand and Dr. 
Stresemann both thought that it would be probably necessary at some point 
to have a meeting of the three Foreign Ministers. Dr. Stresemann enquired 
whether we contemplated that the discussion should have for object the 
total or only the partial evacuation of the Rhincland. To this Monsieur 
Briand at once replied that he thought that our purpose should be total 
evacuation. During the recent debate in the Chamber he had twice deliber- 
ately used the word ‘liquidation’ of the war questions, and he had been 
surprised and pleased to note that this phrase, far from eliciting any opposi- 
tion, had met with general assent and approval. He was convinced that when 
once the experts met they would be bound to reach an agreement on the 
reparations question, and that with a settlement of that question 1n view 
public opinion would be anxious that all outstanding matters should be 
cleared up once and for all. 

Dr. Stresemann asked whether the evacuation would include the Saar. 
Monsieur Briand replied in the negative, remarking that that was a matter 
which raised entirely different issues, both economic and political, and must 
be treated separately. There was besides the question of the plebiscite and it 
was open to doubt whether we could alter the provision which gave 
the inhabitants the right to decide their fate at the end of fifteen years. 
Dr. Stresemann did not pursue the question. 

As regards the Commission of Verification and Conciliation Monsieur 
Briand remarked that he thought that the German objection arose from their 
associating it with certain demands put forward in the past, but that was 
not at all what he intended. He meant it as an entirely new departure. He 
and I then argued in favour of some method of conciliation comparable to 
those provided in the Locarno Treaties which would avoid the necessity of 
making any appeal to the Council of the League of Nations. Such an appeal, 
as I pointed out, would at once excite alarm throughout our countries and 
Europe. Everyone would cry out that there was a crisis, and when every- 
body cried crisis, the crisis was there. Monsieur Briand said that he had 
some ideas on the subject inspired by what Mr. Mackenzie King® had told 
him of the International Commission for settling differences between Canada 
and the United States. He proposed to develop his ideas and communicate 
them confidentially to Dr. Stresemann and me for our consideration. 

Dr. Stresemann who, in an earlier conversation which I had had with him, 
had adopted a non possumus attitude, treated this suggestion far more sym- 
pathetically today. He said, however, that it was unfortunate that in the 
Geneva Resolution the word Commission is used, as that word at once 
connoted to the Germans the indefinite perpetuation of the old Commission 
of Control. He, of course, argued that anything of the kind was unnecessary, 
that the Cologne area had been evacuated for three years, that we had had 
no control in that area since the evacuation and that nothing had been done 
to cause any anxiety or even remonstrance. 

Monsieur Briand and I again pressed the advantages of establishing some 

6 Canadian Prime Minister and Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
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such body of conciliators and I said that what would be infinitely the best 
thing would be that if, after we had considered Monsieur Briand’s suggestions, 
we were able to reach a basis of agreement, the proposal should come from 
the German Government themselves so that 1t should appear as their spon- 
taneous act to complete the work of Locarno and thus be freed from any 
possibility of it being interpreted as an indignity put upon them by us. 

I took occasion to say that I understood that if the Experts Committee 
produced a satisfactory solution of the financial question and we had mean- 
while arrived at an agreement on this point, evacuation would follow as a 
matter of course and as rapidly as technical conditions permitted. Monsieur Briand 
confirmed this. He added, carefully saying that it was only his personal idea 
and hope, that if the experts’ work was proceeding satisfactorily and if we 
saw a good chance of agreement on the other point, we might be able to 
evacuate the second zone without waiting for the completion of either 
enquiry. 

It is never safe to prophesy, but this conversation reveals a much more 
hopeful situation than I had expected to find. Monsieur Briand certainly 
desires a complete settlement including evacuation of the Rhineland and I 
get for the first time the impression that if we can reach an agreement on the 
lines indicated he believes that French opinion is in the right mood to accept 
it. ‘If’, he said, ‘they see that Reparations are in a fair way to settlement, 
they (i.e. the French public) will want to have done with the whole business.’ 


A. C. 


No. 288 


Memorandum by Mr. Roberts (Lugano)! 
[C 9556/49/18] 


LUGANO, December 13, 1928 


M. Rosso? handed me this morning the attached paper which purports to 
be asummary of the attitude of the Italian Gov[ernmen]t regarding German 
reparations as outlined by M. Grandi in his conversation with the Secretary 
of State.3 M. Rosso said that before leaving Lugano M. Grandi asked that 
this record should be communicated to the Sec. of State.* 

W. RoBeErtTs 


1 This memorandum by Mr. Roberts, an assistant to the British Delegate to the League 
of Nations, was entered on the Foreign Office file on December 19. 

2 Head of the League of Nations Office in the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

3 See No. 295. 

4 Sir A. Chamberlain minuted on December 13: “This substantially represents what M. 
Grandi said to me. I gathered that Italy would probably agree to any settlement which did 
not reduce her proportion. A.C. 13.12.’ 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 288 


Note communicated by Signor Rosso 


Confidential 


We set forth our requirements regarding German reparations in our 
memorandum of Nov. the 1ath.:5 


a) sufficient payments to cover our debts liabilities; 
5) compensation for our expenses for war damages. 


We explained that we were ready to reduce our compensation for war 
damages in relation to the attitude the other Powers will take in this regard. 

We understand that our position and Great Britain’s are thus similar. 

We have no rigid thesis regarding Germany’s annuities. On the contrary we 
are in favour of fixing the German debt at a moderate figure; thus helping the 
cause of peace and reconstruction. The point is however how to harmonize 
this attitude with the minimum of our requirements as above indicated. 

We desire to draw Great Britain’s attention to this very important point. 

We are convinced that a solution is possible. The sum involved cannot be, 
in any case, but relatively small; while a general settlement implies such large 
figures and such vast arrangements and operations, that the proper means to 
solve this point are certainly available. 

We venture to think that this point might present itself in the case of Great 
Britain also. 

We do not think that it would be advisable that the experts should go so 
far as to approach the fixing of the German debt, without this particular 
aspect of the problem being considered and actually solved. 

Dec. roth 1928—VII. 


5 The reference was presumably to the memorandum communicated by Signor 
Bordonaro on November 15: see No. 206, note 2. 


No. 289 


Earl Granville (Brussels) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received December 14, 2.15 p.m.) 


No. 46 Telegraphic [C 9375/49/18] 


BRUSSELS, December 14, 1928, 1.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 51 crossed my telegram No. 45.! 

Although I realise that the latter cannot change your decision, I venture 
to await further instructions. As the Belgian government only communicated 
their proposal to me when I called on my own initiative two if not three days 
after communication with Paris and did not actually ask me to submit it to 
you though I said of course I should do so, is it necessary for us to assume the 
onus of refusing it? After receipt of your telegram No. 167 to Paris? Monsieur 


1 Nos. 285 and 286 respectively. 2 No. 284. 
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Poincaré will presumably inform them at once that their formula cannot be 
accepted. 


No. 290 


Memorandum by Mr. Sargent! 
[C 9224/27/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 14, 1928 


There seems so little concrete evidence to show that the danger of the 
Anschluss has recently become any more real or imminent than it has been 
for the last 10 years, that one is led to suppose that the French must have 
some other motive for working up this agitation on the subject at the present 
time. It looks very much as though they may be planning to link it up with 
the question of evacuation. 

If so the Germans have fallen into the trap, for the Chancellor, provoked 
no doubt by M. Briand’s remarks, has now definitely stated that there is no 
Austrian nation, and that the movement in Germany for union with Austria 
would be continued—see cutting from the Times attached*—this no doubt 
will be duly exploited in Paris. 

O. G. SARGENT 


1 This minute was written in connection with Vienna despatch No. 320 of December 6 
(not printed) in which Sir E. Phipps reported that M. Briand’s remarks concerning the 
Anschluss during the debate in the French Chamber on December 4 (see No. 261, note 2) 
had passed unnoticed in Vienna. 

2 The attached cutting from The Times of December 14, 1928, p. 13, relating to Herr 
Miiller’s speech in Berlin on December 12 is not printed. Herr Miller also emphasized 
German views on reparations and the evacuation of the Rhineland and of the Saar. 


No. 291 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Earl Granville (Brussels) 
No. 52 Telegraphic [C 9375/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 17, 1928, 12 noon 


Your telegrams Nos. 45 and 46! (of 13th and 14th December. Proposed 
Experts’ Committee on Reparations). 

You should give the Belgian government no encouragement to think that 
we will support them. We are not prepared to accept their proposal and we 
have reason to believe that it will be equally inacceptable to the Italians. It 
seems to us to restrict altogether too much the scope of the Committee which 
should be free to deal with the reparation problem in allits aspects. The interests 
of the Belgian government are, in this matter, broadly speaking the same as 
those of the French government, whose formula seems to us adequately to 

1 Nos. 286 and 289 respectively. 
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safeguard all their legitimate interests. We, for our part, are prepared to 
accept the terms as proposed by the French government and the Italians 
willalsoaccept them. We hope therefore that this formula will now be accepted 
by the Belgian government; apart from that government’s views general 
agreement has now been reached upon it. 

Repeated to Paris (by bag) No. 168. 


No. 292 
Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
[C 9411/969/18] 
Copy 
Private and Personal. FOREIGN OFFICE, December 18, 1928 


My dear Tyrrell, 

I thought Briand looking, at Lugano, very much better than I had seen him 
for a long time. I wish I could give an equally good account of Stresemann, 
but I fear that he is a very sick man and his spirits and temper both 
showed something of the despondency and irritability caused by his illness. 
It is, however, the practice of the German Delegation always to profess the 
greatest despondency about the outlook. They refused to be any thing but 
pessimistic up to the last moment at Locarno and they repeat these tactics at 
every gathering. I say tactics, for though it is partly due to temperament, it is, 
I think, also in part a deliberately chosen weapon. On this occasion, however, 
Stresemann certainly was very gloomy at first; as one of the French 
Delegation put it, Briand has to undertake a psychological cure every time he 
meets him and Briand set himself assiduously to work that cure on the 
present occasion. You will get, if you have not already received, a copy ofa 
memorandum! in which I have summarised the result of our separate and 
joint interviews. 

Our principal conversation was, of course, very confidential and we desire 
to say as little as possible about the diplomatic conversations which we intend 
to initiate when the experts have got to work. But you will see that the im- 
pression that I derived from our conversation a trois was unexpectedly favour- 
able. Stresemann at least abandoned his non possumus attitude and showed 
signs of a willingness to try and get round the difficulties which the Germans 
have raised. Briand on the other hand is obviously anxious for a complete 
liquidation and, as I say in my memorandum, gave me the impression for the 
first time that he would be in a position to secure it. What, therefore, I want 
you to do is in the first place to take any suitable opportunities of impressing 
on Briand himself, on Berthelot and even on Poincaré how impatient British 
public opinion is becoming about the occupation. Not only are the whole 
Liberal and Labour Parties openly advocating evacuation and attacking me 
for not at once securing it or at least withdrawing the British contingent, 
but in a very large section of the best conservative opinion an equal impatience 


1 See No. 287. 
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is shown. I have held the fort so far and I am still ready to do all I can to 
wring from the Germans some concession to French feeling in the matter of 
the Commission of Verification and Conciliation; but my position becomes 
daily more difficult and unless the French show a really conciliatory 
disposition it may well become impossible. 

But if we press the French it is not less necessary that we should press the 
Germans. They are, as I told von Schubert, the most difficult nation to help 
in the world; they were always, I said, undoing the work of conciliation 
which I had laboriously built up and raising unnecessary difficulties in the 
way of those like Briand and myself who really wanted to reach an early and 
friendly solution. When therefore you see Hoesch I hope you will put this 
side of the case to him. You might tell him confidentially that I have come 
back convinced that Briand was anxious to liquidate all outstanding diffi- 
culties and to bring the Rhineland occupation to an end and that, as I have 
said, I had for the first time the impression that he felt the French public was 
now in a mood which, with help from the German side might make this 
possible. Press upon Hoesch that that help must be given and that the 
realisation of the German hope, which I share, that the occupation may be 
quickly terminated, depends on the readiness of the Germans in some form or 
another to devise a method less cumbrous than that of the League for settling 
any difficulties or disputes that arise in regard to the demilitarisation of the 
Rhineland. 

Briand, as you will see from my memorandum, has promised to submit in 
writing his ideas upon this subject. My own mind tends not to the formal 
appointment of a Commission sitting permanently, least of all a Commission 
sitting in the Rhineland, but to the nomination of individuals who, at the 
request of any party, would at once meet to ascertain the facts, if necessary 
by a visit to the spot, and in any case to seek agreement among the parties in 
place of referring the difficulty to an external authority. I think something of 
this kind ought to be possible and should be acceptable alike to Germans 
and French; but I have not yet defined my ideas so closely to either of them. 
I do not want to make a proposal which might be accepted by the Germans 
and rejected by the French and have, therefore, held this idea in reserve for 
use if in the course of the negotiations we come near enough together for it 
to be likely to be accepted by both sides. 

My wife joins me in all good wishes to Lady Tyrrell, Ann? and yourself 
for your first Christmas in the Embassy and for the year which lies in front of 
us. 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


2 Presumably Miss Anne Tyrrell. 
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No. 293 


Record of a conversation between Mr. Selby and M. Massiglt at Lugano! 
[C 9628/969/18] 


While at Lugano I invited Monsieur Massigli to dine with me one evening. 
In the course of conversation I told Monsieur Massigli that the French atti- 
tude in regard to the evacuation of the Rhineland still somewhat puzzled me. 
I said that I fully realised that it was not possible at the present stage, for 
the purpose of publicity, to go beyond the agreement which had been reached 
at Geneva in September. At the same time it would be of interest for me to 
know what was Monsieur Massigli’s view as regards prospects, as he knew 
the immense importance which was attached by the British public opinion to 
securing the early evacuation of the Rhineland. 

Monsieur Massigli replied that he thought that if the Experts’ Committee 
went well it might be possible to effect the evacuation of the second zone 
slightly before the date stipulated for in the Treaty of Versailles, 1930. As 
regards the third zone, the procedure might be that one section would be 
evacuated first and a little later on another section and that thus the final 
evacuation might be dragged out for two or three years, which I understood 
from Monsieur Massigli was the time the French thought would be necessary 
from their point of view. I indicated to Monsicur Massigli that I did not think 
that such a programme would be convenient from the British point of view. 


1 Heading as on filed text which comprises two paragraphs without signature or date and 
was entered on the Foreign Office file on December 21. 


No. 294 


Earl Granville (Brussels) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received December 19, 9 a.m.) 


No. 47 Telegraphic [C' 9549/49/18] 


BRUSSELS, December 18, 1928, 8.5 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 52.! 

I have only just been able to see Minister for Foreign Affairs and told him 
frankly the substance of your telegram. He has heard nothing whatever 
official from Paris. He expressed impatience to get experts appointed and 
disappointment that so much time had already been lost in discussions, so I 
begged him to let me telegraph that, much as he hankered after his formula, 
he would consent to accept the last French formula in order to avoid further 
delay. He replied that he could not withdraw his proposal as it had been 
decided on by the whole Government and represented a point which all well- 
informed Belgian opinion considered of vital importance. He argued that 
Belgian formula could not possibly make any difficulty with Germans as it 


1 No. 291. 
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only barred discussion by experts of percentages, which were no business of 
the Germans; if other Allies considered it necessary to make any alteration 
in percentages, that was a matter for later discussion amongst themselves, 
and though Belgian Government would struggle to the last against any 
change, he could not object to such a discussion; but he did, and must, object 
to this proposed commission, containing German experts who had no interest 
in the matter, being allowed to discuss it. I told him I could not hold out the 
smallest hope of His Majesty’s Government accepting his formula, but he 
said he would not give way. He took credit for having resisted discussing 
any other point though he was not enamoured of some of them. 


No. 295 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
[F.0. 800/263] 


Private and Personal FOREIGN OFFICE, December 18, 1928 


My dear Graham, 

Whilst at Lugano I lunched with Paulucci! and met Grandi, but I did not 
get much opportunity of talking with him on that occasion though he took 
the opportunity to assure my wife that the real object with which Mussolini 
had sent him was that he might see me. We met again therefore two days 
later in my room and on this occasion he offered explanations covering the 
larger part of Italy’s foreign policy. I say that he offered explanations, but 
in fact these explanations wore rahter [sic] the aspect of excuses. He assured 
me once again that Italian policy was entirely peaceful. He reviewed in 
turn Italian relations with Albania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Turkey 
and Greece. As regards Albania he said that Italy was quite content now 
that the internal position had been stabilised with her aid and Italian policy 
covered no ulterior designs. He seemed doubtful whether the Pact of Rome 
between Italy and Yugoslavia would be renewed or was indeed worth 
renewing; but in any case there was a détente in their relations and Yugo- 
slavia had other things to think about at the present time. As regards Bulgaria 
and Hungary he observed that France had her alliances with the Little 
Entente? and asked why Italy should not cultivate friendly relations, though 
not intending to make any alliance, with these two countries. 

I thanked him for the explanations which he had offered and said there 
were just two observations which I wished to make. I certainly took no excep- 
tion to an effort on Italy’s part to establish friendly relations with Hungary 

! Marquess Paulucci de Caboli, an Italian citizen, was an Under Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations. 

2 i.e, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. The Franco- 
Czechoslovak treaty of alliance and friendship of January 25, 1924, and the Franco- 
Roumanian treaty of friendship of June 10, 1926, are printed respectively in British and 


Foreign State Papers, vol. 120, pp. 181-3, and vol. 125, pp. 582-5; for the treaty with the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State, see No. 184, note 1. 
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and Bulgaria but I thought that some words which Mussolini had let fall 
about alteration of frontiers were dangerous, for if that question were once 
raised there was another frontier nearer home which would certainly be 
called in question. Grandi evidently felt that his Chief had been indiscreet and 
practically said so. Italy he assured me had no idea of encouraging the 
revision of frontiers at the present time. 

My second observation was that I could not but regret that Italy had not 
joined in the representations which we made earlier in the year at Sofia as 
to the necessity of the Bulgarian Government dealing firmly with the murder- 
ous Macedonian revolutionary organisation.3 Grandi excused Italian policy 
on the ground that they feared that such a representation would have the 
appearance of being made at the instance of Belgrade. I replied that this was 
a mistake. I had been quite as insistant [sic] at Belgrade on the need for 
moderation and for restraint as I had at Sofia on the necessity of avoiding 
provocation, but on this particular occasion the great moderation shown by 
the Yugoslav Government had made me feel that it was all the more necessary 
to speak plainly at Sofia. I repeated that I was sorry that Italy had not 
associated herself with our démarche, for it could not be in the interest of any 
of us to palliate or connive at political murder. Grandi showed that he 
perfectly understood my meaning. 

As Grandi again spoke of the dilatoriness of the French in their negotiations 
I took upon myself to tell him very confidentially that I had heard from you* 
that the French Ambassador had returned to Rome with a proposal about 
the Tripoli frontier which he himself at any rate believed would be acceptable 
toRome. I myself knew nothing of the character of the proposal but said that 
I mentioned this in great confidence to him since the Ambassador had told 
you that he thought the atmosphere was at the moment too troubled in 
consequence of the verdict of the Nardini case5 for him to approach Mussolini 
successfully, and I was afraid lest a new misunderstanding should arise 
because Mussolini expected to receive a proposal and the Ambassador thought 
him not yet ready to consider it. I therefore made this communication to 
Grandi, in the strictest confidence that he should not allow my name to 
appear, in order that Mussolini or he might invite the Ambassador to open 
his bag. Grandi thanked me warmly for having given him this hint. 

Finally Grandi told me that it would in fact have been quite possible for 
the Italian Government to accept the Franco-British Agreement on Naval 
Limitation as the basis ofa discussion at Geneva, but that they did not dare thus 
to open up discussion of land armament until they had come nearer agree- 
ment with the French on that subject. In other words their relations with 
France were so delicate that they could not afford to embark on a discussion 
which might place France and Italy in antoganism [sic]; they therefore 


3 Cf. No. 160, note 7. 

4 Rome telegram No. 185 of December 8 is not printed. The gist of it is indicated below. 

S A verdict of manslaughter had recently been returned in the trial arising from the death 
on September 12, 1927, of Count Nardini, Italian Vice-Consul at Paris: see The Times, 
November 29, 1928, p. 13. 
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preferred to block the approach to that subject by feigning more disagree- 
ment than they really felt with our naval proposal. 

It is always a little difficult to decide how to treat so confidential a com- 
munication. I have thought it better on this occasion to inform you of its 
character by letter rather than to put my record into the form of a despatch. 
I always like you to know everything that passes between me and any represen- 
tative of the Italian Government so that you may understand any allusion 
to what was said and know exactly how we stand.® 

Lady Chamberlain joins me in all the good wishes which naturally rise to 
one’s thoughts at this season of the year. 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 

© In his reply of December 28 Sir R. Graham stated in particular: ‘I only wish that there 
were more opportunities of meetings between yourself and Mussolini, as such conversations 
do any amount of good. I do believe that Grandi is correct in stating that Italian policy is 
entirely peaceful, but his explanation of the Italian attitude regarding the Franco-British 
Naval Compromise seems to me rather thin and certainly does not excuse the official and 
unofficial campaign which was allowed to rage here on the subject. I am glad you gave 
Grandi a hint regarding the Franco-Italian conversations. I am always rather in doubt 
as to how far it is safe to go in the questions of Italo-Jugoslav and Italo-French negotiations, 
for the Italians are extremely touchy on both subjects and one may do more harm than good. 
So far I do not gather that Beaumarchais has re-started.’ 


No. 296 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
Nos. 450 and 451 Telegraphic [C 9561/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 19, 1928, 11 p.m. 


Proposed Experts’ Committee on German Reparations. 

In note! received here this morning French Embassy state that German 
Ambassador Paris informed M. Poincaré on December 17th that German 
government wanted no reply to their note of October goth? but asked, instead, 
for the publication of a communiqué setting out the agreement of the 
interested governments as to the steps to be taken to set up the Experts’ 
Committee. The communiqué and terms of reference for the Committee 
(texts of both of which are given in my immediately following telegram); 
had been approved by both French and German governments and also (as 
we have since ascertained) by Mr. Gilbert. 

French government enquire whether His Majesty’s Government agree 
also, and add that it was desired to publish communiqué simultaneously in 
the various countries on morning of December a2ist. Finally they beg that 
instructions be sent to you in sense described in communiqué. 

Texte du Communiqué. ‘Aprés avoir receuilli [sc] l’adhésion de tous les 
Gouvernements intéressés, M. Poincaré, Président du Conseil des Ministres, et 
M. Von Hoesch, Ambassadeur d’Allemagne a Paris, en examinant la question 


1 Not printed. 2 The enclosure in No. 198. 
3 i.e. the fourth and following paragraphs of the present document. 
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de la mise sur pied du Comité des Experts, prévu par la décision de Genéve, 
du 16 Septembre 1928,‘ relatif au réglement du probléme des Réparations, 
sont tombés d’accord sur ce qui sult: 

“y°/— I] est hautement désirable, dans l’intérét général, qu’outre les Experts 
a désigner par chacun des six Gouvernements ayant participé a la décision 
sus-mentionnée de Genéve, des ressortissants des Etats-Unis prennent égale- 
ment part aux travaux du Comité des Experts. 

‘9°/—- Le Comité devra, suivant exemple du premier Comité d’Experts 
qui fut institué en Novembre 1923, justifier de la composition d’experts 
indépendants jouissant d’une considération internationale et de l’autorité 
dans leur propre pays et n’étant pas liés par des instructions de leurs Gou- 
vernements. Le nombre des membres sera de deux pour chaque pays. II est 
cependant entendu qu’ils pourront s’adjoindre des suppléants. 

*3°/—- Le Comité se réunita [sic] provisoirement a Paris le plus tdt possible. 
La décision définitive sur le lieu ot il jugera utile de siéger lui restera reservée. 

“4°/— Le Comité recevra incessamment des six Gouvernements, conformé- 
ment a l’accord précité de Genéve, du 16 Septembre dernier, le mandat 
‘“‘d’élaborer des propositions pour un réglement complet et définitif du 
probléme des Réparations’’. Ces propositions devront comporter un réglement 
des obligations qui résultent des traités et accords existant entre l’Allemagne 
et les Puissances créanciéres. 

‘Le Comité adressera son rapport aux Gouvernements ayant participé a 
la décision de Genéve, ainsi qu’a la Commission des Réparations. 

‘5°/— En ce qui concerne la nomination des Experts, il sera procédé de 
manie€re suivante: 

‘Les Experts des Puissances créanciéres ayant participé a la décision de 
Genéve, scront dédignés [sic] par les Gouvernements de ces Puissances et 
nommés selon la convenance de ces Gouvernements ou par ceux-ci ou par la 
Commission des Réparations. 

‘Les Experts de l’Allemagne seront nommés par le Gouvernement Alle- 
mand, 

‘La Participation d’Experts américains sera assurée comme suit: Sir Esmé 
Howard, Ambassadeur d’Angleterre a Washington, doyen des Ambassadeurs 
y accrédités des six Puissances intéressées, s’adressera, au nom de ses col- 
légues, au Gouvernement Américain, lui demandera s’il est prét 4 consen- 
tir a ce que des experts ameéricains participent aux travaux du Comité 
envisagé et s'informera, en méme temps, si, le cas échéant, le Gouvernement 
de Washington est disposé a proposer des personnalités américaines. Si 
le Gouvernement Américain y consent, les personnalités proposées seront 
nommeées conjointement par la Commission des Réparations et le Gouverne- 
ment Allemand. Au cas ot le Gouvernement Américain préférerait laisser le 
choix aux Gouvernements des six Puissances intéressées, celles-ci se mettront 
d’accord sur le choix des personnalités américaines 4 inviter. Ces derniéres 
seront nommeées conjointement par la Commission des Réparations et le 
Gouvernement Allemand.’ 

4 See No. 161. 
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Texte du projet de mandat. ‘Les Gouvernements Allemand, Belge, Frangais, 
Britannique, Italien et Japonais, en donnant suite a la décision de Genéve, 
du 16 Septembre 1928, dans laquelle avait été convenue l’institution d’un 
Comité d’Experts financiers indépendants, ont da charger celui-ci d’élaborer 
des propositions pour un réglement complet et définitif du probléme des 
Réparations. Ces propositions devront comporter un réglement des obli- 
gations qui résultent des traités et accords existant entre l’Allemagne et les 
Puissances créanciéres. Le Comité devra adresser son Rapport aux Gouverne- 
ments ayant participé a la décision de Genéve, ainsi qu’a la Commission des 
Réparations.’ 


No. 297 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 171 Telegraphic [C 9561/49/18}? 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 19, 1928, 11.30 p.m. 


My telegram No. 170? (of December 19th: Proposed Experts Committee 
on German Reparations). 

Following from Chancellor of the Exchequer for Monsieur Poincaré: 

His Majesty’s Government are glad to note that an agreement has been 
reached between the French and the German governments about the out- 
standing questions relating to the appointment of the proposed Reparations 
Committee. For their part His Majesty’s Government readily agree to accept 
the revised terms of reference and the proposal to issue a communique instead 
of addressing a note to the German government. As regards the terms of the 
communiqué His Majesty’s Government concur in the draft proposed, sub- 
ject to the following reserve: 

It appears to His Majesty’s Government most inadvisable to include the 
final paragraph dealing with the method of approaching the United States 
government, in the communiqué, as it might easily be interpreted as dis- 
courteous to the United States government. His Majesty’s Government think 
it essential to approach the United States government and to obtain their 
views before publishing any detailed announcement as to the method of 
appointment of American experts and they note that the French government 
have now suggested this. But in any case His Majesty’s Government would 
suggest that the final paragraph of the French text (from ‘La participation 
d’Experts americains’ to the end) should be replaced by a brief formula such 
as “Steps are being taken to ascertain the best means of securing the partici- 
pation of American members.’ In this form the communiqué could be issued 
as soon as it is approved by the six governments and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be ready as soon as they have been informed that the other 

1 The present text is an amended version of the telegram despatched at 2.20 p.m. on 


December 20. 
2 Not printed. This telegram transmitted to Paris the text of M. de Fleuriau’s note of 
December 19, the draft communiqué and the draft terms of reference: see No. 296. 
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governments concerned agree, to instruct Sir Esme Howard to make the 
démarche proposed at Washington. 
Repeated to Washington No. 456 and Brussels.3 


3 Lord Granville had stated in his telegram No. 49 of 1.31 p.m. on December 19: ‘I think 
Belgian Government are likely to accept this new proposal [i.e. that referred to in No. 296] 
as a Satisfactory solution of the difficult position caused for them by our and Italian refusal 
to support their formula [see No. 276].” He added in his immediately following telegram 
of 4.25 p.m. that day that M. Hymans had ‘just telephoned that he was instructing the 
Belgian Ambassador in Paris to accept latest French proposal’. 


No. 298 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 27) 
No. 972 [C 9686/3955/18] 


BERLIN, December 19, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that, on the 11th of December, the ratification 
of the Geneva Protocol proscribing gas warfare’ came before the Reichstag 
and led to a dramatic intervention on the part of the Communist Party. As I 
understand that reports of this debate have reached England and led to 
questions in the House of Commons, I transmit to you herewith the official 
account? of the proceedings as they appeared in the ‘Deutsche Reichsan- 
seiger [Reichsanzeiger]’ of the 12th of December. 

2. I would add that, on hearing of the incident in the Reichstag, I con- 
sulted Colonel Gosset, the Military Expert attached to this Embassy. Colonel 
Gosset stated that, as he has frequently reported, there is reason to suppose 
that secret stores of poison gas exist in this country and that certain factories 
are still employed in the manufacture of gas shells. Colonel Gosset was of 
Opinion, however, that it would not be possible or desirable to raise the matter 
with the German authorities on the strength of a Communist demonstration 
in the Reichstag. In the present condition of the control question, it is useless 
to suppose that ex-Allied Governments will obtain satisfaction or even 
information in respect of incidental violations for which they are unable to 
produce incontrovertible and independent proof. The disarmament clauses 
of the Treaty and the system of control have enabled the former Allied 
Powers to keep Germany in a condition of armament subjection for a period 
of ten years. It is to be hoped that the maintenance of the disarmament 
clauses will in future, and for many years, enable the Western Powers to 
secure that Germany shall not be able to arm either on sea, on land or in the 
air to such an extent as shall tempt her to risk the dangers of offensive warfare. 


1 This protocol of June 17, 1925, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 126, 
PPp- 324-5; 

2 Not printed. For an account of this incident during this debate, when Communist mem- 
bers placed a bomb on the table of the Reichstag, see The Times, December 13, 1928, p. 13. 

3 Of Versailles. 
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It is probable even that the disabilities now placed upon Germany will, in 
future, be sufficiently operative as severely to hamper her during the first 
weeks of any campaign. I do not think, however, that there is any respon- 
sible authority who would seriously contend that it is to-day within the power 
of the ex-Allies to secure anything more than the armament conditions which 
I have indicated above; and I consider that the time has come when we 
should face this fact clearly, and should admit, if only to ourselves, that it is 
not now sensible to imagine that we have the power, as distinct from the right, 
of either proving any but the most flagrant violations of the disarmament 
clauses or of enforcing an observance of any but our most vital requirements. 

3. The attitude of the German Foreign Office towards the Communist 
intervention is characteristic of the sort of replies which we should receive 
were we to take official action in the matter. In answer to private enquiries 
made of them by a member of my staff, they stated that the contentions of 
the Communist Party were devoid of any substance, and that the reason why 
the German Government had not published an official denial of these alle- 
gations was simply that they did not wish to attribute to the phantasies of the 
Communist Party an importance which these fabrications should not, for 
any reasonable person, possess. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 299 
Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
[C' 9411/969/18) 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, December 19, 1928 


My dear Rumbold, 

I enclose a copy of a letter which I have sent to Tyrrell.’ You will also 
receive a copy of the memorandum? to which it refers; together they will tell 
you everything of importance that passed between Stresemann and me at 
Lugano and will show you the impressions which I formed. 

I may be deceiving myself and certainly I do not wish to under-rate the 
difficulties in our path, but as I have said in these papers, I derived from 
Briand’s conversation and general attitude the impression that he now felt 
that, in the conditions named by him, he would be able to secure the very 
early evacuation of the Rhineland, provided always that the German 
Government will help us by making some concession about ‘constatation et 
conciliation’ after 1935 and provided that we can prevent a renewal of the 
polemics which have lately disturbed our relations. If you think it well to do 
so, I should have no objection to your telling Stresemann or Schubert when 
you see them that this was my opinion and asking whether Stresemann had 
received the same impression from the interview at which he and I were both 


1 No. 292. 2 No. 287. 
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present and from Briand’s private conversations with him. If I am right, it 
will be an immense and perhaps an irreparable misfortune if there is any 
recrudescence of such speeches as that which the Chancellor recently made.? 
It is such outbursts at the most inopportune moment that make me almost 
despair of being able to help the Germans. Anything more calculated than 
that speech to prevent any good result following from our meeting at Lugano 
it would be difficult to imagine. The Chancellor seems to have said everything 
that could harden German opinion against any concession and excite the 
fears of France and her Allies. My own opinion Is that the Germans now have 
it in their power to secure an early evacuation and that if the opportunity is 
lost it will be their own fault and I shall be driven to say so. 

I was very much annoyed to get a message from Stresemann on the last day 
but one of our meeting, that he had undertaken to give the “Baltimore Sun’ an 
account of the German view of their treaty right to evacuation, thus renewing 
the controversy which we here had been trying to put to rest. I let my annoy- 
ance be clearly seen, with the result that Stresemann explained that he had 
to answer an interpellation on the subject in the Reichstag in January and 
had thought that if he gave this statement to the American newspaper, he 
could then deal much more summarily with the matter in debate. He offered 
however not to make a press statement if I preferred that his full statement 
should be made in the Reichstag. I was not prepared to take the responsi- 
bility of making such a request and I therefore said that if he thought he 
could dispose of the matter more quietly through the press than in Parliament, 
I accepted his decision, but I hoped that he would at least wait a few days 
and not give out his statement from Lugano, as that would undo whatever 
good we had accomplished during our meeting. I must say that I thought 
his excuse very thin and his attitude unhelpful. However, one must make 
some allowance for the state of his health, which makes him both despondent 
and irritable. I see some suggestions in the French press that his fiery out- 
burst against Zaleski* was artificial, but no-one who was present could really 
suppose that this was the case. As Zaleski’s statement proceeded he went 
absolutely white and it was clear to any observer that his passion was un- 
controlled. Fortunately the translation gave him a little time for reflection, 
though even then his outburst was quite unnecessarily violent. Incidentally, 
I may add, he used a most dangerous phrase to the effect that there was little 
difference between love of one’s former country and high treason. Briand 
and IJ pointed out to him how dangerous this expression was, and begged him 
to alter it in the stenographic report. It really justifies Polish suspicions of the 
Volksbund and of its Chiefs, and placed a weapon in Zaleski’s hands which 
he will know how to use on a future occasion. 

By the way, I see it stated in some French newspaper that Zaleski’s state- 
ment had been submitted to me beforehand. This is quite untrue. He told me 


3 See No. 290, note 2. 

4 The reference was to Dr. Stresemann’s speech on December 15 in reply to the preceding 
speech by M. Zaleski criticising the activities of the German Volksbund in Upper Silesia: 
see League of Nations Official Journal, January 1929, pp. 68-70. 
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that he had thought of making a statement and asked my advice. I declined 
to advise, but said that if I were in his place I should not make a statement 
at the table on this occasion but should address a private and personal appeal 
to Dr. Stresemann to prevent his colleagues stirring up mischief from across 
the frontier. Though formally refusing to give advice, this was in fact giving 
it and, as you will see, it was advice not to do what Zaleski did. Briand and 
the French were very angry with Zaleski as he had given them no indication 
of his intentions, which he was doubly bound to do on this occasion, because 
Briand was not only an Ally, but President of the Council. We all thought 
that Briand handled a most difficult and dangerous situation with the greatest 
skill and tact. 
Yours sincerely, 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 300 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 459 Telegraphic [C 9561/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 20, 1928, 12.50 p.m. 


My telegram to Paris No. 171.! 

Passage in second sentence [?of second paragraph] of Chancellor of 
Exchequer’s message to the effect that French government now suggest 
approaching United States government before publication of communiqué 
refers to a subsequent French proposal namely that, in order not to offend 
American susceptibilities, your proposed démarche to the State Department 
should precede the publication of the communiqué. If however communiqué 
is amended as suggested in our telegram No. 171 there would no longer seem 
to be the same need for approaching the State Department before publication. 

Repeated to Brussels No. 54 and Paris No. 173. 


t No. 297. 


No. 301 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 174 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 9561/49/18 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 20, 1928, 4.4 p.m. 


My telegram No. 171! (of December 19th: proposed Experts’ Committee 
on German reparations). 

Following from Sir Warren Fisher: 

In case last sentence of our telegram No. 171 1s not quite clear I would 
explain that our view is that if the communiqué is amended in the manner 


™ No. 297. 
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proposed, it cannot offend American susceptibilities and could therefore be 
issued (as soon as the six governments have agreed) without waiting for Sir 
E. Howard to make his démarche, which would be bound to cause a delay 
which we are anxious to avoid. 

We would propose therefore that communiqué as amended should be 
issued as soon as the six governments agree and that Sir E. Howard (if the 
other governments also agree to this) should communicate the text officially 
to the State Department and use it as a peg on which to hang his questions 
as to American participation. He could do this just before issue of the 
communiqué or as soon as possible after issue; but in no case should the 
communiqué be delayed. 

Repeated to Washington No. 462 and Brussels No. 56 in ‘R’. 


No. 302 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 22) 


No. 2094 [C' 9650/394/18] 
PARIS, December 20, 1928 


His Majesty’s representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit here- 
with copy of a note from the Ambassadors’ Conference to the German 
Ambassador in Paris, dated the 16th December, 1928, respecting the military 
experts at Berlin. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 302 
Note from M. Cambon to Herr von Hoesch (Paris) 


CONFERENCE DES AMBASSADEURS, PARIS, le 16 décembre 1928 
M. Il’Ambassadeur, 

Par lettre du 20 aoat 1928,! la Conférence des Ambassadeurs, soucieuse de 
hater le départ des experts attachés aux Ambassades et Légations a Berlin 
pour le réglement des questions laissées en suspens lors du retrait de la 
Commission de Controle, avait prié votre Excellence de faire connaitre a son 
Gouvernement les conditions dans lesquelles il lui paraissait possible de 
mettre fin par anticipation a la mission de ces experts. 

A la date du 20 octobre, M. Rieth a bien voulu adresser a la conférence 
la réponse du Gouvernement allemand.? La conférence a été heureuse de 
constater que celui-ci se rendait compte de l’effort de conciliation dont 
témoignai[en]t les propositions qui lui avaient été communiquées et que, de 
son coté, il affirmait sa bonne volonté et son désir d’aboutir. Elle était donc 
fondée a espérer que l’examen des résultats pratiques obtenus depuis l’envoi 


1 The enclosure in No. 133. 2 The enclosure in No. 191. 
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de la note du 20 aoit ferait apparaitre une amelioration sensible de la situa- 
tion: la réalité ne répond pas a cet espoir, et, sauf sur un point dont il sera 
question plus loin, il n’apparait pas que des mesures aient été prises ou en- 
visagées qui soient de nature a hater le moment ou, comme le souhaitaient 
les Gouvernements représentés a la conférence, leurs experts pourraient étre 
retirés. 

1. La lettre du 20 aoiat signalait d’abord quatre questions qui paraissaient 
pouvoir étre réglées a trés bréve échéance et, en tout cas, a une date qui ne 
devrait pas dépasser le 1° octobre. 

De ces quatre questions, une seulement, celle qui concerne la mise a jour 
des dossiers des fortifications cétiéres et de la Place de Wilhelmshaven, a pu 
étre réglée par la remise de ces dossiers aux experts, mais, tant en ce qul 
concerne l’instruction donnée aux officiers d’Etat-Major qu’au sujet des 
réglements d’instructions de la Reichswehr et du réglement des transports 
par chemins de fer, aucun changement ne s’est produit dans la situation. 

2. La lettre du 20 aout examinait, d’autre part, dans un large esprit de 
conciliation, la question de la police. Elle acceptait de donner satisfaction a 
certaines demandes formulées par le Gouvernement allemand, notamment 
en ce qui concerne le logement dans d’anciennes casernes transformées des 
policiers3 en service individuel et s’était efforcée de réduire dans toute la 
mesure du possible le nombre des questions qui devaient étre réglées avant le 
départ des experts. 

Les Gouvernements représentés a la conférence ont le regret de constater 
que la situation est aujourd’hui la suivante: 


(1.) Les trois Etats qui n’étaient pas encore en régle le 20 aoat au point de 
vue des mesures législatives 4 prendre pour assurer la réorganisation 
de la police, conformément aux principes sur lesquels Paccord a été 
antérieurement établi, n’ont encore soumis aux experts aucun projet; 

(2.) En ce qui concerne les mesures administratives destinées 4 donner 
aux lois de police leur application pratique dans un certain nombre 
d’Etats que la note du 20 aot énumérait, si quelques projets ont été 
communiqués, ils sont tout a fait incomplets et ont soulevé, de la part 
des experts, de nombreuses objections; 

(3.) En ce qui concerne la réduction et la répartition des effectifs de police, 
Ja conférence ignore si les opérations en cours seront terminées le 
31 décembre 1928; 

(4.) Quant aux réglements d’instruction qui doivent servir de modéle aux 
différents Etats et qui, par conséquent, doivent étre soumis a l’appro- 
bation expresse des experts, seuls quelques-uns ont été communiqués. 
Ces documents ne répondant pas aux conditions fixées par les arrange- 
ments antérieurs intervenus avec le Gouvernement allemand, les 
experts ont dij demander que des compléments et modifications y 
fussent apportés. 


3 In the draft of this note (see No. 256, note 5) the preceding nine words read ‘le 
casernement des policiers’. 
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3. La question de laliénation ou de la vente des anciens établissements 
militaires a fait Pobjet d’une proposition nouvelle du Gouvernement alle- 
mand; celui-ci demande a la conférence de ne pas considérer chaque 
batiment isolément, mais de chercher une solution pour l’ensemble d’un 
groupe de batiments interdépendants. 

Soucieux de témoigner a nouveau des sentiments dont ils n’ont cessé de 
s’Inspirer dans ces négociations, les Gouvernements représentés a la con- 
férence, qui auraient pu cependant s’en tenir aux termes des accords antéri- 
curement intervenus, n’ont pas voulu écarter cette suggestion. Aprés avoir 
soumise a une étude attentive, ils ont Vhonneur de proposer au Gouverne- 
ment allemand la solution suivante: 


(a.) En ce qui concerne les casernes, les Gouvernements représentés a 
la conférence ne font pas d’objections a ce que les tranformations 
visent ensemble des batiments (sans qu’il soit question de leur 
appliquer un type rigide de transformation), mais sous réserve que les 
locaux d’un usage collectif (tels que cuisines, latrines, lavabos, écuries) 
soient détruits, que les chambres de grandes dimensions soient trans- 
formées pour un usage individuel, que les cours ou terrains d’exercice 
attenant aux casernes soient aliénés; 

(b.) En ce qui concerne les camps d’instruction, les champs de tir et les 
terrains d’exercice, lesdits Gouvernements demandent la disparition 
des organisations spéciales (baraquements, adductions d’eau, buttes 
de tir, &c.) et la vente des terrains; 

(c.) Quant aux autres établissements (bureaux, hdpitaux, docks, &c.), les 
Gouvernements alliés demandent simplement leur aliénation. 


Tous les établissements visés aux clauses (a), (b) et (c) ci-dessus devront 
étre transformés ou aliénés avant le 1° avril 1932. 

C’est sur cette base que pourrait étre établi le programme qui doit étre 
arrété avant le retrait des experts. 

Il reste entendu que, a la fin de chaque année budgéetaire (31 mars 1929, 
31 mars 1930, &c.), le Gouvernement allemand remettra aux Gouvernements 
représentés a la conférence la liste des établissements transformés ou aliénés. 
A cette liste devront étre joints pour les établissements visés aux alinéas 
(a) et (b) ci-dessus le plan de ces établissements avant et aprés transformation, 
que ces établissements aient été conservés par le Gouvernement allemand ou 
vendus par ses soins. 

4. Le Gouvernement allemand a cru devoir s’étonner des inquiétudes que 
manifestait la conférence au sujet de l’activité de certaines associations telles 
que la Stahlhelm. II serait facile a la conférence, si le Gouvernement alle- 
mand le désirait, de lui préciser les raisons qui motivent ses inquiétudes.* 
Il reste, en tout cas, que le Gouvernement allemand a le devoir de veiller a 
Pobservation scrupuleuse des engagements qu’il a pris dans ce domaine. 

5. La lettre du 20 aotit signalait, enfin, les doutes qu’éprouvaient les 
Gouvernements représentés a la conférence touchant la dissolution d’organi- 


4 The preceding sentence did not appear in the draft. 
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sations telles que le Grenzschutz de Prusse orientale. Sans rouvrir une 
discussion a cet égard, elle se bornait a demander au Gouvernement allemand 
de donner |’assurance précise qu’il n’existe et qu’il n’existera, sur ses diverses 
frontiéres, aucune activité militaire illicite, aucun organisme territorial, non 
plus qu’aucun dépot d’armes ou de matériel en dehors de ceux qui ont été 
expressément autorisés d’accord avec la Commission militaire de Controle. 

La réponse du 20 octobre se borne a renvoyer la conférence a la note 
verbale du 17 mai 19275 et aux discussions qui l’ont suivie, discussions qul, 
d’aprés votre Gouvernement, auraient apporté la clarté sur ce sujet. 

La conférence doit observer que la note verbale précitée se référe unique- 
ment a des événements de 1921. Or, des discussions ou des débats publics qui 
ont eu lieu en Allemagne méme ainsi que des informations de la presse alle- 
mande qui n’ont jamais été démenties officiellement, tendent a établir que, 
postérieurement a l’année 1921, des organisations illicites aux termes du 
traité® ont existé sur la frontiére orientale allemande. C’est pour avoir a ce 
sujet les apaisements qu’elle était fondée a réclamer que la conférence 
demandait au Gouvernement allemand la déclaration ci-dessus rapportée. 
Cette déclaration ne figure pas dans la lettre de M. Rieth. La conférence 
constate, cependant, qu’aux termes de cette lettre, le Gouvernement allemand 
se déclara 4 nouveau résolu a observer scrupuleusement toutes les obligations 
de désarmement qui lui incombent en vertu de la Partie V du traité. La 
conférence prend acte de cette déclaration, qui est incompatible avec l’exis- 
tence des organisations auxquelles il a été fait allusion plus haut: elle en 
conclut que s’il existe éventuellement de telles organisations, il incombe au 
Gouvernement allemand de prendre, pour les dissoudre, les mesures néces- 
saires. 

Dans le désir qui les animait de mettre fin le plus tét possible a la mission 
de leurs experts, les Gouvernements représentés a la conférence avaient 
envisagé certaines verifications et constatations sur place. Le Gouvernement 
allemand a cru devoir s’en émouvoir, en méconnaissant, d’ailleurs, ]’étendue 
et la portée des mesures envisagées. I] apparait a la conférence que, dans la 
situation qui résulte de l’exposé contenu dans la présente lettre, une dis- 
cussion nouvelle a cet égard serait sans objet. 

Veuillez, &c., 
J. GaMBON 


5 See No. 191, note 3. 
6 The Treaty of Versailles. 
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No. 303 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 27) 
No. 976 [N 6082/468/55] 


BERLIN, December 20, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that I called on Herr von Schubert this 
morning partly with a view to hearing from him his impressions of the recent 
Council Meeting at Lugano. 

2. After some remarks about the climate at Lugano, Herr von Schubert 
at once began to talk of the unfortunate passage of arms between Herr 
Stresemann and Monsieur Zaleski which had taken place at the close of the 
meeting of the Council. He said that nobody could have anticipated that 
there would be such a disagreeable scene at the Council Meeting. He had 
entered the Council room a few minutes before the Council Meeting when 
M. Zaleski had informed him that he would be ‘compelled’ to raise the 
question of the activities of the Deut[s]cher Volksbund in Upper Silesia. 
Herr von Schubert had tried to dissuade M. Zaleski from doing this, saying 
that such a proceeding would certainly call forth a reply from Herr Strese- 
mann and thus lead to an undesirable polemical discussion. That was all that 
had passed between M. Zaleski and himself and there was no truth in the 
statements subsequently published in the Polish press that he had been made 
acquainted beforchand by M. Zaleski with the terms of the latter’s statement. 
He added that he was quite ready to believe that M. Zaleski had acted 
‘under compulsion’. 

3. The Council had then proceeded to business. It had reviewed various 
cases in Upper Silesia and Herr von Schubert was beginning to hope that 
M. Zaleski would not, after all, carry out his intention, when the Polish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs began to read his statement. Herr von Schubert 
admitted that he had never before seen Herr Stresemann so excited as he 
was at that moment. This excitement was bad for Herr Stresemann’s health. 
He granted that the language used by Herr Stresemann in his ex tempore 
reply had been very vigorous. He also paid a tribute to the manner in which 
M. Briand had handled the situation and added that three or four members 
of the Council had subsequently told him that they fully approved the way 
in which Herr Stresemann had replied to M. Zaleski. The one cause for 
satisfaction about the matter was that this incident would secure the con- 
sideration at the next Council of the whole question of minorities. 

4. I then mentioned to Herr von Schubert that I had only yesterday 
received a despatch from you showing that an amicable settlement had been 
reached with regard to the case of the nitrate factory at Chorzow! in Upper 


t The reference was evidently to Foreign Office despatch No. 1653 to Berlin of December 
17 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). ‘he documents relative to this settlement are 
printed in Publications of the Permanent Court of International Justice, Series A, No. 17, Septem- 
ber 13th, 1928, Collection of Judgements No. 13, case concerning the Factory at Chorzéw (Claim for 
Identity) (Merits) (Leyden, 1928). 
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Silesia which had recently given a good deal of trouble. I understood that 
this settlement had been arrived at largely through the intervention of a 
German, Herr Caro, and it seemed to me that, with a little goodwill on both 
sides, other questions in dispute between the Germans and the Poles might 
be settled in an equally amicable fashion. Herr von Schubert replied that, 
for his part, he would always do his best to try to effect an amicable settle- 
ment of questions of that kind which were at issue between the Germans 
and the Poles. He had some hope that Germany would reach a commercial 
agreement with Poland. But he then reverted to what he described as the 
policy of pin pricks pursued by the Polish authorities in Upper Silesia and 
maintained that the activities of the Deutscher Volksbund were perfectly 
legitimate and certainly did not amount to high treason against Poland. 

5. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 304 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 27) 
No. 977 [C 9688/969/18] 


BERLIN, December 20, 1928 
Sir, 

I told Herr von Schubert to-day that I had received an account! of your 
conversations with Monsieur Briand and Herr Stresemann at Lugano re- 
garding two, in particular, of the three subjects dealt with in the communi- 
qué issued at the end of the Council Meeting at Geneva. I said that I assumed 
that Herr Stresemann was well satisfied with what you and M. Briand had 
been able to tell him. Your conversation must at all events have cleared the 
air of any misunderstandings. 

2. Herr von Schubert, who I do not think has been kept fully informed of 
what passed between you, M. Briand and Herr Stresemann, said that your 
meeting had undoubtedly cleared the air, but he would not go much further 
than this. I mentioned what you and M. Briand had said regarding the 
proposed commission of verification and conciliation and the suggestions 
which you had made to Herr Stresemann in that connexion. This, however, 
only led to a somewhat violent outburst on the part of Herr von Schubert. 
Not only did he deny the necessity for any commission of the kind, since he 
said that the Rhineland was really an open book which anybody could read 
and nothing could be prepared there without attracting immediate notice, 
but he affirmed categorically that Germany would never agree to the 
functioning of any such commission after 1935. What more did the Allies 
want? There were guarantees provided for by the Locarno Treaty, there 


I See No. 287. 
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was the Kellogg Pact, and if Germany indulged in any suspicious activities 
after 1935 the matter could either be dealt with through the ordinary diplo- 
matic channel or else could be brought before the Council of the League. 
A commission of the kind contemplated would, besides, lead to industrial 
espionage and, in any event, create a permanent feeling of mistrust. I sug- 
gested that he was, perhaps, unnecessarily alarmed by the word ‘Commission’ 
but he was not in a frame of mind to listen to argument. 

3. From all this it was quite clear that Herr von Schubert was not well 
acquainted with what had transpired in your and M. Briand’s conversation 
with Herr Stresemann on the subject. He admitted, indeed, that Herr 
Stresemann had been tired after the Council Meetings in the mornings and 
the numerous conversations in the afternoons and that he had, therefore, 
had little opportunity for talking to him at Lugano. He added that Herr 
Stresemann would return to Berlin this afternoon and he would then have 
an opportunity of reviewing with his chief what had passed at Lugano. 


I have, &c., 
HoracE RuMBOLD 


No. 305 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 27) 
No. 450 [N 6088/8/55] 


WARSAW, December 20, 1928 
Sir, 

The Polish press has shown a considerable interest in the recent session of 
the Council of the League of Nations. As all sections of that press agree in 
regarding events at Lugano as an accurate, though possibly unintentional, 
reflection of German policy towards Poland, I have ventured to include a 
short summary of that policy, as it is generally interpreted at Warsaw. 

2. The decision of the Council in regard to the Polish—-Lithuanian dispute! 
has been received, on the whole, with cheerful resignation. The semi-official 
papers, in particular, point out that in referring the matter to the Communi- 
cations and Transit Committee and not, as was expected, to a committee of 
experts, the Council has skilfully avoided further trouble with M. Walde- 
maras, who might have opposed the second decision whereas the first could 
be passed without reference to him. Moreover the Communications Com- 
mittee is due to meet in February, which means that the Council will be able 
to take the matter up again in March. Such criticism as there has been is 
directed against the tardiness of League procedure, which is held to prove 
either that the Council is powerless to settle the question at all or that it is 
unwilling to risk losing the affections of one of its most powerful members by 
doing so. 


1 For this decision of December 14, see League of Nations Official Journal, January 1920, 
Pp. 44-46. 
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3. The Volksbund incident? has aroused more feeling and with the excep- 
tion of the ‘Robotnik’, the organ of the Socialist opposition, the whole of the 
Press unites in supporting the views expressed by M. Zaleski. Herr Strese- 
mann’s remarks on the possible connexion between patriotism and high 
treason, though admittedly delivered as an angry retort, are thought to reflect 
all the more clearly the inward conviction of many Germans with regard to 
‘das Deutschtum’ in foreign lands. A discussion on the comparative treatment 
of Polish and German minorities in Germany and Poland, with special 
reference to education, had already been started in the Polish press by the 
appearance of the new Prussian law regarding Polish minority schools; it was 
generally held that the law was liberal only in appearance, since every kind 
of unofficial pressure was being brought to bear on the Polish minority, 
which consisted almost entirely of poor and uninfluential people, in order to 
discourage petitions for the opening of new minority schools. 

4. It 1s impossible to read through the press comment on events at Lugano 
without being struck by the profound uneasiness which haunts even the 
most optimistic articles. The triviality of M. Waldemaras and Herr Strese- 
mann’s outburst of temper may in themselves seem of passing significance, 
but the Poles cannot help reflecting that, even though M. Waldemaras has 
become an international figure of fun, the Lithuanian frontier dispute is 
allowed to remain unsettled, a commercial handicap and a political danger, 
while Herr Stresemann’s contemptuous reference to Polish Upper Silesia 
and his defence of the Volksbund are evidences of an ill-will capable of 
powerful and aggressive action. 

5. To Polish eyes Berlin is the source of Poland’s worst international 
troubles. Without Germany Lithuania, or rather M. Waldemaras, could 
not continue to maintain before the League a case so pitiably threadbare. 
The recent Commercial Treaty? between the two countries has confirmed 
the suspicion. M. Waldemaras obsessed by his monomania, has thrown his 
country open to the economic control of Germany, a sacrifice which appears 
to have been doubtfully received even in Lithuania itself, where there is fear 
of economic penetration by German colonists. Two principal motives are 
attributed to German policy in this region. One is the desire to keep one 
stretch of Poland’s frontiers unsettled in the hope that her western boundary 
may also be considered open to revision at a favourable opportunity. The 
other is the old anxiety for direct contact with Russia, which, granted a 
Lithuania under the German thumb, would be within striking distance: upon 
this hypothesis it is easy to explain German interest in the maintenance of 
Lithuania’s claim to the Vilna district. 

6. The second weapon of offence which Poland feels that Germany is 
using against her is the minority question. As M. Zaleski made clear at 
Geneva, the Polish Government consider the minority agitation in Polish 
Upper Silesia to be completely factitious and the work of open disloyalty to 


2 See No. 299. 
3 The treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Germany and Lithuania of October 
30, 1928, is printed with final protocol in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 128, pp. 820-34. 
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the State. The Commercial Secretary to this Legation, who has recently 
visited Lodz, has reported an interesting instance of the lengths to which the 
German Government are prepared to carry their minority claims. The 
German Consul-General at Lodz, in the course of a conversation in which he 
expressed his contempt and detestation of the Poles, told Mr. Kimens that 
his consular district contained a German minority of a quarter of a million. 
In point of fact, the Polish citizens of German descent to whom he referred 
had been settled in Poland since 1830, had lived through the Russian régime 
without attracting the compassion of Berlin and would keenly resent any 
imputation that they were anything else but Polish. As the Polish press points 
out, if the extreme German claims with regard to the protection of German 
minorities abroad are to be conceded, Germany will be able to create in 
other States an ‘imperium in imperio’ through which she can exert pressure 
on the internal politics of the countries concerned. 

7. It is possible that Polish fear of Germany is exaggerated, but it cannot 
be denied either that the exaggeration has at least a basis of proved fact to 
build upon or that the recent activities of German statesmen in Lithuania or 
at Lugano have done nothing to diminish this suspicion. A realisation of 
these fears at any rate makes it easier to see why Poland takes so keen an 
interest in the Rhineland question. If, with her western territories still to 
think of, Germany can undertake so vigorous an offensive in the east, what 
is Poland to expect when the questions of evacuation and reparation are 
finally regulated and Germany can turn her attention more seriously to her 
unsecured Polish frontier? To the Poles the wonder is not that Germany 
should be meditating so bold a programme but that she should already have 
been allowed to go so far with it unobserved. 

8. Iam sending a copy of this despatch direct to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 


No. 306 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 230 Telegraphic [C 9561/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 21, 1928, 2.50 p.m. 


Proposed Experts Committee on German Reparations. 

French government submitted on 19th December to us and other govern- 
ments concerned text of communiqué which they proposed should be pub- 
lished as regards the setting up of Reparation Committee. New terms of 
reference were also submitted. We agreed to terms of reference and also 
to communiqué except that we suggested that final paragraph of latter should 
be replaced by the words ‘Steps are being taken to ascertain the best means 
of securing the participation of American members’. These two documents 
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as revised have been agreed by Belgian, British, French and German govern- 
ments, and French government have proposed that communiqué should be 
issued tomorrow. We would strongly urge the Italian government to agree 
also. 

As regards the communiqué, the alteration which we proposed was to 
avoid danger of apparent discourtesy to the United States and we anticipate 
that the Italian government will readily agree on this point. As regards the 
terms of reference, the text proposed included words ‘Entrust to the Committee 
the task of drawing up proposals for complete and final settlement of the 
reparation problem; these proposals shall provide for a settlement of the 
obligations resulting from the existing treaties and agreements between 
Germany and the creditor Powers’. I am informed by Italian Ambassador 
that Italian government desire to omit last sentence, namely, from ‘these 
proposals’ to ‘creditor Powers’. We can see no objection to these words and 
trust that the Italian government will not insist on their amendment. It will 
be noted that these words refer to agreements between Germany and creditor 
Powers and not to any inter-allied agreements, and therefore cannot affect 
the question of the Spa percentages which is governed by a purely inter- 
allied agreement.! 

Repeated to Paris No. 175 (by telephone) and Berlin No. 108. 


1 Sir R. Graham replied as follows in Rome telegram No. 194 of December 22: ‘Italian 
Government agree. They so informed French Ambassasor by note verbale on 20th December.’ 


No. 307 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
Nos. 464 and 465 Telegraphic [C 9561/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 21, 1928, 6 p.m. 


My telegram 450! (of December 19th: proposed Experts Committee on 
German reparations). 

Text of communiqué [has] now been accepted by governments concerned. 
French version stands as given in my telegram No. 451' down to end of 3 of 
section 5 ‘seront nommés par le gouvernement allemand’. Last paragraph 
should however be deleted and following substituted. ‘Des dispositions sont 
prises par les six gouvernements intéressés en vue de déterminer la méthode la 
plus propre a assurer la participation des experts américains’. 

No alteration at present in text of terms of reference. 

English texts of communiqué and of terms of reference are contained in 
my telegram No. 466.2 

You should take no action pending further instructions. 


1 See No. 296. 
2 Not printed. The communiqué was issued on December 22 and the English text is 
printed in Documents on International Affairs 1928, pp. 55-56. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Treaty for the Renunciation of War: 
the Anglo-French Naval Compromise 
April 14—August 27, 1928 
No. 308 


Letter from the French Ambassador to Sir W. Tyrrell 
[A 2554/17/45] 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, ce 14 avril, 1928 
Mon cher Ami, 

Vous m’avez dit hier? que vous aviez regu la communication du gouverne- 
ment des Etats Unis relative au pacte contre la guerre.3 Cette démarche a 
été faite aprés accord avec mon gouvernement; mais les piéces qui ont été 
remises par le gouvernement des Etats Unis ne comprennent pas seulement la 
correspondance entre Paris et Washington, elles comprennent aussi un projet 
de pacte qui a été rédigé par le gouvernement américain sans consultation 
préalable avec le gouvernement frangais. Ce projet de pacte ne représente 
donc que les seules vues du gouvernement américain et doit étre considéré 
comme une piéce complémentaire versée au dossier afin de mieux éclairer et 
de préciser la thése des Etats Unis dont ce document dégage la conclusion. 
M. Briand estime que la procédure ainsi adoptée par le gouvernement des 
Etats Unis a pour objet d’assurer aussi complétement que possible la liberté 
d’appréciation des quatre Puissances consultées.4 Aussi croit-il utile de com- 
pléter le dossier communiqué aux quatre Puissances en leur remettant, de 
son coté, un projet de pacte rédigé conformément aux dispositions de la 


1 Sir W. Tyrrell was Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. This letter 
was communicated to Mr. Oliphant, an Acting Assistant Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, by M. de Fleuriau on April 14. Mr. Oliphant stated in a record of his 
conversation with the French Ambassador that M. de Fleuriau ‘thought it possible that the 
American action [see below] might prove somewhat embarrassing to M. Briand [French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs] personally during the present French elections so far as his own 
constituency was concerned. The impression made on me from a fairly long conversation 
was that the French are frankly somewhat pained at the American treatment of them.’ 

2 No record of this conversation on April 13 between Sir W. Tyrrell and M. de Fleuriau 
has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 

3 See Volume IV, No. 344. The American draft treaty and related documents com- 
municated to Sir A. Chamberlain by Mr. Houghton, U.S. Ambassador in London, on 
April 13, are printed in Cmd. 3109 of 1928, Correspondence with the United States Ambassador 
respecting the United States Proposal for the Renunciation of War. 

4 The United Kingdom, Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
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derniére note francaise a Washington.’ Ce projet sera transmis trés pro- 
chainement au gouvernement britannique et je suis chargé de vous demander, 
et plus exactement de demander a votre gouvernement d’attendre l’arrivée 
du projet frangais pour étudier le dossier communiqué hier par le gouverne- 
ment des Etats Unis et que nous nous réservons de completer. 


Veuillez agréer, &c., 
A. DE FLEURIAU 


8 This note dated March 26 for publication on March go, 1928, is printed as enclosure 
2(iv) in item No. 1 in Cmd. 3109. 


No. 309 


Sir E. Howard! (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 20, 9 a.m.) 


No. 122 Telegraphic [A 2674/133/45] 


Private and Secret WASHINGTON, April 19, 1928, 7.33 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram? with message from Mr. Craigie.3 

Mr. Craigie’s impressions altogether agree with mine. I am sure that 
United States government have for the moment no intention of calling any 
conference on maritime law and that Congress is much too busy with other 
matters to desire to take up its time with Senator Borah’s resolution.* At the 
same time I hear that the Senator may speak on the subject when naval 
appropriation bill5 comes up before the Senate and there is a remote possibility 
of resolution being debated. Mr. Craigie and I are quite agreed that for the 
moment the best course is to wait and see. Meanwhile I will keep a close 
watch and let you know at once if any inclination towards a maritime con- 
ference develops here, for in that case both Mr. Craigie and I feel that 
previous consultation with United States authorities would become a para- 
mount necessity. 


! H.M. Ambassador at Washington. 

2 No. 310. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 

3 Mr. R. L. Craigie, Head of the American and African Department of the Foreign 
Office, was visiting the United States: cf. Volume IV, No. 343. 

4 This resolution (7oth Congress, 1st Session, 137 of February 21, 1928), introduced by 
the Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, related to the recodification by 
international agreement of Maritime Law. 

3 Cf. Volume IV, No. gor. 
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No. 310 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 20, g a.m.) 


No. 121 Telegraphic [A 2679/133/45] 


Private and Secret WASHINGTON, April 19, 1928, 10 p.m. 


Following from Mr. Craigie. 

With the ambassador’s approval I called on members of State Department 
including Mr. Olds.' Conversation with the latter turned quite naturally to 
the recent press articles on the subject of belligerent rights and the effect of 
such discussions on Anglo-American relations. While Mr. Olds had heard a 
number of such articles had appeared in England he had noticed little 
reference to the subject in the United States press. When I mentioned articles 
such as those of Frank Simonds? which had been appearing in United States 
periodicals he replied that no serious attention need in his opinion be paid 
to Simonds who always took an individual view on foreign affairs: the 
subject was in Mr. Olds opinion very unlikely to become the subject of acute 
controversy between the two countries. On my enquiring whether Senator 
Borah’s resolution on this subject should similarly be regarded as an expression 
of a purely individual view he replied emphatically in the affirmative: the 
Senator held peculiar views on a number of subjects and delighted to place 
them on formal record through the medium of senate resolution which seldom 
escaped from the confines of his own committee: Mr. Olds had not heard that 
any interest had been shown in this resolution. I mentioned casually that 
this question raised issues of the deepest difficulty and complexity parti- 
cularly as between the great maritime Powers on the one hand and con- 
tinental and smaller Powers on the other. Mr. Olds agreed: he thought 
however that at the present moment matter was of little consequence. 

Here the subject was dropped but at a later stage in our conversation 
Mr. Olds declared that when any difficulty threatened between our two 
countries he personally was in favour of frank and informal discussions like 
those which had met with such signal success in the conclusion of war claims 
agreement.3 

It was fully understood that the views expressed on both sides during this 
conversation were to be regarded as purely personal. 

Impression left on my mind by this and other conversations on different 
subjects is that 


1. At the present moment State Department can think of little else but 
pact of perpetual friendship and are unable even to consider seriously 
a set of circumstances which presupposes existence of a state of war. 

t American Under Secretary of State. 

2 Foreign editor of The American Review of Reviews. 

3 See Volume II, Chapter V. The agreement of May 19, 1927, is printed in Cmd. 2877 
of 1927, Notes exchanged between His Britannic Majesty's Government and the Government of the 
United States of America regarding the Disposal of Certain Pecuniary Claims arising out of the Recent 
War. 
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2. The administration attach little or no importance to Borah resolution 
though we cannot of course count on this state of affairs continuing 
indefinitely. 


Sir E. Howard has kindly asked me to remain until April 23rd in order to 
continue discussions with him on this and other subjects. Mr. Olds and 
Mr. Castle+ have asked me to call again before I leave but I shall of course 
make no further reference to question of belligerent rights unless they broach 
the subject. 

Unless therefore instructed to the contrary I will proceed south on April 
23rd. 


4 American Assistant Secretary of State. 


No. 311 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 21, 9 a.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 2728/133/45] 


Private and Secret WASHINGTON, April 20, 1928, 3.56 p.m. 


My private and secret telegram of April rgth.! 

Following from Mr. Craigie. 

At the end of long conversation with head of the Western European 
Division,? Mr. Marriner himself touched on question of belligerent rights at 
sea and unlike Mr. Olds admitted frankly that subject had been much dis- 
cussed in the press. He denied, however, that this problem had, as alleged in 
the press, anything to do with the failure of the Geneva conference. On my 
expressing my personal doubt whether the two Powers were so far divided 
on this question as was usually assumed in the press, Mr. Marriner said it 
might be interesting some day to compare notes on this point though the 
present moment was inopportune owing to naval discussions in Congress. 
Possibly this should be done before meeting of Naval Conference in 19315 
owing to the popular misconception that blockade question was at the root 
of Geneva failure. I said that I had no idea what view His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would take of such a suggestion but that I personally thought that 
anything like a public controversy on this subject based probably on 


1 No. 310. 2 Of the State Department. 

3 The text sent from Washington here read ‘. . . the U.S. press.’ (Washington Embassy 
archives—F.O. 115/3305). 

4 Correspondence respecting the tripartite naval conference at Geneva, June 20 to 
August 4, 1927, is printed in Volume III, Chapter ITI. 

5 The treaty for the limitation of naval armament signed at Washington on February 6, 
1922, by the British Empire, the United States, France, Italy and Japan (printed in Cmd. 
1627 of 1922, Conference on Limitation of Armament, Washington, 1921-2 (Treaties, Resolutions, 
&c.) as item No. 1) had provided that a further conference should take place eight years 
after the treaty came into force, which was on August 17, 1923. 
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inaccurate data would be deplorable. Mr. Marriner here observed that he 
knew Mr. Kellogg® was not unfavourable to conversations on this subject. 

Mr. Marriner then referred to Borah resolution and said there were some 
who favoured an effort at international codification. I said that I could not 
imagine any task fraught with more danger, difficulty and complexity with 
which he smilingly agreed adding that there was nothing he personally would 
like less to have to undertake. 

While Mr. Marriner’s views (which are purely personal to him) differ 
somewhat from Mr. Olds’ they do not modify conclusion already reached, 
namely, that present moment would not be opportune for a move even had 
His Majesty’s Government desired to make one. 


6 American Secretary of State. 


No. 312 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed April 21, 9 a.m.) 


No. 123 Telegraphic [A 2964/1/45] 


WASHINGTON, April 20, 1928, 6 p.m. 

My telegram No. 120.! 

Renunciation of War Treaty. 

Mr. Marriner, head of the Western European division, mentioned to 
Mr. Craigie yesterday that United States government could not officially 
make any suggestions for bringing draft treaty into harmony with existing 
obligations of the League Powers since the United States was prepared and 
anxious to sign it in the form transmitted in Mr. Houghton’s note. Privately 
and unofficially, however, he enquired whether all difficulties might not be 
met by the insertion of a clause declaring that in the event of one of the con- 
tracting Powers becoming involved in war other contracting Powers would be 
automatically relieved with respect to that Power of obligations contained in 
treaty. 

1 See Volume IV, No. 345. 


No. 313 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 21, 9 a.m.) 


No. 124 Telegraphic [A 2727/1/45] 


WASHINGTON, April 20, 1928, 6.23 p.m. 


Following is continuation of my immediately preceding telegram.! 
This wording (unlike that proposed in French note of March goth?) would 


1 No. 312. 2 See No. 308, note 5. 
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cover case of a signatory power committing an act of aggression against a 
non-signatory power since other states, members of the League of Nations, 
would then be free to apply article 163 against the aggressor. The formula 
would moreover seem to render unnecessary the conditions made in French 
note that treaty could only come into force after all powers of the world had 
adhered to it. So amended it might in fact be signed as proposed by U.S. 
government by six great powers without creating any conflict with existing 
obligations. Mr. Cra[i]gie gathered both from Marriner and Mr. Phenix‘ that 
such a proposal if made by His Majesty’s Government would probably be 
accepted by U.S. government. 

There is of course obvious disadvantage that proposed wording would 
operate against a signatory power which was attacked as well as against an 
aggressor but on the other hand we may assume moral support of all signatory 
powers would in all probability be on the side of power attacked. 

It would in any case have the merit of making any signatory power very 
reluctant to take up arms. 

We may also rely on sympathies of the U.S.A. being almost certainly on 
side of attacked. It is clear that U.S. government attach very greatest impor- 
tance to conclusion of this treaty and that orientation of their future foreign 
policy will be largely affected by reception accorded to it in Europe. Mr. 
Craigie tells me there may be considerable delay yet before we can reply on 
the subject of arbitration treaty:5 assuming His Majesty’s Government are 
favourable in principle to renunciation of war treaty we think an early and 
sympathetic reply in regard to this treaty would go far to smooth over in- 
evitable difficulties and delays connected with negotiation of arbitration 
treaty. 

3 Of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

4 Assistant to the U.S. Under Secretary of State. 


5 On December 29, 1927, Mr. Kellogg had communicated to Sir E. Howard a draft 
Anglo-American treaty of arbitration: see Volume IV, Nos. 262 and 325. 


No. 314 


Minute by Sir C. Hurst! 
[A 2542/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 20, 1928 


I attach a memorandum containing my reflections on the draft treaty now 
submitted by the United States Government. The paper is written after 
discussion with Mr. Malkin.? 

Political and legal considerations are so inextricably mixed up in this 
question that it has not been possible to limit my memorandum to the purely 
legal aspects of the question. 


1 Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office. 
2 Second Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office. 
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The memorandum has been written in advance of the receipt of the French 
note containing the text of the amendments which the French Government 
think necessary to the draft treaty. I have assumed that the French note will 
merely restate the arguments which they have already put forward in the 
correspondence with the United States Government and that the amend- 
ments to the text proposed by the United States Government will be limited 
to those necessary for the purpose of giving effect thereto. 


C. J. B. H. 


ANNEX TO No. 314 


Memorandum by Sir C. Hurst 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 20, 1928 


1. The circumstances in which the United States Government has com- 
municated this draft treaty for outlawing war to the other foreign Powers 
may have antagonised the French Government and the French people to the 
whole scheme, At the present time the peace of Europe depends more upon 
the maintenance of cordial relations between Great Britain, France and 
Germany than on anything else, and acceptance by the British Government 
of this American draft treaty in a way which would make France consider 
that Great Britain intended to leave her in the lurch would be harmful to 
British interests. Whatever advantages might ensue from accepting the 
American scheme would be dearly purchased if it entailed any serious 
weakening of the existing cordiality between France and Great Britain. 

2. So far as the French objections to the American draft treaty are found 
to be really sound, amendments in the treaty ought to be insisted on in order 
to meet them. Unless this 1s done the effect upon the French mind will be 
that Great Britain is throwing France overboard. The following observations 
on the American draft are submitted in the light of the above considerations. 

3. What is condemned by the High Contracting Parties in article 1 of the 
draft treaty is ‘recourse to war for the solution of international controversies’ ; 
what they renounce is war ‘as an instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another’. These two phrases are not synonymous nor equal 
in operation; the first in any case only amounts to an expression of opinion. 
War is ‘condemned’. The parties to the treaty would not thereby necessarily 
pledge themselves not to resort to it. The first phrase does not condemn war 
in self-defence, nor do I think that it condemns war which is made in support 
of a party attacked in order to render him assistance, as provided in article 
16 of the Covenant or in the Treaty of Locarno. A war made in such circum- 
stances is not made ‘for the solution of an international controversy’. 

The second phrase does involve an obligation on the parties not to resort 
to war between each other—they ‘renounce’ it; but this second phrase equally 
does not prohibit war made in self-defence. What it does prohibit is war made 
in pursuance of a policy announced to all the world that a state will reply to 
certain acts by a resort to war. It does, therefore, prohibit war in pursuance 
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of the Monroe doctrine? and would equally prohibit a war entered into by 
Great Britain against a Power which interfered with Egypt in a manner 
which His Majesty’s Government have said that they will not tolerate. 
Similarly a war entered into because the state in question has undertaken to 
come by force of arms to the support of another state when attacked, as 
provided in the Locarno treaties, is a case where war ‘is an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one another’. 

This second phrase in article 1 is inconsistent with the existence of any 
guarantee treaties. The purpose of such treaties is the maintenance of peace 
by ensuring concerted action sufficient to assure the defeat of a party which 
acts in a manner which causes the guarantee to operate. In these cases war 
is an instrument of national policy in the relations between states. If Iam 
right in this view it is clear that this second clause in article 1 is inconsistent 
with the Covenant of the League. It is true that the provisions of article 16 
of the Covenant do not impose on Members of the League the absolute 
obligation to go to war, but they entitle them to do so and if a state debarred 
itself from ever going to war in support of another Member of the League 
who was subjected to attack, it would have curtailed its freedom of action 
under article 16 and would have removed the deterrent that article 16 now 
constitutes against a disturber of the peace, who at present does not know 
but that he may, in addition to the economic sanctions, be met with concerted 
military action by all the other Members of the League. 

4. The amendments which the French have indicated‘ a desire to obtain 
in the American draft treaty are: (a) a provision legitimating war in self- 
defence; (5) a provision to the effect that if the provisions of the treaty are 
broken by any party the other parties shall cease to be bound to observe it 
towards that party; and (c) that the treaty is not to come into force until all 
states have become parties to it. Given such amendments, the French consider 
that their existing commitments under the Covenant or under Locarno or 
under the treaties of guarantee of neutrality by which they are bound will be 
safeguarded. 

The first of these amendments seems to be unnecessary. Neither phrase in 
article 1 of the draft American treaty excludes war in self-defence. Further- 
more, even if this were not so, the inclusion of the second amendment would 
render the first superfluous. The second amendment does seem to be necessary, 
and necessary not only for the purpose of satisfying the French but equally 
to enable His Majesty’s Government to give effect to British com[m ]itments. 
If France is attacked by Germany today it is the national policy of Great 
Britain in its relations with France and Germany that it will resort to war 
in support of France against Germany. 

There is no rule of international law that if war breaks out between two 
parties to a multilateral treaty its provisions automatically cease to operate 


3 Cf. the citation from President Monroe’s Annual Message to Congress on December 2, 
1823, printed in S. F. Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United States (5th ed., New York, 


1965), pp. 210-11. 
4 In the French note dated March 26: see No. 308, note 5. 
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between either or both of those two parties and a third state which is also a 
party to the treaty. Consequently if a multilateral treaty were concluded in 
the terms proposed by the United States and Germany attacked France in 
violation of its terms, the obligations of this country under the treaty towards 
Germany would still subsist. If, therefore, His Majesty’s Government went 
to war with Germany it would constitute a violation of the treaty by Great 
Britain. The addition of the provision proposed in the second French amend- 
ment is, therefore, necessary, and to cover all cases must even be slightly 
extended beyond the proposed French wording. We must bear in mind a case 
where the Covenant or a guarantee treaty—such as the Aaland Islands 
Convention, obliges His Majesty’s Government to go to war with a state 
not a Member of the League which becomes a party to the new treaty and 
then attacks a state not a party to the new treaty (and therefore not protected 
by its terms) but protected by the Covenant and the guarantee treaty. 

5. The third French amendment seems to be unnecessary. The draft is put 
forward upon the basis that the six Powers must all participate. Provided 
that Belgium were included, she being a Locarno Power, the participation 
of no other additional state is, in my opinion, essential. 

The British commitments which must be taken into account are (a) the 
guarantees under the Aaland Islands treaty and the Dardanelles Convention, ® 
Locarno and the Covenant. If the state resorting to war is a party to the new 
treaty and if that treaty is modified as proposed by the addition of the second 
French amendment in the new terms suggested above, action in pursuance 
of the above commitments will not violate the terms of the new treaty. If the 
state resorting to war is not a party to the new multilateral treaty, its terms 
will not apply and action in pursuance of the commitments will, therefore, 
not be affected. 

6. It is important to consider how the conclusion of the new treaty would 
affect Great Britain if article 16 of the Covenant came into operation and it 
became necessary for the British naval forces to interfere with American 
seaborne commerce. If the state resorting to war was a party to the new 
treaty, it would, in resorting to war, have violated its obligations towards the 
United States, the latter being another party to the new treaty. From what 
Senator Borah has said it seems that in this case the United States might be 
expected not to resist the application of coercion to the state which had 
resorted to war. In that event it would not be necessary for the British naval 
forces to interfere with American commerce because the United States may 
be counted on to control such commerce themselves. If the state resorting 
to war and causing article 16 to be put in force is not a party to the new treaty, 
its conclusion will not modify the situation as it exists today. This latter 


$’ The convention between the British Empire, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Italy, Latvia, Poland, and Sweden respecting the non-fortification and neutral- 
ization of the Aland Islands, October 20, 1921, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. 114, pp. 421-6. 

6 The Straits convention signed at Lausanne on July 24, 1923, is printed op. cit., vol. 117, 
Pp. 592-600. 
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hypothesis is to a great extent an academic question because if the state 
resorting to war or attempting to resort to war is a small state which has not 
become a party to the new treaty, it is practically certain that so long as 
the three great Powers of western Europe hold together, their interests will 
be on the side of peace and their combined influence will be strong enough 
to enforce peace on the two Powers proposing to go to war. The Graeco- 
Bulgarian conflict of 19257 and the way in which peace was enforced on that 
occasion by France and Great Britain shows that the above statement is not 
too strong. In any event after the conclusion of the new treaty the United 
States would be debarred from going to war with Great Britain by reason of 
British naval interference with American seaborne commerce under article 
16; to do so would be a violation of the new treaty. 

7. There is still the problem of how to reconcile this new treaty with the 
Monroe doctrine. This doctrine is emphatically a national policy of the 
United States in its relations with other states which might entail the use of 
war. It is for the Americans to say how they reconcile the words of the treaty 
with an intention to maintain the Monroe doctrine, if necessary by force of 
arms, in future. As Sir R. Lindsay has pointed out in a recent telegram [sic] 
from Berlin,? it is certain that the United States do not mean to abandon the 
Monroe doctrine, and if and when some conference is held for the purpose 
of concluding a multilateral treaty on the lines proposed by Mr. Kellogg, 
the United States must be made to admit that the text as it stands excludes 
in future the enforcement of the Monroe doctrine by war and must be made 
to agree to some amendment if they intend to maintain that doctrine on its 
present footing. This is a United States question and it is for them to indicate 
the method by which they intend to safeguard their policy. 

8. The importance of the point about the Monroe doctrine is that our own 
position in Egypt is precisely similar. If His Majesty’s Government accepted 
the text as it stands it would be impossible for them to maintain their present 
policy under which they have intimated to all foreign Powers that inter- 
ference with Egypt will not be tolerated. That policy was meant to indicate 
that in the last resort Great Britain would go to war against a Power which 
interfered with Egypt. His Majesty’s Government will certainly wish to 
maintain that position. If the United States agree to an amendment to the 
text to cover the Monroe doctrine, its wording must be such as to safeguard 
Great Britain’s policy with regard to Egypt. If the United States decline to 
agree to any amendment to cover the Monroe doctrine, it would be well for 
His Majesty’s Government to come to a separate arrangement with the 
signatories to the treaty, recognising the special British position in Egypt. I 
cannot think that it is likely that the Americans, when faced with this 


7 For consideration by the Council of the League of Nations of the frontier incidents of 
October 1925 between Bulgaria and Greece see League of Nations Official Journal, November 
1925, pp. 1696-1718, and February 1926, passim; for the report of the Commission of 
Enquiry appointed by the Council v. ibid., pp. 196-210. 

8 The reference would appear to be to Berlin despatch No. 238, printed as No. 332 in 
Volume IV. 
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question, will refuse to agree to the amendment suggested. If they do, it will 
mean that the treaty is intended to be a dead letter and the inference 
would be that it was merely a vote-catching expedient in view of the coming 
Presidential election. 

It is a matter for consideration whether Iraq may not require to be dealt 
with on the same footing as Egypt. His Majesty’s Government are under 
treaty obligations to protect Iraq® and juridically it is possible for a state to 
go to war with Iraq without going to war with Great Britain. 

g. There are two other ways in which the conclusion of this treaty may 
affect the political relations of Europe. Italy at the present time manifests a 
desire to follow a progressive Balkan policy. If that policy is continued she 
may in time acquire a dominating position in the Balkans which will disturb 
the present balance of power in that region, but provided that she carried out 
her policy without resorting to war the conclusion of the new treaty would 
serve to relieve her of any fear that she might incur the armed hostility of 
other great Powers in so doing. France is the state most interested in this 
question, but it seems no sufficient reason against the acceptance of the new 
treaty. Assuming that a clash of interests between France and Italy in the 
Balkans is possible, the remedy should be found in the conclusion of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration and conciliation between France and Italy.?° 
If such a treaty were entered into, it would be open to France to obtain the 
reference to a conciliation commission of any dispute between her and Italy 
on the subject of a forward Balkan policy initiated by the latter. 

10. A more difficult case is that of Soviet Russia. Telegrams from Washing- 
ton have indicated that Mr. Kellogg himself would not be averse from 
Soviet Russia becoming a party to the new treaty." If this happened, the 
position might become difficult for His Majesty’s Government. Under cover 
of the protection which the treaty would give her, Soviet Russia could pursue 
her present policy of subversive propaganda against Great Britain, knowing 
that Great Britain was debarred from coercive action in the last resort. 
Great Britain is not the only country which suffers from the subversive 
propaganda of Soviet Russia, and the appropriate remedy is to be found in 
a provision which shall exclude the right of that state to accede except with 
the consent of the other parties. Attention will in any case have to be given 
to the question of the accession of the non-signatory states. Such countries as 
Abyssinia and Afghanistan may require exceptional treatment. 

11. There remains the question of the procedure to be adopted. One of 
Sir E. Howard’s telegrams has shown that the United States are willing to 
participate in a conference to discuss the treaty.!%2 The French attitude is 
manifested in their last note to the United States, and the considerations 
advanced in the first paragraph of this note show that before any such 
conference takes place there should be some private and unofficial discussion 
with the French as to the terms of the amendments, in the hope of reaching 
an agreed policy on the subject of amendments desired by either side. 


9 Cf. Volume IV, appendix, paragraphs 26-31. 10 Cf. op. cit., No. 162. 
11 V. op. cit., No. 340. 12 V. op. cit., No. 345. 
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Assuming that such unofficial conversations were arranged, France would at 
least see that she ran no risk of being left in the lurch by Great Britain. So 
long as these conversations were kept private they might well be initiated 
without waiting for an expression of the Dominion attitude. 


C. J. B. H. 
No. 315 
Record by Mr. Oliphant of a conversation with M. Cambon 
[4 2733/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 20, 1928 


The Counsellor of the French Embassy called this afternoon and handed 
to me the annexed French draft! and also the brief explanatory memorandum 
marked ‘Private’ from M. Briand to M. de Fleuriau. In doing this, M. 
Cambon explained that the draft was based on M. Briand’s letter of the 
30th March to Mr. Kellogg. Further, he expressed the hope of his Govern- 
ment that we would not let it be known to the Press that the French Govern- 
ment were suggesting a talk between the five signatories of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and of Locarno, e.g. Germany, France, England, 
Italy and Japan, without participation by America. The French Government 
felt that if each Power were to act separately instead of in the sense they 
suggested, progress, if any, would be indescribably slow. 

M. de Fleuriau will come to obtain the views of the Secretary of State on 
Sir A. Chamberlain’s return? (and M. Cambon hoped that the fact that the 
note had been left by him not by the Ambassador, who was away, would 
not be mentioned). 


L. O. 


ANNEX TO No. 315 
M. Briand (Paris) a M. de Fleuriau 


Private 19 Avril 1928 


Le texte proposé doit étre considéré comme une simple suggestion. Destiné 
a éclairer et a guider la discussion, il tend 4 préciser, dans les termes qui sont 
apparus les mieux appropriés, les idées qui, dans opinion du Gouvernement 
Frangais, s'imposent aux signataires d’actes internationaux tels que le Pacte 
de la Société des Nations ou l’Accord de Locarno. Mais le Gouvernement 
Francais estimerait nécessaire qu’avant toute élaboration définitive d’un 
texte, les cinq Puissances, se trouvant dans la position commune des membres 


1 Not printed. The annexed French draft treaty for the renunciation of war is printed 
in translation in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. i, pp. 32-34. 
2 See No. 9, note 1. 
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de la Société des Nations, pussent se concerter, en vue de pouvoir conjointe- 
ment entr’étudier techniquement, tant des idées mémes a réaliser que des 
termes qu’il convient d’employer pour les exprimer. 


No. 316 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 22, 12.50 p.m.) 
No. 127 Telegraphic [A 2730/1/45] 


WASHINGTON, April 22, 1928, 2.25 a.m. 

My telegram No. 123.! 

Secretary of State yesterday? gave me copies of French draft treaty for 
renunciation of war which had been submitted yesterday for his consideration 
and has, I understand, been submitted also to His Majesty’s Government and 
governments of Germany, Italy and Japan. 

I asked him if he had any comments to make which I could transmit to 
you. He said he could only do so in a very general way as he had not had 
time to think it over. He could, however, say at once that this draft, as it 
stood, would not be acceptable to the United States government. As regards 
the first article, for instance, he considered that it was quite unnecessary to 
make any reference to self-defence which was the inherent right of every 
country, and so understood by all. It would be a mistake to include such a 
reference in this treaty as that would necessarily entail definitions such as 
those included in article 1 which he considered would only complicate and 
detract from the treaty. 

Article 2 Secretary of State accepted. 

To article 3 he objected that it was narrower than the formula that the 
United States government would be prepared to accept as it only contem- 
plated release from obligations of the treaty against a Power which contra- 
vened the treaty, while the United States government contemplated such 
release with reference to any Power which might become involved in war, 
whether in contravention of the treaty or not. 

To article 4 he had no objection. 

Article 5 he maintained would simply make . . .3 ridiculous since it could 
not come into force until all the Powers in the world signed or ali signatories 
were agreed to enforce it. 

1 No. 312. 

2 i.e. April 20. 

3 The text as received was here uncertain. The text sent here included ‘the Treaty’ 
(Washington Embassy archives: F.O. 115/3328). 
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No. 317 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 22, 12.50 p.m.) 


No. 128 Telegraphic [A 2750/1/45] 


WASHINGTON, April 22, 1928, 2.25 a.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I feel certain that unless we can approach more nearly to American point 
of view regarding article 1, article 3, and article 5 of French draft treaty 
agreement will be very difficult. It seems to me, after consultation with 
Mr. Craigie, that the French condition as to the necessity for signature of all 
Powers becomes superfluous if formula ‘involved in war’ as explained by 
Mr. Marriner to Mr. Craigie (see my telegram No. 123)? were accepted. 
The Secretary of State having now mentioned this formula to me, would it 
not be well, provided of course you favour the formula, if United States 
government could be informed privately and unofficially that His Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to accept it? It seems likely also that France’s 
objections to the enforcement of the treaty on signature by six Powers would 
be still further reduced if promise of immediate adherence to treaty could be 
obtained of all other members of the League of Nations. I understand from 
the press telegrams from Geneva that League circles greatly favour a. . .3 in 
this sense. Unquestionably immediate signature of such a treaty by all 
members of the League of Nations would produce an immense impression 
in favour of the League in this country. It would, however, be well not to let 
this last motive for signature become publicly known here, as that would 
defeat its object. 

t No. 316. 

2 No. 312. 


3 The text as received was here uncertain. The text sent here included ‘treaty’ (Washing- 
ton Embassy archives: F.O. 115/3328). 


No. 318 


Sir EF. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 23, 9 a.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 2764/154/45] 


Private WASHINGTON, April 22, 1928, 6.16 p.m. 


Revised draft treaty of arbitration. 

Mr. Craigie has shown me privately the draft in form in which it stood 
just before he left. As this draft is no doubt now under consideration the 
following observations based on our discussions here may possibly be of use. 


™ See Volume IV, No. 341. 
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Article 3 (C). We think in this vague form there would be great difficulty 
in securing acceptance either by administration or by Senate. From the 
point of view of position here it would be far preferable if American Reser- 
vation in regard to Monroe Doctrine could be maintained in its original 
form and a further reservation added in regard to questions involved in? 
maintenance of traditional attitude of the Empire in ‘the regions contiguous 
to the Suez Canal and Persian Gulf’. I recognize fully that political objections 
to this course may be held to be insurmountable but I am convinced that the 
greatest difficulty is in3 securing adoption by this country of any such reser- 
vation which does not define the special regional interests which we have in 
mind. Wording proposed above would, I believe, be understood here and 
not provoke serious opposition. 


Article 4 last sentence. 


This appears somewhat cumbrous and would afford a pretext for uninformed 
criticism that His Majesty’s Government were desirous of seriously modifying 
Bryan treaty* which has now come into such favour here. In the course of 
informal conversation with Mr. Craigie, Mr. Marriner, Head of the Western 
European Division, said that United States government had now filled up 
all vacancies on their Bryan commissions and that if His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment left their vacancies on Anglo American treaty [?commission] unfilled 
public opinion here might perhaps misinterpret the motive. Mr. Craigie 
explained the difficulty about Dominions representation, whereon Marriner 
enquired if following procedure would not be practicable. 

A non national British member to be agreed upon and appointed by all 
His Majesty’s Governments to act in all cases. A national member similarly 
to be agreed upon and appointed to act in all cases of general Imperial concern, 
on the understanding however that if a case arises in which interests of a 
Dominion are preponderantly or exclusively concerned he would resign for 
that case and make room for an appointee of the Dominion concerned. Mr. 
Marriner pointed out that there was nothing in the Bryan treaty to prevent 
substitution in this manner of one national member for another on the eve of 
conciliation proceedings, should any government consider this desirable. 

If this procedure is held to be practicable it would have the advantage of 
rendering unnecessary any change in the Bryan treaty. 

Apart from the above modifications we feel text may be submitted without 
creating any undue opposition here. 

As regards article 1, however, it is just possible that United States govern- 
ment or the Senate might see in it an attempt on our part to produce a 


2 The text sent here read ‘. . . questions involving’, &c. (Washington Embassy archives: 
F.O. 115/3331). 

3 The text sent here read ‘. . . that there will be the greatest difficulty in’ &c. (7b7d.). 

4 Mr. W. J. Bryan was American Secretary of State 1913-15. The treaty of September 15, 
1914, between Great Britain and the United States for the establishment of a peace commis- 
sion is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 108, pp. 384-5. For other such treaties 
negotiated by Mr. Bryan see Treaties for the Advancement of Peace (Carnegie Endowment, 
New York, 1920). 
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situation specially advantageous to Great Britain such as they feared in the 
case of bilateral treaty for renunciation of war with France. Nevertheless we 
think it would be advisable that this article should be submitted to United 
States government when the time comes provided that insistence thereon is 
not allowed to endanger the treaty itself. 

As present arbitration treaty’ expires on June 4th next its renewal for say 
six months will presumably be held to be necessary: it would I think produce 
a bad impression here if the two countries were left without any arbitration 
treaty even for a short time. It would be well to give the United States 
government at least a month’s notice of our desire to renew. 

Mr. Craigie has lost no opportunity in his informal conversations to lay 
stress on the difficulties created by claim of the Senate to review and possibly 
reject “special agreement’. 

The difficulty was fully recognised and he found a complete readiness to 
accept any equivalent form of control by any British body or bodies which 
His Majesty’s Government can devise. 


5 The treaty of arbitration between Great Britain and the United States, signed on April 
4, 1908, by Mr. Elihu Root, American Secretary of State 1905-9, and Mr. Bryce, then H.M. 
Ambassador at Washington, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 101, pp. 208-10, 
and cited in full in Volume IV, No. 262. 


No. 319 


Record by Sir W. Tyrrell of a conversation with the German 
Ambassador 


[A 2791/17/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 24, 1928 


The German Ambassador called today to enquire what view we took 
with regard to the American proposals for the outlawry of war and the 
French counter-proposals on the subject. 

I told His Excellency that I was not imparting any secret to him when I 
told him that both His Majesty’s Government and public opinion strongly 
sympathised with the aims professed in the American note, but that there 
might be considerable delay in arriving at a definite conclusion owing to the 
obligation and necessity imposed upon us in consulting the Dominions, as 
presumably the answer to the American proposals would have to be given on 
behalf of the whole Empire. 

His Excellency informed me at the same time that his government proposed 
very shortly to give an intermediate answer expressing their approval of the 
policy enunciated in the American note, to which they could take no excep- 
tion, and declaring their willingness to communicate with the other powers 
in order to achieve an effective treaty. 


W. T. 
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No. 320 


Memorandum by Sir C. Hurst 
[A 2730/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 24, 1928 


The amendment which the United States Government seem now prepared 
to contemplate on the lines of article 3 of the French draft! will change the 
basis of the treaty considerably. The draft communicated by Mr. Houghton? 
contained no provision on this subject of the parties being released from their 
obligations because another party went to war. That was a defect as it would 
have rendered it impossible for the European Powers to accept the treaty. 
The proposed French amendment was logical and defensible. Under it 
violation of the treaty by one party released the others from their obligations 
towards that party. This new American proposal seems to me illogical and 
difficult to defend, and to depart from the purpose indicated in article 1 of 
the treaty by which the parties were to renounce war as an instrument of 
policy in their relations w7th one another. Under it if a party to the new treaty 
becomes involved in war (no matter how such war arose, and therefore, even 
if he were himself attacked) all the other parties would cease to be bound to 
observe the treaty towards him. If for instance Poland joins the new treaty 
and is attacked by Russia, why should Germany also be freed from any 
obligation under the treaty not to make war on Poland? I doubt whether 
the public will see the value of such a treaty. The idea underlying the Cove- 
nant, and all treaties of guarantee such as Locarno, is to expose the disturber 
of the peace to concerted coercion by all the parties. It will not help the cause 
of peace or the cause of disarmament to tell a state that if it is attacked by 
one state it will thereupon become liable to be attacked by all the other states 
who are parties to the treaty. The narrower amendment proposed by the 
French seems preferable. 

From the security point of view a treaty which obliges a state to renounce 
resort to war even against states not parties to the treaty is of doubtful utility. 

If an amendment on the lines of that proposed by the Americans were 
accepted, it would modify the situation as regards the Monroe Doctrine and 
about Egypt. Suppose for instance that France went to war with a South 
American State not a party to the treaty, she would not have violated the new 
treaty as formerly proposed, and, therefore, the United States would not be 
at liberty to fight to uphold that doctrine. Under the new proposal France 
having become ‘involved in war’ the United States would cease to be under 
any obligation to renounce the resort to war against her. 

Similarly, if in pursuance of article 16 of the Covenant Great Britain 
imposes sanctions on a state not a party to the new treaty and for this purpose 
has to declare war and cut off American seaborne trade, the United States 
cease to be under any obligation imposed by the new treaty to renounce war 
against Great Britain. 

1 See No. 316. 2 See No. 308, note 3. 
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Paragraph 5 of this telegram} says that Mr. Kellogg has no objection to 
article 4 of the new French draft (that the new treaty is not to modify the 
obligations imposed by other international agreements) ; it will, thercfore, not 
prevent a state going to war in pursuance of the obligations of the Covenant 
or of Locarno. This seems to make the position all the more illogical if it is 
intended that war so made without infringing the new treaty should still 
terminate the obligations it imposes on all parties vis-a-vis the state that 
becomes involved in war. 


C. J. B. H. 
3 No. 316. 


No. 321 


Memorandum by Mr. Norton! 
[A 2603/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 24, 1928 


I asked Mr. Scarborough, the intelligent London correspondent of the 
“New York Herald Tribune’ to-day, what he really thought of the American 
multilateral pact. He replied that quite frankly, he thought the American 
people took only the most lukewarm interest in it. They regarded it, he said, 
purely as a Republican attempt to find an election issue. They had hoped to 
find in ‘prosperity’, something to counter the oil scandals,? but this hope 
had largely been dissipated by the increase in unemployment. 

He did not think that the failure of the proposal would entail any resent- 
ment in the United States, and called to mind the similar failure of the 
proposal to adhere to the World Court.3 He pointed to obvious holes in the 
treaty and said that the United States would regard any interference in 
Mexico by say, Japan, as a casus belli.4 

Finally, that the Americans who were really keen on the plan, were about 
as numerous as those who would like to see the United States a member of 
the League of Nations. 

The correspondent of the ‘Christian Science Monitor’ said that even if 
the draft American treaty were accepted as it stands, 1t was clear that the 
Senate would reject 1t.5 


C. J. Norton 


1 A member of the News Department of the Foreign Office. 

2 Legal proceedings in regard to leases granted by a former U.S. Secretary of the 
Interior in respect of the U.S. naval oil reserves at Teapot Dome in Wyoming and in 
California were still in progress 

3 Cf. Volume II, No. 478. 

4 A case which would justify war. 

s Mr. G. H. Thompson of the American and African Department of the Foreign Office 
minuted as follows on this memorandum: ‘Mr. Scarborough’s views are of interest. My only 
comment is that while he may be perfectly right in declaring that the U.S. public are not 
interested, there is little doubt that the State Department would succeed in creating a good 
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deal of anti-European resentment in the public mind if Mr. Kellogg’s idealistic proposals 
were rejected. Mr. Scarborough’s [sic] statement about the Senate does not tally with the 
information we have received from official sources. The redoubtable Borah is wildly 
enthusiastic, and I do not think Mr. Kellogg, who walks in fear and trembling of the Senate, 
would have gone as far as he has without satisfying himself that that body was with him. 


‘G. H. THompson 26/4.’ 


No. 322 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay" (Berlin) 
No. 16 Telegraphic [A 2791/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 25, 1928, 7.15 p.m. 


The German Ambassador made a communication yesterday with regard to 
the American proposal for the outlawry of war, stating that the German 
government were very favourably disposed towards it and proposed in the 
near future to answer the United States government accordingly. 

Please thank Dr. Stresemann? for having authorised this communication 
and tell him that I am anxious to consult with him on the subject, in as much 
as in some respects the position of our two governments is governed by 
similar considerations in view of our mutual treaty obligations. 

I should be very grateful if His Excellency would hold up any definite 
answer until I have had a little more time for consideration and an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting him with my views. 

1 H.M. Ambassador at Berlin. 
2 German Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


No. 323 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 14) 
No. 860 [A 3215/133/45] 


Secret WASHINGTON, April 25, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your Despatch No. 503! 
Secret of April 5th respecting the future exercise of Belligerent Rights at Sea, 
informing me that a special sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence had been appointed to examine this question, and in particular to 
recommend whether it would be wise to make an attempt to reach an agree- 
ment with the United States Government with regard to it. From reading 
this despatch I gather that there are two main considerations which we have 
to bear in mind in dealing with this matter: 

First. What would be the spirit in which the United States Government 
would be likely to enter into such negotiations and whether we could hope 


t See Volume IV, No. 343. 
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for any agreement that would accord with our view that it is necessary to 
maintain belligerent rights, as your despatch says, at as high a level as possible. 

Second. Provided His Majesty’s Government decide to discuss the question 
at all with the United States Government, what time would be most 
opportune for doing so? 

2. Taking the second of these questions first as being far the easiest to 
answer definitely, I am entirely in agreement with the view that, on account 
of the approaching Presidential elections, the moment for approaching the 
United States Government is not an opportune one. Were it certain that 
either Mr. Hoover or Mr. Dawes? would be elected on November 4th next as 
President of the United States, or even that a Republican candidate would 
be elected, I should not feel so sure that it would be advisable to postpone 
even preparatory discussions for the present. But as it seems now within the 
range of possibility that a Democrat may be elected there can be no doubt, 
in my opinion, that any reference to the question for the moment would be 
premature. 

3. You will have learnt already from my telegram No. 1223 of 19th April, 
that there is very little probability of Senator Borah’s resolution in favour of 
an International Conference for the recodification of Maritime Law being 
discussed or voted on in the Senate this session. It has been referred to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee after lying for some time on the table of the 
Senate, and so far as I can learn there is no great prospect that that body, 
which is anxious to adjourn as early as possible, will take it up since there 
are so many more immediately important matters for settlement. At the same 
time we must bear in mind that there is a considerable body of opinion in 
this country behind the demand for a codification of Maritime Law whether 
in the form of restating old principles of International Law or in that of 
remodelling the old principles or actually creating new ones. This body of 
Opinion is growing and may well before long insist on the adoption by the 
Senate of some resolution like Senator Borah’s, in which case we may presume 
that the United States Government would be forced to act. We must thus 
remember that our hands may be forced in this matter long before the lapse 
of the eighteen months which you mention in paragraph 4 of your Despatch 
as the period which it will be necessary to allow to pass before approaching 
the United States Government supposing no steps to be taken before the 
present summer vacation begins. 

4. I understand from paragraph 6 of your Despatch under reply that 
while His Majesty’s Government do not wish to invite or encourage the 
initiation of such conversations at present, they consider that the very worst 
thing that could happen would be another failure due to insufficient pre- 
paration such as occurred last summer at Geneva. With this view I am, if I 
may venture to say so, heartily in accord. It certainly seems to me essential 
that we should, before any invitation to a Maritime Law Conference is 
launched by this or any other Government, endeavour to come to an agreement 


2 American Secretary of Commerce and Vice-President of the United States respectively. 
3 No. 309. 
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with the United States Government at least on main principles so that 
Great Britain and the United States as the greatest naval Powers may present 
a united front. If we are divided, the Continental views will certainly prevail. 
But if the United States and Great Britain stand together, even at the sacri- 
fice of some minor belligerent rights, it is possible that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may succeed in maintaining belligerent rights at as high a level as 
possible, or, at least, in not being left alone to uphold them in the face of a 
hostile Continental combination. 

5- For the above reasons it seems to me that it may well become advisable 
for us to take up as early as possible the matter quietly, and if need be semi- 
officially in the first instance, as we did successfully in the case of claims 
arising out of blockade measures taken during the late War, in order that we 
may be prepared to deal with a situation that may be sprung upon us early 
next year. 

6. I venture therefore to think that, if His Majesty’s Government consider 
that it will be too risky to leave this matter indefinitely to chance or until the 
next Washington Conference meets in January, 1931, 1t would be worth while 
to sound the present Republican Administration soon after the Presidential 
elections are decided by the results of the Primaries in September, provided 
always either Mr. Hoover or Mr. Dawes are then elected. It would, I think, 
be very possible to arrange to bring either of these two gentlemen into the 
conversations since both sit in the present Cabinet. 

7. On the other hand, should some other Republican be elected such as 
Governor Lowden or Senator Curtis, this might be more difficult. In 
any case we should have to reckon with Senator Borah and the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, without whose approval neither Mr. 
Coolidge’ nor Mr. Kellogg would, very wisely, agree to committing them- 
selves on such a highly delicate and impcrtant question. We should have to 
make up our minds that the Senate Committee would be consulted just as it 
was over the Claims Settlement, even ifany agreement reached was embodied 
only in an exchange of notes, which is what I should respectfully suggest 
rather than in any more formal instrument. 

8. If on the other hand the Democrats obtain the victory in the Presi- 
dential elections, it is obvious that no discussions could be begun even of the 
most private kind until after the Presidential inauguration on March 4th, 
1929. 

g. Then everything would depend on who became Secretary of State. 
Should for instance either Mr. John Davis or Mr. Frank Polk® be appointed 
Secretary of State there is no reason why we should not at once begin to 
approach them if then considered desirable. Should however some perfectly 
unknown person be appointed to the State Department, such a course would 


4 Governor of Illinois, 1917-21, and Senator for Kansas respectively. 

S President of the United States. 

6 Mr. John W. Davis had been American Ambassador in London 1918-21 and Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency in 1924. Mr. Frank Polk had been Acting Secretary of 
State in 1918-19. 
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be impossible unless we are driven to it by circumstances, and it would be 
better to wait, as suggested in your Despatch, until the Autumn of 1929, i 
then. We should indeed have to be guided in such a case largely by circum- 
stances. 

10. So much for the question of opportunity, I will now endeavour very 
shortly to deal with the first question mentioned in your Despatch, 1.e., the 
spirit in which the United States Government would be likely to treat the 
question. 

11. Before starting may I say that I approach this whole question of 
Maritime Law in war with extreme diffidence? I cannot claim any profound 
knowledge of the Law of Nations regulating it. Such knowledge as I have is 
derived mainly from empirical sources of personal experience during the 
war, and it may therefore be that the observations I make will be found to be 
without due foundation, altogether beside the mark and even absurd. 

12, In trying to get some idea of the American spirit towards this question 
there are one or two fundamental factors which we must perforce bear con- 
stantly in mind: 

First. The American mind is likely to be for a long time to come much more 
concerned with neutral than with belligerent rights. This is a traditional 
attitude and the members of the Big Navy Party, though perfectly aware of 
the importance of belligerent rights themselves, have not yet done anything 
to educate the country to an understanding of the interest it has or may have 
in the future in upholding such rights. On the contrary they have to a great 
extent founded their demands for a big navy on the ground that such a navy 
is necessary to defend neutral rights, since their argument appeals to many 
who, like the late President Wilson and some members of his Cabinet, 
notably Mr. Daniels, then Secretary of the Navy,? would by nature have 
been most opposed to a Big Navy programme and yet supported whole- 
heartedly that of 1916. Prima facie therefore we may expect to find neutral 
rights championed with great ardour by any United States Government and 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate. 

Second. We must remember that the old standards, on which international 
Maritime Law up to the late war was based, have been completely altered 
by modern discoveries. It is useless nowadays even to discuss a blockade such 
as that which was in the minds of the men who drew up and signed the 
Declaration of Paris.§ It is now a commonplace that an ‘effective blockade’ 
in the neighbourhood of the enemy’s coast has been made impossible by such 
modern inventions as the submarine and the aeroplane, and we must 
therefore rely on these arguments to show the Americans that if any sort of 
blockade at all is to be carried on in future against a country which possesses 


7 Mr. Josephus Daniels had been American Secretary of the Navy in President Wilson’s 
Administration 1913-21. 

8 The declaration of Paris respecting Maritime Law, signed on April 16, 1856, by Great 
Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey, and printed in British and 
Foreign State Papers, vol. 46, pp. 26-27, provided that blockades, in order to be binding, must 
be effective. 
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such means of defence, it must be a ‘blockade’ such as we instituted during 
the late war, that is to say at a great distance from the coast. This is a point 
which, because it is obvious to any one having some practical experience 
and not merely a legal pundit, we ought I think to have little difficulty in 
persuading the Americans to understand. 

13. In order then to take the line of least resistance, it would I think be 
advisable that we should be prepared to leave the present laws of blockade 
severely alone since they might still be useful in certain cases as, for instance, 
if we ever had to blockade such countries as, let us say for the sake of example, 
Egypt or Persia. It would however be most difficult, if not impossible, to get 
the United States Senate—and everything depends ultimately on that body— 
to agree to extend the present rules of blockade to any really safe distance 
from the coast. It is, I think, clear that we should never be able to obtain 
acquiescence in the right of a belligerent to confiscate neutral vessels and 
goods crossing a blockade line 200 or more miles from the coast of the 
blockaded country, and it would evidently be most difficult to maintain an 
effective blockade at such a distance from the coast, in the case of many 
countries on account of their geographical situation. 

14. This being so I venture to think that we might quite frankly allow 
the present rules of blockade to stand for what they may be worth in wars 
with minor countries possessing neither submarines nor many aeroplanes. 

15. As regards possible war with one or more Great Powers, we should 
have, it seems to me, to rely on the system instituted by us during the late war 
of applying the laws of ‘contraband’ and ‘continuous voyage’? without the 
right of confiscation of neutral vessels or goods but only the right of ‘pre- 
emption.’!° This, while almost equally effective, would not be liable to arouse 
nearly so much opposition throughout the United States as any attempt to 
extend the existing blockade rules which permit confiscation. 

16. The United States are already committed to the doctrines of con- 
tinuous voyage and ultimate destination. They would therefore be almost 
compelled to accept these. The Law of Contraband 1s also of course well 
recognised and is described in a very interesting paper, of which I enclose a 
copy,!! on ‘Neutral Rights and Maritime Law,’ published by the Foreign 
Policy Association of America, in the following manner: 


‘Under International Law, belligerents have the right to intercept and 
prevent certain articles from being carried to their enemies, even in the 
absence of a blockade. These articles when destined for the enemy are 
called contraband and are regarded as objectionable in themselves, i.e., 
capable of warlike use.’ 


17, The two essential elements of contraband are, says the writer, (1) the 
character of the goods, (2) an enemy destination. The same paper states 

® According to the doctrine of continuous voyage the real and final destination of goods 
is the decisive consideration in the definition of contraband. 


10 i.e. the purchase of goods by one party before opportunity is offered to others. 
11 Not printed. 
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that “Though neutrals have protested when they considered the lists too 
all-inclusive, no rule prevents the belligerent from expanding them at will.’ 

18. This being so, it would appear that if we can but reach some agree- 
ment with the United States with regard to the lists of contraband, we might 
look forward almost certainly to being able to reach an agreement on this 
thorny question as a whole. 

19. It would of course be our aim, always bearing in mind the object in 
view, 1.e., of keeping belligerent rights at as high a level as possible, to make 
the contraband lists as inclusive as we can so as to embrace, as a principle, 
not only finished weapons of war but also all raw materials from which 
weapons of war, and machinery etc. that can be used to manufacture such 
weapons as well as all natural products necessary for motor power such as 
coal, mineral oils, and above all, lubricating oils, or fats of any kind. Cotton 
would, as always, be a difficulty, but if we could get the principle adopted of 
having placed on the list any raw products from which materials for use in 
war could be manufactured, it would be logically impossible for cotton to be 
excluded. 

20. From such an interpretation of the Law of Contraband plus the 
doctrine of continuous voyage it is but a step to the admission of the necessity 
for rationing neutral countries contiguous to the enemy. 

21. How this should be done, I will not attempt to discuss here, but it 
might be possible to reach an agreement with the United States Government 
on the lines of our blockade measures during the late war, the responsibility 
for which was fully shared by the United States authoritics after they entered 
the war. 

22. In conclusion, I may perhaps be allowed to emphasise once more what 
I have already stated, that owing not only to the new United States Fleet, 
which, however, in my opinion is really but a minor consideration in this 
matter, but also and far more to our financial and economic dependence on 
this country in time of war, it will be impossible for us in the future to 
enforce any blockade measures to which the United States does not agree 
without incurring the practical certainty of defeat in any war we may 
unhappily be engaged in. 

23. This makes the importance of a previous arrangement in peace time 
with the United States on this matter of Maritime Law in war almost a 
necessity from our point of view if we are to maintain in the future our 
belligerent rights at any level that can be useful to us. 

24. I need only add that if we postpone this question indefinitely, we may 
perhaps be faced with a general Maritime Conference in which we should pre- 
sumably fare very badly if we have not the United States on our side, or, worse 
still, with actual hostilities in which case we may take it for granted that the 
United States, if neutral, will uphold neutral rights to the uttermost and 
possibly, nay almost certainly, succeed in rendering our blockade measures 
futile because we cannot afford to defy the United States rulings and so 
throw the financial and economic weight of this country into the scale on the 
side of the enemy. Moreover it is quite likely that the nearer the United 
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States Government approach to a practical consideration of details the less 
inclined they will feel to convoke a general international conference on the 
subject. 

25. Finally, may I say how grateful I felt to you, Sir, for allowing Mr. 
Craigie to come here in order to discuss this subject with me and, so far as 
possible, with the officials of the State Department? I think these discussions 
of which we informed you by telegraph’? will have done much to make the 
situation here clear and relieved the Foreign Office of any fear there might 
have been of the danger of an immediate Maritime Law Conference. It was, 
of course, of the greatest value to me to have the advantage of learning at 
first hand from Mr. Craigie what were the views of the different departments 
in London on this subject. 

I have, &c., 
EsME HowarpD 


12 See Nos. 309, 310, 311, 312 and 318. 
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Memorandum by Sir C. Hurst 
[A 2800/154/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 25, 1928 
Draft Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty 


1. Recent telegrams from Sir E. Howard show that the interest attaching 
to an arbitration treaty with the United States of America is overshadowed 
by that attaching to the recent proposal for a multilateral treaty for the 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy. 

2. The present position as regards the arbitration treaty is that a long 
time ago the Secretary of State proposed to the United States Ambassador 
in London the renewal of the Root—Bryce treaty in its existing terms.’ After 
months of silence the Americans replied by a new draft? on the lines of the 
treaty which was subsequently concluded between them and France,3 a 
model which has also been followed in numerous other arbitration treaties 
which the United States are signing with foreign Powers. 

3. To Great Britain the new form of treaty is inacceptable because it 
would expose her to the obligation to arbitrate certain questions of great 
importance, such as disputes arising from the exercise of the belligerent right 
of capture at sea and her right to object to foreign Powers interfering with 
Egypt, while preserving the American liberty to refuse arbitration of any 
dispute which they can allege to be covered by the Monroe doctrine. These 
are objections which are peculiar to this country and do not impede the 

t See Volume III, No. 396. 

2 Cf. No. 313, note 5. 

3 This treaty of arbitration between the United States and France was signed on 
February 6, 1928, and is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 128, pp. 817-19. 
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conclusion of corresponding treaties with the United States by foreign 
Powers. 

4. In addition to the above objections, there can be no real mutuality 
between the two partics to an arbitration treaty with the United States 
because the control which the Senate retain over particular arbitrations 
through the obligation to consent to the special agreement enables the arbi- 
tration of any question which is awkward for the United States to be evaded 
through action by the Senate. This is an objection which is not peculiar to 
Great Britain or the Dominions, but applies equally to all foreign countries 
with whom the United States negotiates. Those foreign countries have, how- 
ever, been content to ignore this difficulty. The only respect in which this 
aspect of the question may be more important to Great Britain and the 
Dominions than to foreign Powers is that disputes and also arbitrations are 
more numerous between this country and the United States than between 
foreign countries and the United States. 

5. The question of compulsory arbitration of international disputes was 
considered by the last Imperial Conference (see p. 28 of the report, Gmd. 
2768). At present H.M. Government in this country are bound by the 
understanding that none of the governments represented at the Conference 
will take action in the direction of accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Permanent Court ‘without bringing up the matter for further discussion’. 
At present, therefore, this Government is pledged to work in common with 
the Dominions even if any arbitration treaty which should result would apply 
to one constituent part of the Empire alone. 

6. The Cabinet have under consideration a draft arbitration treaty+ in 
substitution for the American draft, changes being introduced into the text 
of the American draft for the purpose of rendering it safe for the Government 
in this country to accept it and also for making it consistent with the relations 
which now subsist between the different parts of the Empire. 

7. The most important modification made in this revised draft was the 
re-wording of the old article 1 of the American draft so as to exclude from 
compulsory arbitration any dispute which was not susceptible of decision 
‘by the application of a recognised rule of international law’. The ground 
upon which it has been assumed hitherto that disputes arising out of the 
exercise of belligerent rights at sea could not be submitted to arbitration was 
because of the absence of any definite rule of international law on these 
questions of maritime seizures. 

8. This new wording may be satisfactory as an expedient for circumventing 
the particular difficulty with regard to these prize court cases, that is to say, 
if political necessity obliges the Government to conclude an arbitration 
treaty with the United States on the lines proposed by the Washington 
Government, this wording may be the best that can be proposed. Beyond 
that there is very little to be said in its favour. 

g. The ground upon which this country always claims finality for its prize 
court decisions in time of war is that the prize courts are bound to apply 

4 See Volume IV, No. 341. 
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international law, and that, as they are not organs of the Executive, no 
tribunal can be more qualified for determining what is the correct rule of 
international law; further, that even should there be mistakes made in the 
courts of first instance, the eminence of our tribunal of appeal is such as to 
guarantee to all parties interested a sound decision in accordance with the 
law of nations. It seems somewhat inconsistent with this line of argument to 
maintain that should a foreign Power be dissatisfied with the decision and 
claim that it be subjected to international review, such international review 
should be refused because there was no rule of international law on the 
subject. If the allegation is true, what rule is it that the prize court is applying ? 

10. As between Great Britain and a continental country there is much 
greater justification for basing the exclusion of these prize court cases from 
international arbitration on the ground now proposed than as between 
Great Britain and the United States. There is and always has been on certain 
points of sca law a divergence of view between the continental system and that 
followed in this country, but the system which diverged from the continental 
system was usually represented as being an Anglo-Saxon system which was 
common to both England and the United States. In large measure this is true. 
On one or two detailed points, like convoy, there is said to be a difference of 
principle between this country and the United States, but in general the 
principles followed by the prize courts in the United States have been identi- 
cal with the principles followed by Great Britain. To secure immunity from 
international arbitration for disputes arising from belligerent captures as [sic] 
sea In a treaty with the United States by alleging that there is no agreed rule 
of international law is to put this country in a position of complete isolation 
in the matter of sea law. At a time when the movement in favour of the 
codification of international law is gaining such strength, it seems to be a 
proceeding of doubtful wisdom. 

11. It is further a matter for consideration whether the wording proposed 
is very apposite to the particular difficulties with which Great Britain finds 
herself confronted when she becomes involved in a struggle in which the 
exercise of sea power plays a predominant part. There are certain funda- 
mental principles applicable to belligerent captures at sea. When the con- 
ditions change under which seaborne commerce is transported, the methods 
by which those fundamental principles relating to sea capture can be applied 
must also be varied. Great Britain’s difficulty with regard to sea captures 
has usually been the necessity of applying the fundamental principles in 
novel ways because the conditions of commerce had so changed as to 
necessitate a novel method of application. The complaint by any neutral 
Power against Great Britain in time of war is, therefore, likely to be based 
upon the ground that she, Great Britain, has departed from the rule of 
international law and has seized neutral commerce in circumstances not 
justified by the rules of international law. The most probable réle, therefore, 
of the two parties is that the neutral state will say that there is a rule of 
international law on this point, as evidenced by the regular practice of the 
past, and that Great Britain has departed from it and thereby violated the 
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rule of international law. Great Britain 1s in the position of having to say: 
‘I am entitled to depart from that rule because of the changed conditions of 
commerce’. Consequently the absence of a ‘recognised rule of international 
law’ on which she proposes to base her avoidance of arbitration is in reality 
her own departure from the practice of the past because she considers that 
the conditions of modern commerce necessitate that departure and that 
without it she cannot enforce the fundamental principle of cutting off the 
seaborne commerce of the enemy. Great Britain in fact is going to make her 
own departure from the old rules the ground for avoiding arbitration as to 
the legality of her action. It is not an easy position to defend. 

12. One further point requires to be mentioned. Questions upon which 
there may not be a recognised rule of international law are not by any means 
confined to disputes arising out of captures at sea. Even if the proposed 
wording saves the position as regards disputes arising out of the exercise of 
belligerent rights at sea, it may not improbably be found to constitute a 
useful method by which foreign states can avoid the arbitration of questions 
which Great Britain desires to submit to that form of settlement, and which 
do not happen to arise from captures at sea. 

13. In view of the above considcrations, one is led to reflect whether an 
arbitration treaty with the United States on the lines of the draft now before 
the Cabinet is worth having. 

14. As between this country and the United States no arbitration treaty 
is likely to be more than a gesture in favour of the principle of arbitration. 
The Senate will prevent the arbitration of any dispute which is inconvenient 
for the United States. Public opinion, however, attaches importance to the 
conclusion of such treaties and it would not do to abandon the treaty with 
the United States unless some substitute acceptable to the public at large 
could be discovered. The United States are not likely to consent to depart 
from the model which they are inducing many continental nations to sign. 
Even if they were prepared to accept the present draft in its present form, 
more radical alterations might render it inacceptable to the United States 
and the onus of the breakdown would in that case rest on this country. 

15. It is worthy of consideration whether any alternative policy could be 
found. The present treaty might, for instance, be allowed to expire without 
renewal, so that there would be no instrument in force for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes other than the Bryan treaty providing for a conciliation 
commission. Another alternative would be to go back on what was said in 
the long memorandum on arbitration treaties transmitted to the Security 
Committee at Gcneva,5 and instead of a bilateral arbitration treaty with 
each of the foreign Powers, sign the optional clause accepting the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International Justice.® If this were 


5 i.e. the observations of His Majesty’s Government on the programme of the work of the 
Committee on Arbitration and Security of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference, printed in Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, Series VI (Geneva, 1928), pp. 166-76. 

6 See article 36 of the Statute of December 16, 1920, of the Permanent Court, printed 
in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 114, pp. 862-72. 
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done, a reserve definitely excluding all disputes arising out of the exercise 
of belligerent rights at sea could be made without assisting the propaganda 
of the Big Navy Party in America in favour of building a large fleet. It is 
what Geneva Is expecting if Great Britain signs the optional clause. ‘Though 
the objections to such a course are many, it is difficult to escape the feeling 
that they may be less than those attendant upon the conclusion of a treaty 
with the United States in the wording now proposed. At any rate they are 
possibilities worth considcring. 

16, If the general interest has now shifted from the renewal of the arbi- 
tration treaty to the discussion of the new treaty for the renunciation of war, 
delay in the correspondence with regard to the arbitration treaty will not 
attract adverse comment. Furthermore if, as is possible, there is to be a 
conference with regard to the conclusion of the treaty relating to the renuncia- 
tion of war and the Dominion Governments are represented at such a 
conference, it would give an opportunity to discuss with the Dominion 
Governments, as provided in the report of the last Imperial Conference, the 
adoption of a common policy with regard to any acceptance of compulsory 
arbitration, without waiting for the next Imperial Conference. 


C. J. B. H. 


No. 325 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 610 [A 2845/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 26, 1928 
Sir, 

The American Ambassador asked for an interview immediately on my 
return. He has just Ieft me. The object of his visit was to enquire what was 
the present position in regard to the American proposal for a multilateral 
treaty renouncing war. 

I told his Excellency that I was very glad that he had come and that, had he 
not himself proposed a meeting, I should have asked him to call in the course 
of the next few days. We had under consideration two distinct proposals 
from the American Government, and with his permission I would speak first 
about the draft treaty of arbitration. I had made considerable progress with 
the examination of the text of this treaty before Easter and had submitted 
my first thoughts upon the subject to my colleagues in the Government! and 
through the Dominions Office to the Governments of the Dominions, adding 
that it would be a great convenience to His Majesty’s Government if the 
Dominion Governments could in the same way give us their first impressions 
of the proposal. Up to the present, however, we had only received a reply from 


t The reference was presumably to the revised draft treaty printed in Volume IV as 
No. 341. 
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one Dominion and I was forced to the conclusion that, owing to the necessity 
for consulting six other Governments and to the long distances which 
separated us, it would be necessary for us shortly to propose to the American 
Government to renew the existing treaty of arbitration for a short period in 
order to give us sufficient time to reach agreement. Naturally we were most 
anxious that in this matter all the Governments of the Empire should sign 
the same treaty with the United States of America. I added that my first 
impression was that the text actually proposed by the American Government 
did not wholly meet the necessities and obligations of the British Empire; for 
example, America reserved in terms the Monroe Doctrine; but we also had 
our own Monroe Doctrine in respect, for example, of Egypt, and, though 
the cases were closcly similar, the particular language chosen by Americans to 
cover their own case was not applicable to ours. This was one of the points 
on which my preliminary studies led me to think that I should have to ask 
for some alteration, but I believed that we could find a phrase which would 
equally cover the American and what I called our own Monroe Doctrine 
and would be, therefore, perfectly satisfactory to Washington. 

Turning to the proposed multilateral treaty, I said I had of course been 
kept informed through the courtesy of the two Governments of the exchange 
of notes between them up to the time of my leaving England, but that 
further important communications had passed during my absence, and, 
though I had devoted some little time to them on the night of my return and 
again yesterday morning, I had not been in a position to bring the matter 
before the Cabinet for discussion yesterday. In this case also our discussions 
could not be confined to our own Cabinet; the results of our examination 
must in due course be communicated to the Dominions and we must seek 
agreement with them. Here too, therefore, I should have to make a demand 
upon the patience of Mr. Kellogg, but I was sure that he would understand 
how inevitable this was in the circumstances. For the moment all that I could 
say was that, on the cursory survey which was all that I had yet been able 
to give to the papers, I had felt that in this case also we should have to ask 
for some changes in the American text, though I by no means thought that 
the changes proposed by the French Government were in all cases the best 
that could be devised or indeed in every case necessary. But the matter 
required very careful consideration, for our position, our interests and our 
duties differed from those of the United States, though our purpose was the 
same as theirs. 

Explaining as an illustration of the sort of difficulty I had in mind, I said 
that the American proposal was to condemn war in general and specifically 
to renounce it as an instrument of policy. The first question which arose, 
though the answer was obvious and indeed had already been given by Mr. 
Kellogg, was whether this unqualified renunciation of war included a war in 
self-defence. Obviously the answer was ‘No,’ but next what bearing had it 
upon American policy in respect of the Monroe Doctrine? The Monroe 
Doctrine, as Mr. Kellogg recognised, was not a principle of law, but a state- 
ment of policy. It was exactly comparable with the declaration which we had 
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made to foreign Powers when giving a qualified independence to Egypt,? that 
is to say, it was a declaration that America would treat as an unfriendly act, 
or in other words would resist by force, any attempt on the part of a Euro- 
pean nation to establish new territorial rights on the American continents. 
How was this declaration affected by the renunciation of war? Did the 
American Government mean that in future they would not treat as a casus 
belli the infringement of the Doctrine by any European Power? 

Mr. Houghton replied that he could not answer my question with any 
authority, but that if, for example, the garrison of Halifax moved down into 
Maine, or if the British Government moved the garrison of Bermuda to 
Panama to seize the canal, or to Venezuela to carve out a field for 
British colonisation, there could be little doubt what the consequences 
would be. 

I replied that the first case put by him would obviously be an act of 
aggression, and in resorting to arms America would be engaged in a way? of 
self-defence, but this hardly applied to the Venezuelan hypothesis, and one 
must consider whether the American draft really expressed the intention of 
the American Government. If one thought only of the American continent, 
the matter might be simple, but the situation in Europe was much more 
complicated, and a formula which fitted the first case might not suit the case 
of a multilateral treaty open to signature by European and even Asiatic 
Powers. This, I thought, was perhaps what M. Briand had in his mind in the 
not very skilful distinction which he had drawn between the unilateral pact 
with France and a multilateral treaty. —The Ambassador had observed at an 
earlier point that this line of approach was rather dangerous, that definition 
of a war of aggression was, as I myself had pointed out at Geneva and as the 
American Government held, an impossibility, and that it would be much 
better to assume that, when Powers signed a treaty of the kind proposed, they 
meant what they said, and in renouncing war they would renounce acts that 
must produce war. Let us trust, he had said, to their goodwill. This, I said, 
might be very easy for us if we were dealing with the United States only, 
but there were Powers in Europe whose goodwill I could not predicate even 
to ourselves, and more whose goodwill to one another could not be thus 
assumed. 

The Ambassador replied that in Europe we had built up our own system 
of security—the League and Locarno—which he hoped would give us all the 
benefits we expected from it, but, he continued, do not underrate the effects 
of a simple broad declaration in which America would join. At this point 
his language was obscure and he left his thought only half expressed, but I 
think he clearly pointed to the effect which such a declaration might have 
on the American attitude towards the enforcement of sanctions by the League 


2 The reference was to the notification to the foreign Powers of March 15, 1922, printed 
in Cmd. 1617 of 1922, regarding the Declaration to Egypt of February 28, 1922, printed as 
enclosure 2 in item No. 35 in Cmd. 1592 of 1922. The relevant passage from the notification 
is cited in the Appendix to Volume I, paragraph 97. 

3 In the rather abbreviated account of this conversation in Foreign Office telegram 
No. 179 to Washington of April 30 the corresponding word read ‘war’. 
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of Nations against a peace-breaker. He separately and explicitly referred to 
the powerful effect of such a declaration as proposed by Mr. Kellogg on 
American naval construction. 

Mr. Houghton said that he would report* what I had said as to the position 
reached in our consideration of these proposals to Mr. Kellogg, as well as 
the questions which I had put to him. I begged him to regard them not so 
much as questions, but merely an illustration of the kind of thoughts which 
had been passing through my mind and an explanation of my plea for full 
time for consideration. I would beg him further to assure Mr. Kellogg that 
any proposal from the United States of such a character was sure of our most 
sympathetic and careful consideration. I should regard it as a misfortune to 
the world that such initiative should fail, and that I was confident that we 
should be able to reach asuccessful agreement. In this connexion a suggestion 
which Mr. Kellogg had made to Mr. Chilton that we might hold a con- 
ference of the foreign Ministers of the Powers to whom the American 
communication had been sent, which Mr. Kellogg said he would himself be 
willing to attend, appeared to me very valuable. I did not mean that it should 
be held at once, but when we had made some progress in our negotiations 
I thought that such personal intercourse would very probably be the best 
way of resolving any further difficulties that might remain. 


Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


* See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. i, pp. 39-41. 


5 For this suggestion see Volume IV, No. 345. Mr. Chilton was Minister in H.M. 
Embassy at Washington. 


No. 326 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 18 Telegraphic [A 2847/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 27, 1928, 6.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 16! (of April 25th. Peace Pact). 

I am advised that the language of Article 1 of the American draft is 
incompatible both with the terms of the covenant of the League of Nations 
and with the treaties of Locarno. I gather that the German government have 
received directly opposite advice. Please ask Dr. Stresemann whether he 
would allow Herr Gauss [sic]? to come to London to exchange views with 
Sir Cecil Hurst. I am most anxious to reach agreement with all the govern- 
ments concerned and to draw the greatest possible advantage from the 
American proposal and any conflict of view as to their obligations among 
the Locarno Powers would be particularly unfortunate. You may add for 
Dr. Stresemann’s confidential information that I had no discussion with 


1 No. 322. 
2 Dr. Gaus was Legal Adviser to the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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M. Briand as to the terms of the last French reply and do not think their 
suggested text a good one. 

As regards further procedure French have suggested a meeting in Paris of 
legal advisers of the four European governments immediately concerned for 
preliminary discussion} whilst Mr. Kellogg told Mr. Chilton (see Washington 
telegram No. 1204 of April 13th) that he thought it would be useful if M. 
Briand were to call a conference of ministers for foreign affairs to discuss 
draft adding if M. Briand wished treaty to be signed in Paris he would like 
himself to go over to sign it. 

I told French Ambassador yesterday’ that I could not accept proposal for 
meeting of four jurists to the exclusion of the Americans though personal 
conversation between Hurst and Fromageot® or Hurst and Gauss separately 
might be useful but that I inclined to combination of French and American 
proposals viz: a conference of all legal advisers to be followed in due course 
by meeting of foreign ministers. Former would elucidate text and discuss and 
as far as possible settle legal difficulties reserving resulting political questions 
for ministers. This would in fact be procedure successfully followed in Locarno 
negotiations. 


Repeated to Rome No. 57 and Washington No. 173.7 


3 Cf. No. 315. A French memorandum communicated under cover of a letter of April 25 
from M. Cambon to Sir W. Tyrrell (neither printed) referred to the German intention to 
reply to the American proposal for the renunciation of war, but stressed the importance of 
previous examination by the five powers to whom the American proposal had been com- 
municated of its compatibility with the Covenant and the Treaty of Locarno. The French 
Government accordingly proposed that the legal advisers to the five governments should 
make such an examination. 

4 See Volume IV, No. 345. 

5 See No. 327. 

6 M. Henri Fromageot was Legal Adviser to the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

7 Foreign Office telegram No. 58 to Rome of April 27 instructed Sir R. Graham, H.M. 
Ambassador at Rome, to communicate the substance of Nos. 322 and 326 to Signor Musso- 
lini, Chief of the Italian Government and Minister for Foreign Affairs. Foreign Office 
telegram No. 174 to Washington informed Sir E. Howard that these two telegrams were for 
his information only. 


No. 327 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe! (Parts) 
No. 976 [A 2847/1/45] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 27, 1928 


My Lord Marquess, 

I travelled with the French Ambassador yesterday afternoon to Birming- 
ham, where both of us were attending a dinner of the Anglo-French Society. 
I used the opportunity to explain to the Ambassador the views which I had 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Paris. 
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provisionally formed upon the American text of the proposed multilateral 
treaty and of the suggested French alterations. 

I began by some general observations. I said that the Ambassador him- 
self knew England well enough to understand what hopes and feelings were 
evoked by such a proposal as the American Government had made. It was 
impossible that this or any British Government should treat such suggestions 
lightly or show other than the keenest desire to go as far as possible to meet 
the American point of view and, in association with them, to carry forward the 
work of peace. M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann had each on occasion and 
not infrequently spoken to me of the consideration due to the state of public 
opinion in their respective countries. The present occasion was one in which 
British public opinion was equally moved and equally sensitive, and I begged 
M. de Fleuriau with his knowledge of this country to impress upon the Quai 
d’Orsay? these essential conditions of English action and to ask that the 
French Government should show for English public opinion on this occasion 
the same consideration and give to me the same help as, when the cases 
were reversed, I had sought to give to them. 

The second point to which I desired particularly to draw his attention was 
the need for extreme care lest we should give a handle to those who, whether 
in America or Europe, would be quick to seize any opportunity of again 
setting France and England at loggerheads and destroying the basis of 
our common policy in Europe. I therefore felt that we must approach the 
American proposals with a real determination to go as far as we possibly 
could to meet the American point of view, and that we must exercise 
extreme care both as to the character and the manner of any objections 
which we were obliged to raise. 

I then gave M. de Fleuriau a pretty full account of the conversation which 
I had had the same morning with the American Ambassador (despatch No. 
610 to Washington).3 I added that, learning from Berlin as well as from the 
communication which he had made to Sir William Tyrrell* that it was the 
intention of the German Government to reply almost immediately and with 
a very complete acceptance of the American proposal, I had telegraphed 
instructions to Sir Ronald Lindsay to ask Dr. Stresemann to give me time 
for a little further consideration and an exchange of views with him.5 

This, I explained, was the present position as far as we were concerned. As 
regards the future, I should obviously require some considerable time, since 
I had to consult not only my colleagues in London but the other Govern- 
ments of the Empire; but I would tell him the broad lines on which my mind 
was moving. I thought it impossible to accept the exact terms of the 
American note without qualification and explanation. I was not, however, 
very favourably impressed by the suggested French changes, of one at least 


2 The French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

3 No. 325. 

4 The reference was presumably to the French communication referred to in No. 326, 
note 3. 

5 See No. 322. 
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of which I doubted the necessity and of others the suitability for the purpose 
they had in view. Further, whilst I could very readily agree to conversations 
between Sir Cecil Hurst and M. Fromageot, or again between Sir Cecil 
Hurst and Herr Gaus, I could not possibly agree to allow Sir Cecil Hurst 
to take part in a conference of the legal advisers of the European Govern- 
ments to the exclusion of any American representative. At this point I read 
to the Ambassador Sir Esmé Howard’s telegram No. 120° of the 13th April 
and drew his particular attention to the concluding words: ‘He (Mr. Kellogg) 
thought it would be useful if M. Briand were to call a conference of Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs to discuss the draft. If M. Briand wished the treaty to be 
signed in Paris he would like to go over himself to sign it.”. Expressing, as I 
specifically said, a purely provisional opinion and reserving my final opinion 
till I had had the necessary consultations with my colleagues, I thought that 
in the combination of M. Briand’s proposal slightly modified with this 
remarkable suggestion from Mr. Kellogg we might very probably find the 
best procedure for resolving our difficulties. What I had in mind was that the 
legal advisers of the Governments at present seized of the United States 
proposal, including the Icgal adviser of that Government, should meet for a 
preliminary examination of the text and a discussion of the legal points 
involved. For example, the German Government, according to my inform- 
ation, had been advised that a signature of the American text without 
alteration was entirely compatible with their obligations both under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the Treaty of Locarno. I, on the other 
hand, was advised that the text as it stood was not reconcilable with the 
similar obligations of the British Government. These and other questions, 
such as the bearing of the proposed renunciation of war on the right of self- 
defence and on American policy in relation to the Monroe Doctrine (I might 
have added to such military operations as are now being carried out by 
American forces in Nicaragua), could be usefully explored by our jurists. If 
need be, a draft more exactly defining the purposes of all the parties could 
be drawn up by them, and the way would thus be cleared for the conference 
of Foreign Ministers which Mr. Kellogg had suggested to whom would be 
reserved the decision of the political issues which remained. 

M. de Fleuriau very correctly described my intention as being to employ 
in this case the same machinery which had led us to success in the Locarno 
negotiations. He is returning to Paris to-night and undertook to see M. 
Berthelot’ in the absence of M. Briand, and to report fully to him what I had 
said. As a last word, I again emphasised the extreme sensitiveness of British 
Opinion, as the last French note had, I think, produced an unfavourable 
impression here and seems to me hardly to preserve the conciliatory tone in 
which M. Briand is accustomed to discuss even the most contentious questions. 


Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


6 See Volume IV, No. 345. 
7 Secretary-General of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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No. 328 


Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 1) 
No. 343 [A 2907/1/45] 


BERLIN, April 28, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to refer to the negotiations of the last three days with 
the German Government about the American draft Treaty to outlaw war. 

2. As reported in my telegram No. 18! of April 26 Herr de Haas (in charge 
of the Ministry in the absence of Dr. Stresemann and Herr von Schubert)? 
immediately though provisionally acquiesced in your proposal? that the 
German Government should await your observations before replying to the 
American proposal. He was certainly under a misapprehension as to Dr. 
Stresemann’s intentions, and telephoned to me a warning late that evening, 
which I passed on to you in my telegram No. 20! of April 27. 

3. The evening of that day I saw Dr. Stresemann himself. He had returned 
that morning from Bavaria; had met the Cabinet at noon, who had been 
summoned by telegraph to discuss the draft reply to the American note. The 
Cabinet had accepted the draft, and the note was just then being delivered 
to the American Ambassador. Dr. Stresemann greatly regretted that he had 
been unable to delay the despatch as you desired. He had, he explained, 
brought Ministers back from their election campaigns specially to complete, 
according to their wishes, the despatch of the note; he had informed them of 
your wishes, but he and they had not felt that they could postpone it. He 
reminded me that His Majesty’s Government knew already both that the 
German Government were favourably disposed to the American draft as it 
stood, and that they did not propose to delay action on it because of their 
pending elections. Moreover, the German reply‘ of which he gave me a copy, 
did not exclude the possibility of amendments or elucidations. 

3. The morning of the 28th I saw Dr. Stresemann again in connection 
with your telegram No. 185 of April 27. I conveyed to him the substance of 
the first two paragraphs, the third having been so mutilated in transmission 
as to be almost incomprehensible. Later in the day when the errors had been 
worked out I sent him a careful paraphrase of your whole message. 

4. On this occasion Dr. Stresemann was very guarded and reserved and 
he preferred not to discuss any of the points raised without the expert advice 
of his staff, or to take any engagements. On one point only he took a strong 
line—on the extreme undesirability of allowing any appearance to arise that 
a European front was being formed against America in this matter; and 
though I pointed out to him that from the American attitude in general, 

1 Not printed. 

2 State Secretary in the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


3 See No. 322. 
4 The German note of April 27 to the American Ambassador at Berlin is printed in 


Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. 1, pp. 42-44. 
5 No. 326. 
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there seemed to be no such danger to be apprehended, he thought never- 
theless that every precaution should be taken to guard against it. 

5. I think it legitimate for His Majesty’s Government to hold that Dr. 
Stresemann’s reasons for proceeding at once with the despatch of his reply to 
America without awaiting the British observations, though they may be 
perfectly genuine, are nevertheless somewhat inadequate. The real reason for 
Dr. Stresemann’s precipitation is that in the concert of Great Powers Ger- 
many is conscious of her weakness and of the difficulty she has in making any 
headway against any stream. This is particularly the case when, as here, 
headway has to be made against an American current; and more so still 
when the alternative is to float with what may be represented as a French 
one. The German press and public have hailed Mr. Kellogg’s proposals with 
some enthusiasm and the French counter proposals with lively criticism. 
The German Government is conscious that it has no undisclosed obligations 
which stand in the way of accepting the American draft and Dr. Stresemann 
is quite willing to emphasize this fact by an immediate acceptance, thus 
drawing what profit he can from the weakness of his country’s position. He 
is perhaps not unwilling thus to suggest that perhaps the nature of the French 
engagements towards Poland and the Little Entente are not entirely con- 
sonant with the spirit of the most modern internationalism. He admits the 
possibility of amendments, and perhaps he even thinks they may be desirable, 
but he does not intend to put any forward himself, and he probably does not 
mean to show more eagerness than necessary in discussing those which other 
Governments may find it necessary to suggest. 

6. Dr. Stresemann has again left Berlin, but I hope to see him on Tuesday® 
and obtain an answer then to the suggestions contained in your telegram 
No. 18 of April 27. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


6 May 1, 1928. 


No. 329 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 14) 
No. 898 [A 3221/1/45] 


WASHINGTON, April 30, 1928 
Sir, 

I had an extremely interesting conversation with Mrs. Medill McCormick 
who has recently been elected Congressman-at-Large for the State of Illinois. 
She told me that during her campaign she had, contrary to the advice of the 
Party Managers (she belongs to the Republican Party) constantly pressed 
and emphasised the importance of some treaty between the United States and 
Foreign Powers for the renunciation of war. Although, as she told me, she 
had been strongly opposed to the United States joining the League of 
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Nations, she had for some time past come to feel that the United States 
should cooperate more effectively than hitherto in the cause of world peace 
and she had no objection whatever to cooperation with the League of Nations, 
the importance of which she was quite willing to recognise. 

Mrs. McCormick informed me that no single plank in her campaign 
platform had received such unanimous and enthusiastic support throughout 
the whole State of Illinois as this programme for a treaty to outlaw war. 
The people of that State and especially the farmers, she said, were generally 
singularly undemonstrative but on more than one occasion when she had 
spoken on this subject men and women had risen up in their seats and cheered 
loudly. Illinois, she said, represented more than perhaps any other State in 
the Middle West the feeling of great masses of the electors of this country and 
she therefore felt confidence that any treaty having for its objective the 
renunciation of war would immediately appeal to the great mass of the 
voters and be accepted by Congress. 

The Secretary of State, as I have already reported, has informed me that 
the soundings made by the Government show that Congress will support 
such a treaty almost to a man.! 

Mrs. Medill McCormick who is in many respects a remarkable woman 
and, as she herself says, was born in politics, being the daughter of the late 
Senator Mark Hanna who was for a long time the political arbiter of the 
Republican Party in Illinois and being the widow of United States Senator 
McCormick of that State, left me with the impression that, in her opinion, 
while the acceptance of such a treaty by the European Powers would have 
an immense moral effect in this country its rejection would also naturally 
produce a most unfortunate impression on the newly born desire for coopera- 
tion which has sprung up even in those States which were most opposed to 
joining the League. 

I have written at some length about this believing that her opinion is 
exceptionally valuable. 

As regards Mayor Thompson? she told me that she believed they had 
really begun now a work of cleaning up Chicago. The decent citizens were 
no longer going to allow themselves to be out-voted by the riff-raff who 
supported the Mayor. The latter, she said, two or three times was nothing 
more than a successful circus manager with the mentality of a school boy 
of thirteen or fourteen. He was entirely incapable of any constructive ideas 
and all that he could do was to make use of certain clap-trap phrases which 
had been found for him by others. She believed that his influence was now 
practically at an end. 

I have, &c., 
EsmME HowarpD 


t Cf. Volume IV, No. 345. 
2 Mr. W. H. Thompson, Mayor of Chicago. 
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No. 330 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved May 1, 7.55 p.m.) 
No. 62 Telegraphic [A 2922/1/45] 


ROME, May 1, 1928, 6.25 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 58.! 

Communication came just in time as Signor Mussolini had already drafted 
instructions to Italian Ambassador in Paris expressing agreement to French 
proposals. He is now modifying these instructions in the sense of last para- 
graph of your telegram under reference and is, I gather, prepared to follow 
any lead you give him in the question if kept informed of your views.? 


! See No. 326, note 7. 


2 Sir R. Graham transmitted in Rome despatch No. 363 of May 4 a memorandum of 
May 1 in which Italian agreement with Sir A. Chamberlain’s views in No. 326 was ex- 


pressed. For a summary of this memorandum see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of 
the United States 1928, vol. 1, p. 45. 


No. 331 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received May 2, 9 a.m.) 


No. 138 Telegraphic [A 2931/36/45] 


Important WASHINGTON, May 1, 1928, 6.35 p.m. 


Naval construction bill comes up for discussion in Senate this week. I hear 
on good authority that Senator Borah intends to tack on to the bill an 
amendment dealing with recodification of Maritime law. Even if the 
amendment goes through however I think it unlikely that United States 
Government would call conference now since they are so much interested 
and occupied with treaty to renounce war that they will not be likely to call 
such a conference this year unless negotiations for anti-war treaty fail. 
I cannot however avoid conclusion that in case of such failure it is more than 
probable that maritime conference may be called. 

I understand that Senator Borah who is of course backing the anti-war 
treaty to the fullest extent believes that maritime law conference would 
become almost unnecessary if that treaty was universally adopted.! 


1 Sir E. Howard subsequently reported in Washington telegram No. 142 of May 4: ‘Naval 
affairs committee of the Senate yesterday reported out favourably to naval construction bill 
as passed by House of Representatives. Committee turned down amendment proposed by 
Senator Borah in favour of “‘a re-statement and recodification of rules of law governing 
conduct of belligerents and neutrals in war at sea”. ‘The amendment also provided that 


such re-statement should be brought about prior to conference for limitation of maritime 
armaments of 1931.’ 
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No. 332 


Memorandum by Lord Cushendun' 


P.R.A. (27)45 [W 4316/28/98] 
May 1, 1928 


British Policy on the Preparatory Commission for Disarmament 


1. The Disarmament question has now reached a stage when I think it 
requires the very careful consideration of H.M. Government, and it may 
therefore be convenient to set out as briefly as possible the present position as 
it appears to me. 

2. The Preparatory Commission which recently met at Geneva has made 
no progress whatever since the Spring of last year, when two draft Conven- 
tions, one by ourselves and the second by the French,? were discussed with a 
view to arriving at an agreed text. The Commission then adjourned, being 
unable to agree upon two main points: firstly, the question whether trained 
reserves should or should not be included under the heading of ‘effectives’ 
mainly in relation to land forces, and, secondly, as to the classification of 
ships of war as a basis for the reduction of naval armaments. 

3. During last Summer the position was complicated by the failure of the 
Three-Power Naval Conference, which has led to unwillingness on the part 
of the Americans to enter upon any discussion whatever in regard to naval 
disarmament, although the American Delegate continues to take part in the 
Preparatory Commission. Various attempts have been made in the last 
twelve months to resolve this deadlock, but without any success, and the 
Preparatory Commission last March again adjourned without having in any 
way altered the situation as it existed a year before. This time however no 
date was fixed for its next meeting, the Chairman being empowered to call it 
whenever he might have reason to believe that some agreement was in sight. 
The Commission however, while refraining from definitely fixing a date, 
expressed a hope that the Chairman would be in a position to summon it 
before the next meeting of the Assembly which will be in September. 

4. The adjournment was brought about mainly by a statement made by 
the French Delegate and confirmed by myself, that conversations were in 
progress between some of the powers which might perhaps result in an 
agreement.3 There will be a meeting of the Security Sub-Committee (whose 
personnel is practically identical with that of the Preparatory Commission) 
in June, and it is certain that the French Delegate and myself will be then 
closely examined as to the progress of the aforesaid negotiations, and in any 
case we must expect that the Preparatory Commission will be called together 
before the 1st September. 


1 This memorandum by the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and British Delegate 
to the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference was circulated to the 
Cabinet Committee on Policy for Reduction and Limitation of Armaments of which Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Privy Seal, was chairman. 

2 See Cmd. 2888 of 1927, pp. 10-12 and 13-25 respectively. 

3 Cf. Volume IV, No. 339. 
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5. The conversations I have referred to have up to the present led to very 
little result, and it therefore appears to be a matter of great urgency that they 
should now be taken up and vigorously pushed with the French Government, 
now that the latter is free from the distraction of their General Election. 

6. For the benefit of those of my colleagues who have not followed the 
intricacies of the question, it may be well to state that the point which most 
nearly concerns H.M. Government is the classification of ships of war to be 
entered in the appropriate column of the draft Disarmament Convention. 
Our chief endeavour at the Preparatory Commission has been to avoid 
bringing about a break up of the Commission on this point in isolation from 
the representatives of other powers great and small which would enable them, 
as well as hostile critics at home, to represent the British Government as the 
sole obstacle to international disarmament by agreement. 

7. This danger is now even more menacing than before since the atmo- 
sphere created by the American proposals for renunciation of war will 
intensify the odium incurred by any Government that can be represented as 
resisting any progress towards international disarmament. Yet this is the 
position in which we shall find ourselves unless by negotiation during the 
next six or seven weeks some agreement Is arrived at. 

8. The conversations referred to in paragraph 4 consisted of (a) a talk 
between Admiral Kelly and the French Admiral Salaun in Paris last Novem- 
ber,* and (4) a conversation between Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand 
at Geneva in March.5 Admiral Kelly has also informed us that it had been 
brought to his knowledge that a conversation recently took place between 
French and American Admirals which, according to his information, was 
likely to result in an agreement between those powers.® If this is correct, it 
adds a serious complication to the situation, since it makes it improbable 
that the French Admiralty will show any disposition to meet our views on a 
question of classification of ships. On the other hand, M. Briand gave the 
Foreign Secretary to understand that he was in favour of supporting our 
views much more fully than the French Admiralty have appeared likely to do, 
and Lord Crewe reported on the 28th March’ that M. Briand was then busy 
with the Ministry of Marine in discussing the agreement to be reached 
between our two countries about naval disarmament and that he would let 
the Foreign Secretary know in due course what the French Government 
proposed in the matter. 

g. The position is therefore full of perplexity and complication, and so far 
as I personally am concerned one of my chief difficulties is that I do not even 
now exactly comprehend what is the attitude of our Admiralty on some of 
the points involved. At a meeting of Lord Salisbury’s Committee on Policy 


4 For this conversation between the Naval representative on the British Delegation at 
Geneva and Admiral Salaun, then Chief of the General Staff of the French Navy, 2. of. cit., 
No. 267, note 3. 

5 V. op. cit., No. 304. 

© Cf. op. cit., No. 310. 

7 In a letter to Sir A. Chamberlain, no! printed. 
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earlier in the year, I asked the First Lord whether an agreement with France 
to which America was no party could have any value, and his answer was in 
the affirmative. I must confess that I do not understand how this can be. 
The chief point in dispute between ourselves and the French is as to the 
classification of vessels under 10,000 tons. Our Admiralty insist that there 
should be two classes (a) cruisers between 10,000 and 7,000 tons, and (4) sur- 
face vessels under 7,000 tons; whereas the French combine these two classes 
under the category of vessels under 10,000 tons. Now, supposing for the sake 
of argument that the French could be persuaded to accept our classification of 
these vessels, what would be the value of an agreement in that respect if it 
were not accepted also by America? This appears to me to be a point of the 
first importance, as to which an unequivocal statement by the Admiralty is I 
think desirable. Another difficulty arises at this point. The Salisbury 
Committee in February were strongly of opinion that it was very undesirable 
to open any conversations at present on naval matters with the American 
Government; but unless we do so, it is impossible to ascertain what line they 
will take when the Preparatory Commission next resumes discussion of the 
draft Conventions, when public discussion with the Americans—who are 
represented on the Commission—cannot be escaped. Ifit is true, as reported 
by Admiral Kelly, that the French and the Americans are on the road to 
agreement, we may find ourselves completely isolated at Geneva. 

The point which I think the Government oyght now seriously to consider 
is whether the position taken up by the Admiralty is really essential in the 
national interest, and therefore to be maintained, no matter what the 
consequences may be. It is to be noted that at the Preparatory Commission 
in March 1927, the Admiralty did not propose the classification of cruisers 
which at a later date they declared to be essential; and this discrepancy will 
not escape criticism if we now insist on our second thoughts instead of our 
original postulate. If the Admiralty’s present position is essential in the 
national interest, there is nothing more to be said; but the Government 
should clearly realise that in that case a breakdown of the whole movement 
for disarmament by international agreement is inevitable, and that the 
responsibility for that breakdown will be laid upon us. There is no use 
disguising the fact that there is a large body of opinion in this country which 
will severely blame H.M. Government for such a failure. 

If the failure mentioned in the last paragraph is really unavoidable, I think 
it would be best to advise the Secretariat of the League at once that H.M. 
Government see no prospect of being in a position to agree to any convention 
for the limitation of armaments. 

CusHENDUN 
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No. 333 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 19 Telegraphic [A 2857/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 2, 1928, 3.40 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 22! (of April 28th: peace pact). 

In view of publication of German note and of its terms which seem to me 
sufficiently to safeguard mutual obligations of Locarno Powers I withdraw 
my suggestion for a mecting between Hurst and Gauss [svc]. 

Repeated to Washington No. 181, Rome No. 64 and Tokyo No. 41. 


' Not printed. This telegram summarized paragraphs 3 and 4 of No. 328. 


No. 334 


Sir A, Chamberlain to Sir R. Lindsay (Berlin) 
No. 20 Telegraphic [A 2907/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 2, 1928, 9 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 543 [343],' paragraph 4, leaves me in doubt whether 
Dr. Stresemann understood my position. I am as much opposed as he is to 
anything which would wear the appearance of a European cabal against the 
United States. My telegram No. 18? when correct text was received will 
have made this clear to you. 


1 No. 328. 2 No. 326. 


No. 335 


Record by Sir W. Tyrrell of a conversation with the French Ambassador 
[A 2952/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 2, 1928 


By direction of the Secretary of State I asked the French Ambassador to call 
upon me today and informed him that the Cabinet had met this morning and 
discussed the American peace proposal. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain had asked me to tell His Excellency how warmly 
his colleagues had welcomed the suggestion made by his Government, and 
communicated to me on the goth ultimo [szc], in favour of the closest co- 
operation between the two governments in this question.! 


On May 1 Sir W. Tyrrcll recorded that M. de Fleuriau had that day informed him that 
the French Government accepted Sir A. Chamberlain’s proposal in No. 327 for a meeting 
of jurists and attached great importance to the suggestion indicated below for a meeting 
between Sir C. Hurst and M. Fromageot. 
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His Majesty’s Government, therefore, gladly responded to his suggestion 
that Sir Cecil Hurst and M. Fromageot should meet in London, on some 
pretext unconnected with the American proposal, with a view to reconcile 
the British and French views on the American proposal. 

I added for His Excellency’s information that Sir Austen was equally 
favourable to an exchange of views by the ministers who were going to 
meet next month at Geneva, but that he did not think that he could allow so 
long an interval as a month to elapse before returning an answer to Mr. 
Kellogg. He proposed, therefore, to formulate very shortly a draft with 
regard to the procedure to be followed in the matter, and proposed to invite 
the American Government to send a representative to the meeting of the 
jurists suggested by the French Government for the purpose of preparing the 
ground upon which eventually the Foreign Ministers could meet, and thus 
give effect to a suggestion thrown out by Mr. Kellogg to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Washington. 

M. de Fleuriau thanked me for this communication and promised to 
telegraph at once to his Government the acceptance of their proposal for the 
meeting of Sir Cecil Hurst and M. Fromageot on the pretext of discussing the 
renewal of the Anglo-French Arbitration Treaty.2, M. de Fleuriau concluded 
by saying that he saw no necessity to give out any information on the subject 
of M. Fromageot’s visit, but that if the visit became public we should say that 
it was in connexion with the above Arbitration Treaty. 


W. T. 
2 This treaty of October 14, 1903, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 96, p. 35. 


No. 336 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 183 Telegraphic [A 2934/154/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 3, 1928, 3.15 p.m. 


My telegram No. 179! (of April 3oth—United States arbitration treaty and 
peace pact proposals). 

His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain are now in communication with 
His Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions with a view to the extension of 
the present Root—Bryce arbitration treaty for a period of eight months as 
from June 4th next. Meanwhile you may inform Mr. Kellogg verbally that 
you expect to receive instructions at an early date to approach the United 
States government with a view to the extension being arranged for by an 
exchange of notes. 


t See No. 325, note 3. 
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No. 337 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved May 4, 9 a.m.) 
No. 141 Telegraphic [A 2979/1/45] 


WASHINGTON, May 3, 1928! 

My telegram No. 120.? 

Secretary of State sent for me this morning but as he was called away to 
the Capitol I saw Mr. Olds who told me that Secretary of State was somewhat 
concerned about report received at the Foreign Office from me according to 
which Secretary of State had said he would be ready to attend conference in 
Europe of Foreign Ministers to discuss anti-war treaty. Mr. Olds said that 
Secretary of State had no recollection of making any suggestion of this kind 
to me though he did remember saying that he would go to Paris to sign the 
treaty if Monsieur Briand wished it to be signed there. I told Mr. Olds what 
you told United States Ambassador (see your telegram 179)3 that reported 
suggestion was not made to me but to Mr. Chilton. Mr. Olds said he 
supposed there must have been some misunderstanding as to what Secretary 
of State had said.‘ 

At the end of my interview with Mr. Olds I saw Secretary of State for a 
few moments on his return from the Capitol and gave him similar explana- 
tion. He told me that he quite remembered saying that he would go to Paris 
to sign but did not remember anything further. However that might be he 
wished me now to tell you that while he would not suggest conference of 
ministers as it would be most inconvenient for him to leave now and he did 
not really think it necessary, he also did not wish you to think he refused 
altogether to join in such a conference if you thought a conference really 
necessary to get treaty through. He did not however like the idea of pre- 
liminary conference of legal experts who he said existed mainly to discover 
difficulties and not to smooth them out. He thought since German note 
negotiations had taken so favourable a turn that they had better proceed 
along ordinary diplomatic channels. 

Mr. Chilton informs me that Secretary of State undoubtedly said to him 
exactly what was reported in last paragraph of my telegram 120.5 Mr. 
Chilton agrecs with Secretary of State that he did not intend it to be inferred 
that he would attend conference but merely go over to sign treaty (see your 
telegram No. 18 to Berlin,® second paragraph). 


1 The time of despatch of this telegram is not recorded. 

2 Sce Volume IV, No. 345. 

3 See No. 325, note 3. 

4 For an account of the preceding conversation see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of 
the United States 1928, vol. 1, p. 53. 

5 In an unnumbered private telegram of May 5 Sir E. Howard reported: ‘Mr. Castle 
admitted to Mr. Chilton yesterday that he had no doubt that Secretary of State had said 
he thought meeting of foreign Ministers would be useful. Mr. Kellogg often got worked up 
and said things which he forgot afterwards.’ 

6 No. 326. 
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No. 338 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 184 Telegraphic [A 2978/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 3, 1928, 7.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 120! (of April 13th. Peace Pact). 

American Ambassador informed me today that Mr. Chilton must have 
completely misunderstood Mr. Kellogg. Secretary of State had never 
contemplated conference of Foreign Ministers. He thought it would be 
useless and even harmful. He was as definitely opposed and for the same 
reasons to a conference of jurists of which he had heard from other sources. 

The Ambassador offered a pretty full explanation of the American point of 
view based on Mr. Kellogg’s speech of last Saturday.? This will form the 
subject of a despatch from me now in preparation. 

In the light of this communication I am withdrawing for the present at 
any rate the suggestion which I had tentatively made to French Ambassador 
that the procedure condemned by Mr. Kellogg was that most likely to lead to 
success. 

I must reconsider the position and see what alternatives are possible. 

Repeatcd to Paris No. 35 (by bag), Rome No. 65, Tokyo No. 43 and Berlin 
No. 21.4 

! See Volume IV, No. 345. 

2 April 28, 1928. For the relevant citation from this speech see Cmd. 3153 of 1928, 
Further Correspondence with the Government of the United States respecting the United States Proposal for 
the Renunciation of War, pp. 2-6; see also The Times, April 30, 1928, p. 16. For an acount of 
the present conversation by Mr. Houghton see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States 1928, vol. i, pp. 49-51. 3 See No. 327. 

4 In Foreign Office telegram No. 36 to Paris, 67 to Rome, 44 to Tokyo, and 22 to Berlin 
of May 4, H.M. Representatives were requested to inform the Governments to which they 
were accredited of the substance of the present telegram. In Foreign Office telegram 


No. 188 to Washington of May 4, Sir A. Chamberlain instructed Sir E. Howard to inform 
Mr. Kellogg verbally of his decision. 


No. 339 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 632 [A 2978/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 3, 1928 

Sir, 
The American Ambassador sought an interview with me this morning; it 
lasted for an hour and twenty minutes, and was of the highest consequence. 
Mr. Houghton began by reading an extract from a telegraphic despatch 
which he had just received from Mr. Kellogg.! In this telegram Mr. Kellogg 
stated that he had never contemplated a mceting of Foreign Ministers to 
discuss the American proposal for a multilateral treaty; that he saw no need 


1 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. i, pp. 46-47. 
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for such a meeting and no usefulness in it; he did not understand how your 
Excellency could have derived the impression that he favoured it. Mr. 
Houghton went on to say that from other sources the American Government 
had learned that there was a proposal in the air for a preliminary meeting of 
jurists, and he read a further passage from Mr. Kellogg’s despatch in which 
the Secretary of State expressed himself with equal force and for the same 
reasons as entirely opposed to such an idea. He saw no reason for such 
discussions; they could have no useful result. 

I told the Ambassador that I had listened with deep regret to his expression 
of Mr. Kellogg’s strong disapproval of both these suggestions. There had 
evidently been a complete misunderstanding between Mr. Chilton and the 
Secretary of State. The suggestion for a meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
which I thought had emanated from Mr. Kellogg himself had seemed to me 
a most helpful and fruitful one. Ifit were prepared as the Locarno conference 
of Ministers had been by a preliminary discussion among the jurists who 
could exchange information and explanations, it would probably greatly 
simplify and facilitate the task of the Foreign Ministers. But if this procedure 
were rejected, what procedure did Mr. Kellogg contemplate? How were the 
six Powers to reach agreement? Were our notes and despatches to go 
chasing one another round the world or was each of us to carry on a separate 
correspondence with Washington? Surely anything of the kind would 
greatly increase our difficulties and impede progress. Besides there must be 
some interchange of views between those who already had treaty obligations 
to one another, but if their jurists met alone without an American, what 
suspicions would not their meeting breed? 

The Ambassador again stated that neither he nor Mr. Kellogg could see 
the need for any international conference. He knew that Mr. Kellogg’s view 
had been much influenced by the knowledge that the German Government 
had been advised by Dr. Gaus that there was no incompatibility between 
the American text and their existing obligations. If Germany had been 
able to give a quick and unqualified acceptance of the American proposal, 
why could not the other Powers do the same? What, after all, was the 
difficulty? I should have no doubt observed the speech delivered by Mr. 
Kellogg on Saturday last,2 in which he had explained the intention and 
meaning of the American proposal. Summarising Mr. Kellogg’s points, Mr. 
Houghton resumed them as follows: the right of self-defence was inherent in 
every treaty, it required no special reservation; the Covenant of the League 
of Nations does not impose an obligation to go to war, and there is no 
contradiction between it and the American proposal to renounce a war as an 
instrument of policy. The United States Government have no desire to 
injure the Covenant, and, equally, they have no desire to interfere with the 
Treaties of Locarno, but any Power which incurred the sanctions of Locarno 
would, in so doing, necessarily have broken the proposed treaty for the 
renunciation of war, which would thus, far from weakening the work 
accomplished at Locarno, support and buttress it. Mr. Kellogg’s fourth 

2 See No. 338, note 2. 
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point had been the treaties of neutrality, by which were meant such engage- 
ments as united, for example, France and Poland.3 Mr. Houghton said that 
he was not aware of the terms of that treaty, but on my informing him of them 
he agreed that if, as urged by Mr. Kellogg, there was no contradiction 
between the American proposal and the Covenant of the League or the 
Treaties of Locarno, then there would be no contradiction between the 
American proposal and the mutual obligations of Poland and France, 
narrowly restricted as they had been to the case of self-defence in the new 
version initialled at Locarno. 

Next Mr. Kellogg in the speech in question had mentioned the French 
observations about the case of a party which, after signing the American 
proposal, broke its engagement. Mr. Kellogg had observed that tpso facto 
the other Powers to the American Treaty would be released from all obliga- 
tions towards the treaty-breaking State. There remained only the question 
of universality, and Mr. Kellogg held that, whilst most Powers would probably 
be ready to sign such an agreement, it would be an act of the highest 
significance for the maintenance of peace, even if it were confined to the 
United States and the five great Powers immediately addressed. 

The Ambassador then developed his ‘personal’ ideas upon this point. 
He said Mr. Kellogg’s speech had met with the highest acceptance and 
approval in the United States. The acceptance by Germany of the American 
invitation had been warmly welcomed; any appearance of a check from 
another quarter, any appearance of reluctance to make a solemn renuncia- 
tion of the idea of settling differences by war and of finding some other means 
for their solution would have the most deplorable results, whilst on the other 
hand the broad acceptance of that great principle would throw into the 
shade all sorts of disturbing questions—belligerent rights or what not—and 
would, in his opinion, give a new safeguard to the present status quo in 
Europe and a new security that, if existing frontiers were ever to be changed, 
it must be by other means than war and would have a profound and lasting 
effect upon the maintenance of peace. Mr. Houghton spoke with great 
earnestness both as to the danger to Anglo-American relations which would 
arise from any appearance of reluctance on our part and as to the lasting 
advantages not only to our relations but to Europe of a hearty and unqualified 
acceptance of it. Twice, with particular reference to the effect on future 
American policy, he repeated that if I could see my way to sign the two 
articles of the American Treaty in the form and in the spirit in which they 
were offered, the man who had done so would still be considered, generations 
hence, as one of the great benefactors of the world. 

I replied to the Ambassador that I trusted that my speech last Thursday in 
Birmingham and my declaration in the House of Commons‘ had shown 


3 The reference (cf. below) was to the Franco-Polish treaty concluded at Locarno on 
October 16, 1925, and printed as item No. 2 in Cmd. 2525 of 1925. 

¢ For Sir A. Chamberlain’s speeches at Birmingham on April 26 and in the House of 
Commons on April go see respectively The Times, April 27, 1928, p. 18, and Parl. Debs., 5th 
ser., H. of C., vol. 216, col. 1336. 
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clearly to him and to the United States Government that my own Govern- 
ment earnestly desired to go to meet the American proposal with the largest 
measure of sympathy and acceptance. The Ambassador might think that 
I was unduly under the impression of my experiences at Geneva; perhaps I 
was, but it had been my not uncommon fate there to be confronted with 
large, generous propositions or engagements proposed, and sometimes 
accepted, by men who, if you examined those proposals quietly with them, 
admitted that they either did not mean what they said or that they were 
incapable of execution. I was, I repeated, most anxious to take full advantage 
of the proposal which had come from Mr. Kellogg, but I wanted to be sure 
that, if we signed the treaty, we all meant the same thing and that we should 
not be exposed to subsequent accusations of bad faith because years afterwards 
we discovered that we had used language with different meanings. Above 
all did I feel the necessity of caution in this respect as between ourselves 
and the United States of America, for Mr. Houghton knew as well as I did 
what charges of ill-faith had been spread against us in the United States in 
respect of the Washington Treaty of Naval Disarmament, even though the 
United States Secretary of the Navy had borne testimony to our loyal 
observance of our obligations. 

Here, I said, I must recur again to the Monroe doctrine, for, as I had 
before remarked to him, we too had our Monroe doctrine in regard to 
Egypt and, perhaps, some other areas. Only yesterday in our note to the 
Egyptian Government’ we had reaffirmed our declaration of 1922. If I were 
at this moment proposing to the House of Commons the immediate accept- 
ance of the United States declaration, I should at once be asked whether 
that acceptance affected our declaration that we would not tolerate forcible 
interference by foreign Powers in Egypt. When I had mentioned this subject 
to Mr. Houghton the other day,® he had deprecated the putting of such 
questions, but he had replied that for himself he would consider that the 
American proposal left our respective Monroe doctrines unaffected, and that 
it must be assumed that a Power which renounced war would not deliberately 
provoke war by taking action which it knew must result in war. Was that an 
answer, I enquired, which I might give in the House of Commons? Would it 
be acceptable to Mr. Kellogg? 

Mr. Houghton replied that that was his personal view.? Everybody knew 
what would happen if the Monroe doctrine were attacked, but nobody did 
attack it or desire to attack it any more than anyone desired to attack our 
position in Egypt. He could not see that either were menaced by anyone or 
were affected by the terms of Mr. Kellogg’s proposed treaty. I replied that if 


5 This note of May 2, 1928, is printed as item No. 6 in Cmd. 3097 of 1928, Papers respecting 
the proposed Egyptian Law regulating Public Meetings and Demonstrations. 

6 See No. 325. 

7 Sir A. Chamberlain here minuted in the margin of the draft of this despatch: ‘Note for 
use in the Department. Not to be printed. Mr. Houghton emphasized that this was his 
personal opinion, but he let slip that in commenting on our last conversation Mr. Kellogg 
had confirmed it to him. A.C.’ 
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I could be assured of this it went a long way to remove my difficulties, though 
I could not say offhand that it necessarily removed them all. 

Again Mr. Houghton pressed the larger aspects of the question. Again he 
spoke both of the vast possibilities which a plain and sweeping declaration 
such as Mr. Kellogg proposed would have and of the grave consequences 
which might follow the failure of this effort for peace, and once again he 
deprecated most earnestly a conference of jurists or Ministers in which we 
should put to one another questions to ascertain exactly how far we could go 
in the direction of war instead of broadly announcing our determination to 
settle our differences by other means. 

I told the Ambassador that I was very glad to have had this conversation 
with him, as, misled by the supposed willingness and even desire of Mr. 
Kellogg to have a conference of Ministers, I had been proceeding on different 
lines and I must now report to my colleagues at the earliest possible moment 
what he had said and consider the question afresh in the light of it. 

I was inclined to agree with Mr. Kellogg that the right of self-defence was 
inherent and that no special reservation of it was necessary. The Covenant 
and the Treaty of Locarno were our principal international obligations, and 
if, as Mr. Kellogg had explained, there was nothing inconsistent with them 
in the signature of his proposed treaty, but that on the contrary the signature of 
that treaty would reinforce them, that covered our principal preoccupation, 
which was that, in endeavouring to effect an additional guarantee of 
the peace of the world, we should not destroy or impair the measure of 
security which we had already achieved in Europe. With the neutrality 
treaties [ had already dealt. In regard to the release of the signatories from 
any obligation to a Power which resorted to war, Mr. Kellogg’s speech 
seemed to have met the French point of view; and although I thought that 
some States outside the six Great Powers ought to be associated with the 
treaty from the first, I had no doubt that those States would be willing and 
indeed anxious to join, and I did not think that universality ought to be a 
condition of our signature. Mr. Houghton had referred to what he spoke of 
as ‘the unqualified’ acceptance of Germany; Mr. Houghton remarked the 
word was Mr. Kellogg’s. I said that I had observed that Mr. Kellogg had 
used it and had been a little surprised. I felt that it was an exaggeration. 
I had, indeed, been a little anxious at the first ramour that Germany was 
going to give an ‘unqualified’ acceptance, and had asked Dr. Stresemann to 
give me an opportunity for an interchange of views before the German note 
was sent, as Germany and we had mutual obligations, and I was very 
anxious that no difference should arise between us. When my communica- 
tion reached Dr. Stresemann, matters had already advanced so far that he 
was unable to comply, but I had been much reassured when I read the text 
of the German note, for in that note Dr. Stresemann had observed that 
Germany had certain pre-existing obligations which she must observe; 
that these in her case were only the Covenant and the Treaties of Locarno 
and that she saw no contradiction between the American draft and those 
obligations; and that therefore she was ready to discuss the American draft 
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at any moment. This was after all very much my own position; provided we 
clearly understood what we meant and all meant the same thing my purpose 
would be achieved. I did not refer to the further qualifications introduced 
into the last paragraph of the German note. 
Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 340 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Str A. Chamberlain (Received May 6, 9 a.m.) 
No. 145 Telegraphic [A 3019/1/45] 


WASHINGTON, May 5, 1928, 8.56 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 188.! 

I made communication to Secretary of State to-day accordingly. He again 
repeated that he did not wish to be thought of as declining any invitation to 
attend conference if you thought it really necessary but said that he felt it 
would be a mistake to run the risk of failure and that if there was to be a 
conference it would be better to hold it when agreement was practically in 
sight. He said he would be willing to embody in notes to be exchanged 
between countries signing treaty, as accepted interpretation thereof, any of 
the statements he made in his speech on April goth [ste] (see my telegram 
No. 135)? if that would help to overcome French difficulties. It seems to me 
that this suggestion is well worth consideration. 

Secretary of State added that he would much like to receive any observations 
which you might have to make on the subject. 

' See No. 338, note 4. 

2 It was correctly suggested on the filed copy of this telegram that the reference should be 
to Washington telegram No. 136 of April 30 (not printed) which reported Mr. Kellogg’s 
speech of April 28. 


No. 341 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received May 7, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 84 Telegraphic: by bag [A 3022/1/45] 


PARIS, May 6, 1928 
Your telegram No. 36! (Peace Pact). 
Sir Eric Phipps? informed M. Berthelot and M. Léger} yesterday evening 
of the substance of your telegram No. 184 to Washington.‘ 
™ See No. 338, note 4. 2 Minister in H.M. Embassy at Paris. 


3 Chef de Cabinet to M. Briand and Assistant Director of Political and Commercial 
Affairs in the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 4 No. 338. 
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M. de Fleuriau was instructed on May 4th to acquaint you fully with the 
views of the French government in the matter; I do not therefore propose to 
repeat them here. M. Léger, however, assured Sir Eric Phipps that M. 
Briand, with whom he had spoken on the subject on May 4th and 5th, was 
much concerned at Mr. Kellogg’s apparent disinclination to agree even to a 
preliminary meeting of British, French, German, Italian and Japanese 
experts, in the presence of an American expert, who would be able to verify the 
fact that the others were doing their best to reach an agreement satisfactory 
to all parties. M. Briand feels very strongly that this procedure, having 
met with the approval of the French, German and Italian governments,5 
should be adhered to; for if not there will be grave risk of unanimity 
being impossible to attain. He thinks, moreover, that Mr. Kellogg is under a 
misapprehension as to the scope of this purely preliminary meeting of experts. 

M. Léger does not consider that it would be at all practical to adopt Mr. 
Kellogg’s suggestion, mentioned in Sir Esme Howard’s telegram No. 141, 
that the negotiations should proceed along the ordinary diplomatic channels. 

5 Rome telegram No. 67 of May 6 reported that Sir R. Graham had anticipated the 
instructions in note 4 to No. 338, but the Italian Government had, before receiving his 
communication, addressed a note to the American Government in which Signor Mussolini 
had expressed his hope of American participation in a conference of legal advisers. This 
note of May 4 is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, 


vol. 1, pp. 55-56. 
6 No. 337. 


No. 342 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 195 Telegraphic [A 3022/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 8, 1928, 10.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 145! (of May 5th. Peace Pact). 

Please thank the Secretary of State for his friendly message and 
particularly for expression of willingness to reconsider question of conference 
of Ministers ifit should ultimately prove necessary in order to secure agreement 
among the Powers. I entirely agree with the Secretary of State that in no 
case should such a conference be held until the matter has been further 
prepared and agreement is practically within sight. It was for this reason 
that, believing the Secretary of State to desire a meeting of Ministers, I 
tentatively suggested that it should be preceded by a meeting of jurists 
including an American jurist, for I thought that an informal and non- 
committal discussion by them would, as in case of Locarno discussions, do 
the necessary preliminary work and bring us within sight of if not actually 
to the agreement of all the six Powers which it is the desire of His Majesty’s 
Government no less than of the United States Government to reach as 
rapidly as possible. 

t No. 340. 
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On hearing, however, from the United States Ambassador that Mr. 
Kellogg was not favourably disposed towards a conference either of jurists or 
foreign Ministers, I at once withdrew my suggestion. 


No. 343 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 196 Telegraphic [A 3022/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 8, 1928, 10.30 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

You should also inform the Secretary of State that since then my attention 
has been devoted to obtaining the consent of the chief continental power 
concerned to an agreement on the lines which I understand would be 
satisfactory to the United States. 

You may add in strict confidence that whilst I cannot yet speak definitely, 
the prospects seem to me encouraging as far as I have yet been able to go.? 


1 No. 342. 

2 Sir E. Howard reported in Washington telegram No. 150 of May g that Mr. Chilton 
had acted on the instructions in Nos. 342-3 that day. Mr. Kellogg had expressed his 
gratitude to Sir A. Chamberlain, but had ‘again stated that he thought that meeting of jurists 
would be most undesirable’. The atde-mémoire communicated to Mr. Kellogg on this 
occasion is incorporated in his account of the conversation printed in Papers relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. i, pp. 62-63. 


No. 344 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Parts) 
[F.0. 800/262] 


Private and Personal FOREIGN OFFICE, May 8, 1928 
My dear Crewe, 

You will remember that when last at Geneva I had a conversation with 
Briand about the differences which exist between us in regard to the work of 
the Preparatory Committee on Disarmament. I pointed out to him that at 
present we were not agreed as to the conditions for the limitation of any of 
the three arms and in particular that we could not make a concession in 
regard to counting on the reserves of the land forces as desired by the French 
unless we could justify it to our own people by showing that that was the 
necessary condition of attaining a compromise satisfactory to ourselves in 
regard to the Navy. In other words, I suggested that we might seek a com- 
promise on the basis of our yielding to France on military questions if she 
would meet us on naval questions, and in order to facilitate this agreement 
on naval questions I gave Briand a private note of a further concession on the 
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classification of ships which we were willing to make if the French would 
accept it.! 

A little time later you sent me a message from Briand that he had taken this 
matter up with the Ministry of Marine and was studying it seriously.2_ I do 
not know whether there is any chance of your seeing him at an early date, if 
there were I wish you would ask him whether he has made any progress and 
whether there is anything further that you can report. If, as I fear, Briand is 
still invisible,3 you must decide whether it would be worth while to put the 
same question to Berthelot. We should be glad to know how matters stand 
and whether anything is likely to come of my initiative, but it may be that 
Briand has kept the matter entirely in his own hands and that Berthelot will 
know nothing about it. Unless the Quai d’Orsay takes an interest in the 
matter and puts some pressure on the Ministry of Marine, I do not think that 
an agreement will ever be reached. It is not an easy thing for us to do in any 
case for the French contention that military reserves are not to be counted 1s 
antagonistic to the whole trend of popular thought here. 


Yours sincerely, 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


P.S. The Fromageot—Hurst conversations* were encouraging for a be- 
ginning. 

1 See Volume IV, Nos. 304 and 306. 

2 Cf. No. 332, note 7. 

3 Cf. No. 55, note 5. 

4 Cf. No. 335. In this connection Sir C. Hurst had minuted on May 7: “The Secretary of 
State received M. Fromageot and myself and the French Ambassador and Sir W. Tyrrell 
today. I gave him information as to the conversations which I had had with M. Fromageot 
over the week-end. The results have been very satisfactory and indicate no great difficulty 
in framing a draft answer to the United States Government which would be acceptable to 
the French Government and would be on the lines which the Secretary of State has indicated 
as being those which the Cabinet wished to follow. At the end of the conversation he asked me 
to proceed with the draft answer accordingly. C.J.B.H. 7th May, 1928.’ When reporting 
these conversations to the Cabinet on May g Sir A. Chamberlain further stated: ‘On 
Saturday, May 5th, Sir William Tyrrell had impressed on the French Ambassador and M. 
Fromageot the importance, from the point of view of public opinion here, of a substantial 
acceptance of the American draft treaty with necessary elucidations.’ Sir C. Hurst 
subsequently communicated a copy of the British draft reply to M. Fromageot in a letter of 
May ro. 
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No. 345 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recezved May 10, 9 a.m.) 


No. 151 Telegraphic [A 3145/154/45] 


WASHINGTON, May 9, 1928, 6 p.m. 

My telegram No. 146.! 

Secretary of State said today that it . . .2 not been possible to extend Root— 
Bryce treaty by an exchange of notes which would have to be confirmed by 
the Senate. Treaty has a definite period and State Department cannot 
therefore bind United States beyond that period without advice and consent 
of the Senate. He thought we could get along perfectly well for a few months 
without an arbitration treaty. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of May 5 reported the interview with Mr. Kellogg in which 
Sir E. Howard carried out the instructions in No. 336, and in which Mr. Kellogg expressed 
his preliminary views. For an account by Mr. Kellogg of the interview of May 5 and that 
reported below see Papers relating to the Foretgn Relations of the United States 1928, vol. ii, p. 947. 

2 The text as received was here uncertain. The text sent here read ‘. . . it would not be 
possible’ &c. (Washington Embassy archives: F.O. 115/3331). 


No. 346 


Sir A. Chamberlain to H.M. Representatives at Rome, Brussels and Tokyo 
No. 74' Telegraphic [A 3179/1/45] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 11, 1928, 5.40 p.m. 


I have informed the Italian (Belgian) Ambassador (Japanese Chargé 
d’Affaires) that His Majesty’s Government having carefully considered the 
American peace proposal and the interpretation of it offered by Mr. Kellogg 
and being satisfied that it is not incompatible with the broad right of self 
defence or with our obligations under the covenant of the League and the 
Treaty of Locarno are prepared to go forward to its signature. We did not 
exclude the possibility of agreed amendments or additions to the text but 
were disposed to think that the meaning attached to it by all the parties 
including of course the United States could be better defined by some 
supplementary declaration. We proposed therefore as soon as we received 
the assent of the Dominion governments to reply that we warmly welcomed 
the United States proposal and were prepared to proceed with the necessary 
negotiations with the interested powers through the diplomatic channel as 
desired by Mr. Kellogg. 

I told the Belgian Ambassador that we should like the Belgian signature to 
be simultaneous with our own if that could be arranged as we were linked by 


! No. 74 to Rome, No. 13 to Brussels, No. 46 to Tokyo. 
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the Locarno treaties. If this were not possible, Belgians would of course be 
invited to adhere and I assumed would do so immediately.? 
Repeated to Washington No. 201 for your own information only. 


2 For an account by Baron de Cartier de Marchienne of his conversation with Sir A. 
Chamberlain see Documents Diplomatiques Belges 1920-1940, vol. 11, pp. 486-8. On May 15 
Sir A. Chamberlain stated in his despatch No. 238 to Warsaw that the Polish Minister had 
enquired that morning whether he had anything to add to his statement to the House of 
Commons on May 10 (see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 217, cols. 455-8). Sir A. 
Chamberlain’s reply was on generally similar lines to his statement to Baron de Cartier. 
On May 17 Baron de Cartier communicated to Mr. Selby, Private Secretary to Sir A. 
Chamberlain, a Belgian memorandum in reply to Sir A. Chamberlain’s communication. 
This memorandum is briefly summarized in Documents Diplomatiques Belges 1920-1940, vol. 11, 


Pp. 490. 


No. 347 


Record by Sir A. Chamberlain of a conversation with Dr. Benes! 
[W’ 4560/28/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 11, 1928 


Dr. Benes dined with me last night. In the course of the evening he asked 
my opinion as to the best date for reassembling the Committee on Security— 
June or just before the meeting of the Council & Assembly in September. 

I replied that there seemed to me great advantages in choosing the later 
date. I should found my choice entirely on the fact of the American Peace 
proposal. The adoption of that proposal must have a great effect on all 
problems of security and disarmament and might remove some of the present 
difficulties. 

Further, America could not but be gratified by such a mark of the 
importance which the League attached to Mr. Kellogg’s proposal. It would 
show the League’s desire to cooperate with America. 

Dr. Benes expressed complete agreement. He would consult the French 
and German Governments on his way home &, if they agreed, would in 
the discretion left to him by the Com'‘® fix the later date. 

I advised consulting also Signor Mussolini and M. Beelarts van 
Blockland [sic]?, as the representative of one of the smaller Powers. 

Dr. Benes said that he would do this. 

A.C. 


! Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign Affairs and President of the Committee on Arbitration 
and Security of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 
2 Jonkheer Dr. Beelaerts van Blokland was Netherland Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


No. 348 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 208 Telegraphic [A 3340/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 16, 1928, & p.m. 


My immediately following telegram! contains the text of the note which I 
will hand to the United States Ambassador on Saturday next, May 1gth, 
replying to His Excellency’s note? of April 13th communicating the United 
States proposals for the renunciation of war. The text of this note has been 
telegraphed to His Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions and, as I am 
anxious that Mr. Kellogg should be aware of its contents with the least 
possible delay, you should personally hand him a copy on Saturday morning 
explaining in doing so the action that is being taken here. 

In the course of your interview with the United States Secretary of State 
you should invite his particular attention to the warm welcome which His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain have accorded to his proposals. We 
feel that these provide an important additional guarantee for the maintenance 
of world peace, and we desire to accept Mr. Kellogg’s draft treaty 
with only such alterations as will be readily acceptable to the United States 
Government. In speaking to Mr. Kellogg in the above sense, please also say 
that in our opinion the interpretations which he and we are agreed in placing 
on the text of the United States draft Treaty should be embodied in some 
formal, supplementary document accepted by all signatories at the moment 
of signature. Upon these interpretations, as outlined in my reply to Mr. 
Houghton, we conceive that there can be no difference of opinion between 
Mr. Kellogg and ourselves. 

As regards the Dominions and India, you should stress the obvious necessity 
of the whole Empire signing the Treaty simultaneously, adding that while 
all the Dominions and India are ready to become parties to the Treaty, 
certain of the former have intimated their desire in the first instance to be 
invited by the United States Government to participate. His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain feel confident that the United States Government 
will welcome the participation of the Dominions and India and will be 
glad to extend to them the necessary invitations. As regards procedure see 
my telegram No. 259 of December 7th [November 25th], 1925.3 We should 
as there indicated much prefer separate invitations and if these can be 
secured, we should see no objection to invitations to Canada and the Irish 
Free State being extended through the United States Legations in Ottawa 
and Dublin, and those to His Majesty’s Governments in Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and the Government of India through 
the United States Ambassador in London. 

Please also inform Mr. Kellogg that publication of the text of my note to 
the United States Ambassador will take place on Monday morning. I assume 


™ No. 349. 2 See No. 308, note 3. 
3 Not printed. 
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that Mr. Kellogg will agree that publication in the United States should as 
far as possible be simultaneous. 


No. 349 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 209 Telegraphic [A 3340/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 16, 1928, 10.30 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Following is the text of the note which will be handed to the United States 
Ambassador on Saturday morning.? 

Begins. 

Your Excellency, 

Your note of the 13th April, containing the text of a draft treaty for the 
renunciation of war, together with copies of the correspondence between the 
United States and French Governments on the subject of this treaty, has 
been receiving sympathetic consideration at the hands of His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain. A note? has also been received from the French 
Government, containing certain suggestions for discussion in connection 
with the proposed treaty, and the German Government were good enough to 
send me a copy of the reply* which has been made by them to the proposals 
of the United States Government. 

2. The suggestion for the conclusion of a treaty for the renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy has evoked widespread interest in 
this country, and His Majesty’s Government will support the movement to 
the utmost of their power. 

g. After making a careful study of the text contained in Your Excellency’s 
note and of the amended text suggested in the French note, His Majesty’s 
Government feel convinced that there is no serious divergence between the 
effect of these two drafts. This impression is confirmed by a study of the 
text of the speech by the Secretary of State of the United States to which 
Your Excellency drew my attention,’ and which he delivered before the 
American Society of International Law on the 28th April. The aim of the 
United States Government, as I understand it, is to embody in a treaty a 
broad statement of principle, to proclaim without restriction or qualification 
that war shall not be used as an instrument of policy. With this aim His 
Majesty’s Government are wholly in accord. The French proposals, equally 
imbued with the same purpose, have merely added an indication of certain 
exceptional circumstances in which the violation of that principle by one 
party may oblige the others to take action seeming at first sight to be incon- 
sistent with the terms of the proposed pact. His Majesty’s Government 


t No. 348. 
2 May 19, 1928. The text of this note is printed as item No. 2 in Cmd. 3109 of 1928. 
3 See No. 315, note I. 4 See No. 328, note 4. 5 See No. 339. 
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appreciate the scruples which have prompted these suggestions by the French 
Government. The exact fulfilment of treaty engagements is a matter which 
affects the national honour; precision as to the scope of such engagements is, 
therefore, of importance. Each of the suggestions made by the French 
Government has been carefully considered from this point of view. 

4. After studying the wording of article 1 of the United States draft, His 
Majesty’s Government do not think that its terms exclude action which a 
State may be forced to take in self-defence. Mr. Kellogg has made it clear 
in the speech to which I have referred above that he regards the right of 
self-defence as inalienable, and His Majesty’s Government are disposed to 
think that on this question no addition to the text is necessary. 

5. As regards the text of article 2, no appreciable difference is found 
between the American and the French proposals. His Majesty’s Government 
are, therefore, content to accept the former if, as they understand to be the 
case, a dispute ‘among the high contracting parties’ is a phrase wide enough 
to cover a dispute between any two of them. 

6. The French note suggests the addition of an article providing that 
violation of the treaty by one of the parties should release the remainder from 
their obligations under the treaty towards that party. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not satisfied that, if the treaty stood alone, the addition of some such 
provision would not be necessary. Mr. Kellogg’s speech, however, shows 
that he put forward for acceptance the text of the proposed treaty upon the 
understanding that violation of the undertaking by one party would free 
the remaining parties from the obligation to observe its terms in respect of 
the treaty-breaking State. 

7. Ifitis agreed that this is the principle which will apply in the case of this 
particular treaty, His Majesty’s Government are satisfied and will not ask 
for the insertion of any amendment. Means can no doubt be found without 
difficulty of placing this understanding on record in some appropriate 
manner so that it may have equal value with the terms of the treaty itself. 

8. The point is one of importance because of its bearing on the treaty 
engagements by which His Majesty’s Government are already bound. The 
preservation of peace has been the chief concern of His Majesty’s Government 
and the prime object of all their endeavours. It is the reason why they have 
given ungrudging support to the League of Nations and why they have 
undertaken the burden of the guarantee embodied in the Locarno Treaty. 
The sole object of all these engagements is the elimination of war as an 
instrument of national policy, just as it is the purpose of the peace pact now 
proposed. It is because the object of both is the same that there is no real 
antagonism between the treaty engagements which His Majesty’s Government 
have already accepted and the pact which is now proposed. The machinery 
of the Covenant and of the Treaty of Locarno, however, go somewhat further 
than a renunciation of war as a policy, in that they provide certain sanctions 
for a breach of their obligations. A clash might thus conceivably arise 
between the existing treaties and the proposed pact unless it is understood 
that the obligations of the new engagement will cease to operate in respect of 
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a party which breaks its pledges and adopts hostile measures against one of 
its co-contractants. 

g. For the Government of this country respect for the obligations arising 
out of the Covenant of League of Nations and out of the Locarno treaties is 
fundamental. Our position in this regard is identical with that of the German 
Government as indicated in their note of the 27th April. His Majesty’s 
Government could not agree to any new treaty which would weaken or 
undermine these engagements on which the peace of Europe rests. Indeed, 
public interest in this country in the scrupulous fulfilment of these engage- 
ments is so great that His Majesty’s Government would for their part prefer 
to see some such provision as article 4 of the French draft embodied in the 
text of the treaty. To this we understand there will be no objection. Mr. 
Kellogg has made it clear in the speech to which I have drawn attention that 
he has no intention by the terms of the new treaty of preventing the parties to 
the Covenant of the League or to the Locarno Treaty from fulfilling their 
obligations. 

10. The language of article 1, as to the renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy, renders it desirable that I should remind Your Excellency 
that there are certain regions of the world the welfare and integrity of which 
constitute a special and vital interest for our peace and safety. His Majesty’s 
Government have been at pains to make it clear in the past that interference 
with these regions cannot be suffered. Their protection against attack is to 
the British Empire a measure of self-defence. It must be clearly understood 
that His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain accept the new treaty upon 
the distinct understanding that it does not prejudice their freedom of action 
in this respect. The Government of the United States have comparable 
interests any disregard of which by a foreign Power they have declared that 
they would regard as an unfriendly act. His Majesty’s Government believe, 
therefore, that in defining their position they are expressing the intention and 
meaning of the United States Government. 

11. As regards the measure of participation in the new treaty before it 
would come into force, His Majesty’s Government agree that it is not necessary 
to wait until all the nations of the world have signified their willingness to 
become parties. On the other hand, it would be embarrassing if certain 
States in Europe with whom the proposed participants are already in close 
treaty relations were not included among the parties. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment see no reason, however, to doubt that these States will gladly accept its 
terms. Universality would, in any case, be difficult of attainment, and might 
even be inconvenient, for there are some States whose Governments have 
not yet been universally recognised, and some which are scarcely in a position 
to ensure the maintenance of good order and security within their territories. 
The conditions for the inclusion of such States among the parties to the new 
treaty is a question to which further attention may perhaps be devoted with 
advantage. It is, however, a minor question as compared with the attainment 
of the more important purpose in view. 

12. After this examination of the terms of the proposed treaty and of the 
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points to which it gives rise, Your Excellency will realise that His Majesty’s 
Government find nothing in their existing commitments which prevents 
their hearty co-operation in this new movement for strengthening the 
foundations of peace. They will gladly co-operate in the conclusion of 
such a pact as is proposed and are ready to engage with the interested 
Governments in the negotiations which are necessary for the purpose. 

13. Your Excellency will observe that the detailed arguments in the fore- 
going paragraphs are expressed on behalf of His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain. It will however be appreciated that the proposed Treaty from 
its very nature is not one which concerns His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain alone, but is one in which they could not undertake to participate 
otherwise than jointly and simultaneously with His Majesty’s Governments 
in the Dominions and the Government of India. They have therefore been 
in communication with those Governments and I am happy to be able to 
inform Your Excellency that as a result of the communications which have 
passed it has been ascertained that they are all in cordial agreement with the 
general principle of the proposed Treaty. I feel confident therefore that, on 
receipt of an invitation to participate in the conclusion of such a treaty, they, 
no less than His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain, will be prepared to 
accept the invitation. 


No. 350 


Memorandum by Lord Cushendun 
C.P. 191 (28) [W 4780/28/98] 


Secret May 16, 1928 


British Policy on the Preparatory Commission for Disarmament 


The Memorandum by the First Lord of the Admiralty (C.P. 190 (28))! 
makes it clear in the final three paragraphs that the view of the Admiralty is 


1 Not printed. In this memorandum of May 11, Mr. W. Bridgeman had referred to No. 
332 and discussed proposals on naval disarmament put forward by the Admiralty since 
March 1927. He concluded: ‘If we say that we can agree to any skeleton form of categories 
now, and fight it out when the time comes for fixing the numbers of ships in each category, 
we shall merely be putting off the evil day by somewhat disingenuous tactics with the prac- 
tical certainty of breaking down at the next stage. 

‘If it does not break down at the next stage we shall for the sake of coming to any sort of 
agreement rather than none have made use of a Conference called to promote limitation of 
armaments and reduction in expense in order to produce a result which must mean far more 
expense in cruisers or the loss of our security. 

‘For these reasons it would surely be better policy to abandon, at any rate for the time, 
the attempt to draw up careful and detailed formulae, which have hitherto proved impos- 
sible to reconcile with the varying needs of the diiferent Nations. 

‘Mr. Kellogg’s invitation to make a Multilateral Treaty offers the opportunity of 
convincing public opinion that we are as much opposed to war as any other Nation, if we 
give a ready and generous response to it. 
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that we should abandon the attempt to agree to any scheme to be adopted by 
the Preparatory Commission for international disarmament and content 
ourselves by trying to persuade public opinion by accepting Mr. Kellogg’s 
draft treaty that although unwilling to do anything further in the way of 
disarmament by intcrnational agreement, we are nevertheless ‘as much 
opposed to war as any other nation’. I am afraid that acceptance of the 
treaty for ‘outlawing war’ will only intensify the pressure in favour of 
disarmament, and that if we adopted the line suggested by the First Lord the 
only effect would be to cast doubt on our sincerity in signing the Kellogg 
treaty. 

But apart altogether from that consideration, the policy now advocated 
by the Admiralty is one of such importance that the Cabinet should be asked 
for an early decision as to whether it is or is not the policy of H.M. Govern- 
ment. I do not deny that there is much to be said for it. I dislike as much as 
anyone the idea of accepting proposals for naval disarmament in the teeth of 
opposition by the Admiralty; but there is no use shutting our eyes to the 
realities of the situation, however disagreeable it may be. My view of the 
situation is correctly quoted by the First Lord in the second paragraph of his 
Memorandum. I donot suggest that we should ‘adopt the policy of admitting 
that it is always our fault if a settlement is not reached’ (p. 3), but I do 
not [ste] contend that, however unjustly, we shall in fact incur the blame for 
breaking down the whole movement for disarmament by international 
agreement, if we follow the advice of the First Lord and put an end to the 
Preparatory Commission, as he proposes in his final paragraphs. If the 
Cabinet are prepared to support the Admiralty in this proposal, it would be 
desirable to give notice as soon as possible (a) to the French Government that 
we are no longer prepared to agree to the scheme which the Foreign Secretary 
with the assent of the Admiralty submitted in writing to M. Briand;? 
and (bd) to the Secretariat of the League that there is no prospect of H.M. 
Government being able to give a second reading to the draft Convention on 
the agenda of the Preparatory Commission. 

CusHENDUN 


‘Is not this the moment to desist from attempts to devise mathematical tables, to avoid the 
risk of returning to the state of friction which minor differences provoke, and having made a 
public declaration of the will of all the great Nations for peace to leave it to each Nation to 
make such reductions as their circumstances demand and their need for self-defence will 
admit?’ 

2 See Volume IV, enclosure in No. 306. 
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No. 351 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received May 19, 9 a.m.) 


No. 160 Telegraphic [A 3399/1/45] 


Immediate WASHINGTON, May 18, 1928, 8 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 208, 209! and 212.2 

I handed this afternoon to Secretary of State copy of your note to United 
States Ambassador. He agreed that it should be released to the press for 
publication on Sunday. He also agreed to separate invitations being sent to 
the Dominion governments and government of India and that invitations to 
Canada and Irish Free State should be sent to those governments through 
United States Legations in Ottawa and Dublin, while the other invitations 
would be sent through United States Ambassador in London.3 

Secretary of State told me he could not comment on note forthwith as it 
required study but he hoped to give me his impressions in a few days. 

? Nos. 348-9. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of May 18 discussed arrangements for publication of the 
British note in No. 349 in the British and American press on Sunday, May 20, in consequence 


of the need to lay it before Parliament on May 19. 
3 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. i, pp. 69-71. 


No. 352 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 216 Telegraphic [A 3399/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 19, 1928, 3.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 160! (of May 18th—Peace Pact). 

In handing to Mr. Houghton our reply to the American note I repeated 
the explanations which you were instructed to give to Mr. Kellogg. I added 
that J hoped that the course which we had taken would not only be agreeable 
to Mr. Kellogg but also help to secure the agreement of other Powers. 

I said also that we should be glad if Belgium could be invited to sign at the 
same time as ourselves since she as well as France, Germany and Italy and 
ourselves was a signatory of the Treaty of Locarno. If this were for any 
reason not possible we presumed that she would be invited to adhere 
immediately afterwards. 


' No. 351. 
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No. 353 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 221 Telegraphic [A 3497/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 22, 1928, 4 p.m. 

Peace Pact. 

There seems to be a good deal of misunderstanding shown in press 
comments on the French treaties with Poland, Czechoslovakia and other 
countries. It may therefore be uscful for you to have for your guidance a 
copy of the memorandum by Sir Cecil Hurst contained in my immediately 
following telegram.! It appears clearly from his exposition that the obligation 
to go to the assistance of the ally could only come into force where a third 
party had already broken the American Peace Pact by making war. It is not 
my business to defend or explain the French position but as I see it there is no 
incompatability [sc] between France’s existing obligations and Mr. Kellogg’s 
proposal and I should regard it as a calamity if a misunderstanding in any 
quarter interrupted the good progress which has already been made. I do 
not suggest your voluntcering any statement to Mr. Kellogg but the subject 
may be mentioned by him and it is well that you should be in possession of 
our views. 


' Not printed. 


No. 354 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 29) 
No. 217 [A 3596/1/45] 


Confidential WARSAW, May 22, 1928 
Sir, 

In the course of a conversation which I had this morning with the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs I brought the conversation round to the American proposal 
for a pact to outlaw war. After contrasting, in a vein of light sarcasm, the 
world-wide enthusiasm evoked by the present proposal with the chilly 
reception given to the almost identical suggestion madc by himself eight 
months ago at Geneva! M. Zaleski said that as I was no doubt aware from his 
recent speech before the Parliamentary Commission on Foreign Affairs the 
Polish Government were in principle favourable to the idea. He went on to 
say, as I reported in my telegram no. 54? of to-day’s date that the Polish 
Government were prepared to adhere to the American proposal, such 
hesitation as they had at first had having been removed by the explanations 
which had since been made publicly by Mr Kellogg. But while they were 
ready to subscribe to it in its present form should any amendments be 


1 See Volume III, Nos. 327-8, and Volume IV, Nos. 201-4. 
2 Not printed. 
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introduced in the draft they would of course have to consider carefully their 
effect. They could not for instance accept any change which would imply 
an extension of the scope of arbitration beyond that already recognised in 
existing treaties. On my inviting him to be more explicit he said that the 
settled policy of Germany was so to enlarge the scope of arbitration as 
eventually to embrace territorial questions definitely settled in the Treaty of 
Versailles. She would like for instance to be able at some future date to 
refer to arbitration such matters as the return to her of the Polish corridor— 
and possibly also of her former colonies. ‘The German reply to the American 
note contained a reference to the extension of arbitration which made him 
suspect that M. Stresemann hoped that the negotiations regarding the pact 
might enable a step forward in this direction to be taken. 

2. I said that speaking from memory I thought that the expression in 
question was of too vague a nature to justify his suggestion as to its sinister 
intention. He replied that this might be true if the phrase stood alone. 
It must, however, be taken together with certain much more outspoken 
public utterances recently made by M. Stresemann. 

3. M. Zaleski went on to say that there were indications that the French 
Government were reconsidering their attitude towards the American draft. 
If they wished to come into line with the other Great Powers there was an 
easy road open to them. The French Ambassador when he first enquired the 
views of the Polish Government had said that the final decision of his 
Government would be largely determined by the attitude of France’s allies. 
If the Little Entente Powers were as favourably disposed to the proposal as 
was Poland France would no doubt waive her objection. He had however no 
definite information as to the views of the Little Entente and believed that so 
far as Roumania was concerned the absence of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs had caused some delay in formulating them. 

4. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 


No. 355 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 224 Telegraphic [A 3411/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 24, 1928, 3.50 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 161! (of May 2oth—Peace Pact). 
It appears from cables emanating from the Washington correspondent of the 
‘Times’ published on May roth and May arst that the tentative suggestion 
in paragraph 9 of my note to the United States Ambassador that there 


1 Not printed. This telegram summarized press reports on the attitude of Mr. Kellogg 
and the State Department to the British note of May 19: see No. 349. 
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should be embodied in the Treaty some provision on the lines of article 4 of 
the French draft has been received with some misgiving, but that the only 
alternative so far suggested is an article releasing the contracting parties 
from their obligations towards any of their number that might become 
‘involved in war’ (see your telegrams Nos. 123 and 124).? 

This formula would not be acceptable to His Majesty’s Government. 
It is too wide. By article 1 of the United States draft the high contracting 
parties only renounce war as an instrument of policy with one another. 
They do not renounce war altogether. It is not logical that the obligations of 
the other parties towards one of them should be terminated unless that one 
has broken the treaty; and a State may become involved in war without 
having broken the treaty. Adoption of suggested new article would mean 
that the treaty would be destroyed if for instance one of the contracting 
parties were to be attacked by some non-signatory Power. Moreover, you will 
appreciate that it could scarcely advance the cause of peace or disarmament 
to inform a contracting country that if it should be attacked by one of 
its co-contractants it would also be liable to attack by all the others. 

The suggestion tentatively put forward in paragraph 9 of my note of May 
19th for the addition to the treaty of a clause on the lines of article 4 of the 
French draft owed its origin very largely to the statement contained in your 
telegram No. 1273 (of April 22nd) to the effect that Mr. Kellogg entertained 
no objection to that article. 


2 Nos. 312-13. 3 No. 316. 
No. 356 
Letter from Mr. Wigram (Paris) to Mr. Cadogan’ 
[LV 5097/26/98] 


PARIS, May 24, 1928 

Dear Cadogan, 
I was secing Massigli? this morning about a matter connected with the 
Ambassadors’ Conference and he mentioned the question of disarmament. 
2. He said that the French were still engaged in studying the question of 
naval disarmament—that mentioned to M. Briand by the Secretary of State 
on March t1oth, see League of Nations Print of March 13th, Section 2 
(W.2475/28/98).3 He said that there would be no difficulty over this question 
between the French and British Governments if only it could be discussed in 
a general manner and not as between experts. He continucd that the French 
Ministry of Marine had obviously no wish to rival Great Britain and that it 


1 Mr. Wigram was First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Paris; Mr. Cadogan was an 
Assistant to the British Delegate to the League of Nations. 

2 Head of the League of Nations Service in the 'rench Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
Secretary-General of the Conference of Ambassadors. 

3 See Volume IV, No. 304. 
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was Italy only which was the difficulty. Ifonly we could give the French some 
assurance that they could maintain their naval superiority over the Italians, 
everything else would fall into place and there would then be no further 
difficulty about categories or figures. Massigli added that it was essential 
that the French should have naval superiority over the Italians in order to 
protect their communications with the French colonies, notably North 
Africa. 
Yours ever 
R. F. WicrRaM 


No. 357 
Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 6) 
No. 1111 [A 3844/36'45] 


WASHINGTON, May 25, 1928 
Sir: 

I have the honour to enclose herewith a despatch! from Captain Ritchie, 
R.N., Naval Attaché to this Embassy, on the present position of the United 
States Naval Construction Bill for fifteen cruisers and one aircraft carrier. 
There is now no probability that this Bill, which 1s not by any means, con- 
sidering the accepted ratio of cruiser strength to battleship strength in any 
fleet, an immoderate one of naval construction for the United States, will be 
passed this session of Congress. 

2. The failure to pass may quite likely be used by Big Navy men here to 
rouse feeling against ‘foreign propaganda’, meaning of course British 
influences, alleged to have been used for the purpose of blocking the Bill. 
The ‘Washington Post’, for instance, does not hesitate to insinuate that British 
money is being spent for this purpose. This paper is always the most reckless 
in its attacks on Great Britain in regard to naval matters, because, I think, it 
believes, and rightly believes, that only by making the American public 
believe that Great Britain is blocking America’s rightful demand for a large 
Navy can the interest of that public in its Navy be sufficiently aroused to 
secure the necessary funds. 

3. Senator Hale? of Maine, who made the speech referred to in Captain 
Ritchie’s despatch, is far from being anti-British. He is indeed in all other 
matters quite friendly. But he is a convinced Big Navalist and the postpone- 
ment of this Bill must be a real disappointment for him as he has worked long 
and earnestly for increased cruiser construction. His remarks should not be 
taken as indicating hostility towards Great Britain, but only as the expression 
of disappointment and disillusion at the lack of interest shown by the Senate 
in this to him all important matter. 

« This despatch, No. 14 of May 23, is not printed. 
2 Chairman of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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4. Senator King of Utah, whose conversation with the Assistant Naval 
Attaché is also quoted, is a man for whom I have a great personal regard, 
but his opinion should also be somewhat discounted by the fact that he is an 
ardent pacifist in favour of complete disarmament at the earliest possible 
date and, therefore, because of his extreme views on these points, not 
possessing to any great extent the ear of the Senate. 

5. The reason for the postponement of the Naval Bill is simply, so far as I 
can see, the fact that the Senate have a very short time before the end of the 
session in which to dispose of other matters which they consider of more 
urgent importance in view of the coming Presidential and other elections. 
There has evidently been no urgent necessity felt by the Senate for dealing 
with the Naval Construction Bill this session or it would have been taken up. 
It is possible, of course, that some indignant Big Navy Organs may ascribe 
this to British propaganda, but I feel assured that, so long as the British 
Press and Public leave the question of the United States cruiser construction 
alone, and take the line that it is a matter which, not being limited by 
Treaty, concerns the United States alone, it will not be easy for the Big 
Navyites here to persuade the public of the United States that Great Britain 
is responsible in any way for the postponement of this measure. 


I have, &c., 
(For the Ambassador) 
H. G. CuILton 


No. 358 
Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington)! 
[A 3599/1145] 
Private and confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, May 25, 1928 


My dear Howard, 

Houghton, who as [ think you know, 1s just returning home, partly for his 
brother’s affairs, partly on account of the elections and perhaps chiefly 
because he wishes to be with Kellogg at this stage of the Pact negotiations, 
told me some days ago that he would like to have a quiet talk with me before 
he left. Some little time ago he asked me if I was aware that I had never 
dined under his roof, so, reminding him of this, I asked him whether he could 
give me a quiet dinner and let us have our talk afterwards. I thought this 
would please him and that in the atmosphere of his own home we might talk 
more freely and with a better understanding than in the Foreign Office. 


1 The filed text of this letter is an unsigned typescript bearing manuscript amendments 
by Sir A. Chamberlain, who minuted on it: ‘Please supply fair copy for signature. Give a 
copy ‘“‘Secret” to the Dep‘. Copy by confidential letter to Lord Crewe. A.C.’ The fair copy 
is not preserved in Foreign Office archives, but was evidently despatched to Washington on 
May 29 and to Lord Crewe on June 1. Foreign Office telegram No. 237 to Washington of 
May 31! requested Sir E. Howard to authorise Mr. Chilton to open the letter which would 
arrive in Washington after Sir Esme’s departure on leave for London where a copy would 
be shown to him. 
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Any way, he accepted the proposal gladly and I dined with him last night. 
Knowing that he had another engagement later in the evening, I made my 
arrangements to leave at 10 o'clock, but he kept me till midnight and I am 
encouraged to hope that the conversation was useful. 

As soon as dinner was finished and the servants had withdrawn from the 
room, I asked him if I might talk business. Knowing the suspicions which he 
entertains of French policy and his dislike of our very close co-operation with 
France, I began by asking his leave to explain to him why I attach such 
importance to this co-operation and what I considered to have been achieved 
by it. For this purpose I briefly reviewed the situation which I had found on 
taking office, the course of the Locarno negotiations and their result in the 
improved relations of recent years. My thesis was that up to the Dawes’ 
settlement no progress had been made towards healing the wounds left by the 
war. The Alles had forced Germany to undertake obligations which she 
could not fulfil. Germany after signing had sulked and, because she had no 
guarantee that if she did all that was possible her effort would be recognised 
and accepted, she offered a stubborn resistance to the discharge of any of her 
obligations and made no effort to do even that which she could. Resistance 
on the one side induced repression on the other. Repression further embittered 
feeling and we were moving in a vicious circle which eventually would have 
led us slowly but inevitably to a new catastrophe. Ifa new war of revenge 
were to be prevented, Germany must be brought back into the comity of 
nations and given her proper place in the world and treated in such a way 
that the new generations as they grew up might feel not only that the perils 
of a new adventure were too great to be lightly undertaken but that their 
condition, even though shorn of some part of what Bismarck had won for 
them, was still too valuable to be risked by such a course. But to secure the 
adoption of such a policy by France to Germany you must first remove 
French fears. France did not desire war, but she feared war, and fear was the 
worst of counsellors. I had therefore proposed to myself as the stages of my 
policy, first, to win back the confidence of France, secondly, to revive the 
project of a guarantee of the security of her eastern frontier; and, thirdly, as 
a separate stage, the transformation of this bi-lateral alliance into a three- 
party guarantee. It was at this point that Stresemann’s initiative? opened the 
door to doing in one step what I had thought could only be accomplished in 
two. Now looking back no candid man could deny that the policy had 
justified itself. We had made it possible for Germany to be Republican and 
peaceful. A growing measure of cooperation was establishing itself between 
Germany and France in different spheres. Some people tried to frighten me 
with a threat that the result of my policy would be to combine France and 
Germany against England. I was wholly unmoved by these suggestions and 
felt no jealousy whatever of better relations between Germany and France 
whether in the sphere of trade or otherwise. Much, of course, remained to be 
done and I should not live to see the ultimate proof of the success or failure of 


2 The reference was to the proposals for a pact of security made by the German 
Government in a memorandum of February 9, 1925: see No. 112, note 2. 
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this policy, but so far it had more than justified itself. It rested, I repeated, 
and could have only been founded on a complete understanding between 
France and ourselves, for without that understanding the rapprochement of 
both with Germany would have been an impossibility and their relations 
would have continued to go from bad to worse. France, feeling herself to be 
isolated by the failure of the Anglo-American Treaty of Guarantee,} had 
plunged into her system of eastern alliances. Those she could not now 
abandon, but to isolate her again would be to re-awaken all the old fears and 
old suspicions and drive her to resume the very policy from which we had 
rescued her. 

Having thus explained the purpose and methods of our policy, I turned to 
our reply to the American Note. I expressed my earnest hope that Kellogg 
would give it a fair and even friendly consideration. It proclaimed our 
sincere desire to co-operate to the full measure of our ability in carrying the 
American initiative to a successful conclusion. Mr. Houghton interrupted 
me to observe that our Note took the form of ‘we accept, but’. I told him that 
this was to misunderstand it completely. We accepted because. In other words, 
having Mr. Kellogg’s speech‘ to guide us in the interpretation of the text, 
we found that Mr. Kellogg meant what we meant and that there was not, as 
might have been feared from a study of the text alone, any difference of 
principle between us. I insisted that every interpretation which I had 
attached to our acceptance was explicit in Mr. Kellogg’s speech or, in the 
single case of the Monroe doctrine, implicit in the history of America for one 
hundred years. 

Mr. Houghton appeared to find no difficulty in anything except the 
express mention of the Monroe doctrine. He argued that the maintenance of 
our special position in regard to the Suez Canal was such a measure of self- 
defence as the maintenance of the American position in regard to the Panama 
Canal. Why could we not leave it at that? Did I not fear if we began to 
define special spheres that Japan and Italy—perhaps France—might do the 
same. I replied that my information was that Japan intended to accept 
sans phrase. If that were so, he might judge which was the more honest 
reply—the Japanese or English. But in truth I did not desire to define our 
respective Monroe doctrines or the spheres to which they were applicable. 
Talking as one friend to another after dinner, not as a Foreign Secretary 
handing a Note to the Ambassador, the British interests which occurred to 
me were, first and foremost, Egypt and then the Persian Gulf covered by a 
declaration made by Lord Lansdowne some 25 years ago;5 and, finally, 
Afghanistan whose independence and integrity directly concerned the 
defence of India. In not one of these cases did we desire to add a foot to our 


3 The Franco-British treaty of guarantee of June 28, 1919 (printed in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 112, pp. 213-15), remained inoperative owing to non-ratification of the 
corresponding Franco-American treaty of even date, printed ibid., pp. 216-18. 

4 See No. 338, note 2. 

S For the statement in the House of Lords on May 5, 1903, by Lord Lansdowne, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs 1900-5, see Parl. Debs., 4th ser., H. of L., vol. cxxi, col. 1348. 
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existing territory. In the case of India and Afghanistan we had not even 
occupied the territory up to the existing frontier and were not likely to do so 
unless compelled by the force of events. All that we desired was that no 
other great Power should establish itself upon our route to India or on our 
Indian frontier. But I saw no reason why America should be called upon to 
define her Monroe doctrine or we ours, and I agreed with the Ambassador 
that it was much better to avoid definition if we could do so. 

Why then, the Ambassador asked again, had I mentioned the matter at all? 
What did I fear? I replied that as between us and the United States I 
thought there was complete understanding and I feared nothing; but this 
was a Pact to which an unknown number of nations were to be asked to 
adhere. Our obligations would be undertaken therefore not only towards the 
Government of the United States but towards other signatories; it was 
therefore necessary in our view that they should understand the treaty in the 
same sense as we and the Americans did and that our common interpretation 
should be authoritative if at any time the Hague Court® or the Permanent 
Court of International Justice or any other arbitral tribunal had to pronounce 
upon our obligations. Suppose, for instance, that Italy invaded Egypt on 
some pretext of a dispute in connection with the frontier of Cyrenaica and 
that in pursuance of our Monroe doctrine we resisted. There would at once 
be an appeal to the Council of the League. If any doubt arose on the question 
of law, the Council would take the advice of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and unless either the text of the treaty itself clearly em- 
bodied Mr. Kellogg’s intentions or some other authoritative document could 
be pleaded, we might find ourselves condemned for exercising our right to take 
action in conditions where Mr. Kellogg had clearly intended to reserve that 
right alike to the United States and to us. As to the particular means by 
which we were to be protected against this danger, I was almost indifferent. 
Personally, I should like to take Mr. Kellogg’s text unaltered and embody the 
necessary interpretations in a separate document. I believed that this could 
be done, but I was quite prepared to await Mr. Kellog[g]’s suggestion as to 
procedure. 

Here I observed that without desiring to revive in any way the project of a 
jurists’ meeting, I could not help thinking that it would be useful if Sir 
Cecil Hurst and Col. Olds could discuss this point. Neither Mr. H. nor I were 
lawyers and perhaps I did not put the case as clearly as was desirable. Sir 
Cecil was always most helpful in such matters. He was not a man who made 
difficulties but he had often helped us to solve them. Mr. Houghton 
murmured that a meeting between him and Col. Olds might be useful. 

As regards France I repeated to Mr. Houghton that our reply to the United 
States had been seen by no-body until it had been approved by the Cabinet. 
I had then given a copy very confidentially to Monsieur de Fleuriau in the 
hope that it would help the French to extricate themselves from a false 
position and to secure their adhesion to the Pact in a form acceptable to the 
American Government. I had made it clear to Monsieur de Fleuriau and 

6 i.e. the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
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the French Government that I could not support all the French suggestions 
in substance and that I disliked the form in which they were couched. I had 
let them know that the American initiative was too valuable to allow it to 
slip through our fingers and that in the light of Mr. Kellogg’s interpretations, 
which they unfortunately had not had before them at the time their last note 
was written, I held that acceptance would not only not weaken our existing 
obligations and the measure of security which Europe had already attained, 
but would reinforce them. As regards the Covenant and Locarno, this was 
stated by Mr. Kellogg. As to the other French treaties of alliance, I repeated 
that there seemed to me a great deal of misapprehension on the one side and 
the other, but that in my opinion there was no incompatability [sc] between 
them and the new Pact. On the contrary, the only case in which those 
alliances imposed an obligation on either party to go to the assistance of the 
other would be a case in which Germany had, by the same act which brought 
the alliance into play, broken her engagement under the American treaty. It 
was not my business to defend or explain French obligations to which we were 
no party, but I should regard it as calamitous if owing to what seemed to me 
a pure misunderstanding France failed to agree with the United States. 

Finally, I explained to Mr. Houghton our objection to the phrase “becomes 
involved in war,’ and told him that I had assumed Mr. Kellogg’s willingness 
to accept the words of Article 4 of the French Treaty because Mr. Kellogg 
had told you that he had no objection to it. Mr. Houghton replied that he 
could not see why American opinion should object to these words as Mr. 
Kellogg had already admitted that existing obligations must be respected. 
He had already noted for himself the unsuitability of the words ‘involved in 
war.’ 

I have recorded very little of what Mr. Houghton said to me since it was 
mostly directed to getting a fuller explanation of our position from me or to 
obtaining my answer to possible objections, and, in so far as he expressed 
opinions, they were of course purely personal; but I think that 1t would be 
useful to you to have a pretty full account of my part in the conversation. 
As I told you, Mr. Houghton early in the evening said that this was much 
more interesting than the party at the Swedish Legation and sent word to 
Mrs. Houghton that he should not go to the latter. When at last I rose he 
detained me a little longer and we were both surprised to find how long we 
had sat. He said that he thought that the conversation had been useful, and 
I hope I have done something to remove his suspicions and to meet his 
criticisms. 

Just as I was leaving I asked Mr. Houghton whether it had occurred to 
Mr. Kellogg that if he invited Russia to sign he would ipso facto recognise 
the Soviet Gov[ernmen]t. Mr. Houghton replied that of course this was so; 
Mr. Kellogg couldn’t do it without reversing his whole policy. 


7 For an account of this conversation by Mr. Houghton see Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1928, vol. i, pp. 72-74. 
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No. 359 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed May 31, 9 a.m.) 


No. 178 Telegraphic [A 3697/1/45] 


WASHINGTON, May 30, 1928, 5.50 p.m. 

Anti-War treaty. 

I took opportunity of a long but rather desultory conversation with 
Secretary of State yesterday to tell him that I understood that you wished 
(vide your private letter of May 15th’) that there should be as little change 
in the text of his draft as possible but that you felt that it would be 
necessary to have some formal document interpreting treaty signed simul- 
taneously with it. Secretary of State said that his presence had been so 
constantly required at the capital? during the last few days that he had not 
had time to prepare a reply to different notes received but that he hoped to do 
so shortly and would in any case see me to give me a message for you before I 
leave Washington June 4th. Speaking of British note he seemed more 
concerned about meeting reservation dealing with ‘special regions’ than 
any other. I emphasized the fact that United States position in Central 
America was much like ours in countries near Suez Canal and asked him how 
United States government would take it if for instance one of the Central 
American republics leased a port to a non American power which of course 
it would under international law have a perfect night to do. He simply 
replied ‘we can risk that. We do not believe it will ever happen’ and I 
thought implied that he considered we should risk it also. 

As regards Russia Secretary of State said he thought invitation to adhere 
might come from any one of the original signatories which had official 
relations with that country. Probably France would be best for this purpose.3 

! Not printed. This letter raised some of the questions subsequently discussed by Sir A. 
Chamberlain with Mr. Houghton: see No. 358. 

2 In another text of this telegram this word read ‘Capitol’. 


3 For an account of this conversation by Mr. Kellogg see Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1928, vol. i, pp. 80-83. 


No. 360 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recerved May 31, 9 a.m.) 


No. 179 Telegraphic [A 3700/1/45] 


WASHINGTON, May 30, 1928, 5.50 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 
New York Times correspondent in Washington states that Secretary of 
State’s identic reply to the powers will be ready to go next week. Although 


1 No. 359. 
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State Department decline to discuss it, correspondent says that it is under- 
stood that it will conform to fundamental idea of simple renunciation of war 
and at the same time meet points of view expressed by other governments 
especially with regard to safeguards assuring right of self defence and 
guaranteeing obligations under League Covenant and Locarno treaties. 
It is supposed that these safeguards will appear in preamble. If the above 
forecast is correct it would appear that note will omit all reference to 
special regions and this confirms the impression that I carried away with me 
from my conversation yesterday. As His Majesty’s Government alone seem 
to have suggested reservations of this kind result will, it seems, be to isolate 
Great Britain unless His Majesty’s Government can find some formula that 
will be accepted by the rest. Fact that not only United States but also 
Japan, Italy and no doubt also France (as for instance in Siam) have ‘special 
regions’ will make no difference if all of them are prepared like Secretary of 
State to risk putting no mention of them in the treaty. 


No. 361 


Memorandum by Mr. Craigie 
[A 3700/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 31, 1928 


In the course of informal conversations at Washington with Mr. Marriner, 
head of the Division of Western European Affairs of the State Department, 
and Mr. Phenix, I asked for their private view as to what would happen if 
the United States signed the treaty for the renunciation of war and this were 
to be followed by some clear infraction of the Monroe Doctrine by another 
signatory power. The reply in each case was that, if such a treaty were to be 
signed, they did not believe that any signatory would commit a violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. On my enquiring whether, supposing such a violation 
of the Doctrine did occur, I was to understand that the United States would 
content themselves with measures against the violating power which would 
constitute something short of war, the reply in each case was in the 
affirmative. The identity of views expressed in two separate conversations 
was interesting, but, as these opinions were purely personal and private, I 
thought it might be misleading to report them home at the time. I informed 
Sir Esme Howard, however, and suggested that no doubt Mr. Kellogg 
himself would in due course give some intimation of the official view of the 
United States Government on this point. 

Mr. Kellogg’s statement in A. 3697! that the United States Government 
would be prepared to ‘risk’ the leasing of a Central American port to a non- 
American power seems to give official confirmation to the private views 
expressed by Mr. Marriner and Mr. Phenix. My impression is that, in the 
event of any violation of the Monroe Doctrine, the United States would 


1 ie. No. 359. 
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propose, if the renunciation of war treaty were concluded, to make use of 
their strong financial position to ostracise the offending power commercially, 
financially and economically. 

As Mr. Thompson points out,? the msks which we mun of having to face 
trouble in our ‘special regions’ are much greater than those which the 
United States run in respect of their “special regions’, but I believe that there 
is little chance of our gaining much sympathy in the United States for our 
own special diihculues by an invocauon of the Monroe Doctrine. 

As regards Russia, I should have been inclined to think that that country 
would, in its present difficult economic situation, be much more likely to fear 
commercial, financial and economic ostracism on the American plan than 
she would be to fear an attack by force of arms ‘which incidentally has never 
succeeded in all Russian history). However this may be, I think it is clear 
from the last paragraph of A, 3697 that it is going to be very difficult to keep 
Russia out of the treaty. 

We can probably expect the American reply early next week; evidently 
Mr. Kellogg prefers at present to continue negotiations by way of an 
exchange of official correspondence rather than by a conference. 


R. L. Craicie 
2 The relevant minute of May 31 by Mr. Thompson on No. 359 is not printed. 


No. 362 
Memorandum by Mr. Craigie 
B.R. 38 [A 5183/133'45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June I, 1928 
Belligerent Rights at Sea 


Conversations at Washington during April 1928 between Sir Esme Howard, Sir John 
Broderick, Commercial Counsellor at His Majesty's Embassy, and Mr. Craigie. 


The following is a brief summary of the results of these conversations in so 
far as they bore on the possibilities of agreement with the United States 
Government on various points of maritime law. 

The points are taken in the order in which they were treated in the 
Procurator-General’s memorandum of the 12th March, 1928, B.R.20.? 


(a) and (5). Visit, Search and Detention. 


No great difficulty is anticipated in reaching an agreement with the United 
States Government, either as regards the diversion of ships for examination in 
a home port, or as regards the right of detaining ships in port pending 
enquiry, provided that the enquiries are conducted with reasonable despatch. 


t This memorandum was circulated to the Sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence on Belligerent Rights. 
2 This memorandum by Mr. M. L. Gwyer ts not printed. 
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(c.) Serzure. 


No difficulty. 


(d.) Blockade. 


It seems possible that the United States Government might be brought to 
accept the application of the doctrine of continuous voyage to blockade, 
should this represent the view of His Majesty’s Government. 

The question whether the blockading force may be stationed at a great 
distance from the blockaded coast without impairing the ‘effectiveness’ of 
the blockade is a more difficult one, the difficulty in the main being one of 
definition. While it is unlikely that the United States Government could be 
persuaded to agree upon any definite distance from the enemy coast at which 
a blockading line could be placed, it might well be possible to reach agree- 
ment with them upon some form of words which would recognise in general 
terms that any future blockade must take account of the changed conditions 
of modern warfare. 


(e.) Contraband. 


It would probably be difficult to agree in advance on a full list of absolute 
and conditional contraband.3 But both sidcs might well agree that the 
list should be left ‘elastic’, i.e., that it would be adaptable to changing 
circumstances. 


(f.) Un-neutral Service.* 
No difficulty. 


(g.) The Doctrine of Continuous Voyage or Ultimate Destination. 


It is quite possible that the United States Government might be prevailed 
upon to agree to the application of this doctrine not only to absolute and 
conditional contraband, but also to blockade. 


(h.) Evidence and Procedure. 


It is probable that we should be able to persuade the United States 
Government to abandon its objection to the use of extraneous evidence in 
deciding whether or not to seize goods in any given case. The great facilities 
offered by modern commercial methods for disguising the real destination of 
a consignment offers [sic] a powerful argument in favour of the admission of 
such a rule. 

On the other hand, it seems unlikely that we could persuade the United 
States Government to admit in advance that a marked excess of imports into 


3 i.e. goods suitable only for war purposes and goods suitable for war or peaceful purposes 
respectively. 

4 Mr. Gwyer’s memorandum had stated: ‘The “‘right to prevent un-neutral service’’, or 
rather the right to punish by condemnation neutral vessels which have engaged in such 
service, is fully recognised in International Law.’ He noted that two points rclating to the 
removal of persons of enemy nationality from neutral ships were unsettled. 
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a neutral country over the pre-war normal should be regarded by the Prize 
Court as creating a presumption of destination against any particular 
shipment of that class of goods. This was the presumption on which we 
relied during the War for the ‘rationing’ of neutral countries. It might, 
however, be possible to reach, for what it is worth, tacit understanding by 
which ‘rationing’ would be regarded as reasonable provided that the neutral 
country concerned was clearly serving as a base of supplies to one of the 
belligerents. 


(1.) The Right to Examine Ships under Convoy of Neutral Warships. 
The United States Government are likely to maintain their denial of this 
right. 


(j.) Censorship of Mails and Seditious Literature. 


There is not likely to be any difficulty as regards the opening and examina- 
tion of letters as an exercise of the right of search for the purpose of deciding 
whether the contents are liable to condemnation. An agreement that 
condemnation may be sought on seditious literature as such is likely to present 
greater difficulties. 


(k.) The Right to Arm defensively British Merchant Ships. 
No difficulty. 


(l.) The Right to Retaliate against a Belligerent who Breaks International Law. 


A definite agreement on this point, legitimising measures of retaliation even 
though they affect the interests of neutrals, would undoubtedly be difficult of 
achievement. Here again, however, a tacit agreement might be reaached— 
for what it is worth—that neither side would make unreasonable difficulties 
when reprisals became imperatively necessary in face of a flagrant breach of 
international law, on the understanding that every possible consideration 
would be shown to the interests of neutrals affected by the measures of reprisal. 


R. L. CRAIGIE 
No. 363 
Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fune 4, 9 a.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 3773/1/45] 


WASHINGTON, june 3, 1928, 12.25 p.m. 


I asked Secretary of State yesterday morning if he could give me any idea 
of the line of his next note to the Powers respecting anti-war treaty. He told 
me that he was waiting the arrival of Mr. Houghton whom he wished to 
consult more particularly as to your views before drafting the note. Houghton 
arrives to-day and I am to meet him this evening. Mr. Kellogg went on to 
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say that he quite understood that you were anxious that France’s special 
position should be considered and he wished to meet your and M. Briand’s 
views so far as possible but he might have, indeed would have, great 
difficulty in getting a treaty through the Senate which contained the French 
reservations. As draft now stood le could tell me confidentially that it had 
the support of both parties in the Senate. While he would greatly have liked to 
have treaty signed at Washington he was quite willing to go to Paris to sign 
if that would help to persuade M. Briand to be more pliant as regards 
reservations. He could not suggest this but he thought perhaps you might. 
I thought occasion a suitable one to inform him of your objections to proposal to 
release contracting parties from their obligations towards any co-contractant 
that became ‘involved in war’ and gave him a short summary of your 
telegram No. 224.1 He seemed much struck by the arguments and said that 
the only reason why phrase had been evolved was to meet French objections. 
France wished to be free to take the side of any of her allics with whom some 
other country, co-contractant or not, became involved in war. He entirely 
agreed however that it was too wide in its application and it seemed to him 
now to be unnecessary if all countries having defensive alliances with France 
adhered to the treaty which he believed they had promised to do. In that 
case any contracting party which attacked them would violate the treaty and 
France would be automatically freed from any obligations under the treaty 
vis-a-vis of it. He asked me for a short summary in writing of your telegram 
above referred to which I promised to give him.? 

He told me that phrase ‘involved in war’ had not been mentioned to 
anyone but His Majesty’s Government. 

Canadian reply? was received at State Department on June tst and was 
Kellogg said very satisfactory. 


1 No. 355. 
2 Sir E. Howard’s ensuing letter of June 3 to Mr. Kellogg is printed in Papers relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. i, p. 79. 


3 V. tbhid., pp. 77-79. 


No. 364 


Mr, London! (Geneva) to Sir W. Tyrrell (Received June 3, 3.25 p.m.) 
No. 56 L.N. Telegraphic [Telegrams 48/42] 


Immediate GENEVA, June 3, 1928, 1.49 p.m. 

Following from Secretary of State: 

‘M. Briand informed me that Council of Ministers had discussed 
disarmament. They were unanimously of the opinion that an agreement 
must be reached with us. Basis proposed is agreement on a formula which 
would determine relative cruiser strength according to length of lines of com- 
munication. They argue that this basis lies at the root of claims put forward 
by Americans and ourselves and should therefore be satisfactory to us both. 

1 H.M. Consul at Geneva. 2 See No. 55, note 1. 
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At the same time it would give the French the necessary superiority over the 
Italians in classes below capital ships. If that is secured M. Briand considers 
there will be no difficulty in securing French assent to classification which 
I proposed to him in March.3 

‘I am to discuss question fully with M. Boncour‘ and shall try to get an 
agreement on these lines added. 

‘Please inform Lords Salisbury and Cushendun and Admiralty. I shall be 
glad to receive their observations for my guidance at the earliest possible 
moment.’ 


3 See Volume IV, Nos. 304 and 306. 
4 President of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the French Chamber of Deputies and 
a member of the French Delegation at Geneva. 


No. 365 


Sir W. Tyrrell to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 40 Telegraphic [W 5556/28/98] 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, June 5, 1928, 10.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 56 L.N.! (of June 3rd). 

Following for Secretary of State from Lord Cushendun. 

After conversation to-day with First Sea Lord I have arranged for him to 
attend Cabinet tomorrow. Meantime Admiralty comment on your interview 
with M. Briand is contained in following minute handed to me by Sir Charles 
Madden.? 

Begins. 

The Admiralty suggest that we are on unsound ground if we agree with 
the French that the length of the lines of communication should form the 
basis for estimating cruiser strengths. The statement that such a basis is at 
the root of the arguments of ourselves and United States is not correct. 
We have always maintained that the length of the lines is only one, and not 
the most important, of the factors. Other factors are the vital nature and 
volume of the trade and the geograp[h]ical position of the route. 

It is not clear further from Sir Austen Chamberlain’s telegram what the 
French mean by lines of communication. It is important to be certain of this. 
Do they mean the lines of communication along which the whole trade of the 
country passes, such lines going to foreign as well as colonial ports or do they 
mean the lines of communication only to overseas possessions? If the latter 
it is likely to raise serious resistance both from America and Italy and if we 
accepted it we should find ourselves aligned with France against these two 
countries and basing ourselves on an argument most difficult to justify. 

The former definition is considered the true one but is probably not that 
intended by France as thereby she would obtain no advantage over Italy in 
relative cruiser strengths. Ends. 


™ No. 364. 2 Admiral Madden was First Sea Lord. 
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No. 366 


Extract from letter from British Naval Representative at Geneva, 
dated 5th Fune, 1928! 
[W 6039/28/98] 


2 


I had a conversation this morning with the French naval representative 
on the subject discussed between Sir Austen Chamberlain and Monsieur 
Briand on Saturday last, 2nd June.* 

I asked him what was his definition of ‘lines of Gommunication’ as a basis 
of naval strength, as I found it very difficult to understand. He was not very 
helpful as instead of explaining and justifying their proposal, he put forward 
all the obvious arguments against it, and pointed out the difficulty of 
comparing a line of communication to Tahiti, and the lines across the 
Mediterranean to Algeria. He also said that their long lines of communica- 
tion to the Far East would have to be abandoned in case of war, and that 
without much detriment to thcir national position. He considered that it was 
useless striving to obtain an agreement which it was quite certain Italy would 
never accept with reference to France, and the United States with reference to 
Great Britain. He thought it would only cause bad blood without any 
compensating advantage to be got from it. 

He said the 3rd Bureaus had worked out some sort of scale providing for 
cruiser strength on a lines of communication basis, but he personally thought 
it was worth nothing. Of course, in this conversation he was not representing 
the views of his department, but his own personal views. 

What the French desire to find is a formula of any sort which will give 
them a superiority over Italy, but which at the same time will not hurt 
Italian pride, and this can never be obtained by categories. 

He agreed that in coming down to actual facts, the real cause of the break- 
down of all naval negotiations is not Great Britain, but the impossibility of 
reconciling the French and Italian points of view, viz. the Italians will never 
put their signature to any document which does not admit their right to 
parity with France, and France, with her double frontiers in the Channel 
and Mediterranean and her distant colonies, cannot sign away her right to 
a considerably larger navy than Italy, on account of greater commitments. 

Every effort must be made to find some formula for limitation which will 
save the face of the United States when comparing with Great Britain, and 
Italy when comparing with France. 


1 Heading as on filed copy. This extract from a letter from Admiral Kelly to the Admiralty 
was received in the Foreign Office on June 23. The complete text of this letter is untraced 
in Foreign Office archives. 

2 Thus on filed copy. 3 Captain Deleuze. 

4 See No. 364. 

5 The reference was evidently to the Third Bureau of the department of the Chief of the 
French Naval Staff. 
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He personally had had a new idea lately, which he thought might possibly 
meet the case, but feared it would be unacceptable to us. It was as follows: 

Owing to the possibility of arming merchantmen for which full provision 
has been made by Great Britain and Italy, it is obviously impossible to limit 
ships with 6” guns and below, and if this is the case why go on trying to do so. 

The Washington Treaty already limited battleships and aircraft carriers: 
why not go a step further and limit all ships below 10,000 tons mounting a 
gun of over 6”, leaving surface vessels of 6” guns and below limited only by 
the necessities of the respective States. 

In ships below 10,000 tons armed with guns of over 6” calibre, Great 
Britain could accept parity with America and France with Italy, and in the 
smaller class all States would retain their liberty of action. 

Submarines would be limited in a separate category. 

I asked him whether the Ministry of Marine would accept this arrange- 


ment, and asked him to put it before them to obtain their views. 
2 


No. 367 


Sir W. Tyrrell to Mr. Cazalet' (Geneva) 
No. 42 Telegraphic [Telegrams 48]42] 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, June 6, 1928, 2.25 p.m. 

Following from Lord Cushendun for Secretary of State: 

‘Your telegram No. 56 L.N.? was considered by Cabinet to-day. First Sea 
Lord elaborated view of Admiralty expressed in minute contained in my 
telegram No. 40.3 Cabinet felt that without knowing precisely what 
French mean by lines of communication it 1s impossible to decide whether 
M. Briand’s suggestion can be accepted as basis for estimating cruiser 
strengths.’ 


1 Acting British Consul at Geneva. 2 No. 364. 3 No. 365. 


No. 368 


Letter from Lord Cushendun to Sir A. Chamberlain (Geneva) 
[F.0. 800/262] 


Copy DUCHY OF LANCASTER, June 6, 1928 

My dear Austen, 
I am afraid that the telegrams I have sent you! will not help you much in 
regard to the conversations with Briand, as you will not be able while at 
Geneva to obtain from the French the definition asked for by the Admiralty 


1 See Nos. 365 and 367. 
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in regard to ‘lines of communication’. May I suggest that it might be a good 
thing if you could arrange for another talk with Briand on your way home 
and get Admiral Fisher2—or even Sir C. Madden himself—to meet you in 
Paris. It would be far better to have someone from off the top shelf at the 
Admiralty than anyone who cannot take real responsibility but can only repeat 
Instructions. But from the discussion we had at the Cabinet this morning 
I see no probability of our being able to accept ‘lines of communication’ 
as a basis for classification. Winston} is strongly opposed to any agree- 
ment, or to our making support of the French about land armaments 
conditional on anything. I think it will be necessary, or at any rate very 
desirable, to discuss the whole situation about disarmament at the Cabinet at 
an early date, but I will do nothing about it till you come home, which I hope 
will be the end of this weck, or early next week. 
Yours ever, 
CusHENDUN 


2 Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff. 
3 Mr. Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


No. 369 


Mr, Cazalet (Geneva) to Sir W. Tyrrell (Received June 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 64 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5461/28/98] 


GENEVA, June 7, 1928, 11.35 p.m. 


Following for Lord Cushendun and the Cabinet: 

Your telegrams Nos. 40 and 42.! 

I2 did not desire to intervene in discussion on disarmament but you and 
others strongly urged that no agreement would ever be reached if matter were 
left in hands of French Ministry of Marine and that the only chance of 
succeeding was that I should take it up with M. Briand. Accordingly, as 
you will remember, I spoke to him in March and in the course of that 
conversation he broached suggestions which he repeated in my conversation 
with him in Paris the other day, as reported in my telegram No. 56 from 
Geneva.3 

The first conversation was reported to, and discussed by, Lord Salisbury’s 
committee. It was then pointed out that if we came to an agreement with 
France on the basis suggested we should still find ourselves opposed by Italy 
and the United States of America. This statement the Admiralty now repeat; 
but I understood the Committee to hold that as it was impossible to find any 
scheme on which all four Powers could agree it was better to have one friend 
and so be two against two than to find ourselves confronted by the other 
three, and very possibly Japan also, and thus have thrown upon us the 
odium of a breakdown. 


' Nos. 365 and 367 respectively. 2 Sir A. Chamberlain. 3 No. 364. 
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This point, therefore, I understood to have been settled in favour of M. 
Briand’s suggestion; but the Admiralty now raise another point. They argue 
that a strength proportionate to the length of our Imperial communications 
(which in fact extend over every ocean) would be inadequate for the British 
Empire and that it would be a basis difficult to justify in argument. Although 
the Admiralty have had three months to consider the March conversations, 
and although I particularly asked that they should at once study M. Briand’s 
suggestion I do not remember that they ever before raised this point or that 
when I was asked to enquire what progress M. Briand was making in his 
conversation with the French Minister of Marine it was suggested that I had 
better warn him that it would be useless to proceed on this basis. I am now 
at a loss to know how to proceed. I presume all I can do is to listen to what 
M. Boncour has to say and undertake to report it to my colleagues, but that 
I must be careful to refrain from giving him any encouragement. I fear this 
makes failure of attempt to seek a basis of agreement with France through the 
Foreign Office quite unavoidable and that result must be that when committee 
on disarmament meets again you will find yourself without any support 
from other Powers on naval question. Is Admiralty objection really sound? 
Surely if we substitute trade route for Imperial communications it will have 
some very odd result: as for instance in the case of Italy which I think runs 
line not only to South America and Australia but also to India and the 
Far East. Would it not mean that every nation that has a mercantile marine 
carrying on anything more than a local trade would be entitled to the same 
cruiser strength? For, as Americans have pointed out amount of traffic 
passing along any route is not measured by the number of ships required for 
its protection. 

I submit these reflections for your consideration but I fear it is now too 
late for me to receive further instructions before the close of this session. 
I must be allowed to express my regret that the Cabinet have found it 
impossible to do more than repeat to me purely negative criticism of the 
Admiralty. I had hoped that they might have been able to supply me with 
some positive and constructive suggestions which would have enabled me 
at least to lay the basis of agreement. 

It is very unfortunate that this apparently becomes impossible just at the 
moment when as reported in my telegram No. 56 French Cabinet had 
unanimously reached the opinion that they must seck agreement with us. 


No. 370 


Sir W. Tyrrell to Mr, Chilton (Beverly Farms, Mass.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 3886/1/45] 


Private and Personal FOREIGN OFFICE, June 8, 1928, 12.10 p.m. 
Following from Tyrrell: 

It would be very useful if you could obtain from say, Mr. Olds, privately 

and confidentially, an outline of proposed United States reply in regard to 
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renunciation of war treaty in time for us to offer any comments on it that 
may help towards agreement. Enquiry should however only be made if you 
are reasonably satisfied response is likely to be favourable. It should appear to 
emanate from yourself and might be explained by your desire that nothing 
should be said which might conceivably provoke opposition in this country 
to the treaty or lead to a hitch. 

For your own information I may say we are especially anxious that, 
whatever attitude United States government towards paragraph 10 of British 
note may be, nothing should be included in their reply which by disturbing 
section of public opinion here may render agreement on this point more 
difficult to reach. 


No. 371 


Sir W. Tyrrell to Mr. Dormer: ( Tokyo) 
No. 56 Telegraphic [A 3922/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 8, 1928, 12.25 p.m. 


Renunciation of War Treaty. 

Please endeavour to ascertain discreetly and confidentially grounds on 
which Japanese Government considered it unnecessary to make any reference 
in their reply? to United States Government to their special interests in e.g. 
Manchuria similar to the reference to ‘special regions’ contained in paragraph 
10 of my reply to United States Ambassador. It will occur to you that 
Japanese position in Manchuria presents many aspects of similarity with 
ours in Egypt. 

Enquiry should emanate from yourself and should only be made provided 
you see no objection and are reasonably sure that it will not come to the 
knowledge of the United States Government. 


1 H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Tokyo. 
2 The Japanese note of May 26 is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States 1928, vol. i, p. 75. 


No. 372 


Sir W. Tyrrell to Mr. Cazalet (Geneva) 
No. 43 Telegraphic [W 5461/28/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 8, 1928, 6.15 p.m. 


Following for Secretary of State from Lord Cushendun. 
Your telegram No. 64 (League of Nations).! 
I entirely agree with your recollection as stated in first two paragraphs 
and I confess I share your perplexity regarding attitude of Admiralty. I do 
1 No. 369. 
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not understand why they have left till now their request for definition of 
Briand’s meaning. I also agree as to the difficulty in which I shall be placed 
if there is failure to arrange any basis of agreement with French. But 
unfortunate as it is, I do not see how, in face of Admiralty opinion and 
Cabinet decision thereupon, you can do anything further at present unless 
on lines suggested in my private letter.? 


2 No. 368. 


No. 373 


Memorandum by Mr. Craigie' 
B.R. 37 [A 4205/133/45] 


Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, June 8, 1928 


Conversations at Washington respecting Belligerent Rights at Sea (April, 1928) 


In his despatch No. 503? Secret of April 5th last (C.P. 112(28)) the 
Secretary of State informed Sir Esme Howard that information on the 
following points was desired by His Majesty’s Government: 


(1) whether there was any danger of the United States Government 
summoning at an early date an international conference on belligerent 
rights at sea; 

(2) what was the trend of American official opinion on this subject both in 
the State Department and the Navy Department. 


Sir Esme Howard was at the same time informed that I would give him 
an account of the deliberations of the Committee on Belligerent Rights and 
of the position so far reached in these discussions. Subject to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador’s assent, I was authorised to endeavour, in the course of any 
private and unofficial conversations which I might have with the officials of 
the State Department, to gain some impression of the general attitude of the 
Administration towards this question. I was, however, to avoid the appearance 
of initiating a negotiation or of being the bearer of any communication 
or instructions from His Majesty’s Government. 

The first days of my visit were occupied in giving Sir Esme Howard as 
exhaustive an account as I could of the deliberations of the Committee on 
Belligerent Rights and of the problems with which it had been confronted. 

After this explanation of the position His Majesty’s Ambassador readily 
agreed to my paying the suggested visits to officials of the State Department 
and bringing the conversation round to belligerent rights in the manner 
proposed in the Secretary of State’s despatch. 

The conversations which I had with Mr. Olds, Under Secretary of State, 
and Mr. Marriner, Chief of the Division of Western European Affairs, are 


t This memorandum was circulated to the Sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence on Belligerent Rights. 
2 Sce Volume IV, No. 343. 
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summarised in private and secret telegrams dated April 19th and April 2oth3 
which were circulated to the Committee on Belligerent Rights in paper 
B.R.32. They may besummarised as follows: Mr. Olds was unaware that any 
attention had been paid to the subject of belligerent rights in the American 
press; he appeared to attach no present importance to the Borah Resolution; 
he did not seem to think that the matter was likely to form the subject of 
controversy between the two countries. 

Mr. Marriner, on the other hand, appeared to have been somewhat 
disturbed by the tone of the press articles on both sides; he recognised that 
this was a problem which, if left unsettled, might impede the normal growth 
of good relations between the two countries; and he added that Mr. Kellogg 
was not unfavourable to conversations on this subject and that it might be 
interesting for us to “compare notes’ at some opportune time, 1.e. after the 
naval construction bill was safely out of the way but before the meeting of 
the Naval Conference in 1931. Mr. Marriner, while sharing Mr. Olds’ view 
that the Borah resolution was not likely to have much practical effect at the 
present time, seemed to think that the movement in favour of international 
codification was one with which we might all have to reckon. The following 
further point is not without significance: while we were talking of the measures 
taken by the allies during the war and of the effect on the rules of contraband 
and blockade of modern developments in naval warfare and commercial 
intercourse I observed that the Navy Department no doubt fully realised 
that certain changes in the application of the old rules would be necessary if 
full effect were to be given in any future war to the recognised principles 
underlying those rules. Mr. Marriner said that no doubt this was so, but that 
it must always be remembered that the view of the Navy Department in 
such matters carried much less weight in the United States than did the view 
of the Admiralty in Great Britain. From this I deduced that, even if a 
responsible American Administration realised the necessity of changes of the 
kind introduced by us during the war, they might, in Mr. Marriner’s opinion, 
hesitate to advocate such a policy in the face of an uninformed and possibly 
prejudiced public opinion. It was clear, however, that Mr. Marriner had not 
yet studied the question at all deeply. 

In all my conversations at the State Department I was careful to make it 
abundantly clear that I was in the United States in a purely private capacity 
and that any views I expressed should be regarded as personal to myself. 
Those with whom I spoke similarly asked that what they said might be 
regarded as the expression of private and personal opinions. In touching on 
the subject of belligerent rights and ‘blockade’ I spoke from the angle of one 
who, having been concerned with these questions during the greater part of 
the war, took a personal interest both in the press articles which had been 
appearing and in the subject as a whole. In the conversation with Mr. 
Marriner the subject arose quite naturally out of a desultory talk about the 
Geneva Naval Conference, Mr. Marriner having remarked that much play 

3 This reference was presumably to Nos. gog-11. Paper B.R. 32 is untraced in Foreign 
Office archives. 
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had been made with the idea that failure was due to underlying differences 
on the ‘blockade’ question. He added: “You and I know of course that this 
is entirely beside the mark’. The ensuing conversation on the subject of 
belligerent rights followed quite naturally. Mr. Marriner was ready to talk 
openly and freely and I could easily have carried the subject further and 
possibly have obtained additional information had I not feared, by displaying 
too great an interest, to overstep the limits of my instructions. 

I found all those on whom I called—Mr. Olds, Mr. Castle, Mr. Marriner, 
Mr. Phenix—most cordial and only too ready to engage in private and non- 
committal conversations of this character. In addition to touching on the 
arbitration and renunciation of war treaties, we discussed a number of minor 
matters which have been engaging the attention of the Foreign Office and 
State Department. Wherever these conversations led to any practical results 
I have recorded them in separate minutes. I mention this here because it 
might otherwise appear that undue prominence was given to the question of 
belligerent rights, whereas in reality this topic formed only one of a large 
number passed in review. 

During my visit Sir Esme Howard, Sir John Broderick, Commercial 
Counsellor at His Majesty’s Embassy, and I carefully reviewed the whole 
subject of Belligerent Rights at Sea, with special reference to the points on 
which agreement between the Americans and ourselves would seem possible 
in the event of a decision being taken to initiate negotiations. I have prepared 
a paper* summarising the conclusions reached in these discussions, but I 
should prefer not to submit it until I have been able to show the draft to Sir 
Esme Howard, who will shortly be in this country. Meantime His Majesty’s 
Ambassador has recorded his views on the whole subject in his despatch 
No. 850 [860]5 Secret of April 25th last, which was circulated to the 
Belligerent Rights Committee as paper B.R. 34. 

Since my visit to Washington the situation in regard to the Belligerent 
Rights question has to some extent been modified by the turn taken in the 
negotiations for Mr. Kellogg’s Renunciation of War Treaty. Should such a 
treaty be concluded on the lines of the present draft, the United States would 
be precluded from going to war with us on account of blockade measures 
taken by this country against a third party provided, of course, that the 
British Empire was clearly not itself the disturber of the peace. From our point 
of view, the above represents one of the most important advantages to be 
derived from the conclusion of the Renunciation of War Treaty. This effect 
of the treaty has already been discussed in the United States press and is 
certainly present to the mind of the United States Government. While, 
therefore, to us the existence of the proposed Kellogg treaty would render the 
negotiation of an Anglo-American blockade agreement less interesting, in the 
United States the opposite effect may be produced. It is indeed not improb- 
able that the conclusion of the Treaty will augment rather than diminish the 
demand in the United States for an international agreement as to the limits 
within which naval economic pressure may be imposed in time of war. The 

4 The reference was presumably to No. 362. 5 No. 323. 
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United States Government, having signed away their rights to go to war with 
a Power exercising belligerent rights at sea either in self-defence or in pursu- 
ance of article 16 of the Covenant, may well demand that the extent of those 
rights be more clearly defined than is the case at present. It would therefore 
seem advisable that His Majesty’s Government should be ready to discuss 
this question with the United States Government in any of the following 
three contingencies: 


(1) Any serious indication that the summoning of an international 
conference by the United States Government is impending; 

(2) Any initiation of negotiations by the United States Government 
themselves; 

(3) Any clear indication that opinion in the United States is moving in 
the direction of placing belligerent rights at a higher level than would 
appear to be the case at present. 


As a result of these conversations at the State Department I feel sure that 
informal discussions at the State Department for the purpose of comparing 
our respective positions could at any moment be instituted without publicity 
and without committing either government to a definite line of action. In 
order that we may be ready for such discussions, should they at any time be 
held by His Majesty’s Government to be desirable, it remains as important 
as ever that we should know which of our claims, expressed in their most 
extreme form, the Admiralty might be prepared, if necessary, to yield for the 
purpose of reaching an agreement with the United States Government in 
any of the contingencies mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

Apart from the above there seems little further to be done at present except 
to watch the position in the United States very closely. The whole matter 
might well be reviewed at some appropriate date after the inauguration of 
the new President next March. 

R. L. Craiciz 


No. 374 
Memorandum by Mr. Craigie 
[A 4046/39/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 8, 1928 


Suggestions for closer personal contact between officials of the State Department and 
Foreign Office 


I should perhaps record that all with whom I spoke at the State Department 
during my recent visit to Washington urged the desirability of closer and more 
frequent personal contact between members of the State Department and the 
Foreign Office. They seemed to think that in this way it might be possible 
to counteract in some small degree the disruptive tendencies due to wide 
physical separation. Mr. Olds was particularly enthusiastic about the 
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beneficial effects of such visits: he hoped—and he asked me to convey what he 
said to the proper quarter at home—that the practice started by Mr. Vansittart! 
and followed by me would be continued and that members of both offices 
would pay each other more frequent visits. I have since heard that Mr. 
Marriner is to pay a visit to London this summer. 

The Americans believe so thoroughly in ‘personal contacts’ and are usually 
so much more amenable whenever a question has been shifted from the 
purely official plane to one in which the personal element plays a part that 
this idea should perhaps not be discouraged, on the understanding of course 
that nothing should be done or said at such meetings which could impinge 
upon the normal work of the diplomatic missions.? 

R. L. Craicie 


! Mr. Vansittart, a Private Secretary to the Prime Minister since February 2, 1928, had 
previously been head of the American and African Department of the Foreign Office. 

2 In a minute of June 21 Sir A. Chamberlain expressed his agreement with this 
memorandum. 


No. 375 


Mr. Chilton (Beverly Farms, Mass.) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewwed Fune 10, 9 a.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 3972/1/45] 


Private and Personal BEVERLY FARMS, MASS., June 9, 1928, 3.9 p.m. 


Following for Sir W. Tyrrell. 

Your telegram private and personal of June 8th.! 

I had understood that American reply was to be despatched before the 
end of this week. The matter was therefore urgent and as I could not possibly 
have reached Washington before this morning I repeated your telegram to 
Broderick and requested him to see Olds yesterday afternoon and tell him 
from me that I had been thinking over the question and would have gone to 
see him, had I been in Washington, in the hope that there might have been 
some suggestions which I could make on the lines mentioned in your telegram. 

Broderick informed me last night that he had had satisfactory conversation 
with Olds and that there is no ground for anxiety. If United States government 
should consider it necessary to send a separate reply to His Majesty’s 
Government’s note of May rgth, which did not at present seem likely, Olds 
would be glad to go over the reply with us and receive suggestions. Broderick 
was writing to me full details of his conversation, to reach me by Sunday? 
when a further telegram will be sent to you. 

I understand that Secretary of State may attend the banquet on Monday 
night in connection with Dutch Reformed Church celebrations at which I 
shall be present—see your telegram No. 239.3 

1 No. 370. 2 June 10, 1928. 

3 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This telegram was in connection with the 
tercentenary commemoration of the founding of the Dutch Reformed Church in America. 
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The French Ambassador yesterday informed the resident secretary at 
Washington that he had received instructions to discuss immediately that 
afternoon with the Secretary of State the form in which the peace pact should 
be drawnup. He had been instructed to lay particular stress on the inclusion 
of article 4 of the French draft. Had His Majesty’s Embassy received any 
instructions for a further démarche on the subject? I authorized Wright* to 
tell the French Ambassador that I had received no instructions of the kind 
and that as far as I knew His Majesty’s Government’s position with regard to 
the French article 4 was as stated in paragraph 9 of their note of May roth. 
For French Ambassador’s confidential information the only step taken by 
His Majesty’s Ambassador in this connexion had related to suggestion 
(mentioned in message from London “Times’ Washington correspondent to 
his paper) for employment of phrase ‘become involved in war’. Secretary 
of State had been informed that this phrase would be considered undesirable 
by His Majesty’s Government as being too wide.5 


4 Mr. M. R. Wright was a Third Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Washington. 
5 See No. 363. 


No. 376 


Memorandum by Sir A. Chamberlain (Geneva)* 
C.P. 184 (28) [W 5629/28/98] 


GENEVA, June 9, 1928 


I received Monsieur Paul-Boncour at 9.30 yesterday morning as the mass 
of business inside and outside the Council made it impossible to fix any more 
convenient hour. I may say at once that the conversation did not take the 
embarrassing form which I had anticipated as I found that he was no better 
instructed than I. 

Monsieur Paul-Boncour opened the conversation by observing that it was 
useless for the Disarmament Committee to meet again unless Great Britain 
and France had previously reached agreement. Even in this case there would 
still be difficulties with other Powers, notably Italy; but if we two were 
agreed, something would surely be accomplished; it would be difficult for 
others to refuse. On the other hand if the differences between Great Britain 
and France remained unreconciled, there could be no practical result from 
a further meeting of the Committee; for that Gommittee to meet again and 
fail to achieve any practical result would be worse than to have no meeting 
at all. It would then be in fact impossible to maintain the disarmament 
provisions of the Treaties of Peace. He did not conceal from himself in that 
case that whatever might be the Treaty obligations there would be a state of 


t This memorandum was received in the Foreign Office on June 11 and was subsequently 
circulated to the Cabinet. 
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public opinion which would make their enforcement impossible. Agreement 
between us was therefore a matter of the highest ulterior consequence. With 
all of this I expressed my full agreement. 

Monsieur Paul-Boncour then proceeded to expound the concessions to 
our point of view on the naval question which as a result of his conversations 
with Lord Cecil in March 1927? he had subsequently wrung from the 
Ministry of Marine with the help of Monsieur Briand’s powerful support. 
These, he contended, were large concessions, very distasteful to their Navy 
and imposed upon French naval opinion in view of the grave political issues 
at stake and of the earnest desire of the French Government to meet our 
point of view. How then did we now stand in view of the great concession 
made to our views? 

I replied that it would seem that Monsieur Briand who did not easily 
occupy himself with details had not communicated to him the new scheme 
of classification to which on our side we had brought our Admiralty to agree 
in view of the earnest desire which we also entertained to reach agreement 
with France. 

I then explained to him the scheme of classification printed on page 4 of 
Mr. Cadogan’s paper W 4230/28/98 (Flag A).3 Monsieur Paul-Boncour said 
that if he rightly understood the proposal it amounted to this, that it would 
be permissible to turn one’s five-franc pieces into francs but not one’s francs 
into five-franc pieces. I said this was true with the limitations which I had 
already explained, namely, that tonnage allotted to capital ships and air- 
craft carriers could not be diverted to other classes and there must be a limit to 
the proportion of total tonnage which might be used forsubmarines. Monsieur 
Paul-Boncour observed that this still maintained the principle of classifi- 
cation instead of global tonnage. Global tonnage was considered essential by 
the French Marine. Was classification essential to us? I replied at once that 
it was absolutely essential. In the proposal which I had just described to him 
we had gone to the utmost limit possible in our desire to meet the French. 
We had indeed worked out other schemes making less concession to the 
French view, any one of which we should have greatly preferred; but I had 
told my colleagues that if I was to speak to Monsieur Briand, it must be on 
a footing of perfect frankness, putting all my cards on the table and offering 
at once the maximum concession which it was in our power to make. 

Some discussion followed on the reasons for our insistence which I en- 
deavoured to make plain to Monsieur Paul-Boncour. Finally he said that he 
understood our position and our reasons. Evidently there was a great diffi- 
culty and he could only undertake to report the results of our conversation 
to Paris and have the matter further studied. 


2 For reports of conversations in March-April 1927 between Lord Cecil and M. Paul- 
Boncour and related documents see Volume III, Nos. 85, 110, 120, 122, 133, 137, 139, and 
149. Lord Cecil was then British representative on the Preparatory Commission. 

3 This memorandum (not printed) by Mr. Cadogan was dated May 1 and entitled 
“League of Nations Preparatory Committee on Disarmament March-April 1927’. The 
passage marked ‘A’ in the filed copy contained the proposals printed in Volume IV, 
as the enclosure in No. 306. 
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Remarking that as between Great Britain and France there was, of course, 
no Jealousy and no danger of war and that if we two stood alone the French 
could easily yield their opinion to ours, he went on to say that the real 
difficulty was of course Italy. The Italians would claim equality with France 
and to this France could never assent. He could understand that we did not 
wish to be put in the invidious position of saying bluntly to Italy that she 
was not entitled to this equality, but, might it not be possible to lay down a 
principle which would lead to the desired results without the invidious 
appearance of being directed against a particular Power? 

I replied that Monsieur Briand had thrown out the same suggestion in our 
conversation in March and I had at once reported it to my Government, but 
it was difficult to pronounce any opinion upon it without having the text of 
the formula in which the principle would be embodied. Monsieur Briand 
had spoken of lines of communication as the deciding factor, but even this 
phrase was open to different interpretations. Did it mean communications 
between the Mother-country and the Colonies or did it mean those and 
trade routes as well? Could Monsieur Paul-Boncour submit a formula for 
our consideration? He replied that obviously even if we were agreed in 
principle the drafting of the formula would be a matter of great difficulty. 
In his opinion it should clearly be based upon what we English are accustomed 
to speak of as imperial communications. If trade routes were added almost 
any country with a mercantile marine might justify a large and perhaps a 
very large navy. 

It is clear therefore that as I anticipated in my telegram to Lord Cushendun* 
the intention of the French was to take the length of the communications 
between France and her colonies as compared with the shorter oversea 
communications between Italy and her colonies as the basis of the principle 
or formula which was to be devised, and it answers the question put by the 
Admiralty. As, however, Monsieur Paul-Boncour was not in a position to 
carry matters further at the moment we brought the conversation to a close. 

He has to-day informed me that he had taken careful note of what I said 
to him and that he had reported to Monsieur Briand by telephone the general 
purport of our conversation. In particular he desired to be assured that he 
had correctly reported a phrase which I used in regard to the consequences 
which would follow on the failure of the Committee on Disarmament to 
produce any results, he cited it as follows: “That whatever might be the 
theoretical obligations of disarmament already imposed upon certain nations 
it would in fact be impossible to maintain them in such circumstances.’ 
I confirmed the correctness of the quotation. Monsieur Paul-Boncour further 
said that he had informed Monsieur Briand that the question was now a 
political one to be settled by the two Governments in the light of the higher 
political considerations involved which it could not be the duty of the technical 
advisers of either Government to take into consideration. 

Before Monsieur Paul-Boncour left I referred briefly to the question of air 
strengths. I do not think that he had considered this part of the problem at 

4 No. 369. 
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all. Again the difficulty was Italy. All that he could say was that he would 
note my observations and have them considered. 


A. C. 


No. 377 


Memorandum for the Cabinet by Sir A. Chamberlain (Geneva)! 
C.P. 183 (28) [W 5628/28/98) 


GENEVA, june 9, 1928 


I have been unable to do more than give a most hasty examination to the 
minutes of the Cabinet discussion on the reduction of armaments and the 
explanatory letter which Sir Maurice Hankey was good enough to send me 
at the same time.? 

The Cabinet will see from the full account of my conversation with M. 
Paul-Boncour? that he and I made no progress but that, owing to his being 
as little prepared to give a decisive answer on any point as I was myself, the 
conversations are merely adjourned and not broken off. M. Paul-Boncour 
will either resume them with Lord Cushendun when they meet at the Com- 
mittee on Security‘ or, should the occasion arise, will write to me personally, 
as I invited him to do, so that tentative proposals may be made with perfect 
freedom and be treated as non avenu if they do not lead to an agreement. 

We shall therefore have time to consider the matter again after my return, 
but I venture at once to invite the attention of my colleagues to a matter of 
the gravest importance, which as far as I could see in the few minutes I have 
been able to give to the account of the Cabinet proceedings, was not, I think, 
present to their minds. I beg them to consider what lies behind and beyond 


the statement made to me yesterday by Herr von Schubert. 
5 


It will be seen that Herr von Schubert’s preoccupations are the same as 
those expressed by M. Paul-Boncour. Unless we make some progress in the 
question of disarmament we shall be faced inevitably by Germany’s repudia- 
tion of the disarmament provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, with what 
consequences for the immediate or future peace of the world I cannot at this 
moment pretend to predict. Germany accepted these provisions under duress 


1 This memorandum was received in the Foreign Office on June 11. 

2 The reference was presumably to conclusion 1 of the meeting of the Cabinet on Junc 6 
(Cabinet 31(28)): see No. 367. The letter from Sir M. Hankey, Secretary of the Cabinet, 
is untraced in Foreign Office archives, but is presumably the letter of June 7 from which 
citations are printed by D. Carlton, ‘The Anglo-French Compromise on Arms Limitation, 
1928’ in The Journal of British Studies (Hartford, Conn.), May 1969, vol. viii, No. 2, pp. 148-9. 

3 No. 376. 

4 The Committee on Arbitration and Security was due to meet on June 27. 

5 Punctuation as in original. There followed an extract from Sir A. Chamberlain’s 
conversation with Herr von Schubert on June 8, comprising paragraph 4 of No. 55, which 
is not reprinted. 
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and she has more or less respected them in the hope that they were but the 
first step to a general limitation of armaments. The moment that this 
expectation is definitely falsified she will feel herself under no moral obliga- 
tion to observe the restrictive clauses of the Treaty of Versailles and no 
League investigation, nothing indeed short of actual violence, will prevent 
them from becoming practically a dead letter. 

If I am right in thinking that this aspect of the question was not before my 
colleagues in their recent discussions, I am sure that they will appreciate its 
gravity now that their attention is called to it. In the light of it even so 
important a question as naval strength becomes but one part of a much more 
complicated and far-reaching problem. I have always thought that the 
method of approach to disarmament adopted by the League was unfortunate 
and that no general conference should have been foreshadowed until we had 
assured ourselves privately that real progress was possible. Indeed in my 
opinion it would have been far better to proceed from the particular to 
general limitation of armaments than to attempt ad initio a universal scheme. 
But we are, as always in a greater or less degree, prisoners of past decisions. 
If the failure of the conference is not merely laid at our door but, if as a con- 
sequence of it, Germany re-arms, the situation will indeed be serious. 

I should have reserved these observations for verbal communication to my 
colleagues had it not been for the fact that I am proceeding on a few days 
leave before returning home. In these circumstances I have thought it better 
at once to communicate my apprehensions to the Cabinet. 


A. CG. 
No. 378 
Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain (Geneva) to Lord Cushendun 
[F'.0. 800/262] 
Private and Personal GENEVA, June 9, 1928 


My dear Ronnie, 

Very many thanks for your letter of June 6th! and for the gallant effort you 
made to help me. 

I am sending home a memorandum for the Cabinet? which I think adds 
nothing to what was present to your mind but treats the aspect of the question 
which it would seem to me Winston} and others entirely overlook. Winston 
does not want to disarm France in order that France may be so strong as to 
deprive Germany of any prospect of success and therefore of any wish to 
break the peace. But what if, as a result, he re-arms Germany? You, I am 
sure, were right in insisting on the importance which our own public opinion 
attaches to the limitation of armaments, but I must also insist upon the inter- 
national dangers which would be created by a complete breakdown. 


™ No. 368. 2 No. 377. 3 Mr. Winston Churchill. 
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It is possible that on my way home I may stop a day in Paris in order to 
motor down to Cocherel to pay Briand a visit on his property, but I shall if 
possible avoid this subject and I am sure it would not do to ask Madden or 
Fisher to come with me expressly to discuss it. If we are ever to come to any 
agreement it can only be as Paul-Boncour said on grounds of high policy and 
of this the Governments and not the Admirals must judge. If I brought an 
Admiral to the discussion the French would feel that the whole object of the 
Ministerial intervention was destroyed. 

We must certainly have a serious discussion of the whole question in 
Cabinet after my return. 

When I came out here I anticipated a comparatively easy week, but from 
Monday* morning onwards I have not had a minute’s leisure—breakfasting 
at 8 and not getting to bed till 1 o’clock or even later I think therefore I have 
earned the week or ten days of holiday which the Prime Minister authorised 
me to take. 

I expect to be back about the 2oth. 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


4 June 4, 1928. 


No. 379 


Mr. Chilton (Beverly Farms, Mass.) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received June 12, 9 a.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 4047]/1/45] 


Private and Personal BEVERLY FARMS, MASS., June I1, 1928, 7 p.m. 
Following for Sir W. Tyrrell. 
My telegram private and personal of June gth.! 
Owing to delays in post Broderick’s letter only reached here this morning. 
Olds was very friendly and received message with immediate and complete 
sympathy. He thoroughly believed in frank and free discussion at every stage. 
He had received similar suggestion from French Ambassador as regards next 
note State Department might send to Quai d’Orsai [sic]. He felt certain that 
Secretary of State did not mean to pursue separate discussions with each of 
the nations invited to become parties to the treaty. Olds saw only disadvan- 
tage in such separate discussions with resultant endless and fruitless contro- 
versies. Development of negotiations was so far favourable. Rather than go 
into reasons underlying preoccupations of the Powers mentioned in their 
replies too questioningly he thought next thing to do was in the light of views 
expressed by the Powers to frame treaty itself and/or preamble in such word- 
ing as if possible to meet scruples expressed and avoid difficulties. After all 
the great aim was conclusion of multilateral treaty renouncing war. If 
contrary to his expectations separate reply were sent to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s note of May 19th State Department would be glad to show draft to 


1 No. 375. 
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me in advance and would welcome suggestions designed to prevent inad- 
vertent use of wording better avoided from point of view of British public 
opinion. 

Olds said incidentally that he was delighted at the encouraging trend of 
opinion in Great Britain and expressed understanding and warm appreciation 
of Sir A. Chamberlain’s efforts to build a bridge between United States and 
French proposals. 


No. 380 


Mr. Chilton (Beverly Farms, Mass.) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fune 13, 9 a.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 4062/1/45] 


Private and Personal BEVERLY FARMS, MASS., June 12, 1928! 

Following for Sir W. Tyrrell:— 

My telegram private and personal of June 11th.? 

Secretary of State and I were fellow guests over the week-end at house of 
mutual friendship where we had been invited in order to participate in cele- 
brations connected with Tercentenary of reformed Dutch church (see your 
telegram No. 2394 of May gist). 

Secretary of State practically confirmed what Colonel Olds had told Sir 
J. Broderick. He said he was hopeful of being able to draft a treaty which 
either in the body or preamble would meet all difficulties and objections. He 
had been having some conversations with French Ambassador who had 
insisted on inclusion of Article 4 of French draft. Secretary of State was hope- 
ful of being able so to word his draft as to satisfy French. 

In reply to reference by me to paragraph 10 of our note of May roth 
Secretary of State said he had no intention of mentioning the subject in his 
reply adding ‘why should not Great Britain have her Monroe doctrine as 
well as the United States of America?’ I can only hope that he will not 
change his mind as he has a way of doing. 

Mr. Kellogg said he at present saw no reason why he should send us a 
separate reply but in case he changes his mind I should be glad to know if you 
have any further suggestion to make to him other than that mentioned in 
your telegram private and personal of June 8th?s 

Mr. Kellogg seemed hopeful of being able to satisfy everyone. 

I am requesting Sir J. Broderick to keep in touch with Colonel Olds with 
a view if possible of obtaining an advance copy of Mr. Kellogg’s reply. 


1 The time of despatch of this telegram is not recorded. 

2 No. 379. 

3 It was correctly suggested in the Foreign Office that this word should read ‘friend’. 
4 See No. 375, note 3. 

5 No. 370. 
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No. 381 


Mr. Dormer (Tokyo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 13, 9 a.m.) 
No. 135 Telegraphic [A 4048/1 /45] 


Very confidential TOKYO, june 13, 1928, 12.35 p.m. 

My telegram No. 134.! 

I gave the Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs Times copy of your reply to 
United States note and conversation was brought easily around to paragraph 
10. He said Japanese note made no allusion to special regions or interests as 
to do so would have aroused antagonism in China and United States. Under 
reservation regarding self defence Japan’s liberty of action in Manchuria was 
safeguarded for whatever action might be necessary there would be taken 
under necessity of protection of nationals. 

He expressed at the same time admiration at wording of your note. For 
further conversation see my immediately following telegram.? 

1 Not printed. This telegram of June 9 referred to No. 371 and made an accurate sugges- 
tion of the views likely to be expressed by the Japanese Vice-Maunister for Foreign Affairs. 


2 Not printed. This telegram of June 13 reported on Mr. Dormer’s conversation with 
Mr. Debuchi regarding future procedure in respect of the treaty for the renunciation of war. 


No. 382 


Sir W. Tyrrell to Mr. Chilton (Beverly Farms, Mass.) 
No. 244 Telegraphic [A 4124/1/45] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, June 16, 1928, 3.5 p.m. 


The French Ambassador called this morning and stated that the French 
Ambassador at Washington had recently had some conversations with Mr. 
Kellogg in regard to the French reservations to the treaty for the renunciation 
of war. These reservations were :— 


(1) Maintenance of existing treaties; 
(2) Freedom of action for all signatory Powers against the Power guilty 
of breaking the treaty. 


The French government would have preferred that these two reservations 
should be embodied in the treaty itself, but Mr. Kellogg had objected and 
had assured him that they would be covered by the wording of the preamble. 
The Ambassador then observed that, if it were impossible to include the 
reservations in the body of the treaty, he would much prefer that they should 
be contained in a protocol annexed to, and of equal value with, the treaty. 
Mr. Kellogg replied that if this were done it might well happen that the 
Senate would accept the treaty but reject the protocol and this would cause 
an exceedingly embarrassing position. 

Monsieur de Fleuriau said that the French government now fully realised this 
and had instructed their Ambassador to allow these reservations to be covered 
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by the wording of the preamble, but that he should press for the following 
words to be added to Article 2 (?) (1) for the sake of greater clarity: ‘in con- 
formity with the principles enunciated in the preamble.’ 

Monsieur de Fleuriau asked that instructions should be sent to you to 
support this proposal. | 

You should inform Mr. Kellogg verbally that, as we understand that the 
preamble is to be redrafted so as to take account of the views expressed by the 
different Powers, it would help if some phrase were added to the treaty itself 
making it clear that its provisions are based upon the principles set forth in 
the body of the instrument. We do not, however, desire to commit ourselves 
at this juncture to any particular wording for this proposed addition to the 
text.! 


1 The aide-mémoire of June 18 sent to Mr. Kellogg in execution of the present instructions 
is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. i, pp. 80-87. 


No. 383 


Sir W. Tyrrell to Mr. Chilton (Beverly Farms, Mass.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 4124/1/45] 


Important. Private and Personal FOREIGN OFFICE, June 16, 1928, 4.5 p.m. 


Following from Sir William Tyrrell :— 

Our official telegram No. 244! (of June 16th). 

In view of the importance of these negotiations and discussions and of the 
imminence of Mr. Kellogg’s reply to the various Powers concerned, we think 
it would be preferable for you to proceed to Washington and to remain until 
there seems less necessity than at the moment for your presence in the capital. 
If, however, you think the American reply is likely to be considerably 
delayed, there would be no objection to your returning to Beverley [sic] 
Farms provided you make it quite clear to Mr. Kellogg that you will return 
to Washington the moment he has anything important to communicate. 

We have been much interested in your private and personal telegrams. 
You will no doubt send any further telegrams on this subject in the ordinary 
official series unless there is some special reason for their being marked private. 


t No. 382. 
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No. 384 


Memorandum by Lord Cushendun' 
C.P. 189 (28; (W 5882/28 93]* 


Secret TREASURY CHAMBERS, June 16, 1928 
Disarmament 


To enable my colleagues who have not closely followed the discussions on 
Disarmament to understand the present position of the question, I attempt 
in this memorandum to show as briefly as possible (1) how the present posi- 
tion has been reached, and (2) the extent of the difference that now divides 
us from the Governments of France and the United States respectively. 

2. The starting-point is the Covenant of the League, which, in Article 8, 
lays it down that ‘the members of the League recognise that the maintenance 
of peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety’; and entrusts to the Council the duty to 
‘formulate plans for such reduction for the consideration and action of the 
several Governments.’ 

3. With a view to giving effect to this Article, a variety of schemes were 
propounded, among them being the notorious Protocol of Geneva, which 
was rejected in 1925 mainly through our opposition.?- In consequence of this 
failure, the Assembly of the League asked the Council to constitute a ‘Prepara- 
tory Commission’, the purpose of which was to prepare for a Disarmament 
Conference a scheme embodying the framework into which might be fitted 
an agreed scheme of reduction of armaments all round. 

4. The Preparatory Commission got to work in March 1927, when a draft 
convention was submitted by Lord Cecil of [sic] behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, and a second draft was submitted by the French Government. 
These conventions dealt only with general principles on which disarmament 
should proceed, leaving the actual figures in accordance with those principles 
to be filled in eventually by the proposed Disarmament Conference. It 
immediately became apparent that there were two main differences between 
the French and the British Governments. These differences related to (a) 
reduction of land armaments, and (b) reduction of armaments at sea. 

(a.) As regards land armaments, the point was whether reservists who had 
served their time with the Colours should be included under the term ‘effec- 
tives’ for the purpose of reckoning the total strength of Armies to be subjected 
to reduction. The French insisted that reservists should not be so included, 
and that they must be free to call to the Colours every year their full contin- 
gent. In this they were supported by most Continental countries, but the 


1 This memorandum was circulated to the Cabinet. 

2 The Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, adopted by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations on October 2, 1924, is printed as item No. 3 in Cmd. 
2273 of 1924. Mr. Chamberlain’s statement to the Council of the League of Nations on 
March 12, 1925, explaining why His Majesty’s Government felt unable to sign the Protocol, 
is printed as Cmd. 2368 of 1925. 
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opposite view was maintained by Great Britain, the United States, Germany, 
and one or two other States. No agreement between these two views has 
been reached up to the present time. 

(b.) But the chief discussion has raged round naval armaments, and here 
also no agreement has been reached, and there is still a complete deadlock 
which threatens the breakdown of the Preparatory Commission. 

5. This difference of view regarding naval armaments is as follows. 
Originally, in March 1927, the French contended that a single figure for the 
total tonnage of the Navy should be the starting point for the discussion of any 
possible limitation, whereas our view was that a separate figure should be 
taken for a number of different classes of war vessels. In pursuance of our 
view, we put forward a classification which enumerated nine categories of 
ships; but it is to be noted that at that time we did not propose that cruisers 
should be sub-divided into two classes. The Americans supported us on the 
general principle of limitation by separate categories, against the French 
view, which may be described as ‘total tonnage’; but, while supporting the 
principle, the United States did not commit themselves for or against the 
precise classification proposed by us. Before the adjournment of the Prepara- 
tory Commission in March [April] 1927, the French went some way towards 
meeting the Anglo-American thesis, by agreeing that there should be four 
classes, as against the nine favoured by us.3 We were unable to accept this 
compromise as sufficient, the Americans did not commit themselves one way 
or the other, while the Italians, who had supported the original French 
proposal for total tonnage, expressed dissatisfaction with the French com- 
promise. Under these circumstances, the Preparatory Commission adjourned 
without accomplishing anything. 

6. Then, a few months later, the Three-Power Conference was held, and 
then, for the first time, the British Admiralty proposed to enlarge the system 
of classification by sub-dividing cruisers into two classes: (a) Those of 10,000 
tons, armed with 8-inch guns; and (5) those of 7,500 tons, or under, armed 
with 6-inch guns. This proposal seems to have surprised the Americans, who 
opposed it, though not, so far as I can understand, on principle, since it did 
not infringe the principle of Parity for which they were contending. Indeed, 
the principle of sub-division of cruisers was accepted conditionally at the 
Conference both by Admiral Jones in the Technical Committee, and by Mr. 
Gibson in the final Plenary Session. The ground on which their objections 
were based was that our classification of cruisers precluded the 8-inch gun 
on the smaller type of vessel, while the latter was too small for what they 
deemed to be their requirements. 

7. So the matter rested when the Assembly met in the autumn of 1927. In 


3 See Volume III, Nos. 137 and 1309. 

4 For these statements of conditional acceptance by Admiral Jones of the U.S. Delegation 
to the Geneva Conference on June 28, 1927 (cf. Volume III, No. 381), and by Mr. Gibson 
on August 4 (cf. Volume III, No. 500) see Records of the Conference for the Limitation of Naval 
Armament Held at Geneva from June 20th to August 4th, 1927 (Geneva, 1927), pp. 85 and 42-43 
respectively. 
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order to avoid having to acknowledge complete failure in the matter of Dis- 
armament, a Sub-Committee, called the Security Committee, was set up, 
the real though unavowed purpose of which was to put off the evil day. This 
Security Committee (which was practically identical with the Preparatory 
Committee) met last December and again last March, and adopted a series 
of resolutions, model treaties, and so forth,’ which, whether useful or not, 
have done nothing to assist the Preparatory Commission towards agreement 
on Disarmament. The Preparatory Commission itself also met last March, 
when my instructions were to obtain, if possible, a further postponement of 
the whole question. This was successfully accomplished mainly because the 
French delegate and myself announced that conversations had taken place 
between our two Governments which might lead to some arrangement if time 
were allowed for the purpose. The Committee was accordingly adjourned 
until such time as the Chairman should have reason to believe that it could 
meet with the prospect of useful results; but while giving this discretion to the 
Chairman, the Committee expressed the hope that he would summon the 
Committee at all events before the next Assembly, which will be early in 
September. 

8. It is important to note what were the conversations referred to in the 
last paragraph. They took place in Paris [Geneva] in March between repre- 
sentatives of the British and French Admiralties,® and also (which is more 
important) between Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand in March and 
again in the present month.” The proposals which the Foreign Secretary made 
to M. Briand are set out in column 4, Table A, of the Admiralty Memoran- 
dum (C.P. 190 (28)),8 and these proposals, I understand, the French would 
be willing to accept, only that M. Briand has introduced a further formula 
for determining cruiser strength based upon the length of communications 
between the home country and her Colonies and Dependencies. This 
formula, which the French desire in order to give them an advantage over 
Italy, would, I think, clearly be unacceptable to the United States, since it 
would be entirely at variance with the principle of Parity, and would, I think, 
therefore be a dangerous one for us either to propose or to support. The 
question, therefore, for the present moment is whether we can persuade the 
French to accept the classification contained in column 4 of the Admiralty 
table without reference to lines of communication. 

g. But, at this point, there is another question of very great importance 


5 Cf. Volume IV, No. 296. 

6 Cf. Volume IV, No. 310, note 3. 

7 See Volume IV, No. 304, and No. 364 above. 

8 For this memorandum cf. No. 350, note 1. The attached table A set out in six columns 
‘Admiralty proposals since March 1927’. The proposals in column 4 were the same as those 
printed in Volume IV, No. 306, enclosure. Column 5 summarized the reputed Franco- 
American compromise reported of. cit., No. 310. Column 6 contained the latest Admiralty 
proposals for discussion with the United States. These differed from the proposals in column 
4 notably in classifying larger cruisers of between 10,000 and 8,000 tons and smaller cruisers 
of under 8,000 tons, both with 8-inch guns, and in classifying destroyers (maximum 1,500 
tons) and flotilla leaders (maximum 1,850 tons). 
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which is worth consideration. In column 6 of the Table annexed to the 
Admiralty Memorandum! are set out ‘proposals for discussions with the 
United States.’ Ifthese proposals could be put forward, it would be seen how 
narrow has become the difference between America and ourselves. We still 
propose two classes of cruisers, but the smaller ship is now raised to 8,000 
tons, and these smaller vessels may be armed with 8-inch guns. This would 
seem to dispose of the main objection urged by the Americans at the Three- 
Power Conference, for at the last Plenary Meeting (pp. 42 and 43 of the 
Records) Mr. Gibson said: “We have agreed to discuss the principle of 10,000- 
ton cruisers and to accept a secondary class of cruisers, provided that the 
secondary type of cruisers should not be of a maximum individual displace- 
ment which will preclude the mounting of 8-inch guns.’ In a conversation 
that took place between the American Admiral Long and Admiral Kelly, the 
former said that they had in mind a vessel of 8,300 tons for the smaller type 
of cruiser. If that is so, the difference between the Americans and ourselves 
appears to be narrowed down to a matter of some 300 tons in the size of these 
smaller cruisers,? a difference so small that it ought to be capable of adjust- 
ment if we felt it safe to reopen the cruiser question in any shape or form. 
Personally, while I fully appreciate the possible danger of reopening this 
question before the Presidential Election, I do not feel at all sure that if I were 
permitted to hold conversation with the American delegates informally at 
Geneva it might not lead to useful results. 

10. As for the French, I do not think that the exact classification of cruisers 
1s regarded by them as of the first importance. They have accepted the prin- 
ciple of classification, and are probably indifferent as to the exact limit of size 
for the smaller type of cruiser; but we know that they also have had conversa- 
tions with the Americans, and our information in March was that they would 
probably reach agreement on the lines set out in column 5 of the Admiralty 
table. If, therefore, it were possible for us to come to terms with the United 
States, it is improbable that the French would persistently oppose us, 
especially if we made our support of their view in regard to land armaments 
contingent, as we have done up to now, on their meeting us on the naval 
question. 

On the other hand, if we arrive at no agreement either with France or the 
United States, it is not improbable that they may agree together on terms 
that will leave us isolated at Geneva, and saddled with the odium of the 
breakdown of the Preparatory Commission. 

11. It is for this reason that I think a point has now been reached when a 
decision by the Cabinet is required to determine what is to be the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government on this troublesome question. Ina Memorandum 
(P.R.A. (27) 51°) prepared for Lord Salisbury’s Committee, I have com- 
mented on the attitude of the First Lord of the Admiralty, which amounts to 


9 The reference was to the conversation reported in Volume IV, No. 310, note 1. 
Admiral Long was naval expert on the U.S. Delegation to the Preparatory Commission in 
succession to Admiral Jones. 

10 Note on filed copy: ‘Circulated to the Cabinet as C.P. 191 (28)’, i.e. No. 350. 
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a proposal to abandon all further attempt to come to agreement on the ques- 
tion of disarmament; an odzter dictum to similar effect has been dropped by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Foreign Secretary has indicated the sort 
of repercussion in Germany that might well be one of the consequences of 
such a policy, and I would add that it might also have an unfortunate effect 
on a considerable volume of opinion in this country on the eve of the General 
Election. 


CusHENDUN 
No. 385 
Memorandum by the Marquess of Salisbury" 
C.P. 193 (28) [W 5883/28/98 ]* 
Secret June 18, 1928 


Disarmament 


There appears to be only a slender chance that the Preparatory Commis- 
sion can be saved from shipwreck. We must do our best to save it, consistently 
with the supreme interests of our Country, but it is likely we shall fail. 
Whether we fail or not, it is important to get a clear conception of the 
situation in order that we may avoid the pitfalls which surround our path. 
The Foreign Secretary or the Chancellor of the Duchy are much better quali- 
fied than ] am to give a full account up to date of the developments of the 
disarmament question at Geneva, but it may be of use if, as Chairman of 
the Disarmament Committee, I suggest for consideration what should be the 
governing factors in our policy, all the more because, unfortunately, these 
factors are not very easy to reconcile with each other. They are:— 


1. To keep in line with the French, without which we may be isolated on 
this question in Europe. 

2. To avoid friction with America, which is fundamental to our general 
policy. 

3. To prevent the Germans denouncing the disarmaments provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles, upon which the settlement after the Great War 
depends. 


There has been, as my colleagues will remember, considerable danger that, 
on the Naval side of the question, France would come to terms with the United 
States and leave us in the cold. We were anxious that the Foreign Secretary 
should use his personal influence to prevent this, and at first sight it was 
gratifying that he was able to report to us an offer of co-operation from the 
French Government. This offer, however, predicates that cruiser strength 
should be determined by the geographical length of naval communications. 
Unfortunately, this policy—unmodified at any rate—would give the British 


1 This memorandum was circulated to the Cabinet. A copy was entered on the Foreign 
Office file on June 20. 
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Empire such an advantage as against America that the mere announcement 
of it might produce an explosion in that Country sufficient to upset the struc- 
ture of international peace aspirations upon which we are relying at this 
moment to produce a better feeling between us. So that a crude attempt to 
conform to the line of the French offer—that is, to fulfil the first governing 
factor in our policy, as I have stated it—is calculated to produce the friction 
with America the avoidance of which constitutes the second and even more 
important factor in our international position. It is evident, therefore, that 
we cannot go as far as the French would lead us. But the reasons for coming 
to terms with them if possible remain cogent, not merely, as I have said, to 
prevent us from being isolated, but because, in the absence of a really sub- 
stantial advance towards a disarmament solution, the Germans will un- 
doubtedly kick over the traces and thus the third governing factor in our 
policy, viz., the unquestioned maintenance of the relevant Articles in the 
Treaty of Versailles will come to grief. We must, therefore, try to find some 
middle course sufficiently near the French to keep them in line, but not going 
so far as to outrage American opinion, while, at the same time, with the hope 
that a substantial move forward in the negotiations may avert and perhaps 
ultimately avoid the crisis-with Germany. The question then for the Cabinet 
as I see it is, how far, in view of these other preoccupations, can we go to meet 
the French offer? 

We can certainly say that the length of communications is an indispensable 
consideration in determining cruiser strength. We can even lay it down that, 
in our view, every Power, in deciding its standard of cruiser strength, ought 
to be guided by the length of its communications, but we cannot say that 
length of communications is conclusive, for in that case there is the gravest 
risk that friction with America would be inevitable. On the contrary, we 
must say again, as we said at the Coolidge Conference,? that our own 
minimum cruiser strength must, indeed, depend upon the length of our 
communications, but that though we think other Powers ought to be guided 
by a like consideration, yet we do not pretend to dictate to them. Of course, 
I am fully aware that an indispensable consideration is not the same thing 
as a conclusive condition. No doubt, the French will not be satisfied with an 
indispensable consideration, but it is possible, nevertheless, that they will 
swallow it, since it must become evident to them that they will never persuade 
the American or Italian member of the Preparatory Commission to accept 
the rigidity of their own policy. However that may be, we can go no further. 
We must always leave it open for us to be able to say to the American Govern- 
ment that, though length of communications is our solution, yet we entirely 
recognise their liberty of action. 

In passing, however, it should be noted that with the discussion directed 
on these lines common action between France and the United States on 
Naval Disarmament becomes much more remote. 

Lastly, there is some chance that if the French will work with us on these 
modified lines, the German representatives, who I believe do not themselves 

2 i.e, the three-power naval conference at Geneva in 1927. 
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desire to break up the Preparatory Commission, may find in this some 
material with which to persuade their own public opinion that the negotia- 
tions are not dead. In that case we may hope to carry on over the American 
Presidential Election, with the ultimate possibility of a modus vivendi in Naval 
Armaments between the Americans and ourselves. I need not say that I have 
not forgotten that both American and German opinion may be expected to 
be more malleable in the atmosphere of the American peace movement, so 
that, even with such unsatisfactory materials, the negotiations may be suffi- 
cient to carry us over. 

Whatever the line Lord Cushendun takes at Geneva—whether it be such 
as J have suggested, or a better line—I need not say that it must be entirely 
for him to decide how far these démarches should be carried on privately, rather 
than publicly, between the representatives of the several Powers, and when, 
if at all, it may be possible to bring them into the open. 


S. 
No. 386 
Mr. Chilton (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fune 19, 9.40 a.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 4195/1/45] 
Important WASHINGTON, june 18, 1928, 11.23 p.m. 


I have seen Secretary of State twice today and spoken to him in the sense 
of your telegram 244.! 

2. Kellogg said that he had not agreed with French ambassador to the 
insertion of the 2 French reservations either in preamble or the body of the 
treaty or to the addition to article 2 of the words ‘in conformity etc.’ because 
he thought that linking up treaty and preamble would be tantamount to 
making preamble part of the treaty. He did not wish to embody in preamble 
any reservations which might be proposed by any of the Powers nor to agree 
to any change in the body of the treaty. 

3. Kellogg said he would like any Power which was a party to Locarno or 
any other European treaty to be an original party to the new treaty mention- 
ing besides Powers already interested Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Roumania, Yugoslavia or even Spain or any other Power which might wish 
to subscribe to the treaty. 

He added that Spanish ambassador and Netherlands Minister had both 
told him that their respective countries would like to subscribe to the treaty. 

4. Thus any Power which might violate one of the European treaties would 
ipso facto violate new multilateral treaty. 

This he thought would obviate necessity for exceptions and reservations 
to which there might be no end. In fact the new treaty covered all existing 
treaties. 


' No. 382. 
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On riinie te —en 


5. He was not quite certain how he would word preamble. He thought 
it might be worded somewhat on lines of conclusion of speech made by him at 
dinner in connection with Dutch reformed church tercentenary celebrations 
on June 11th (copy of which went to you by last bag from Beverley [sic] 
Farms)? but he was not sure of this. What he said in that speech was that 
time had come when a frank renunciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy should be made to the end that peaceful and friendly relations now 
existing between peoples of the world may be perpetuated. All changes in 
these relations should be sought only by pacific means and be the result of a 
peaceful and orderly process; any nation which shall hereafter seek to pro- 
mote its national interests by resort to war should be denied benefits and 
guarantees furnished by proposed treaty. 

6. Secretary of State added that he did not propose to mention our reser- 
vations with regard to ‘certain regions’ and reiterated what he had said to 
Sir E. Howard (as already reported) that if a foreign Power leased a harbour 
in the vicinity of the Panama Canal United States of America would not 
stand for it.3 

7. I asked Secretary of State whether he proposed to insert in body of the 
treaty or preamble idea propounded in paragraphs 3 and 4 of this telegram. 
I said surely all signatories would insist on it being clearly stated somewhere 
in the treaty that multilateral treaty so to speak covered all other treaties to 
which its signatories were parties. Mere note to the Powers to that effect 
would not be binding on Senate. He said that he did not want to do this. He 
thought words quoted in last part of paragraph 5 of this telegram ought to be 
sufficient if it were decided to insert them in preamble. He would address 
notes to Great Britain and France explaining this. I asked if he would not 
inform the other Powers also. He said he thought he had better do so. He 
wanted to see French ambassador when he returned at the end of the week 
and then he would address a note to the Powers concerned expressing his 
present point of view. I asked him if he were going to enclose in his notes a 
copy of the draft treaty as he now proposed it should read. He replied that 
he thought he might do so but he had not quite made up his mind. 

8. Kellogg added that he had discussed treaty with Senator Borah and 
other members of the Senate foreign relations committee who were more or 
less in accord with his views and did not want to mention reservations. 

g. I saw French ambassador early this morning before he left Washington 
and informed him of your instructions. Counsellor of the French embassy 
came to see me this afternoon and I told him by agreement with Secretary of 
State of what had occurred at interviews at State Department at both of which 
Under Secretary of State had been present. 


2 Washington despatch No. 1390 (docket only preserved in Foreign Office archives) trans- 
mitted an extract from The New York Times of June 12, 1928, containing Mr. Kellogg’s state- 
ment. 

3 See No. 359. 
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No. 387 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received June 19, 11.5 a.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 4196/1/45] 


Important WASHINGTON, June 18 [19],! 1928, 2.32 a.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

After I had seen Secretary of State and Under Secretary of State this 
morning, I drafted my above mentioned telegram and showed it to them so 
that there should be no misunderstanding as to what took place at the inter- 
view. They approved it with one change, viz., that Secretary of State wished 
to state that he was not certain yet what form preamble might take but that 
he thought it might be somewhat on the lines of his speech (see paragraph 5 
of my immediately preceding telegram). In the morning he practically 
stated that wording would be definitely on those lines and I had therefore 
said so in my draft but he had thought it over and was still not quite decided. 
He handed me this afternoon a memorandum of our conversation of this 
morning, some of which I have added to draft I showed Kellogg. 

He also gave me confidential copies of two memoranda drawn up by him 
reporting conversations with French Ambassador on June 7th and June 8th. 
He did not want French to know he had given them to me. No mention is 
made in these memoranda (copies of which I am sending by bag); as to 
Kellogg having told French Ambassador that he would embody the two 
French reservations either in preamble or body of the treaty. I gathered from 
French Ambassador this morning that he understood this would be done 
though the form 1n which it would be done had not been agreed upon. Coun- 
sellor of the French Embassy confirmed this view of his Ambassador this 
afternoon and agreed that he must have misunderstood Secretary of State. 

(Confidential.) It is quite possible that he did so because M. Claudel’s 
English is not very good and as you know Secretary of State sometimes 
becomes very excitable. He was so today but was, however, most friendly. 

Kellogg told me his particular reason for not wishing to have any reserva- 
tions mentioned in the preamble or treaty were [s7c] that he was afraid that if 
Italy heard French reservations had been accepted she would certainly want 
to make some herself and up to the present she had not thought of doing so. 

1 This telegram was drafted on June 18 but was presumably despatched on June 19. 

2 1.e. No. 386. 

3 Mr. Chilton transmitted copies (not printed) of memoranda of Mr. Kellogg’s present 


conversation with Mr. Chilton and of his conversations with the French Ambassador on 
June 7-8 in Washington despatch No. 1251 of June 20, not printed. 
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No. 388 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received June 20, 9 a.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 4206/1/45] 


WASHINGTON, june 19, 1928, 8.45 p.m. 


My telegrams unnumbered June 18th.! 

In conversation at lunch today Mr. Olds said that Secretary of State was 
most desirous of keeping wording of multilateral treaty as simple as possible 
and consequently free from reservations since its moral effect would depend 
largely on simplicity and directness of its language. 

Neither Secretary of State nor Mr. Olds could quite see necessity for French 
reservations either in body of treaty itself or in the preamble since it must be 
clear that any Power seeking its ends by violation of an existing treaty would 
thereby forfeit benefits of new multilateral treaty. 

Mr. Olds added that Secretary of State and he regarded proposed treaty as 
a sort of reinsurance of Locarno treaties. 


t Nos. 386-7. 


No. 389 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Chilton (Washington) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 4171/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, june 20, 1928, 7.15 p.m. 


My telegram No. 244! (of June 16th). 

French Ambassador states that following instructions have been sent to 
French Ambassador at Washington regarding his future action in the matter 
of United States proposals for renunciation of war treaty. 

M. Claudel is to act in closest collaboration with you, to take no initiative 
in drafting new United States note and to leave entire responsibility for this 
to the United States Secretary of State, particularly avoiding any semblance 
of a Franco-American production. 

French government intend to suggest no amendments to the text of the 
new United States Note but to concentrate upon obtaining the requisite 
interpretations in its Preamble. 

Above is for your information only. 


1 No. 382. 
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No. 390 


Memorandum by Sir V. Wellesley' 
[W 6080/28'98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 20, 1928 


As the result of a conversation which I have had with Mr. Craigie on the 
subject of Naval Disarmament certain questions appear to arise which I am 
not sure have received full consideration. I should like therefore to put them 
forward in order to make certain that they have not escaped attention. 

It appears to be assumed in some quarters that Naval Agreement with the 
United States is no longer possible and that in any case the present moment 
is inopportune for commencing informal conversations with a view to 
removing the obstacles which caused the Geneva failure. 

Mr. Craigie tells me that when Mr. Marriner mentioned this matter to 
him at Washington he was clearly most anxious to explore all the grounds 
and seemed hopeful of finding a solution. Mr. Craigie, being without 
instructions, of course expressed no opinion. Mr. Allen Dulles, who was the 
American Legal Adviser at Geneva, and the brains of the Delegation, had 
also expressed the opinion that the State Department felt that some progress 
might be made by means of informal conversations but that the initiative 
ought to come from us. 

I understand, however, that since the Geneva Conference the Admiralty 
have made a considerable advance by agreeing that the maximum for the 
smaller type of cruiser might be 8,000 tons instead of 7,500 tons and might 
mount a larger gun that [stc] a 6”.2. This, if true, would solve one of our major 
difficulties at Geneva. As regards total tonnage for cruisers, I understand 
that there is really only some few thousands of tons difference between the 
desiderata of the two governments. There would therefore remain only the 
question of the allocation of this tonnage between the large and small classes 
of cruiser; and I personally am inclined to think that this question also is 
capable of a satisfactory solution if it is first examined by means of informal 
discussions with one or two American representatives, and if there is a little 
give and take on both sides. 

One consideration, however, is of paramount importance, and that is that 
there should be no further objection on the part of His Majesty’s Government 
to the basic theory of mathematical parity between the British and American 
fleets. If the Cabinet still object to mathematical parity it will be far better 
to give up all idea of a naval agreement with the United States. The United 
States Government will never agree to any other basis for an agreement, and 
indeed, when one examines the question, it 1s impossible to estimate parity 
preciscly by any standard other than that of pure mathematics: there are too 
many conflicting elements on both sides. 

From what Mr. Dulles said to Mr. Craigie it seems that something might 


1 Deputy Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
2 See No. 384, note 8. 
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be done in the direction of agreeing that the ‘ton’ of a ten thousand ton cruiser 
would count more than the ‘ton’ of a small cruiser, so that in practice the 
country which took out more of its tonnage in small cruisers would have some 
corresponding advantage as against the country having a larger number of 
large cruisers. 

If, however, we conclude the proposed agreement with the French under 
which the basis of calculation would be the length of lines of communication, 
we should finally kill all hope of agreement with the United States, for parity 
on paper at all events is and must remain the essence of any agreement 
between the United States and this country. An agreement based on the 
lines of communication theory, however, would give the British Empire a far 
larger number of cruisers than the United States. Is there any advantage in 
a naval limitation agreement with France if in practice we are precluded from 
ever reducing our own fleet owing to the size of the United States flect? 
Would it not be preferable to have one more shot at an agreement with the 
United States before we commit ourselves to a line of action which will 
definitely render impossible an international agreement including the United 
States. If we could within the next few months reach an agreement in prin- 
ciple with the United States Government by means of informal discussions, 
there would, from the American point of view, be no difficulty at all about 
re-convening the Naval Conference after the American elections are over 
next November. 

If a naval limitation agreement is concluded between the three great naval 
powers it will be impossible for the Germans to say any longer that nothing 
is being done about disarmament. Moreover such a three-power agreement 
will ultimately be the best basis for a universal disarmament agreement. 

The above points are submitted for consideration in case they may have 
escaped attention. 


V. W. 


No. 391 


Report of the Cabinet Committee on Policy for Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments 


P.R.A.(27)57[W 6043/28/98] 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, June 23, 1928 
The German Proposals for the Prevention of War 


1. The German Proposals for the Prevention of War, which are reproduced 
as an Appendix to Enclosure I to this report, were considered by us in the 
first instance, and then, at our request, were submitted to the Chiefs of Staff 
Sub-Committee for examination and report from the strategical aspect. This 
report (Paper No. C.O.S. 160) is attached as Enclosure I.! The Chiefs of Staff 


1 Enclosure I (not printed) comprised C.O.S. 160 of June 4, a report by the Chiefs of 
Staff Subcommittee of the Committee of Imperial Defence on the German proposals for 
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report was then communicated to the Legal Advisers to the Foreign Office, 
for their observations. These are contained in a report by Sir Cecil Hurst 
(attached, together with a memorandum by M. Rolin Jaequemyns—the Rap- 
porteur on this subject to the Arbitration and Security Committee at Geneva 
—as Enclosure IJ).2 Finally the Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee reconsidered 
their report in the light of Sir Cecil Hurst’s observations and drew up a 
further report (Paper No. C.O.S. 167), which forms Enclosure III? to this 


paper. 


the prevention of war cited below and printed in a slightly variant text in League of Nations, 
Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series VI (Geneva, 1928), 
p. 225. C.O.S. 160 stated in particular: “The German Proposals bear a remarkable similarity 
to the Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. Indeed, apart from the 
fact that they make no mention of the imposition of sanctions, the general character of the 
German proposals is almost identical with the provisions of the Protocol, which, it will be 
remembered, did not meet with the approval of His Majesty’s Government. In effect both 
the Protocol and the German proposals would prohibit Governments from taking measures 
which they consider essential from the point of view of national security. The argument that 
in a dispute both parties are equally affected by such a prohibition is fallacious; the nature 
of the crisis, the geographical situation and the relative preparedness for war of the disputants 
are factors which may weigh down the scales heavily against one of them, and make it 
impossible for its Government to accept the status quo. For example, a naval Power with its 
forces dispersed, involved unexpectedly in a serious dispute with a Power whose naval forces 
are concentrated, could not accept an instrument which in fact prohibited the movement 
of ships necessary to effect a concentration.’ 

2 Sir C. Hurst’s undated report is not printed. The annexed memorandum by Baron 
Rolin Jaequemyns, the Belgian Delegate to the Committee on Arbitration and Security is 
printed in League of Nations, Documents of the Preparatory Commisston for the Disarmament 
Conference, Series VII (Geneva, 1928), pp. 124-31. In particular Sir C. Hurst disagreed 
with the views of the Chiefs of Staff on the first and second German proposals and stated: 
‘It is too late in the day to attempt to exclude the activities of the Council in these matters. 
Great Britain has already agreed in Articles 11 and 15 of the Covenant to extensive powers 
being wielded by the Council, and the best thing now is to support any policy which will 
enable those functions to be discharged effectively. ... The most hopeful way of achieving 
the desired end may well be to give the Council, the body already charged with the duty of 
preserving peace, the power to prevent either party taking action against which the other 
party would have to adopt precautionary measures. The Council is in a position to deal 
with both sides impartially, and is equipped with permanent technical advisers (the 
P[ermanent] A[dvisory] C[ommission] established under Article 8 [9]) who will prevent 
it issuing any unwise recommendations, It may be taken for granted that the Council will 
err on the side of doing too little rather than too much. The League has no force behind it 
except public opinion, and the Council will always be restrained by the feeling that if it 
recommends impracticable measures, public opinion will not support it. So long as no rule 
admitting majority decisions is accepted it is not likely that any recommendation which 
would endanger the defensive measures of this Government on the eve of a crisis in which 
Great Britain was a party concerned in the dispute would meet with the unanimous support 
of all the other members of the Council, even if Great Britain were not herself at liberty 
to vote.’ 

3 Not printed. In this report of June 18 the Chiefs of Staff stated that they did not wish 
to make any alterations to C.O.S. 160, but that they took the opportunity to ‘point out that 
the German proposals are entirely in favour of a country which 1s centralised and free from 
outside observation and which has decided to challenge another to trial by war... . Sir 
Cecil Hurst’s paper assumes that it is safe for us to accept an agreement which is obviously 
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2. With the above material before us, we met again to consider the German 
Proposals, and arrived at the conclusions stated below. In order to clarify the 
issues Involved, we first eliminated those proposals, which, 1n the light of the 
examination to which they had been subjected, were obviously unacceptable, 
and then proceeded to consider whether the remainder were acceptable 
as they stood or susceptible to such modifications as would render them 
acceptable. We propose to adopt the same procedure in this report. 

3. Proceeding on these lines we find that Articles II, IV and V of the 
German proposals are wholly objectionable. 


(a) Article II. 


In case of threat of war the States might undertake in advance to accept and to 
execute the recommendations of the Council to the effect of maintaining or re-establishing 
the military status quo normally existing in time of peace. 


The Chiefs of Staff point out that ‘the effect of this Article is to prevent the 
taking of precautionary measures for defence, acceleration of the delivery of 
munitions or the necessary redistribution of forces to be put into operation. 
Such a provision would give an undue advantage to the real aggressor, who 
would take very good care to see that considerable, but invisible, precaution- 
ary measures had been taken before the dispute arose’. Moreover, they show 
that ‘there is no possibility of ensuring that the maintenance of the ‘‘status quo”’ 
is being enforced during a period of tension’. The Chiefs of Staff then proceed 
to emphasise these objections by citing the observations put forward by them 
in a report drawn up in October, 1924, on the Protocol for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes. There is no need for us to reiterate these 
arguments, which can be found on reference to Enclosure I. It will suffice 
for us to say that we are convinced that the case against the acceptance of 
Article IT is overwhelming. 


(b) Article IV. 


The question should be considered whether the above mentioned obligations should be 
undertaken only in case of a unanimous vote of the Council (the votes of the parties to 
the dispute not being counted), or whether the majority, simple or qualified, might 
suffice in the matter. Furthermore, it should be considered in what form the obligations 
would have to be drawn up in order to bring them into conformity with the Covenant. 


This article contemplates a possible departure from the principle 
deliberately adopted by the framers of the Covenant that the Council must 
be unanimous in arriving at decisions. The objections to such a departure 
have often been stated, and need not be set out again here. We feel sure that 
the article will find little favour in any quarter, and, indeed, we have been 
informed that the Germans themselves have no wish to press for its adoption. 


favourable to Germany, but, in fact, this is the very reason why we should be very cautious. 
As time passes and Germany strengthens her military position these proposals will work 
more and more in her favour and to our disadvantage.’ 
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(c) Article V. 


T hese obligations might constitute the object of an agreement or of a protocol which 
would be open for signature by all States Members and non-Members of the League 
of Nations, and which might come into force separately for the several continents, 
in a way similar to that provided for in the draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance of 
1923.4 
This Article proposes the drawing up of a general Protocol. We are op- 
posed to such a method of procedure, and think that the inclusion of a special 
clause, embodying such of these proposals as may ultimately be accepted, in 
any bilateral or multilateral agreements is more appropriate for the purpose. 
We understand that this latter method also finds favour with the authors of 
the proposals and the adoption of a general protocol will not be urged. 

4. Only Articles I and III therefore remain for consideration. 


(a) Article I. 


In case of a dispute being submitted to the Council the States might undertake in 
advance to accept and execute provisional recommendations of the Council for the 
purpose of preventing any aggravation or extension of the dispute and impeding any 
measures to be taken by the parties which might exercise an unfavourable reaction on 
the execution of the settlement to be proposed by the Council. 


This article is so drawn that it may be construed as enabling the Council 
to make recommendations, such as those which are contemplated by Article 
II. As we have already indicated Article II is in our view unacceptable. It 
follows, therefore, that to this extent Article I is also unacceptable. But 
Article I may also be construed as involving proposals other than those under 
Article II. In this connection we wish to point out that the Covenant of the 
League already contains provisions which have a bearing on this question. 
Para. I of Article 12 of the Covenant reads :— 


‘1. The Members of the League agree that if there should arise between 
them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture they will submit the matter 
either to arbitration or judicial settlement or to enquiry by the Council, 
and they agree in no case to resort to war until three months after the award 
by the arbitrators or the judicial decision or the report by the Council.’ 


It will be observed that, whereas both Article 12 of the Covenant and 
Article I of the German Proposals are related to one another, there is this 
difference between them viz.:—by Article 12 of the Covenant States agree 
that, if and when a dispute should arise between them, they will submit the 
matter to enquiry by the Council; while by Article I of the German Proposals 
States undertake in advance to accept and execute the recommendations of the 
Council for dealing with the dispute. 

But there is a further resolution of the Council which is directly in point. 
We refer to the resolution adopted by the Council at its recent meeting (5th 


4 This draft treaty, proposed by the Assembly of the League of Nations in September 
1923, is printed as the enclosure in item No. 1 of Cmd. 2200 of 1924. 
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Meeting held on June 7th) in connection with the ‘St. Got[t]hard Arms 
Incident’.s This resolution reads :— 


¢ ¢¢ 


1. The Council considers that, when a question has been submitted 
for its examination, it is extremely desirable that the Governments con- 
cerned should take whatever steps may be necessary or useful to prevent 
anything occurring in their respective territories which might prejudice the 
examination or settlement of the question by the Council. 

2. When there is submitted to the Council a request for investigation or 
the case of a dispute which has been placed on the agenda under paragraph 
2 of Article 11, or other articles of the Covenant, such as Articles 13 or 15, 
the Secretary-General shall immediately communicate with the interested 
parties, drawing their attention to the resolution under (1) above, 
requesting them, in the name of the Council, to forward their replies to 
him without delay for communication to the Council and to inform him of 
the steps which have been taken,” ’ 


We very much doubt whether there are any safeguards applicable under 
Article I of the German proposals, which are not either (a) already covered 
by Article 12 of the Covenant or the resolution of the Council quoted above, 
or (5) definitely excluded as objectionable because they come under Article 
II of the German Proposals. Nevertheless, there may be some such safe- 
guards, and we feel that it would be expedient that the British Representative 
at Geneva should intimate that His Majesty’s Government is ready to give 
favourable consideration to any proposals of this nature, which may be 
suggested. 


(b) Article LH. 


In the case of hostilities of any kind breaking out without, 1n the Council’s opinion, 
all possibilities of a pacific settlement having been exhausted, the States might under- 
take in advance to accept, on the Council’s proposal, an armistice on land and sea and 
in the air, including especially the obligation of the two parties in dispute to withdraw 
the forces which might have penetrated into foreign territory and to secure the respect 
of the sovereignty of the other State. 


The Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee point out that ‘this Article may be 
said to attempt the almost impossible task of enforcing an armistice on a 
State which has made up its mind to be an aggressor’, and requote their 
observations on a similar provision in the Geneva Protocol. It appears 
to us that the real objection to this proposal lics in the use of the term 
‘armistice’ which implies a simultaneous provisional settlement of a number 
of subsidiary questions such as the procedure in regard to reinforcements or 
supplies on the way to the combatant forces, the movements of the forces 
themselves, etc., etc. It therefore occurred to us that if the Article provided 
merely for a ‘cessation of hostilities’ rather than an ‘Armistice’ this objec- 
tion might be overcome. We accordingly requested the Chiefs of Staff 


5 See No. 27, note 7, and League of Nations Official Journal, July 1928, pp. gog-10. 
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Sub-Committee to examine a redraft of this Article embodying the above 
suggestion. The Report of the Chicfs of Staff is attached as Enclosure IV. 

It will be observed that the proposed amendment would leave a Power, 
which had been the victim of an aggression, free to take all measures, apart 
from actual fighting, which might be deemed advisable to parry the blow 
which had been directed against it. As a general proposition, therefore, such 
a provision would react in the favour of a Power, such as the British Empire, 
whose forces are necessarily scattered in peace and require time to concen- 
trate to meet an aggression. To this extent then the Article as modified is an 
improvement on the original text. But it will be observed too that the modi- 
fied version would leave the aggressor also free to adopt such measures as he 
may deem desirable to improve his position. Having regard to the recognised 
fact that an active offensive is often the best form of defence, and that, where 
air forces are involved, it is by offensive action in the early stages of a struggle 
when concentrations are being effected, that aggressive movements are 
countered, it will be appreciated that the modified version of the Article 
will not necessarily act in favour of the victim of aggression, but will often 
prove to be of advantage to the aggressor. 

Article III also imposes an obligation ‘to withdraw the forces which might 
have penetrated into foreign territory and to secure the respect of the 
sovereignty of the other State’. In this case, too, as a general proposition, the 
undertaking may be held to be favourable to the victim of aggression, but it 
does not follow that this will necessarily always be so. Special provisions may 
be introduced into the Article to meet cases where a ‘demilitarized zone’ has 
been established, but it will be impossible to foresee and provide for cases 
where, for example, weak States are interposed between two great Powers 
and may be coerced into allying themselves with one or the other parties to 
the dispute with a view to the utilisation of their territories for purposes of 
aggression. 

In spite of these objections, serious as they may be, we feel that, on balance, 
an Article on the lines indicated below may prove advantageous, and that 
reliance must be placed on the discretion of the Council not to implement the 
Article in those cases where its application will operate to the obvious 
disadvantage of the party which is the victim of aggression. 

We suggest, therefore, that the original text of this Article might be altered 


to read :— 


‘In the case of hostilities breaking out without, in the Council’s opinion, 
all possibilities of a pacific settlement having been exhausted, the Council 
shall forthwith take the matter into consideration and if, having due 
regard to the equities of the case and the consequences to the parties, they 
think fit, they may propose and the States might undertake in advance, 
to accept, on the Council’s proposal, to cease hostilities; to respect the 
territory and the sovereignty of the other State, and the obligations 
attaching by treaty to any demilitarised area; and to withdraw the forces 


6 Not printed. Enclosure IV comprised C.O.S. 168 of June 21. 
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which might have penetrated into the territory of the other State or into 
any demilitarised area’.? 


Finally we wish to make it quite clear that, in our view the wisest course 
would be to reject the German Proposals in their entirety. There is always 
this disadvantage in attempting to prescribe in advance for future contin- 
gencies, that thereby an indication is given of the line of action which will 
follow upon certain events. A State with evil intentions is thus enabled to 
gauge in advance, and provide against, the probable re-actions which will 
follow from any aggressive attempts on his part. In extreme cases he may 
deliberately provoke these re-actions, in order to turn them to his advantage. 
We understand that it is quite likely that the German Proposals will not meet 
with support at Geneva, and may be rejected without the British Represen- 
tative taking any prominent part in their rejection. If this proves to be 
the case, it is the best solution of the problem. It is only, in the event of the 
German Proposals being likely to be adopted, that we recommend that the 
British Representative should secure their modification on the lines indicated 
above, rather than be exposed to the charge of advocating their rejection 
in toto. 

SALISBURY 
7 This amendment, as submitted by Lord Cushendun to the Committee on Arbitration 


and Security on July 2, is printed in Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, Series VII, p. 37. 


No. 392 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received June 27, 9 a.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 4380/1/45] 


WASHINGTON, June 26, 1928, 7.8 p.m. 


My unnumbered telegram of June 2ist.! 

Confidential. 

Canadian Minister? in the course of a private conversation with me to-day 
confirmed impression I have received from other quarters that there will be 
much disappointment here if Great Britain should be unable to accept the 
last American note and draft treaty} as they stand. General belief is that His 
Majesty’s Government are themselves willing to accept treaty and that they 

' Not printed. This telegram briefly reported on a conversation between Mr. Kellogg and 
M. Claudel on June 21. 

2 Mr. V. Massey. 

3 The note addressed by Mr. Atherton, Counsellor in the American Embassy in London, 
to Sir A. Chamberlain on June 23, together with the enclosed draft text of a treaty for the 
renunciation of war, is printed as item No. 1 in Cmd. 3153 of 1928. This revised draft was 
identical with that communicated on April 13 (cf. No. 308, note 2) except for amendments 
to the preamble. The American note was also addressed to the Belgian, Czechoslovak, 
French, German, Irish, Italian, Japanese and Polish Governments. 
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have already done enough towards building a bridge between French and 
Amenican points of view. It is felt now that if Great Britain accepts France 
will probably follow suit. 

A similar appraisal of situation has been made to me privately by members 
of French and Italian embassies but I imagine neither of these gentlemen nor 
Mr. Massey would like to have it known by their respective governments 
that they have expressed these views. 


No. 393 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. London (Geneva) 
No. 46 Telegraphic [A 4282'1/ 45] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, June 26, 1928, 11 p.m. 

Following for Hurst from Malkin. 

My letter of 25th.! 

Secretary of State held meeting this afternoon to discuss Kellogg note. 
Result was to confirm importance of meaning to be attached to new third 
paragraph of preamble. 

Wider interpretation (a) covers warlike action under Article 162 against a 
signatory who has attacked a non-signatory Member of League, and (8) 
allows us, without losing benefits of treaty, to defend any country in which we 
have special interests (not being a signatory) against attack by signatory. It 
is not clear that it (c) allows us to defend such countries against attack by 
non-signatory, since no signatory would have gone to war before we did. It 
might also debar us from (d) assisting a Power which had, without violating 
Kellogg treaty, gone to war under gap in Covenant} or (e) from intervening 
in a war between two non-signatory and non-League Powers. It would (/) 
only allow us to take warlike action under Article 16 against a non-signatory 
if such action were not regarded as ‘seeking to promote our national 
interests by resort to war’. 

Narrower interpretation would not cover (a) or (4), but does cover (c), 
(d), (¢) and (f). 

Neither interpretation is thus wholly satisfactory, though wider seems 
preferable. I suggested that nearly all our points would be substantially met 
if we could insert in new paragraph words taken from proposed article which 
we discussed the other day, so that it ran ‘and that any signatory Power which 
shall hereafter seek to promote its national interests by resort to war, in dis- 
regard either of the provisions of this treaty or of tts obligations under any other treaty or 
international agreement which 1s binding upon it, should be denied, etc.’ This 


t According to a note on the draft of this telegram this letter was not entered on the 


Foreign Office file. 

2 Of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

3 i.e. the possibility of legitimate recourse to war under article 15 of the Covenant if 
the Council of the League of Nations failed to settle a dispute submitted to it: cf. further 


No. 403, paragraph 7. 
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addition 1s obviously defensible argumentatively. It covers (a), unless attack- 
ing Power were not a Member of the League. It would cover (db) if attacking 
Power were a Member of the League and we could arrange that attacked 
country should accept Membership and comply with Covenant. It would 
give us liberty of action under (c), (d), (e) and (/). 

Under none of these three alternatives does point under Articles 42-444 
seem to be covered, but we think we can leave this to France and Belgium. 

Would you consider above and if you think my suggestion useful discuss 
it with your French and German colleagues? In any case please telegraph 
result of your discussions with them. 

We are still considering whether, whatever wording be adopted for pre- 
amble, we want anything further to safeguard our Monroe doctrine, especially 
as regards Egypt. There is a feeling that we want to keep a free hand to deal 
with action, whether internal or external, which would not amount to war 
but might undermine our position as regards reserved points.s Do you think 
it would suffice if, without making any reservation or unilateral declaration, 
we embodied in our reply a re-affirmation of 1922 declaration, sent copies to 
all the proposed signatories, and inserted something to try to ensure that 
Powers which acceded later should be deemed to have notice of our statement 
and to come in on that footing. 


4 Of the Treaty of Versailles: cf. No. 395 below. 

5 The reference was to the Declaration to Egypt of February 28, 1922 (see No. 325, 
note 2), under which, while recognizing Egypt as an independent Sovereign State, His 
Majesty’s Government reserved to thcir absolute discretion the four points set out in Volume 
I, Appendix, paragraph 96. 


No. 394 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Parts)! 
No. 1433 [W 6039/28/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 26, 1928 
My Lord Marquess, 

Your Lordship is aware of the difficulties which have arisen in reaching 
agreement with the French Government on a basis of naval limitation, and 
the great importance of solving these difficulties in order to prevent a break- 
down in the work of the Preparatory Commission on Disarmament. In this 
connexion His Majesty’s Government have had under consideration a 
suggestion made by the French naval representative in a conversation 
with Admiral Kelly at Geneva early this month.? 

2. The suggestion 1s that the only surface vessels subject to limitation should 
be those mounting a gun of greater calibre than 6-inch. This would produce 
a Classification for the Preparatory Commission on Disarmament as follows :— 


1 This despatch is printed as item No. 16 in Cmd. 3211 of 1928. 
2 See No. 366. 
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) Capital ships. 
(6.) Aircraft carriers. 

) Surface vessels of 10,000 tons and under mounting a gun above 6-inch. 
(d.) Submarines. 


3. His Majesty’s Government presume that this suggestion would not have 
been made to Admiral Kelly by the French naval representative unless he had 
reason to suppose that it would meet with the approval of the French 
Government. I request, therefore, that you will at the earliest possible 
moment inform M. Briand that His Majesty’s Government, in their earnest 
desire to meet the views of the Government of the Republic, accept this 
suggestion and are prepared to instruct their representatives to support it if 
put forward by the French. 

4. You should add that the adoption of this suggestion, which His 
Majesty’s Government recognise would be a concession to their views on 
naval classification, would enable them to meet the French Government by 
withdrawing their opposition to the French standpoint in regard to army- 
trained reserves. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
G. H. Vitiiers3 


3 Head of the Western Department of the Foreign Office. 


No. 395 


Record by Mr. Malkin of a conversation with the Counsellor of 
the Belgian Embassy 


[A 4382/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 26, 1928 


The Counsellor of the Belgian Embassy asked to see me this morning about 
the Peace Pact. It appears that Baron Moncheur,! who was at Geneva 
during the recent meeting of the Council, had, on instructions, spoken to the 
Secretary of State about the position under Articles 42 and 44 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, which the Belgian Foreign Office have, of course, been consider- 
ing. Baron Moncheur reported that the Secretary of State had told him that 
the British reply to Mr. Kellogg’s note covered the point in question, and 
that I could give any necessary explanations.2, Baron Moncheur did not, 
however, speak to me at Geneva, and the Embassy here have accordingly been 
instructed to find out what our views are. 

I told Prince de Croy that our reply to Mr. Kellogg’s note had suggested 
the insertion in the Pact of an article on the lines of Article 4 of the French 
draft, under which all rights under existing treaties (such as the Covenant 

1 Belgian representative on the Committee of Arbitration and Security of the Preparatory 


Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 
2 No record of this conversation has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
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and Locarno) should be saved. If this had been done the effect would have 
been to keep alive the French and Belgian right to treat as an act of war by 
Germany something which was not in itself an act of war but was a ‘hostile 
act’ under Article 44, in which case the Locarno machinery would have 
applied. This proposal, however, had not been accepted by Mr. Kellogg in the 
reply which we have just received, and therefore the Governments concerned 
would have to consider whether they thought it necessary to do anything 
to safeguard the point, but that I was not in a position to say what our 
view as to this was. I intimated to him that, although we were, of course, 
concerned as a signatory of Versailles and Locarno, the point was of particu- 
lar importance to France and Belgium, and I hinted that it was really more 
important for the Belgians to make enquiries at Paris than here, especially 
as there was a statement in the papers this morning to the effect that the 
French Government regarded the treaty in its new form as satisfactory. 

Prince de Croy did not seem very well acquainted with the point, and I 
doubt whether his report of our conversation to his Government will be very 
enlightening to them, but in any case it seems to me that this particular point 
is one as to which we can only await the views of Paris and Brussels. We shall 
no doubt get the former as a result of Sir C. Hurst’s conversation at Geneva 
with M. Fromageot. 


No. 396 


Memorandum by Mr. Broadmead' 
[W 5394/28/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 26, 1928 


In accordance with Sir Maurice Hankey’s letter enclosed in W.5394,? I 
submit a draft of a memorandum for submission to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations in regard to the Soviet proposals for disarmament. 

I have omitted any reference to certain paragraphs in the report by the 
Chiefs of Staff on which this draft is based. Paragraph 53 refers to Article 4 B 


t A member of the Western Department of the Foreign Office. 

2 This letter of June 6 to Sir W. Tyrrell transmitted (a) C.O.S. 160 (see No. 391, note 1) 
on which Sir C. Hurst was requested to comment (v. tbid., note 2), and (6) report C.O.S. 161 
(not printed) of June 4 by the Chiefs of Staff Subcommittee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence on the Soviet Draft Disarmament Convention of March 23, 1928, printed as 
document C.P.D. 117 in Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, 
Serics VI, pp. 347-55. The report by the Chicfs of Staff cited the first two paragraphs of 
No. 334 in Volume IV as expressing their general views and was generally on the lines of the 
enclosure below. In his covering letter Sir M. Hankey stated that Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet 
Committee on policy on reduction and limitation of armaments had decided that this report 
should ‘serve as a basis for a despatch to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
through the Foreign Office’. 

3 Paragraph 5 of C.O.S. 161 read: ‘Certain tables, to which reference is made in Article 
4 (6), require each State to show the maximum armed forces of, and stationed in, the 
“Dominions and other oversea possessions.” This would be quite unacceptable to His 
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of the draft Convention. I have omitted any reference to this because I 
cannot see that it is a point of such importance as to be given as a reason for 
turning down the convention. Presumably if we intended to adopt the bulk 
of the Convention we could induce the Dominions Governments to come into 
line on this point. 

Paragraph 9g of the report mentions that a battleship limited to 10,000 tons 
is incapable of carrying out its proper function as a battleship. In view 
of the fact that we have imposed this restriction on Germany by the Treaty 
of Versailles and have therefore allowed them to have something which we 
admit is useless, it seems rather absurd for us publicly to declare that we 
cannot put up with a similar sized ship. 

Paragraph 14 deals with certain clauses regarding air armaments and refers 
in particular to Article 27. I cannot see what the physical impossibility is in 
destroying stocks of aerial bombs within a period of three months, and 
suggest, therefore, that any mention in this respect should be avoided. 

Paragraph 15 refers to chemical methods of warfare and the steps which 
the Soviet Government are alleged to be taking to provide themselves with the 
means of chemical aggression. A vague charge in the sense of this paragraph 
would appear to be somewhat out of place in the present memorandum, 
and would undoubtedly call for a demand to substantiate our statement. 

Q[uery]. Submit the draft to the Service Depts. for their concurrence.* 


P. M. BROADMEAD 


ANNEX TO No. 396 


Observations of His Majesty's Government in Great Britain on the draft convention on 
the reduction of armaments submitted by the delegates of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. 


The basic idea of the Soviet draft Convention is the division of States into 
three or four categories according to the size of their existing armaments and 


Majesty’s Government in Great Britain as well as to the Dominion Governments. The 
Imperial Conference resolved that the Dominions and India should be treated as separate 
units at a disarmament Conference, so far as land forces were concerned.’ 

4 The enclosure below was submitted to Lord Salisbury’s Committee, which approved 
it subject to the amendments in notes 5-10 and 12 below. On July 28, however, Sir A. 
Chamberlain minuted as follows: ‘As I understand the resolution submitted by the Bureau 
(I suppose that that was the resolution actually passed [cf. Documents of the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series V1, pp. 307—12]) we were not invited to send 
our comments to the Secretariat but to be prepared with them when the Disarm[amen]t 
Com[missio]n meets again. 

‘I am disposed to think that it would be a mistake to put ourselves in the forefront of the 
opposition to the Soviet proposals & as far as I know no other Gov{ernmen]t has put in 
any comments yet. 

‘Send a copy of the memo to Lord Cushendun leaving it to his discretion to use it as the 
basis for any observations he may think it desirable to make at the Com[mit]tee or to send 
it to the Secretary General as the views of H.M.G. as he thinks best. A.C. 28/7’ : 
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to impose fixed reductions on all armies, fleets and air forces, not according to 
a uniform percentage but varying in proportion to the size of the existing 
forces. The Soviet proposal appears to assume that the distribution of forces 
in present circumstances is entirely arbitrary and is not in proportion either 
to the length of frontiers or to any other reasonable consideration. The 
preamble and general provisions of the draft imply that the States who at 
present maintain the largest forces are those which have the more aggressive 
intentions. If this assumption were correct there might be some argument in 
favour of reducing the largest armies in a more drastic manner than the 
smaller armies. But if it be assumed, as it is fair to assume, that the distribu- 
tion of armed forces is more or less proportionate to the needs of the various 
States, it is clear that the Soviet proposal would do nothing but upset 
equilibrium and consequently introduce complete insecurity. 

As an example of this it is only necessary to refer to the scale of effectives 
of armed land forces as quoted in the draft convention and to assume that 
there are two neighbouring countries, A and B of which A has 201,000 men 
and B 180,000 men. In accordance with the terms of the Soviet draft A 
would be forced to reduce its forces to about 100,000, whereas B would be 
entitled to retain 120,000. For this there can be no sort of justification. The 
same consideration would apply in the case of the proposed reductions in the 
case of naval and air forces. 


Chapter I. Armed Land Forces.s In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government it 
would be almost impossible to obtain the consent of all States to accept the 
status quo in armaments as the point of departure for reduction. Further, it 
would be absurd to apply the same coefficient of reduction to States which 
have already disarmed® as to other States whose tendency has been to in- 
crease rather than to diminish their land? forces. His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain consider that they have fully discharged their obligation 
under Article 8 of the Covenant to reduce their national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforcement by common 
action of international obligations. The British army has already been 
reduced to such a degree that it is barely sufficient to carry out the duties of 
Imperial police upon which it is engaged. 

Articles 3 and 4 of the draft Convention deal with the limitation of 
effectives and such limitation is to apply not only to total effectives but to 
the active Army militia, territorial formations, organisations receiving military 
training outside the army, officers and non-commissioned officers. The 
coefficient of reduction will also apply to the number of units and corps as 
well as to formations recognised as cadres for the armed forces in war. The 
details are to be worked out for each State in a supplementary convention. 
The compilation of such tables would be an extremely difficult task in view 


5 In the text approved by the Cabinet Committee this heading was transferred to precede 


the following paragraph. 
6 In the approved text this word was replaced by ‘largely reduced their armaments’. 
7 This word was deleted in the approved text. 
8 The remainder of this paragraph was deleted in the approved text. 
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of the highly contradictory opinions existing as to what units and corps and 
particularly what cadres for mobilisation each country really has. 

Article 5 appears to be based on a misunderstanding inasmuch as it is 
physically impossible to reduce trained reserves in the same manner as other 
effectives. A reservist is a civilian and he cannot be abolished® except by the 
process of deportation or execution. Such methods are hardly likely to 
commend themselves to States Members of the League. 

In section 2 of Chapter I the question of material is dealt with, and 
apparently the models of arms in use on the Ist January 1928 are to be 
standardised for ever. An exception is made in the case of tanks and long 
range artillery, which presumably are to be destroyed altogether, although this 
is hinted at rather than definitely stated. A series of articles limits the amount 
of war material to remain in existence for the army in peace and for the 
reserves. It relegates to another convention the task of settling exactly how 
much material is to be allotted to each group of countries. This question is 
in fact the crux of the whole matter on which it will be most difficult to 
obtain agreement.’ It involves a policy of prior limitation of material which 
His Majesty’s Government cannot accept, if only for the reason that however 
theoretically desirable it is inherently impracticable in execution. 


Chapter 2. Naval Forces. In regard to naval forces, the draft convention 
contemplates a proportional reduction of existing forces. Such a method 
entirely ignores the fact that the strength of a nation’s forces is? dependent 
upon ‘absolute’ factors, e.g. geographical. This method has already been dis- 
carded by the Preparatory Commission for Disarmament, and clearly can- 
not be accepted as a basis of computation for the reduction of naval forces. 

The proposals that the calibre of guns should be restricted to twelve inches 
and that the life of ships should be increased to twenty-five years are both 
feasible. The proposed two classes of cruisers armed with 8-inch and 6-inch 
guns respectively are also a welcome feature, as are the proposals regarding 
destroyers and submarines of smaller!® displacement.® His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would however, be unable to accept the proposal for prohibiting any 
apparatus or appliance enabling merchant vessels to be used for warlike 
purposes. Their requirements for security are based on the maintenance of 
a minimum number of cruisers augmented in time of war by the employment 
of armed merchant vessels. 


Chapter 3. Air Armaments. Article 20 of the convention provides that all mili- 
tary aircraft ‘shall be disarmed and placed in a condition precluding their 
utilisation for military purposes.” Nobody has yet been able to devise a 
method, short of total destruction, by which it would be possible to modify 
aircraft in such a way as to preclude their utilisation for military purposes. 

Article 21 appears to be contradictory to Article 20 in that it contemplates 
the retention of aircraft in service in the armed forces. Moreover its provisions 


9 In the approved text this word was replaced by ‘may be largely’. 
10 In the approved text this word read ‘small’. 
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are open to the objections already mentioned with regard to the arbitrary 
reduction of naval and military forces. 


Chapter 4. Chemical Methods of Warfare. Article 32 purports to deal with 
‘industrial undertakings engaged in or adapted for the production of the 
means of chemical aggression . . .’" which are to be ‘converted to other uses 
within one year from the entry into force of the present Convention on the 
basis of an additional technical agreement’. This Article is valueless unless 
chemical industries, which can be converted at the shortest notice into gas 
factories, are also dealt with. 


Chapter 5. AMfilitary Budgets. This chapter calls for little comment. Article 34 
merely provides for action which would depend on the execution of the earlier 
provisions of the Convention, while Article 35 which deals with secret funds, 
amounts merely to an expression of a pious hope and could always be 
contravened or circumvented by an ill-disposed State without fear of 
detection. 


Chapter 7. Control. The proposals for International Control set out in Articles 
3g and 46 go further than previous proposals of a similar nature, which!2 
have met with opposition in many quarters. It is therefore unlikely that they 
would find support in their present form. 


In conclusion His Majesty’s Government desire to point out that the 
greater part of the Convention is concerned with generalities, while the vital 
and highly controversial details of reduction are relegated to supplementary 
conventions and agreements. It seems to His Majesty’s Government highly 
unlikely that the convention in its present form will be more acceptable to 
othe. States than to themselves. 


1 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
12 ‘The preceding ten words were deleted in the approved text. 


No. 397 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received June 27, 4.50 p.m.) 


No. 71 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6087/28/98] 


GENEVA, june 27, 1928, 4.10 p.m. 


Following from Lord Cushenden [sic] :—! 

Admiral Kelly learns from his French colleague that the French Govern- 
ment would not accept solution suggested by him in regard to which Cabinet 
decided to approach French government. 

1 Lord Cushendun was attending the third session of the Committee on Arbitration and 
Security of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference which met at 


Geneva from June 27 to July 4. The minutes of this session are printed in Documents of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series VII. 
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It appears that opposition comes not so much from Ministry of Marine as 
from politicians who consider the public could not be brought to understand 
system of limitation which exempted so large a class of surface vessels.? 


2 In his report (L.N. 1 of June 27: copy received in the Foreign Office on July 2) of 
this conversation Admiral Kelly further stated: “The French Naval Representative sees no 
reason why the proposal should not be discussed either officially or unofficially, though he 
is not hopeful of any result.’ 


No. 398 


Record by Admiral Kelly of a second conversation with the French Naval 
Representative held at Geneva, Fune 27, 1928! 


L.N. 2 [W 6225/28/98] 


GENEVA, June 27, 1928 


Following a mecting with the French Naval Representative to discuss his 
own personal proposal for Naval Disarmament, which has already been 
reported, (L.N. 1.),2 a further meeting was held with him to discuss other 
aspects of this problem, also on July [stc] 27th. 

Concerning the British proposal put forward by Sir Austen Chamberlain,3 
the French raise the following point: 


(1) In the case of the six categories proposed by Great Britain is it 
intended, as in the French proposal, that the global tonnage shall be fixed 
by agreement, and that nations would then put down in the respective 
columns the tonnage they propose to devote to each category; 

(2) or is it intended to fill in the figures for each category, and by adding 
them so arrive at the global tonnage? 


My French colleague agreed that this was only a question of form, as 
obviously agreement must be come to on both the global tonnage, and on the 
tonnage devoted to each category, before any Power would sign the 
agreement. 

It is presumed that the second case represents the British point of view. 

The French representative stated that the French and the United States 
were in agreement with the French proposals in their final form as given at 
the Preparatory Committee,* with amendment governing the percentage of 
tonnage of each class which could be transferred to another class. The 
percentage might vary according to the class and was open to discussion. 

He was quite clear and firm that there was no mention of a class of 3,000 
tons and below, as stated to me by Admiral Long, and already reported to 
the Admiralty and the Cabinet.5 

1 This record was received in the Foreign Office on July 2 under cover of Geneva despatch 
No. 23 L.N.C.C. (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 


2 See No. 397, note 2. 3 See Volume IV, No. 306. 
4 See Volume III, Nos. 137 and 139. 5 Cf. Volume IV, No. 310. 
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The Japanese also have agreed to this proposal, but have stated that for 
political reasons they could not put it forward, as they consider it would be 
disloyal on their part towards Great Britain whom they had previously 
supported. 

He was asked to state frankly what chance he considered there was of 
accepting the British proposal already before the French Government. 

They consider that the clause permitting the transfer of tonnage downwards 
to a lower category, and not vice versa, to be unsound. 

It would merely mean putting forward an impossibly high tonnage in the 
upper categories so as to provide for eventualities, as thus it can always be 
employed in the lower category if so desired. 

According to him there appears to be a reasonable prospect of agreement, 
with the French at any rate, on the British proposal amended as follows: 

The maximum tonnage of the second class of cruiser to be raised from 7,500 
tons, say, to 8,000 tons. 

The transfer of tonnage from categories either up or down, to be limited 
to a percentage to be discussed, in accordance with the Franco-American 
agreement. 

What jusitification [sic] there may be for his opinion cannot be said, but 
there is no doubt that as a result of the intervention of the Secretary of State 
the French are in a more amenable mood than they were formerly. 

He suggests I should visit the Ministry of Marine after the conclusion of 
the Security Committee to discuss the matter more fully. 

H. KEtty 


No. 399 


Record by Admiral Kelly (Geneva) of a conversation with the 
Italian Naval Representative! 


L.N. 3 [W 6226/28/98 | 


GENEVA, june 28, 1928 


On June 27th a conversation was held with the Italian Naval Representa- 
tive, when it was found that the Italian point of view is unchanged, and the 
same astounding arguments were produced to support it. 

Italy is too poor to have any limit to their navy except global tonnage. 

The difficulty of replacement renders impossible any limitation by 
categories. 

The Washington Treaty based on the ‘status quo’ has been the principle 
[sic] incentive to an increase in naval armaments. 

The only way to obtain disarmament is to stop talking about it for ten 
years. The undoubted accuracy of this last statement compensates for the 
fallacies of the other arguments. 


1 This record was received in the Foreign Office on July 2 under cover of Geneva despatch 
No. 24 L.N.C.C. (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
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Finally, Italy will make no concession and will agree to no proposal other 
than their own to limit naval armaments by global tonnage, without further 
restrictions. 


H. KELtty 


No. 400 


Record by Admiral Kelly (Geneva) of a conversation with 
Admiral Viscount Kato, Japanese Naval Representative! 


L.N. 4 [W 6227/28/98] 


GENEVA, June 28, 1928 


On June 28th a long conversation was held with Admiral Kato to discuss 
the question of naval disarmament according to the Preparatory Commission. 

The Admiral agreed that without having come to any definite accord the 
Japanese would be prepared to accept the French proposal for categories: 
capital ships, aircraft carriers, surface vessels below 10,000, submarines with 
the American qualification restricting the transfer of tonnage from one class 
to another to a certain percentage, the amount of which to be discussed. 

The Americans, he said, were also prepared to accept this, and he was 
quite clear that Admiral Long had not mentioned the additional category of 
3,000 tons and below, which he had put forward most definitely to me. 

I then asked whether he considered his Government would have any 
objection to the addition of a further category to this list, namely, large 
cruisers above 7,500 tons, the lower limit to be subject to discussion. To this 
he thought there would be no objection on their part and on the part of the 
United States, except for the limit of the 6” gun in the lower class, which he 
thought would have no chance of acceptance. 

The Japanese Government would also endeavour to secure the acceptance 
of an additional category of aircraft carriers below 10,000 tons. 

He was very interested in our present views on the disarmament question. 
It was explained to him that our views had never changed, and the numbers 
in classes was [sic] the only satisfactory form of limitation, but as the large 
majority of nations were against this opinion, we were continually seeking for 
some wider formula which would be acceptable to everybody, and it was 
inferred to him that in certain points we would be prepared to consider 
concessions. 

He was also much interested in the reported conversations between Great 
Britain and France on the subject of naval and military disarmament, on 
which he was given evasive but satisfying information. 

The proposal of the French Naval Representative for exempting surface 
vessels armed with guns of 6” and under was also discussed with him, and 


1 This record was received in the Foreign Office on July 2 under cover of Geneva despatch 
No. 25 L.N.C.C. (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
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interested him very much as he grasped the virtues of the proposal. He was 
asked to obtain the opinion of his Ministry of Marine on this proposal. 


H. KEtty 


No. 401 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fune 30, 9 a.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 4459/1/45]| 


WASHINGTON, june 29, 1928, 3.50 p.m. 


My telegram unnumbered of June 27th.! 

‘New York Herald Tribune’ publishes telegram from its Paris correspon- 
dent this morning stating French government may possibly suggest .. .2 in 
preamble of treaty [of ]3 portion of Mr. Kellogg’s covering note. 

French Ambassador does not think this can be the case as he has 
endeavoured to make it clear to his government that Kellogg has stated 
that terms of his last note and draft treaty are as far as he can go. 

Secretary of State confirmed this to me today stating that he could not 
consider question of embodiment in preamble of treaty of any part of his last 
note which [was]3 explanatory of treaty and could always be referred to. 

He read me telegrams from United States representatives at Berlin and 
Prague reporting promised agreement subject to sanction of respective 
cabincts. 

He had also had similar assurances from Warsaw. 

Kellogg leaves today for the country until after national holiday July 4th 
but will be in touch with State Department. 

Mr. Olds retires on July 1st. 


! Not printed. 

2 The text as received was here uncertain. The text sent here included ‘incorporation’ 
(Washington Embassy archives: F.O. 115/3330). 

3 This word is supplied from the Washington Embassy archives. 
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No. 402 


Sir A. Chamberlain to the Marquess of Crewe (Parts)! 
No. 1481 [A 4468/17/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 29, 1928 
My Lord Marquess, 

The French Ambassador called upon me to-day to say he had been in- 
structed by Monsicur Briand to speak to me on the subject of the proposed 
American pact for the renunciation of war. Monsieur de Fleuriau said that 
Monsieur Briand considered it essential to maintain the fundamental agree- 
ment which had always existed between the French and British points of view. 

2. Pending a closer examination of the latest draft treaty proposed by Mr. 
Kellogg and on condition that note was taken officially of the explanations 
contained in the covering communication, the draft appeared to be 
sufficiently satisfactory, except as regarded respect for existing treaties. 

3. On this latter point the tacit concessions made by the American 
Government could not take the place of an express affirmation which in one 
form or another was indispensable in view not only of the legal position but 
also of European public opinion. It would in fact be impossible to allow the 
proposed pact to appear as a kind of novation which might have the effect of 
weakening the restrictive character of certain provisions of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations or of the Locarno Agreements. In this connexion the 
psychological aspect of the question, to which His Majesty’s Government had 
referred in their answer to the United States Government of the 19th May, 
could not be overlooked. 

4. On the other hand all reports received in Paris showed that we could 
no longer hope for any modification of the American proposal as Mr. Kellogg 
did not think it possible to obtain the approval of the American Senate to any 
direct reference to agreements to which the United States were not a party. 

5. It would therefore be necessary, in order to ensure the success of the 
American proposal without abandoning the precautions recognised to be 
indispensable by the Governments concerned, that the latter should attempt 
in common to discover an effective method of safeguarding existing treaties 
without implicating the United States. Monsieur Briand’s idea, on which he 
asked for my view, was that we should endeavour to arrange for the signature, 
on the same date as that of the treaty for the renunciation of war, of two 
protocols in which the Powers parties to the Locarno Agreements on one hand 
and the Powers members of the League of Nations on the other, would make 
it clear that, in adhering to the new pact, they had no intention of prejudicing 
in any way the Locarno Agreements or the Covenant of the League of 

1 The text here printed is an unsigned typescript fair copy marked ‘Draft’ and including 
amendments by Mr. Craigie, who initialled at foot on July 2. The unnumbered final 
paragraph was inserted on this text by Sir A. Chamberlain and initialled by him on July 3. 
No carbon copy ofa signed typescript of the despatch is preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
The text in Confidential Print which is dated June 29 includes Mr. Craigie’s amendments 
but not the last paragraph. 
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Nations. The second protocol would be open to signature by all States 
members of the League of Nations which subsequently acceded to the new 
Pact and it would contain an undertaking to register the Pact with the League 
of Nations. Monsieur Briand did not see what objection the U.S. Government 
could have to this procedure which would only require their tacit consent, 
the Powers other than the United States signing the principal document 
‘with the reservation of the declarations contained in the protocol dated 
to-day’. 

6. If I approved of the above suggestion, it would be necessary next to 
obtain the agreement of the Governments concerned and forthwith to urge 
them to postpone their replies to Washington until they had been able to 
exchange views on the subject. Monsieur Briand had already approached 
the European Governments and the Government at Tokio and he hoped that 
I would give him my support. 

In reply I told the Ambassador that I could say nothing until I had had 
further time for examination of the American Note. I was still in some doubt 
as to the meaning of the text & had taken steps to secure the opinion of Sir 
C. Hurst who was at Geneva, A.C. 3.7. 

Iam, &c., 
R. L. C. 
2/7 


No. 403 


Sir C. Hurst (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 2)! 
No. 3 [A 4479/1/45] 


GENEVA, june 29, 1928 
Sir, 

Throughout the period during which the Security Committee has been in 
session Monsieur Fromageot and I have been engaged whenever possible in 
discussing the American note of June 23rd and the revised draft of the 
proposed Peace Pact.? This afternoon in order to bring our discussions to a 
more definite point I gave Monsieur Fromageot the enclosed memorandum 
containing my appreciation of the conclusions we had reached. He is now 
studying its terms and tomorrow I hope that we may be able to draft a 
joint memorandum. 

I have, &c., 
Cecit J. B. Hurst 


t This despatch was circulated to the Cabinet together with No. 393 as C.P. 214 (28). 
2 See No. 392, note 3. 
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ENcLosuRE IN No. 403 
Peace Pact 


June 29, 1928 

The terms of the concluding paragraphs of the American note of June 23rd 
show very little indication of a willingness to discuss modifications in the text 
of either the preamble or the treaty. The Powers are merely asked to indicate 
whether they are willing to sign a treaty in those terms. 

2. M. Fromagcot discussed with me on June 27th the French proposal now 
made to the Foreign Office and the other governments concerned for a 
Protocol to be signed by all parties other than the United States, safeguarding 
the situation as regards obligations under the Covenant and other Treaties. 
I told him that politically I thought the scheme open to great objection. One 
of the chief advantages of this Peace Pact is that it will mark the beginning 
of the end of the régime of isolation of the United States. The parties will at 
least all be contracting the same engagements. American co-operation would 
be discouraged by learning that the other Powers thought it necessary to 
arrange special terms operative only between themselves. M. Fromageot has 
also warned his Government that even if the system were adopted the 
provisions of the special Protocol would not be operative as against the United 
States. The engagements which each contracting Power takes under Article 1 
towards the United States would not be affected by the contents of the 
Protocol. 

The purpose of the French Government might perhaps be achieved with- 
out incurring the risks indicated above by means of appropriate statements 
made by a plenipotentiary at the moment of signature setting out the under- 
standing on which the treaty was being signed, such statements being incor- 
porated in the minutes of the meeting at which signature took place. These 
statements could not of course override the provisions of the treaty, but would 
serve to show the meaning to be given to provisions which were vague or 
doubtful. Such a procedure would have to be concurred in by the Americans. 

3. In its present form the renunciation of war embodied in Article 1 can 
only be reconciled with the obligations incumbent upon states Members of 
the League under Article 16 of the Covenant by placing on the provision in 
paragraph 3 of the Preamble the wider interpretation indicated in the Malkin 
telegram of June 26th.3 This interpretation is not the only one which the 
passage is capable of bearing and it is difficult to reconcile with the words at 
the end of Article 1 by which the parties renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one another. It would be difficult to induce 
any international tribunal to hold that a stipulation in the Preamble could 
override the plain language of one of the operative clauses. Furthermore, so 
long as the words in question remain in the text of Article 1, it seems illogical 
to proclaim in the Preamble that a party should be deprived of the benefits 
of the treaty on account of action which involves no violation ofits terms. The 


3 See No. 393. Sir C. Hurst had reported in his despatch No. 2 of June 29 (not printed) 
that he had given a copy of a memorandum based on No. 393 to M. Fromageot. 
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new provision has only been inserted in the Preamble for the purpose of 
making it plain that breach of the treaty by one party should free the others 
from their obligations. 

4. The six hypotheses set out in the Malkin telegram differ greatly in 
importance. No. 1 overshadows the remainder. Both the British and German 
notes have made it clear that respect for the covenants of the League is a 
fundamental principle of the policy of those two governments. The section 
of the public which is most insistent on the acceptance of the Peace Pact would 
be the first to turn against the Government if the Peace Pact were accepted 
in terms which excluded the loyal fulfilment of the obligations of the Cove- 
nant. If the Peace Pact were accepted in its present terms by H.M. Govern- 
ment and a party to the Peace Pact attacked a non-party who was a Member 
of the League, the right of H.M. Government to implement the stipulations 
of Article 16 by belligerent action would depend upon the wider interpreta- 
tion of the provision in the Preamble obtaining universal acceptance. For 
H.M. Government to accept it in the absence of general acceptance would 
only be to run the risk of future misunderstandings which might endanger 
friendly relations and undermine the League. 

5. Before any reply to the American note is prepared it would be well to 
put to the United States Government the question whether they concur in 
the wider interpretation of the provision in the Preamble and if not in what 
way it is possible for a Member of the League who accepts the Peace Pact to 
fulfil his duties under Article 16 1n case of an attack by a signatory against a 
non-signatory who is a Member of the League. If the American Government 
accepts the wider interpretation of the provision in the Preamble, the last six 
words of Article 1 should be struck out. 

6. Even if amendments to the text now proposed can be secured, the 
additional phrase which the Malkin telegram proposes to add to the third 
paragraph of the Preamble is likely to be unacceptable to the United States 
and to all those who hope that the pact would effect an appreciable limitation 
of the risks of war, because it introduces the element of the unknown. It 
legalises war in cases which cannot be clearly defined. Though it 1s perfectly 
sound from the juridical point of view, it is a question whether a wiser course 
would not be to word the amendment so as to legalise the right to go to war 
in support of another State only in cases where that State 1s the victim of an 
attack, thereby restricting any engagements to go to war in support of another 
State. This is what France did in respect of Poland and Czechoslovakia 
In 1925. 

7. The passage in the American note numbered ‘2, ‘The League Covenant’, 
reproducing Mr. Kellogg’s speech of April 28th, is inaccurate and mis- 
leading. It is essential to understand precisely how the Peace Pact will affect 
the Covenant. There are two classes of cases in which war 1s legitimate under 
the Covenant. The first class is where a Member of the League resorts to 
war to uphold the covenants of the League, 1.e. war for the purpose of 
coercing a Covenant-breaker. The second class is where a State is at liberty 
individually to make war without violating the Covenant. 
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The right to make war in the first class of cases is one which must be sate- 
guarded. Concerted coercion for upholding the covenants of the League is 
the essence of the method by which the League endeavours to ensure peace. 
Starting from the principle that no one State can be so strong as the remain- 
ing States acting together, the League system endeavours to ensure the 
maintenance of peace by the simple method of ensuring the defeat of the 
State which resorts to war in defiance of its covenants. It will not be to the 
interest of any State to resort to war when the only effect will be to incur 
defeat. The passage in the American note: “The Covenant can it is true be 
construed as authorising war in certain circumstances, but it is an authorisa- 
tion and not a positive requirement’, is no sufficient justification for a State 
renouncing the right to make war altogether. Ifit did so renounce the right 
to make war, it could not make use of the liberty it now enjoys, amounting 
to a moral obligation, to join in coercing the covenant-breaker. 

The second class of cases, i.e. those where war is permissible under the 
Covenant under paragraphs 15(6), 15(7) and 15(8), are cases where a State 
by accepting the new Peace Pact will restrict the liberties which the Covenant 
now gives it. War in such cases might be made ‘for the purpose of promoting 
the national interests’, and where that was the case it would fall within the 
renunciation clause of the Peace Pact. The important case is action under 
Article 15(7) where a State is at liberty to make war if the Council is unable 
to arrive at a unanimous conclusion, but cases where war may be necessary 
because the other party to the dispute refuses to comply with the unanimous 
recommendations of the Council or where the subject matter of the dispute 
relates to domestic concerns of the other party on which the Council can make 
no recommendation, are cases which must not be left out of account. The 
acceptance of the Kellogg Pact implies that in these cases instead of making 
war on its own account a State will trust for a solution of the dispute to the 
force of the combined public opinion of the world and to the moral pressure 
which can be exercised without resort to war. 

8. The British note of May roth indicated three points upon which the 
situation required to be clear. The first was that a breach of the obligations 
embodied in the Peace Pact by one State must release the other parties from 
their obligations towards that State. The second was that commitments 
under the Covenant and under the Treaty of Locarno must be safeguarded. 
The third was that in the areas in which Great Britain had special interests, 
liberty of action must be preserved to safeguard those vital interests. 

The first point is met by the new wording introduced into the Preamble. 
Whether that passage is to bear the narrower or the wider interpretation, 
it covers this point satisfactorily, provided that it is made clear that the 
principles laid down in the Preamble constitute the conditions on which the 
Pact is concluded. 

The effect which the new Peace Pact will have upon the Covenant is dealt 
with in paragraph 7 above. Except as regards one point which is dealt with 
below (that of the right of H.M. Government to take action in case of a 
flagrant violation by Germany of her undertakings in regard to the 
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demilitarised zone in the Rhineland), the commitments of H.M. Govern- 
ment under the Locarno Treaty are safeguarded by the fact that all the 
parties to the Locarno Treaty will be parties to the new Peace Pact. Before 
H.M. Government can be called upon to implement the undertakings in that 
treaty, there will have been a resort to war by some other State which will 
free H.M. Government from the restrictions imposed by the Peace Pact. 

No attempt is made in the American note to meet the point as to the areas 
in which Great Britain has special interests which she is bound to defend. 
Mr. Kellogg’s attitude has been made clear by the telegram in which he asked 
why Great Britain should not have a Monroe Doctrine as much as the United 
States.4 The silence on this point in the American note is a clear indication 
that the United States would not be willing to introduce into the text of 
the Peace Pact any reference to this point at all. The only course open to 
H.M. Government seems to be to make a definite pronouncement on some 
appropriate occasion, such as the reply to the new American note or at the 
moment of signature of the Peace Pact, that they do not regard the terms of 
the instrument they are accepting as excluding their right to maintain and 
enforce the policy which they have declared in regard to these special areas. 
That with regard to Egypt was notified to all the Powers in the note of 
March 15th, 1922. No-one would be asked to accept this statement; they 
would be left to object to it if they thought it necessary to do so. No State is 
likely to do so, least of all the United States as they have their own Monroe 
Doctrine to consider. 

The terms in which Mr. Kellogg has dealt with the question of self-defence 
in the speech which is reproduced in the note of June 23rd, give an opening 
to H.M. Government to deal with this question of their special interests 
in certain areas on lines which will fully protect them. The necessity of 
preserving the interests in these special areas is comparable to measures of 
self-defence, and Mr. Kellogg has recognised that each State alone is com- 
petent to decide whether circumstances require recourse to war in self- 
defence. If it has a good case the world will applaud and not condemn its 
action. Public opinion realises that the special interest of Great Britain in 
Egypt is due to the vital need of keeping open the lines of communication 
between the different parts of the Empire, and even if the purists might dilate 
on the differences between self-defence and the preservation of vital communi- 
cations, public opinion would appreciate that action was as necessary in one 
case as in the other. The position is helped by the tendency shown in the new 
paragraphs of the Preamble to treat the Peace Pact as excluding changes in 
the relations between States by other than peaceful means. 

g. There is nothing in the new text of the Peace Pact which safeguards the 
French position with regard to Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Any violation by Germany of those Articles is characterised by Article 44 as 
‘a hostile act’, but need not necessarily amount to a resort to war. Consequently 
Germany might violate those Articles without violating the Peace Pact. 
Though the interest in this point is primarily French, it is also a matter of 

4 See No. 380. 
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concern to Great Britain because if the violation is flagrant and recognised 
as such by H.M. Government, H.M. Government are bound under the Treaty 
of Locarno to come to France’s help without waiting for the decision of the 
Council of the League. 

Fundamentally the necessity for France to take action in case of a flagrant 
violation of Articles 42 and 43 is in the nature of a measure of self-defence, but 
public opinion in France might hesitate to accept Mr. Kellogg’s statements 
about self-defence as sufficient to maintain in full vigour their rights under 
Article 44 of the Treaty of Versailles. It 1s also doubtful whether public 
opinion in Great Britain would regard the maintenance of the demilitarisa- 
tion of the Rhineland as a measure of self-defence. This question of Articles 
42, 43 and 44 of the Treaty of Versailles 1s, therefore, one of great difficulty. 
M. Fromageot’s view is that one way of dealing with the point would be to 
secure the addition of some words to paragraph 2 of the Preamble such as 
‘notamment en conformité des traités existants’ after the word ‘relations’, and 
if that should be found to be impossible to explain the situation in the note on 
lines analogous to those suggested in paragraph 8 above, or in a declaration 
to be made at the moment of signature. 

10. Of the six hypotheses dealt with in the Malkin telegram of June 26th, 
the first has been dealt with in paragraph 7 above. The second and third 
relate to the defence of the British position in the areas where Great Britain 
has special interests. If H.M. Government make it clear that they do not 
regard the new Peace Pact as excluding the maintenance of their present 
policy with regard to such areas, no difficulty will be caused whichever 
interpretation is adopted of the third paragraph of the Preamble even if no 
change is made in the text. As regards the fourth and fifth cases, H.M. 
Government are under no obligation to go to the support of a State which 
goes to war under the gap in the Covenant or which, not being a Member 
of the League, goes to war with another non-Member. If Great Britain felt 
it necessary to do so it would almost certainly be a case where such action had 
been recommended by the Council of the League. If the Peace Pact comes 
into force, most of the States represented on the Council of the League will 
be parties to it, and if the Council of the League recommends action which 
appears to be inconsistent with the Peace Pact, it implies a willingness on the 
part of most of the parties to the Pact to make a temporary derogation from its 
terms. The same applies to the sixth case. The League has moved appreciably 
during the last few years in the direction of increasing the extent to which 
the Council will be the body to recommend action taken under Article 16, 
and if in any particular case the Council thinks fit to recommend warlike 
action under Article 16 by the parties to the Peace Pact against a State which 
is not a party to it, it certainly implies a recognition on their part that the 
circumstances are not such as to involve a resort to war by the Members of 
the League ‘as an instrument of national policy’. 
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Foreign Office Memorandum! 


[A 4519/12/45)" 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 29, 1928 


Draft Treaty for the Renunciation of War, with particular reference to the 
Question of the ‘Special Regions’ mentioned in Paragraph ro of the British 
Note of May 19, 1928. 


Absence of reference in new United States Note to Paragraph ro of British Note of 

May 19. 

In paragraph 10 of the British note of the 1gth May, 1928 (Appendix 1),? 
His Majesty’s Government reminded the United States Government that 
there were ‘certain regions of the world the welfare and integrity of which 
constitute a special and vital interest for our peace and safety’, adding that 
the protection of these regions against attack ‘is to the British Empire a 
measure of self-defence’. The paragraph proceeds to say that ‘it must be 
clearly understood that His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain accept 
the new treaty upon the distinct understanding that it does not prejudice 
their freedom of action in this respect.’ 

The absence from the new American note (Appendix 2)3 of any specific 
reference to this paragraph of the British note may be taken to mean that the 
United States Government are content that this declaration should remain 
unchallenged. Furthermore, it will be observed that in the antepenultimate 
paragraph of the United States note the hope is expressed that His Majesty’s 
Government ‘will be able promptly to indicate their readiness to accept, 
without qualification or reservation, the form of treaty [now] suggested by the 
United States.’ This request, coupled with the absence of any specific refer- 
ence to paragraph 10 of the British note, seems to hint at an expectation on 
the part of the United States Government that His Majesty’s Government 
will rest content with paragraph 10 of the note of the rgth May and will not 
consider it necessary or desirable to make any specific declaration in regard 
to these points at the moment of signature. It is true that in talking to the 
press on the 20th May last the State Department declared that they were 
Opposed to any reference to these ‘special regions’ in the treaty itself, and 
assumed that the point would be met by means of a unilateral declaration to 
be made by His Majesty’s Government at the time of signature. But opinion 
in the United States appears since then to have hardened against any 
declaration of the kind being attached to the treaty itself. It is, indeed, 
clear that such a declaration on our part might inspire other Powers to make 
similar declarations. The United States Government, for their part, have 
no intention whatever of making a reservation on this or any other point, 
and the reservation of every ‘Monroe doctrine,’ with the exception of the 

™ According to the docket this memorandum was prepared by Mr. Craigie. 


2 Not printed: see No. 349. 
3 Not printed: see No. 392, note 3. 
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American Monroe Doctrine, would place the United States Government in 
an embarrassing position with their own public. 

The probabilities are, therefore, that a unilateral declaration on this point 
by His Majesty’s Government would now meet with opposition in the United 
States. 

If we should wish to rely on paragraph 10 of the note of the 19th May as 
an unchallenged record of our special interests in certain regions, it would 
be necessary that its substance should have been communicated to all the 
signatory Powers and not merely to the United States Government as at 
present. 


Implications of the latest Draft of the Treaty. 


Before examining in detail the question whether any further reservation 
or unilateral declaration will be necessary to safeguard our position in the 
‘special regions,’ it may be well first to summarise the provisions of the latest 
draft treaty and to examine its implications in the light of the United States 
note of the 23rd June. 

The signatory Powers ‘renounce war as an instrument of national policy 
in their relations with one another’ and agree that the settlement of all disputes 
‘shall never be sought except by pacific means.’ All signatories of the Locarno 
Treaty have been invited to become original parties to the new treaty, and 
Mr. Kellogg claims that by this means all possibility of a conflict of obliga- 
tions between the Locarno Treaty and the Peace Treaty will be avoided. Mr. 
Kellogg is further willing to invite all the Powers with which France has 
signed treaties of neutrality to become original parties to the new treaty, thus 
similarly safeguarding these particular treaties. The right of self-defence is 
recognised by Mr. Kellogg to be inalienable and inherent in every sovereign 
State and no specific reference to this right in the treaty is held to be desirable. 

So far it is probable that the United States Government are on common 
ground with both His Majesty’s Government and the French Government, 
but it is when the new text of the preamble comes to be examined that possible 
divergences of view and of interpretation are discovered. 

Mr. Kellogg had promised that the new text of the preamble would take 
account of two of the main desiderata of the French and British Govern- 
ments, namely: (1) Maintenance of existing treaties, and (2) freedom of action 
for all signatory Powers against a Power breaking the treaty. Even if it be 
admitted that the Locarno and neutrality treaties are in the main safeguarded 
by participation of all the signatories of those treaties as original parties 
to the new treaty, there remains the League Covenant (article 16 of which 
provides for warlike measures against a Covenant-breaking State which 
may not be a party to the new treaty) and the Treaty of Versailles (article 44 
of which declares the violation by Germany of the demilitarised zone to be a 
‘hostile act’ and ‘calculated to disturb peace’). 

Mr. Kellogg apparently seeks: (1) to overcome the difficulty about the 
League; (2) to give signatory Powers freedom of action against a treaty- 
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breaker; and (3) to give some comfort to Powers having ‘special regions’ in 
which they desire to see the status quo maintained at all costs by the terms of 
paragraph 3 of the new preamble. 

The first part of this preamble reads as follows: ‘Convinced that all changes 
in their relations with one another should be sought only by pacific means and 
be the result of a peaceful and orderly process.’ 

This clause may prove uscful to us in our relations, for instance, with 
Egypt. Should Egypt sign the treaty she would be unable, without breaking 
it, to attempt to modify her existing relationship with this country by any 
process which was not ‘peaceful and orderly.’ It is unlikely that any United 
States Government could be induced to approach more closely than this to 
a guarantee of the status quo. 

The second part of this paragraph reads as follows: (Convinced) ‘that any 
signatory Power which shall hereafter seek to promote its national interests 
by resort to war should be denied the benefits furnished by this treaty.’ 

The above sentence is capable of two interpretations—the wider one that 
resort to war with any Power, whether signatory or non-signatory, is intended, 
and the narrower interpretation, that resort to war against another signatory 
only would lead to the benefits of the treaty being forfeited. 

The effect of the wider interpretation can briefly be summarised as follows: 
It (a) allows us, without losing the benefits of the treaty, to take warlike action 
under article 16 against a signatory who has attacked a non-signatory mem- 
ber of the League, and (bd) allows us, without losing the benefits of the treaty, 
to defend any country in which we have special interests (not being a signa- 
tory) against attack by a signatory. It is not clear that it (c) allows us to 
defend such countries against attack by a non-signatory, since no signatory 
would have gone to war before we did. It might also involve losing the 
benefits of the treaty if we (d) assisted a Power which had, without violating 
the Kellogg treaty, gone to war under the ‘gap in the Covenant’ or (e) inter- 
vened in a war between two non-signatory and non-League Powers. It 
would (/) only allow us to take warlike action under article 16 against a 
non-signatory if such action were not regarded as ‘seeking to promote our 
national interests by resort to war.’ 

The narrower interpretation on the other hand would not cover either 
point (a) or point (5), but it does cover (c), (d), (e) and (f). 

For the purposes of this memorandum it will be simpler to assume that 
some form of words will ultimately be found which will take full account of 
the obligations of members of the League of Nations, with particular refer- 
ence to article 16 of the Covenant. It therefore only appears necessary here 
to examine the effects of points (b), (¢c) and (e) on our position in the countries 
in which we have special interests, i.e., Egypt, Persia, Nejd, the Hejaz, Iraq 
and Afghanistan. The wider interpretation would permit Great Britain to 
defend any of the above countries (whether signatories or not) against attack 
by a signatory Power though possibly not against a non-signatory Power. 
Under the same interpretation His Majesty’s Government might find them- 
selves debarred from going to the aid of say Afghanistan, if attacked by 
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Russia, or Iraq, if attacked by the Hejaz (all being presumed to be non- 
signatory and non-League Powers). 

The narrower interpretation on the other hand would permit us to defend 
any of the ‘special region’ countries against attack by a non-signatory but not 
against attack by a signatory. The narrower interpretation would also permit 
His Majesty’s Government to intervene in the event of an attack by Russia 
upon Afghanistan or by the Hejaz upon Iraq (all being presumed to be non- 
signatory and non-League Powers). 

It will be seen that, from the point of view of our own interests in ‘special 
regions,’ neither interpretation can be looked upon as wholly satisfactory. 
The difficulty of the problem is increased by the absence of any present 
indication as to which of the ‘special region’ countries (with the exception of 
Egypt) is likely to become a party to the treaty and what is the probable 
attitude of the Russian Government towards It. 

There is, however, nothing in the text of the treaty which prevents a 
signatory Power from adopting such ‘police’ measures as may be necessary 
to protect the lives and property of its nationals abroad, where such steps can 
be taken short of action which the other state 1s entitled to treat as a resort to 
war. It is on such ‘police’ and purely protective measures and generally on 
their diplomatic influence and prestige that the Great Powers will, if the 
treaty is signed, have to depend in order to maintain their position in regions 
where they have special and vital interests—the United States in Nicaragua 
and Panama, the Japanese in Manchuria, the Italians in Albania, the French 
in Siam, and the British Empire in Egypt, Afghanistan, Persia and the regions 
contiguous to the Persian Gulf. So far as we know at present the Japanese 
Government have no intention of making any special reservation, when 
signing the treaty, on the subject of Japan’s special interests in Manchuria 
following in this the example set by the United States. 

It is now proposed to examine the probable effect of the proposed treaty on 
our relations with Egypt, the Persian Gulf countries, Afghanistan, China, and 
finally with Russia. 


(a) Egypt. 

The effect of the proposed treaty on our relations with Egypt becomes more 
readily apparent if we dispose first of the question whether or not Egypt is to 
be permitted to accede to that instrument. When paragraph 10 of the 
Secretary of State’s note of the 19th May was drafted, there was some reason 
to think (a) that the United States might herself wish to make a reservation 
safeguarding her Monroe doctrine, and (5) that it might be possible to create 
a kind of panel of States (including Egypt) which would be ineligible to sign 
the treaty. It is now certain that neither contingency will be realised, and an 
examination of the problem therefore can only proceed usefully upon this 
basis. 

By what other means could Egypt be prevented from acceding to the 
treaty? In the case of the Covenant there is a recognised procedure for offer- 
ing objections to the admittance of new members to the League of Nations. 
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This will not be the case with the new treaty. The only methods by which 
Egypt’s accession could be prevented would be (1) by inviting the other 
original signatories to agree to a ‘protocole de signature’ expressly excluding 
Egypt; or (2) by making a unilateral declaration that the British signature 
is appended only on the condition that Egypt is not invited to accede. 

Neither method is practicable. Such a protocol would never be agreed to 
by the signatory Powers, to say nothing of the Dominions. Even if agreed to 
by the Governments, it would never pass the United States Senate. The uni- 
lateral declaration, on the other hand, might well prove ineffective, in which 
case we should be faced with the objectionable alternatives of either accepting 
the inevitable accession of Egypt or of withdrawing from the treaty. To make 
the effort to exclude Egypt and to fail would be disastrous in the extreme. 
Moreover, opposition to Egypt’s accession would place His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the illogical position of declaring in substance that, while they regard 
the defence of Egypt as their special concern, yet they intend to deny Egypt 
the right to avail herself of this very latest safeguard against foreign aggres- 
sion. In the light of these considerations, the case against attempting to 
exclude Egypt seems so overwhelming that the following observations are 
based on the assumption that exclusion will not be attempted. The present 
indications are that Egypt herself is very anxious to participate. It is realised 
that her participation may render it more difficult for us to refuse an applica- 
tion by her to join the League of Nations. 

In our relations with Egypt there are two distinct types of risks to be 
guarded against: (a) an attack upon Egypt by a third Power, and (0) a direct 
or indirect attempt (by the Egyptians themselves or by a foreign Power, or 
by both in collusion) to undermine the British position in Egypt. If Egypt 
signs the treaty, risk (a) will be diminished, since all—or most—of the Powers 
of the world will probably have undertaken not to attack her. Should any 
signatory fail to keep its undertaking, our hands would be automatically 
freed to deal with the offender precisely as we should have done before the 
signature of the treaty. 

Risk (5) may be slightly increased as a result of Egypt’s signature of the 
treaty, though possibly less so than would appear to be the case at first sight. 
Any attempt by Egypt to modify her relations with the British Empire by 
force of arms would be a breach of the treaty. Egypt being thereafter denied, 
under section 3 of the preamble, ‘the benefits furnished by the treaty,’ our 
right to protect the lives and property of our nationals in Egypt would remain 
unimpaired. If any measures were taken which could justifiably be held to 
be a menace to our naval and military forces in Egypt or Egyptian waters, we 
should (subject to any question which might be raised as to our right to have 
forces in Egypt at all) have a perfect right to send any necessary reinforce- 
ments. In fact, the only restriction imposed by the treaty upon our ‘police’ 
measures in Egypt would be that we should have to remain strictly on the 
defensive—unless and until Egypt had herself violated the treaty. 

Subversive propaganda, encouraged or connived at by the Egyptian 
Government of the day, imprudent legislation such as the recent Assemblies 
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Bill, deliberate weakening of or interference with the police or administra- 
tive services or other developments which only constitute an indirect threat 
to life and property may, after the signature of the treaty by Egypt, have to 
be dealt with by methods other than the despatch of an ultimatum followed 
by warships. But the signature and coming into force of the Kellogg treaty 
will not annul or qualify the communication which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment caused to be addressed to the Governments of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Poland, the United States and other countries 
in March 1922, defining the special relations between Great Britain and 
Egypt. The following are the relevant paragraphs of the 1922 note (Appen- 
dix 3)5:— 

“The termination of the British protectorate over Egypt involves, how- 
ever, no change in the status quo as regards the position of other Powers in 
Egypt itself. 

‘The welfare and integrity of Egypt are necessary to the peace and 
safety of the British Empire, which will therefore always maintain as an 
essential British interest the special relations between itself and Egypt long 
recognised by other Governments. These special relations are defined in 
the declaration recognising Egypt as an independent sovereign State. His 
Majesty’s Government have laid them down as matters in which the rights 
and interests of the British Empire are vitally involved, and will not admit 
them to be questioned or discussed by any other Power. In pursuance of 
this principle, they will regard as an unfriendly act any attempt at inter- 
ference in the affairs of Egypt by another Power, and they will consider any 
aggression against the territory of Egypt as an act to be repelled with all 
the means at their command.’ 


Suppose that in their desire to get rid of us the Egyptian Government were 
to invite another Power to occupy Egypt. It cannot be denied that the con- 
clusion of the Kellogg treaty, if the Power in question and Egypt were parties 
to it, would render it more difficult for us to employ warlike measures to deal 
with the situation. But if such a Power had landed troops in Egypt when it 
was a British Protectorate, even in pursuance of a request from the Egyptian 
Government, it would have been an act of war. The 1922 note gives notice 
to the world that the termination of the Protectorate involves ‘no change in 
the status quo as regards the position of other Powers in Egypt itself.’ His 
Majesty’s Government will not admit our special relations with Egypt ‘to be 
questioned or discussed by any other Power.’ ‘Any attempt at interference’ 
is to be regarded as an unfriendly act. Any of the passages quoted are likely 
to bid a foreign Power pause before intervening in Egypt at the request of the 
Egyptian Government, especially when it is remembered that British troops 
are already and have been for nearly fifty years on the spot. The intervention 
of armed foreign forces in defiance of the 1922 note and of the serious diplo- 
matic representations which His Majesty’s Government would make at the 
first sign that such a move was in contemplation, would be utterly inconsis- 


4 See Cmd. 3097 of 1928. 5 Not printed: see No. 325, note 2. 
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tent with the principle that all changes in the relations of the signatory 
Powers with one another should be sought only by pacific means and be the 
result of a peaceful and orderly process. In the case of an attempt at such 
intervention it should not be impossible to maintain with success that the 
other Power had committed an act of aggression, and that if war resulted in 
consequence it was on our side a war of self-defence. The United States and 
Japan, with their own Monroe doctrines, could be relied upon to support any 
such reasonable interpretation of the meaning of the note of March 1922. In 
the present world situation, indeed, all the Great Powers are likely in practice 
to leave strictly to us the interpretation of the new treaty so far as our relations 
with Egypt are concerned. 

In the light of the foregoing considerations it appears legitimate to conclude 
that so far as Egypt is concerned the dangers inherent in our present relation- 
ship with that country will be increased rather in theory than in practice by 
the coming into force of the Kellogg treaty. It is theoretically possible that, 
relying on British regard for the strict observance of the undertaking to 
renounce war as an instrument of national policy, a foreign Government in 
collusion with an anti-British Egyptian Government, might push their dis- 
regard for the warning conveyed in 1922 further than they would be prepared 
to do in the absence of such a treaty. As against this it must be remembered 
that, were a foreign Power to disregard our 1922 warning, we could not under 
the League Covenant have recourse to hostilities to enforce respect for it with- 
out reference of the whole dispute to Geneva and perhaps to The Hague. 
That is the position to-day and the Kellogg treaty seems unlikely to make it 
more embarrassing from our point of view. 

It has been suggested that some form of unilateral reference by His 
Majesty’s Government to the 1922 warning at the moment of signing the 
Kellogg treaty to indicate that our signature did not invalidate the former 
instrument might strengthen our position. This may be the case but there 
are grave objections to any such unilateral declaration or reservation. In 
the first place it is bound to give offence in Egypt: this is particularly un- 
desirable now that a moderate and not unfriendly Government, which 
will require our support, is in office. In the second place if a reservation 
regarding Egypt is made but nothing is said about the Persian Gulf or 
Afghanistan, it would create the impression that we no longer claim any 
special interests in those countries. On the other hand it is arguable that if 
our special interests in those countries were to be mentioned in any reserva- 
tion, the offence given would be out of all proportion to the advantage gained 
by their inclusion (see below). 


(b) Regions contiguous to the Persian Gulf. 


The problem with respect to British vital interests in these regions is much 
more complicated than in the case of Egypt. In the first place, several 
countries and rulers, of various degrees of independence, are concerned; 
Persia and Nejd, which are wholly independent; Iraq, which is in special 
quasi-mandatory relations with His Majesty’s Government but is nominally 
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independent; the Trucial Chiefs, Koweit, Bahrein, &c., who are in special 
treaty relations with His Majesty’s Government approximating to a British 
Protectorate. There is, moreover, no single comprehensive or up-to-date 
document, like the 1922 notification concerning Egypt, to which His Majesty’s 
Government could refer in the proposed declaration as a means of reserving 
and defining their position in the Gulf. The nearest approach to such a 
document was Lord Lansdowne’s statement in the House of Lords in 19036 
that ‘we should regard the establishment of a naval base, or of a fortified port, 
in the Persian Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace to British 
interests, and we should certainly resist it with all the means at our disposal.’ 
But this statement was never formally communicated to foreign Governments 
like the notification concerning Egypt; and since it was made, twenty-five 
years ago, conditions have changed greatly in consequence of the collapse of 
the Turkish Empire; the creation of a quasi-independent Iraq under British 
supervision; the rise of a single independent ruler—Ibn Saud—over the 
greater part of Arabia from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea, including the 
Holy Places of Islam; and the establishment of a strongly Nationalist régime 
in Persia, which has abolished the Capitulations? and seems determined to 
rid itself of everything which it considers derogatory to its independence and 
sovereignty, such as the privileges hitherto enjoyed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of India on Persian territory and in Persian waters, 
but never specifically authorised by the Persian Government, e.g., wireless 
and coaling stations. In view of all these changes, and of the discussions which 
are to take place with the Persians when His Mayjesty’s Minister returns to 
Tehran in the autumn, the time has clearly come when His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must reconsider and redefine their real desiderata in the Gulf and the 
means which they possess for securing them, bearing in mind not only the 
national susceptibilities of the Persians and Ibn Saud and the importance of 
maintaining good relations with them, but also the responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in connexion with Iraq both to the Iraqis themselves 
and to the League of Nations. 

This process will involve a consideration of problems which are of impor- 
tance to the Government of India, to the Colonial Office as regards Iraq and 
Ibn Saud, and to the Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry as regards 
naval and military requirements, the maintenance of Imperial communica- 
tions, etc.; and pending the examination of the question from these points of 
view and the definition of a general policy, it is difficult for the Foreign Office 
to advise as regards the necessity for a reference to the Persian Gulf in the 
proposed declaration to accompany British signature of the treaty for renun- 
ciation of war or the form in which such a reference could be couched. All 
we Can Say at present is that difficult negotiations still lie ahead of us with Ibn 
Saud over frontier troubles between Nejd and Iraq, and with the Persians 
over Gulf questions generally; that it is most desirable, with a view to pre- 
serving peace in the Middle East, to reach friendly settlements with those two 
parties; and that the chances of achieving this purpose would be gravely 

6 Cf. No. 358, note 5 
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7 Cf. Volume IV, appendix, paragraph 24. 
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imperilled by a public British declaration which seemed to imply the procla- 
mation of anything like a British protectorate over Persian or Nejdian terri- 
tory. It is, however, recognised that the importance of retaining some 
freedom of action in the Persian Gulf may prove to be so great on naval, 
military and Imperial grounds, that His Majesty’s Government cannot pass 
the question over in silence in the event of any declaration being made in 
regard to their special rights in respect of Egypt, since such action might 
convey the impression that His Majesty’s Government are prepared hence- 
forth to disinterest themselves in Gulf questions. This is, perhaps, an added 
reason for making no special declaration respecting Egypt. 

The prospect of the Persians or Ibn Saud acceding to the treaty for renun- 
ciation of war, if invited to do so, is doubtful. The Persians are generally 
disinclined to accede to treaties in which they are not included as original 
signatories; and it may be expected that a multilateral treaty of the kind 
proposed would offer little attraction to them as regards their security, since 
they have already made non-aggression pacts with three of their neighbours 
(Russia, Turkey and Afghanistan), and will feel quite secure as regards the 
other two—Iraq and India—so long as they keep on good terms with His 
Majesty’s Government. Ibn Saud also has little inducement to join in a 
world-wide anti-war treaty since the only foreign Powers with whom he 
comes into direct contact are His Majesty’s Government qud Iraq, Trans- 
jordan, the Trucial Chiefs, &c., and the Italians gud their relations with his 
south-western neighbour, the Imam of the Yemen. 


(c) Afghanistan. 


A public declaration by His Majesty’s Government about Afghanistan 
would raise very serious difficulties. This delicate question was carefully 
considered by the Committce of Imperial Defence recently, and the formula 
suggested by them was:— 


‘That Britain could never regard with indifference the interference by 
a foreign Power in the existing territory of a friendly Afghanistan, but that 
the exact steps which ought, in that event, to be taken must depend upon 
the circumstances of the moment.’ 


This formula has not, of course, been communicated to the Afghan Govern- 
ment; it merely serves to show how far we are prepared to go. But even so 
cautious a declaration as this would assume a very different significance if it 
were attached to the new treaty instead of being merely communicated by 
us to the Afghan Government in private. By giving such a declaration world- 
wide publicity we should run the risk of (a) offending Afghan susceptibilities, 
and (6) encouraging them to count on our support against Russia in any 
circumstances. 
The views of the India Office are in this matter indispensable. 


(d) Far East. 


Although no part of the Far East can properly be considered as falling 
within the ‘special regions’ mentioned in paragraph 10 of the note of rgth 
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May, it may be well to consider briefly the effects of the treaty on our policy 
towards China. 

No special declaration appears to be necessary so far as China is con- 
cerned. The essence of our policy in China is to restrict our action to the 
defence of British or other foreign lives and property, and the measures taken 
there seem to conform precisely to the type of ‘police’ or ‘defensive’ measure 
with which the treaty does not seek to interfere. 

Suggestions have, however, been made from time to time that His 
Majesty’s Government should depart from a purely defensive réle in China 
in order to exert greater pressure on this or that faction. The type of measure 
suggested has been the blockading of Canton as a means of breaking the 
boycott® against British goods. ‘Blockade’ is so essentially an act of war that 
its imposition in such circumstances would appear to be contrary to the 
proposed treaty unless it could be shown (which seems doubtful) that a 
blockade was the only or the most effective way of protecting British lives 
and property in imminent danger of destruction. 

Generally speaking, however, measures taken by one Great Power against 
a chronically disturbed area, such as China, for the protection of its recog- 
nised interests are unlikely to be too closely scrutinised. Nor does it seem 
probable that such measures would be lightly stigmatised as breaches of the 
Renunciation of War Treaty by other Great Powers which may at any 
moment be compelled themselves to take identical measures in their own 
defence. 


(e) Russza. 

Paragraph 11 of the note of May 19 (Appendix 1) dealing with the position 
of Powers not universally recognised, was primarily aimed at Russia and was 
drafted on the assumption that the United States would be as anxious as we 
were to keep Russia out of the treaty. This assumption has proved to be 
incorrect and, so far as is known here, the idea of excluding certain States has 
not met with support in any quarter outside this country. His Majesty’s 
Government would no doubt not wish to press the point if they found them- 
selves alone in their desire to exclude Russia. | 

It is, moreover, open to question whether British interests would suffer 
greatly from the signature of the treaty by Russia. The argument has been 
advanced that it is only through the threat or prospect of war that Russian 
subversive propaganda in the British Empire can be kept even within its 
present bounds. But it is open to doubt whether the prospect of war is, in 
fact, so great a deterrent as the prospect of economic and financial ostracism. 
To be fully effective economic pressure must of course be universal, and of 
this the Russians have no fear in present circumstances. Joint Anglo- 
American action in this sense would, however, be second only to universal 
economic pressure in its disastrous effects on the Russian body politic and is 
a bogey which may well be present to the mind of the Soviet leaders. We 
know that in present circumstances such Anglo-American co-operation 1s 

8 Cf. the appendix to Volume II, pp. 951-2. 
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not practical politics, but the Renunciation of War Treaty is a door through 
which we may advance towards protective co-operation when British and 
American security are alike threatened by treasonable and subversive 
action on the part of the Soviet. Many leaders of American thought are now 
not unreceptive to the idea of joint economic co-operation against a recal- 
citrant State as a substitute for individual pressure by war, and this idea may 
gradually assume a sufficiently concrete form to constitute a deterrent at 
least as effective as the threat of war. 

A further point perhaps worth considering is that the main lever which the 
Soviets use in fomenting anti-British sentiment among the Russian masses 
appears to be the fiction that the Imperialist British Empire is constantly 
planning an unprovoked assault upon their harmless and _ ill-protected 
country. This appears to be a stock-in-trade of all supporters of a large Red 
army. If both the Empire and Russia were to sign the proposed treaty, it 
would be a little difficult even for the sophists of Moscow to make much 
further use of that particular argument. 

It seems improbable, therefore, that His Majesty’s Government will wish, 
unsupported by other Powers, to press for a reservation which will cut at the 
very root of the treaty. 


Conclusion. 


It now seems probable that any unilateral declaration, at the time of 
signature, relating to our position in Egypt and the Persian Gulf would 
provoke considerable opposition in the United States and might well create 
difficulties in the United States Senate. For the reasons given above, however, 
any special declaration in regard to Egypt would appear to be unnecessary 
provided that our 1922 communication and the veiled reference to our 
position in Egypt contained in paragraph 10 of the note of the 19th May 
may be regarded as accepted by the parties to the treaty. If, however, we are 
to rely on these two declarations and not to insist upon a special unilateral 
declaration in regard to Egypt at the time of signature, it would be necessary 
that the substance of paragraph 10 of the note of the 1gth May should be 
conveyed to the Governments of all Powers which will participate in the 
treaty as original signatories. As regards Afghanistan and the Persian Gulf 
countries, it is more difficult for the Foreign Office to make any recommen- 
dation, but there can be little doubt that, from the point of view of its effects 
on world opinion, a unilateral declaration in regard to our interests in those 
countries could be sustained less easily than one in regard to our position 


in Egypt. 


No. 405 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 2, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 75 L.N. Telegraphic: by bag [A 4469/1/45] 


GENEVA, june 30, 1928 

Following from Hurst :— 

Peace Pact. 

This morning I had a conversation on the telephone with Gaus at Berlin. 
Gaus cannot come away on account of the illness of his Minister and the work 
connected with a new Ministry taking office. He would welcome a conversa- 
tion at Berlin. I think it would be useful if you would persuade Monsieur 
Briand to send Fromageot to Berlin for the purpose. I am afraid of a con- 
versation a trois as it would attract the notice of the press and might annoy 
the Americans. 

Conversation is very necessary because I understood Gaus to say that he 
regarded action taken by a Member of the League in pursuance of Article 16! 
as not precluded by the wording of Article 1 of the Peace Pact warlike action 
in such case not being resorted to as an instrument of national policy. He 
argued that the wording was Briand’s, that France could not a year ago 
have forgotten her obligations under the Covenant and thought it unneces- 
sary to make mention of them in the draft. I think his reasoning is fallacious. 
There is a great difference between the effect of the phrase in a bilateral 
agreement between France and a non-Member of the League, limited in its 
scope to their relations with one another, and its effect in the multilateral 
agreement now proposed. Ifthe phrase in its present setting does not preclude 
warlike action under Article 16 it is difficult to see what exactly is covered and 
what is not, and some general understanding of the phrase is essential. 
Fromageot does not share Gaus’ opinion. 


1 Of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


No. 406 


Leiter from Mr. Henderson! (Paris) to Mr. Villiers 
[W’ 6234/28/98] 


PARIS, June 30, 1928 

Dear Villiers, 
On receipt of your despatch No. 14332 (W 6039/28/98) of June 26th 
regarding a suggestion made by the French naval representative at Geneva 
in respect of naval disarmament, I sent a memorandum to Corbin} at the 


1 Minister in H.M. Embassy at Paris. 
2 No. 394. 
3 Director of Political and Commercial Affairs at the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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Quai d’Orsay based on your despatch. A copy of this memorandum goes to 
you under cover of our despatch No. 11324 of June goth. 

2. We have this morning been rung up by the British delegation at 
Geneva in regard to our memorandum, a copy of which has apparently 
reached the French delegation there. It was pointed out to us that the state- 
ment in paragraph 3 of our memorandum, to the effect that His Majesty’s 
Government presume that Captain Deleuze’s suggestion would not have 
been made unless the French naval representative had reason to suppose that 
it would meet with the approval of the French government, is misleading. 
What apparently happened was that Captain Deleuze made a suggestion 
entirely on his own initiative and explained to Admiral Kelly that, if the 
latter would ascertain the views of His Majesty’s Government on the proposal, 
he himself would sound his own government. The latter, as you will have 
seen from Geneval [sic] telegram No. 71,5 are unable to accept the suggestion. 

g. Captain Deleuze is apparently afraid that, in consequence of the word- 
ing of our memorandum, which exactly follows that given in your despatch, 
he will get into trouble with his own government who will think that he 
exceeded his powers. Our delegation at Geneva, therefore, asked that we 
should inform the Quai d’Orsay that the wording of paragraph 3 of our 
memorandum was based on a misapprehension. 

4. I have, therefore, explained matters to Corbin by telephone who said 
that when the Ministry for Foreign Affairs send our memorandum to the 
Ministry for Marine, they would add a reserve to the effect that since its 
receipt at the Quai d’Orsay His Majesty’s Embassy had stated that there 
would appear to have been some misunderstanding between the two sailors 
at Geneva as to the nature—official or entirely personal—of the French naval 
representatives’ suggestion. 

5. I am sending a copy of this letter to the British delegation at Geneva 
for their information. 

Yours ever 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


4 Not printed. The enclosed memorandum of June 28 is printed as item No. 17 in 
Cmd. 3211 of 1928. 
5 No. 397. 


No. 407 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Chilton (Washington) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 4469/1/45] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, July 3, 1928, 4 p.m. 
Renunciation of war treaty. 
The concluding sentence of paragraph 3 of the new text of the preamble 
contained in Mr. Atherton’s note of June 23rd! reads as follows: 


1 See No. 392, note 3. 
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‘(Convinced) that any signatory which shall hereafter seek to promote its 
national interests by resort to war should be denied the benefits furnished by 
this treaty.’ 

This is open to two interpretations, for it is not clear whether it is intended 
that the benefits of the treaty should be denied only if a signatory resorts to 
war against another signatory or also in case a signatory attacks a Power 
which has not signed the treaty. Please enquire verbally of the State Depart- 
ment as soon as possible which interpretation is intended. If the reply is that 
the American intention was to cover resort to war against another signatory only, 
you should further enquire in what way it is, in Mr. Kellogg’s opinion, 
possible for a member of the League who accepts the peace pact to fulfil his 
duties under Article 16 of the Covenant in the case of an attack by a signatory 
against a non-signatory who is a member of the League. We quite under- 
stand from Mr. Kellogg’s previous conversations with you that he intended 
to propose a formula in the preamble which would remove any apparent 
conflict of obligations between the new treaty and the Covenant of the League 
but I am not certain that the actual words employed give effect to his 
intention. 

In putting this question to Mr. Kellogg you should avoid any general dis- 
cussion of the new note. My only object in making the enquiry is to ascertain 
what Mr. Kellogg intended by his text. 


No. 408 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 4, 9 a.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 4551/1/45] 


WASHINGTON, July 3, 1928, 5.45 p.m. 


Your unnumbered telegram July grd.! 

In the absence of Secretary of State I spoke to Mr. Castle and Mr. Phenix 
who has been collaborating with Secretary of State in connection with the 
treaty. 

Both said that they would prefer to consult Mr. Kellogg who only returns 
on July 5th but that in their opinion question was covered by Mr. Kellogg in 
that part of his speech of April 28th which is quoted in sub paragraph (2) 
headed “The League Covenant’ of Atherton’s note June 23rd. 

Mr. Phenix added that as a practical matter it was not reasonable to sup- 
pose that any member of the League of Nations would fail to adhere at once 
to the new treaty as soon as it comes into force. 


™ No. 407. 


No. 409 


Mr. London (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 4, 6.10 p.m.) 
No. 81 L.N. Telegraphic [A 4560/1/45] 


GENEVA, July 4, 1928, 5.5 p.m. 
Following from Sir C. Hurst. 
Peace pact. 
Your telegram No. 50.! 


Fromageot has just received instructions to proceed to Berlin forthwith and 
must be there Friday? morning. 

The paper} which I transmitted containing my personal appreciation of 
conclusions reached by Fromageot and myself may be taken as concurred in 


by him. I am sending you copy‘ of his corresponding note to French govern- 
ment. 

Gaus and Fromageot are both putting pressure on me to come to Berlin 
but if I am to take part in conversations I cannot come via London to get 
instructions. In view of opinion indicated in your telegram that time presses 
I am assuming you would wish me to go to Berlin and am proceeding there 
direct.5 Please send any instructions you desire to give me to Embassy Berlin: 
particularly with regard to French proposal as to separate protocol (see 
paragraph 2 of my note referred to above) to be signed by all parties other 
than United States, which French government seem disposed to press: and 
also on suggestion contained in my letter to Malkin of July 2nd° that it might 
be well to adopt the Gaus interpretation of article 1 (interpretation No. 5 in 
paper transmitted in that letter). 


1 This telegram of July 3 (not printed) enquired when M. Fromageot was going to Berlin 
(cf. No. 405) and how soon Sir C. Hurst’s report on the American note of June 23 could be 
expected as time pressed. 

2 July 6, 1928. 3 Enclosure in No. 403. 

4 Not printed. 

5 Sir A. Chamberlain’s telegram No. 52 to Geneva of 1.50 p.m. on July 4, which presum- 
ably had not been received when the present telegram was drafted, had requested Sir C. 
Hurst to go to Berlin. 

6 This letter and the enclosed memorandum of July 1 by Sir C. Hurst are not printed. Sir 
C. Hurst discussed various interpretations of the draft treaty annexed to the American note 
of June 23 and stated in particular: “The fifth interpretation is that Article 1 only renounces 
the making of war for purposes of national aggrandisement, and consequently does not 
exclude war when made in pursuance of beneficent purposes, such as the upholding of the 
Covenant of the League or the support of another state which is the victim of attack. If 
this is the intention of Article 1, the language is ill chosen. It can scarcely have been the view 
of Mr. Kellogg. If it were, he would have said that there was no need to safeguard obliga- 
tions under the Covenant or the Treaty of Locarno because war in pursuance of those 
instruments was not the use of war as an instrument of national policy. His explanations 
were quite different. Furthermore, war ts used “‘as an instrument of national policy’? when 
it is used in order to secure peace by ensuring the defeat of a state which resorts to war in 
breach of its undertakings. Every state would be the judge of whether resort to war was or 
was not prohibited by the treaty under this interpretation.’ Sir C. Hurst further explained 
that this was Dr. Gaus’s explanation (see No. 405) and though from the point of view of 
the lawyer there was nothing to be said for it this did not diminish its convenience. 
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French are very nervous lest Italians should be offended by non-participa- 
tion in Berlin conversation and have instructed Fromageot that when he 
returns from Berlin he is to discuss the whole subject with Pilotti7 and give 
him full account of Berlin conversation. 


7 A legal adviser in the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


No. 410 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Chilton (Washington) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 4551/1/45] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, july 4, 1928, 9.30 p.m. 


Your unnumbered telegram of July 3rd.! 

Reply given to you indicates that State Department do not realize what 
our difficulty 1s. 

Under Article 16 of the Covenant if a Member resorts to war in violation 
of the Covenant provisions, it is ipso facto deemed to have committed an act of 
war against all the other Members of the League. It is true that Article 16 
imposes no obligation on the Members of the League to take warlike measures 
against the Covenant breaking State, but they are entitled to do so if, in their 
opinion, the circumstances necessitate such action, and the possibility of such 
action is clearly contemplated by the second paragraph of the article: the 
circumstances might well be such that hostile action by at any rate some 
Members of the League might be the only effective means of repressing the 
violation of the Covenant. Ifthe effect of the new treaty were that a signatory 
Member of the League will not without violating the treaty, go to war with 
another signatory which had broken the Covenant by attacking a non- 
signatory Member, the result would be that the signatories who are Members 
of the League would have deprived themselves of the power to go to war 
under Article 16 against a signatory Covenant breaker; the only action left 
open in such a case would be economic pressure, and one of the most effective 
sanctions provided by the Covenant would have been eliminated. It is 
obvious that this would involve a serious modification in the scheme of the 
Covenant, and, apart from any other considerations, it might even be argued 
that by signing a treaty which produced this effect we had violated the first 
paragraph of Article 20. It is for this reason that we are anxious to be assured 
that the new treaty will not have this effect. Our difficulty is, for the above 
reasons, not met by Mr. Kellogg’s statement that the Covenant imposes no 
affirmative primary obligation to go to war; nor can we regard it as a satis- 
factory answer to suggest that the difficulty would not arise if every Member 
of the League were to become a party to the new treaty, since there can be 
no assurance that this will be the case, at any rate in the immediate future. 


™ No. 408. 
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Mr. Kellogg has assured us all that he does not desire to impinge upon the 
Covenant of the League. This is perfectly satisfactory as far as it goes. The 
point is do his words carry out his intention? 


No. 411 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Chilton (Washington) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 4480/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 4, 1928, 9.30 p.m. 


Your telegram unnumbered of June 26th.! 

I gather from your words that Mr. Massey shares what you describe as 
general belief and supposes that my delay in replying to Mr. Kellogg’s latest 
note 1s due to desire to build a bridge for the French. 

This is a complete and might become a dangerous misconception. It is 
true that we share certain obligations and rights under Covenant of the 
League and Treaty of Locarno with France as also indeed with Germany but 
policy of His Majesty’s Government will be guided entirely by consideration 
for British and Imperial interests and obligations. Text of Mr. Kellogg’s 
treaty in its latest form requires very careful examination from this point of 
view (compare for instance enquiry I have asked you to make of Mr. 
Kellogg)? and we must have reasonable time for it. 

You should explain this to Mr. Massey since he spoke personally to you on 
the matter. I have no objection to his passing the information on to his 
government if he thinks it would be of interest to them. 


! No. 392. 2 See Nos. 407 and 410. 


No. 412 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Nicolson! (Berlin) 
No. 864 [A 4561/17/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 4, 1928 
Sir, 

Dr. Sthamer? referred in the course of our interview to the suggestion made 
by the French Government that the Locarno Powers should sign a protocol 
protecting their obligations under the Treaties of Locarno simultaneously 
with the signature of the Kellogg Pact, and that similarly another protocol 
protecting the obligations of the Covenant should be signed on behalf of all 
States members of the League who signed or adhered to the American Peace 
Proposal. His own Government were disinclined to this suggestion, which 
they thought would both weaken the force of the Kellogg Pact and cause 


t Counsellor in charge of H.M. Embassy at Berlin: cf. No. 78, note 1. 
2 German Ambassador in London. 
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umbrage to the American Government and people. The French Govern- 
ment, he added, were pressing the German Government not to reply to the 
Kellogg note until we were all in agreement, and this again presented difh- 
culties to the German Government, who had already accepted Mr. Kellogg’s 
first proposal and thought such changes as he had introduced to be improve- 
ments upon it. The German Government would, however, be very glad to 
know how we viewed the French proposals. 

I told the Ambassador that they had been conveyed to me by M. de 
Fleuriau when he brought M. Berthelot to see me,3 but that M. de Fleuriau 
had not remained for my interview and I had replied merely that I was 
examining the latest American text, that I was not certain about the meaning 
to be attached to it and was therefore consulting Sir Cecil Hurst and that I 
must maintain a complete reserve until I had received his opinion. I told Dr. 
Sthamer that at this time it had been the hope both of the French Govern- 
ment and myself that Sir Cecil Hurst and M. Fromageot would meet Dr. 
Gaus at Geneva and that the three of them would be able to exchange views 
at one of those informal conversations which had so often been of great 
service to us. It appeared, however, that Dr. Gaus was unable to leave 
Berlin and I had been informed that the French Government had authorised 
M. Fromageot to proceed to Berlin in order to meet him. His Majesty’s 
Government had to-day decided to authorise Sir Cecil Hurst to go to Berlin 
with M. Fromageot, and I very much hoped that the German Government 
would at any rate defer their reply until the projected conversation had taken 
place. We had, I observed, certain interests, broadly indicated by the term 
Monroe doctrine, which were not matters on which we sought or expected 
any help from the German Government, but we had certain obligations in 
common with that Government arising from the fact that we were both 
members of the League and both signatories of the Treaty of Locarno. I 
understood that the German Government, guided by the advice of Dr. Gaus, 
were of opinion that the obligations and rights of the signatories of the Cove- 
nant and of the signatories of the Treaty of Locarno were unaffected by the 
American text, whereas Sir Cecil Hurst and M. Fromageot had grave doubts 
upon the matter and were both inclined to advise their respective Govern- 
ments in a contrary sense. I thought it of great consequence that we, who had 
common obligations and were all determined to maintain them, should be 
agreed that they were properly safeguarded. As an illustration of the doubts 
felt by Sir Cecil Hurst, I cited to the Ambassador two illustrations of which 
it is only necessary that I should here mention one as I particularly warned 
Dr. Sthamer that I as a layman might not be successful in stating the other 
point with the accuracy or precision which was desirable and should, there- 
fore, much prefer that it should be put directly to Dr. Gaus by Sir Cecil 
Hurst. The point which I think it interesting to mention here 1s that which 
concerns articles 42-44 of the Treaty of Versailles. These articles gave us the 
right to treat as a hostile act any breach of the engagements undertaken by 
Germany in respect of the demilitarised zone. By the Treaty of Locarno we 

3 See Nos. 402 and 74. 
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had restricted this right to a narrowly limited class of flagrant cases, but 
within that class we were bound to go to the assistance of France. The Treaty 
of Versailles, however, only gave us the right to treat such an infringement as 
a ‘hostile act’. According to my legal advisers, as I understood it, the fact 
that we were authorised to treat the infringement as a hostile act was not the 
same thing as saying that Germany committed an act of war by the infringe- 
ment, and whilst, therefore, under the Treaty of Locarno Great Britain would 
be bound to resist the infringement by force of arms, it might be held that, 
under the Kellogg Pact, it was Great Britain who by so doing had made war 
and not Germany by her hostile act. Dr. Sthamer at once said that this point 
had been carefully considered by his Government, who took the view that 
the hostile act would be an act of war; that in doing it Germany would break 
the Kellogg Treaty and thus automatically set free the other Powers to the 
Treaty of Locarno to take whatever measures were necessary even if they 
involved war. 

I told Dr. Sthamer that this had been my own interpretation, but I was 
only a layman and could not for a moment set my opinion on such a point 
against that of my own legal advisers. I earnestly hoped that, when they met, 
Dr. Gaus would succeed in showing Sir Cecil Hurst and M. Fromageot that 
his interpretation was right. That would be the most satisfactory result and 
it was the very best reason both for the contemplated meeting and for all of 
us to delay our reply until the results of that meeting were known to us. 


Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 413 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
No. 39 Telegraphic {A 4560/1/45] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, july 5, 1928, 7 p.m. 


Following for Sir Cecil Hurst. 

Your telegram No. 81! (of July 4th). 

Renunciation of war treaty. 

We are not favourably disposed to French proposal for two separate 
protocols to be signed respectively by League and Locarno Powers, for the 
following reasons: 

(1) It is most unlikely to be acceptable to the United States government. 

(2) It would tend to emphasize rather than to diminish the appearance 
of American isolation from Europe. 

(3) It would create a division on the one hand between League Powers 
which sign the treaty and those which do not and on the other hand between 
League and non-League signatories of the treaty. 
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(4) It would still leave United States free to declare that warlike action 
under article 16 of the Covenant was a breach of the treaty and liberated the 
United States from all further obligations towards Powers taking such action. 

(5) In case of Locarno protocol it might give an impression that the field 
covered by our obligations under treaty 1s different from that covered by 
Dominion obligations. 

We are inclining to the view that solution to which you referred in your 
telegram as the ‘Gaus interpretation’ of article 1 and of the third paragraph 
of the preamble may afford the best way out of our difficulties in regard to 
article 16 of the Covenant. It is just possible that Mr. Kellogg may himself 
suggest this in his forthcoming conversation with Mr. Chilton (see my tele- 
grams Nos. 33 to 36).2 Should he not do so it would seem necessary for the 
principal League Powers to record this in their replies as the interpretation 
which they put upon the text of the treaty in the light of the statement made 
by Mr. Kellogg and incorporated in his note. 

If he does not accept that interpretation it would then be necessary for 
him to explain to what points in the interpretation and for what reasons he 
dissents. 

In the absence of any objection the interpretation would be authoritative. 

It would be extremely desirable to secure from the German government a 
formal statement of their view as reported to me by Sthamer (see my telegram 
No. 38)3 that a hostile act as contemplated by articles 42-44 of Versailles 
treaty, if of the flagrant character defined in article 2 (1) of the treaty of 
Locarno would be an act of war and a breach of the Kellogg treaty. The 
Powers parties to the Rhineland treaty might then inform the United States 
government of their agreement on this point in the course of their replies to 
the American note. 

For your own information. If these two difficulties could be disposed of in 
this way our Monroe doctrine could perhaps be sufficiently covered by a 
further reference to it in our reply, if that reply is communicated to all the 
proposed signatories. 


2 i.e. the repetition to Berlin of Nos. 407-8 and 410-11. 
3 Not printed. This telegram of July 5 was an abbreviated version of No. 412. 


No. 414 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received july 7, 9 a.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 4724]1/45] 


Important. Private and Personal WASHINGTON, July 6, 1928, 12.25 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegrams.! 

Effects of torrid weather should be borne in mind when considering sub- 
stance and terms of reply of Secretary of State to your telegram July 4th. He 

1 See No. 415 and No. 415, note 3. These telegrams were despatched out of order. 

2 No. 410. 
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is inclined to be impatient at any delay and is specially anxious to have your 
unqualified acceptance of his latest text since he believes and said so, that 
your example would be quickly followed by France then all his difficulties 
would be over. He made great play as he usually does of probable effect 
which further alterations or definitions would produce on the Senate and his 
fears of criticism are naturally intensified by the imminence of Presidential 
campaign, in the course of which Democrats might try to stigmatize his 
treaty as the puny progeny of a mountain. On the other hand successful 
conclusion of the treaty constitutes his main hope of immortality and despite 
his impatience he will make every effort to make it acceptable. Therefore if 
you attach great importance to the point raised I believe a personal message 
from you with an expression of active desire for early agreement on final 
(? adjustment [difficulties]3) might be effective. 


3 Amendment supplied from Washington Embassy archives (F.O. 115/3330). 


No. 415 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 7, 9 a.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [A 4612/1/45] 


WASHINGTON, july 6, 1928, & p.m. 

Your telegram unnumbered July 4th.! 

Yesterday morning on Mr. Kellogg’s return to Washington I called upon 
him accompanied by Sir J. Broderick. 

In order that he might fully understand your difficulty I showed him a 
copy of your telegram which he read aloud for the benefit of the head of the 
Western European Division who was also present. When he had considered 
its contents he expressed disappointment that all the explanations he had 
already given were not considered satisfactory and sufficient. We suggested 
that his speech of April 28th which has been reproduced in his latest note was 
not clear as to the situation that would be created by the contingency your 
telegram had mentioned. The difficulty, we said, was a very real one and it 
was obviously essential that the position taken up by United States govern- 
ment on the point should be fully understood before further progress could be 
made. Secretary of State then enquired what case could possibly arise that 
would cause any difficulty since if a state not party to proposed renunciation 
of war treaty should attack one of the signatories thereto surely no question 
could arise about obligations under covenant whether the State so attacking 
were a member of the League or not. On the other hand should a state 
party to renunciation of war treaty attack another party to that same treaty 
it would have violated the treaty and other States parties thereto would be 
free to act in respect to that State in any way they saw fit. 

This only left one question unclear and that would be the possibility of a 
State party to renunciation of war treaty making an aggressive attack on a 
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member of the League of Nations not a party to renunciation of war treaty. 
Secretary of State pointed out that possibilities in this case were almost non- 
existent and that he would welcome any extension of number of States which 
should be original signatories that would reduce this possibility to practically 
nothing. Furthermore he stated that more important than all was that 
covenant imposed no obligation to go to war but only conceded a right to do 
so under certain conditions, which right could very properly be given up by 
any sovereign nation irrespective of obligations contained in article 20 of the 
Covenant. Secretary of State further pointed out that Great Britain had been 
one of the most insistent on the fact that the covenant contained no obligation 
to go to war and that he did not understand her attitude with regard to her 
right. He further pointed out that the only possible solution to such a state 
of affairs would be use of the phrase ‘The signatory shall be released with 
respect to any nation which becomes involved in war’ and that you had 
specifically refused to consider any such formula? and for reasons which 
Secretary of State felt absolutely valid. He added that renunciation of war 
treaty would form a kind of re-insurance of guarantees of Locarno and 
League and that he hoped that Great Britain would sce her way to accept it. 

The morning interview terminated at this point but as it seemed to us that 
Secretary of State had not yet quite grasped the difficulty we explained points 
in detail to Mr. Marriner and secured a second appointment in the afternoon 
when we put the difficulty before him in the following shape. 

Czechoslovakia, a signatory to the Kellogg treaty and a member of the 
League of Nations makes unprovoked attack on Jugoslavia likewise a member 
of League but not a party to the Kellogg treaty. Under League covenant 
Czechoslovakia is deemed to have committed an act of war against every 
other member of League forcing any or all of the latter to apply sanctions 
provided for in article 16 of covenant including military sanctions if in the 
judgment of the offended League members circumstances called for military 
measures. 

We laid repeated stress on what you had said in your telegram regarding 
importance of military sanctions and pointed out that it was your under- 
standing that Mr. Kellogg had no desire to infringe upon covenant of League 
nor to diminish in any way the safeguards against war which that document 
contained and which in their turn reinforced and reinsured objects of the 
treaty he was now proposing. Secretary of State replied in substance that 
to agree to your interpretation would be to allow members of League of 
Nations to be a law unto themselves. His treaty would be nothing but an 
endorsement of the League covenant and would be attacked as such in the 
Senate which would probably refuse to ratify it. He earnestly hoped that 
your point would not be pressed since it related to contingencies not by any 
means likely to arise and since it would become academic when all League 
members adhered as they were likely to adhere to the renunciation of war 
treaty. He was willing, he said, to take any action that would expedite 
their adherence. Jugoslavia, Hungary, Roumania and Holland had already 

2 See No. 410. 
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intimated a desire to adhere. So had Spain and information had come to him 
yesterday to the effect that several Latin-American countries were of a like 
mind. We suggested at this point that Mr. Kellogg might like to give the 
matter some further consideration before giving a final answer. He agreed 
willingly to do so and this morning Mr. Marriner handed me a memorandum 
approved by Mr. Kellogg reaffirming the attitude he had taken up during 
interviews. Text of memorandum is given in my immediately following 
telegram. 


3 Not printed. The memorandum was, subject to minor verbal variation and to a different 
introductory phrase, the same as the final paragraph of the account by Mr. Kellogg of his 
conversation with Mr. Chilton printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States 1928, vol. i, pp. 102-3. 


No. 416 


Lord Cushendun to Sir A. Chamberlain 
No. 29 L.N.C.C. [W 6972/28/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July, 1928! 
Sir, 

In my despatch No. 26 (LNCC),? I gave some account of the proceedings 
of the Security Committee up to the evening of Saturday, June go. 

2. The Committee were then engaged on a general discussion of the German 
proposals for strengthening the means of preventing war, and considerable 
divergence of opinion had manifested itself on suggestion 2. In accordance 
with my instructions, I had indicated that in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government the re-establishment of the ‘military status quo normally existing 
in time of peace’ was not a practicable proposition, and that an attempt to 
give effect to it might even be undesirable, as the result might be to favour the 
aggressor State. On the other hand, the French Delegate declared himself 
ready to accept the suggestion, but only on condition that provision were 
made enabling the Council to assure itself of the loyal execution by both 
parties of its recommendations, which provision would logically entail the 
power of applying sanctions to a recalcitrant party. He was aware that this 
idea of supervision and sanctions would be repugnant to certain members of 
the Committee (amongst whom the Italian Delegate at once claimed a place), 
and he therefore enquired whether it might not be advisable to include 
suggestion No. 2, reinforced by a system of supervision and sanctions, in the 
draft model treaty of mutual assistance which would only be signed by States 
willing to accept such obligations. 

3. The German Delegate said that for his part he was ready to welcome 
the idea of supervision and sanctions, but he begged those who favoured it 


1 Date as on original. This despatch was evidently written after Lord Cushendun’s 
return to London after the final meetings of the session of the Committee on Arbitration and 
Security on July 4. 

2 Not printed. 
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not to press their case too hard, as it was obviously unacceptable to others and 
there could be no hope of achieving unanimity on the subject. In reply to an 
appeal from me, he regretted he had not the power to withdraw the sugges- 
tion altogether. 

4. After further exposition of the two opposite points of view, of those who 
favoured supervision and sanctions and of those who declined to accept the 
idea, the Chairman made the rather surprising proposal that the Committee 
should refer suggestion 2 to the Drafting Committee, and pass on to sugges- 
tion 3. Having formed the conception that the sole function of the Drafting 
Committee was to put in words the intentions of the Plenary Committee, and 
being unable to see how the Drafting Committee could accomplish its work 
in a case where the Plenary Committee was hopelessly divided as to its 
intention, I enquired what was to be gained in this instance by reference to 
the Drafting Committee. The replies I received were so obscure that I felt 
bound to press the point, and I fear I did so with such persistence that the 
Chairman was driven to hint the real reason—that a delicate discussion of a 
point on which members were so diametrically opposed might be more 
decently and more effectively conducted in the privacy of the smaller Com- 
mittee from which press and public were excluded. 

5. Suggestion 3 then came up for discussion, and I gave a word of 
explanation of the British re-draft, which had already been circulated to the 
Committee.3 The German, French and Italian Delegates all stated that at 
first sight they were disposed to accept the British draft. 

6. Suggestion 4 presented no difficulty. The Chairman observed that this 
raised a question that had often been discussed and had always been settled 
in the same way, 1.e. that the provisions of the Covenant governing unanimity 
should not be tampered with. Herr von Simson‘ at once withdrew the 
suggestion. 

7. The Drafting Committee thereupon set to work on the drafting of an 
instrument that might give expression to the views of the Committee, and I 
enclose copy of the draft as finally approved.’ I think that in its present form 
the draft is free from the objectionable features of the original German sug- 
gestions to which His Majesty’s Government took exception. 

8. Article 1 is now drafted so that the provisional recommendations of the 
Council ‘relate to the substance of the dispute’. This excludes the possibility 
of signatories of the treaty being bound to accept a recommendation such 
as that contemplated in the German suggestion No. 2 regarding the re- 
establishment of the military status quo normally existing in time of peace. 
This latter suggestion has now disappeared. The German suggestion No. 3 
now figures as article 3, in a form following more or less closely the alternative 
draft submitted by His Majesty’s Government. Article 4 represents the 


3 See No. 391, note 7. 

4 German Delegate to the Committee on Arbitration and Security. 

5 The enclosed text of the model treaty to strengthen the means of preventing war is not 
printed. The text is printed in Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, Series VII, pp. 123-4. 
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minimum demands of those who insisted on supervision by the Council. It 
may be that His Majesty’s Government would not be prepared to subscribe 
even to such a comparatively harmless undertaking as this, but it must be 
remembered that the document evolved from these discussions is in the nature 
of a model treaty for adoption by those who may desire to assume the obliga- 
tions contained in it. It was impossible, therefore, to argue that Governments 
who so wished should not be allowed to bind themselves to this extent. I may 
here observe that directly it was made plain that we were only discussing a 
model treaty, which His Majesty’s Government need not and probably would 
not sign, it might have been asked what right I had to criticise its terms. On 
this point I made my position clear by explaining that it was to the interest of 
every Member of the League that the League should only establish model 
treaties that were capable of the widest possible acceptance: it was no use—it 
could only be harmful to the prestige of the League—to devise treaties that 
the majority of States would ignore. 

g. It may be useful to enclose copy of the so-called ‘introductory note’® to 
this model treaty, which summarises to some extent the discussions in the 
Drafting Committee and explains the manner in which a compromise was 
effected between the conflicting views. 

10. In concluding my remarks on this model treaty I would quote the 
following words of the Chairman: “This draft is a first-reading text. Certain 
Delegations have reserved the right to revert to certain articles, and they are 
submitting this first draft to their Government[s] without feeling themselves 
bound by the fact that they have provisionally accepted it.’?7 This makes it 
plain that the text is adopted only ad referendum. It will come before the 
Assembly, when His Majesty’s Government may, if they will, state their 
considered opinion of it. I do not know whether they will feel called upon to 
indicate whether in any circumstances they would be disposed to sign a treaty 
in these terms with any other Government or Governments. 

11. The remainder of the Committee’s work calls for no very detailed 
comment. It adopted, with amendments of no vital importance, the three 
model treaties of arbitration and conciliation and the three model treaties of 
non-aggression and mutual assistance which had been drafted at the former 
session.’ To each of these two categories is attached an introductory note 
and two resolutions for the Assembly, one recommending the treaties and the 
other inviting the Council to offer its good offices to States desirous of con- 
cluding treaties in these terms.’ Further, the Committee adopted three model 
bilateral treaties of arbitration and conciliation. These are simple adaptations 
of the three model collective treaties of the same nature. 

12. It remains only to say a word on the Finnish proposal for affording 
financial assistance to States victims of aggression. In my despatch No. 26 


6 Not printed. This introductory note is printed ibid., pp. 122-3. 

7 V. ibid., p. 46, for this statement by Dr. Benes on July 4. 

8 See Volume IV, No. 296. 

9 For the proposal as first submitted by the Finnish Delegate on May 26, 1926, see 
Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series II, p. 72. See also 
ibid., pp. 128-9. 
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(LNCC) I reported that Monsieur Veverka’ had been instructed to produce 
another report on this question. I enclose copy of the report which he finally 
submitted to the Committee.!! In this, he summarises all that has been done 
up to date on this question. What it amounts to Is this: the Financial Com- 
mittee has recommended that in working out a detailed scheme they should 
be guided by certain principles which are defined under 8 heads (see annex 
to report). The joint committee of representatives of the Security Committee 
and of the Financial Committee are agreed on the first 7 of these, but could 
not agree on the eighth, which is of a political-legal nature. The Security 
Committee, suddenly faced with the report of the Joint Committee, were not 
in a position to resolve this point 8, nor to say, off-hand, whether the 7 other 
points agreed in the Joint Committee were acceptable to all the Governments 
(these 7 points involve certain questions of a political as well as of a financial 
nature). Monsieur Veverka therefore suggested, and the Committee agreed, 
‘to transmit the Joint Committee’s report to the Assembly and to communi- 
cate it to the Governments beforehand, so that they should be able to give the 
necessary instructions to their delegates to the Assembly’.!2 

13. The ways of the League are always dilatory, but in this case they seem 
to have adopted a battledore and shuttlecock system of almost bewilderingly 
rapid returns from one committee to another. The Assembly, the Council 
and the Security Committee discuss the political aspects of the scheme ad 
nauseam and then send it, through a Joint Committee to the Financial Com- 
mittee to work out the financial details. The Financial Committee promptly 
return it with a string of queries partly of a political nature. But I think this is 
inevitable and I believe it to be true that it is not worth while for the Finan- 
cial Committee to work out alternative detailed schemes until these points 
(which will after all be the main principles informing the scheme) have been 
answered, for on the nature of the answers depends the form of the ultimate 
convention. I trust, therefore, that His Majesty’s Government may be able 
to decide their attitude in regard to these points in time to make their views 
known to the next Assembly. 

I have, &c., 
CusHENDUN 


10 Czechoslovak Minister at Berne and Delegate to the Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference. 

1! Not printed; V. op. cit., Series VII, pp. ro8—-11. 

12 Cf. ibid., p. 110. 


No. 417 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 13) 
No. 511 [W 6673/28/98] 


BERLIN, july 9, 1928 
Sir, 

As instructed in your despatch No. 870 (W 6206/28/98)! of July 5 I asked 
the Secretary of State to-day whether he could tell me (a) whether the 
German Delegation to the next Assembly of the League of Nations would 
raise any new questions or make any fresh proposals: (b) what attitude they 
would adopt in regard to Disarmament and Security. 

2. He replied that their programme for the Assembly had not yet been 
decided. He did not think that they would raise any new proposals, but he 
could assure me that if, before September, they found it necessary to intro- 
duce some unexpected item into the agenda they would give you confidential 
warning in advance. Could he rely on us similarly to warn him if we intended 
to spring a surprise? I said that I would ask you, but that in any case I pre- 
sumed that, if you gave him such an assurance, it would apply only to the 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. You would not, 
I imagined, be able to assure him in advance of the intentions or programmes 
of His Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions. He understood the position. 

3. Disarmament, he said, was a different matter. He had ventured to 
warn you at Geneva that on this point the German Delegation to the 
Assembly would be obliged to adopt a firm and positive attitude.2 The 
preamble to the Military Clauses} implied a promise: this promise had been 
evaded: public opinion, as foreshadowed in Chancellor Miiller’s declaration,‘ 
would demand a very firm attitude from their Delegation. The latter would 
doubtless present a memorial to the Assembly asking them to examine why 
this question had so continuously been adjourned: asking for results. 

4. During the last weeks the German Delegation had elaborated their 
model Security Treaty. Lord Cushendun had not fully approved of their 
draft. But this draft, with others, would be brought before the Assembly. 

5. I shall endeavour to obtain more precise information as the date 
approaches. ® 

I have, &c., 
Harowpb NICOLSON 


1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

2 See No. 55. 

3 Of the Treaty of Versailles. 

4 See No. 79, note 1. 

5 Cf. No. 416, note 5. 

6 On July g Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Brussels, reported 
in Brussels despatch No. 557 that on making similar enquiries at the Belgian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs he had gathered ‘that Belgium is not closely interested in any question except 
that of security and disarmament. As to this, the Belgian view is in harmony with that of 
His Majesty’s Government.’ 
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No. 418 


Sir C. Hurst to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[A 4628/17/45] 


Very confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, July 9, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the conversations in which you instructed 
me to take part at Berlin with M. Fromageot and Dr. Gaus about the pro- 
posed Peace Pact took place on July 6th and 7th and showed no appreciable 
divergence of view between us. A note was prepared embodying the views at 
which we all arrived (Enclosure 1). It was interesting to find that each of us 
had come to the conclusion before the conversations began that it is not now 
feasible to obtain any alteration of the text of the proposed Peace Pact and 
that in each country the interest which the proposed Pact has evoked renders 
it impracticable for the Government to reject it. What is now necessary, 
therefore, is for Governments to find the interpretation of the text most 
consistent with their interests and to place that interpretation on record as 
their understanding of its terms and as the basis on which they become a 
party to it. 

2. Starting from the assumption that no modification of the text can be 
obtained, the first question was how to ensure that the acceptance of the Pact 
should not interfere with the fulfilment of the duties imposed on Members of 
the League of Nations by Article 16 of the Covenant. Reflection convinced 
us that the provision in the preamble of the draft Pact that signatory Powers 
which should hereafter seek to promote their national interests by resort to 
war should be denied the benefits of the treaty was not adequate to safeguard 
the obligation of the Members of the League under Article 16. We do not 
feel that this provision can mean that a signatory which goes to war with any 
state, whether a party or not to the Pact, is to lose the benefit of the treaty, 
and unless it bears this meaning the statement in the preamble is not sufficient 
to protect Members of the League as regards Article 16. The only way to 
reconcile the Peace Pact with Article 16 of the Covenant is to maintain that 
Article 1 of the Pact does not preclude action which is taken under Article 16 
of the Covenant against a Member of the League which has resorted to war 
in violation of its terms. 

3. The phrase used in Article 1 is that the signatories ‘renounce it (war or 
recourse to war) as an instrument of national policy’. The meaning of this 
phrase is not easy to define and perhaps it may be well to avoid any attempt 
at definition, but the idea seems to be to prevent one state forcing upon 
another a policy by letting it be understood that in the absence of acquies- 
cence war may ensue; in short that one state is not to get its own way by 
bullying. As the common note (Enclosure 1) says, it is ‘la guerre entamée 
pour favoriser ses propres intéréts nationaux’ that is renounced. If this is the 
meaning of the phrase, it would not exclude participation by one state in a 
general movement for enforcing peace. 
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4. It is a misfortune that Mr. Kellogg in the passage in his speech of April 
28th seems to have appreciated so little the nature of the obligations accepted 
by Members of the League, as it makes it difficult to pass over in silence the 
extract which is quoted in the American note of June 23rd. The fact that the 
Covenant only authorises war in certain circumstances and does not positively 
require it is not sufficient to reconcile it with the proposed Peace Pact. 
Furthermore, the liberty which Members of the League enjoy under Article 
15 (6), (7) and (8) to resort to war individually in certain cases may well be 
restricted considerably by the Peace Pact, even if Article 16 is unaffected, as 
the object with which under Article 15 (6), (7) or (8) war were resorted to 
might be ‘pour favoriser ses propres intéréts nationaux’, and if so, it would 
not be permissible under the new Peace Pact. 

5. The interpretation of the phrase ‘renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy’ given in paragraph 3 has an important bearing on the position 
of Great Britain and Italy as the guaranteeing Powers under the Treaty of 
Locarno. A case where the Locarno guarantees come into play because there 
has been a resort to war by one of the Powers primarily concerned presents no 
difficulty; in that case the provision in the preamble is sufficient to release the 
parties from their obligations to the Power which has broken the Pact. The 
Locarno guarantees may, however, come into play where a resort to war has 
not actually been consummated, and if the provision in the preamble were 
strictly interpreted it would not cover a case where Great Britain was forced 
to move because Germany was committing a flagrant violation of Articles 
42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles by the massing of troops in the Rhine- 
land. The distinction may not be of great importance, but the case cannot 
be put higher than this. Great Britain is only forced to move under Article 
4(3) of Locarno if she is convinced that Germany’s action constitutes an 
unprovoked act of aggression, and if it constitutes an unprovoked act of 
aggression, it must be the prelude to an act of war, and a case where war was 
about to be used as an instrument of national policy. There is a gap, even if 
it be a slight one, between such action on the part of Germany and an actual 
recourse to war. The interpretation of Article 1 of the Peace Pact given in 
paragraph 3 above is, therefore, helpful to Great Britain and Italy as the 
guaranteeing Powers under the Treaty of Locarno. To France and Belgium 
it is of less importance, as the flagrant violation of the demilitarized zone 
would be aimed at them, and action would in their case be legitimate as a 
measure of self-defence. 

6. As regards the maintenance of the special position which Great Britain 
has been obliged to assume in certain areas, notably Egypt, I ascertained that 
M. Fromageot and Dr. Gaus considered that objection neither could nor 
would be taken by their Governments if His Majesty’s Government intimated 
that they do not regard the terms of the Peace Pact as excluding their right 
to maintain and enforce the policy which they have declared in regard to 
such areas. 

7. The only other point on which your note of May rgth laid stress was 
that it must be made clear that if one party to the Pact violated its terms, 
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the other parties were liberated from its observance towards that state. 
This point is sufficiently safeguarded by the clause now introduced into the 
preamble that any party which shall hereafter seek to promote its national 
interests by resort to war shall be denied the benefits furnished by the treaty. 

8. The conclusion is that the points on which stress was laid in the note of 
May 19th are adequately covered, and His Majesty’s Government may safely 
accept the draft text as now proposed by the United States Government. 

g. The obligations of Members of the League under the Covenant (parti- 
cularly Article 16) and of the parties to the Locarno Treaties being safe- 
guarded, M. Fromageot, Dr. Gaus and I agreed that there is no need for the 
special protocols which the French Government proposed should be signed 
by the parties to these instruments simultaneously with the signature of the 
Peace Pact. 

10. The note which was prepared at the end of our conversations at Berlin 
(Enclosure 1) was intended to indicate the line with which we felt that the 
replies made by the various Governments must not be inconsistent. It was 
not intended to be the outline of the answer to be made by the three Govern- 
ments. These replies must necessarily differ considerably from each other. 
It is, however, important that the understandings on which each Govern- 
ment accepts the proposed Peace Pact should be set out in its reply in order 
that they may be known to all the Governments concerned. The phraseology 
of the Peace Pact is so vague that unless the position is clarified in the replies 
sent by each Government to the United States, each Government may be 
putting different interpretations on the text and great confusion may arise. 
Furthermore, each of the replies to the United States should be communi- 
cated to each of the other Governments which is invited to be a party to the 
Pact, as the understandings set out in these notes constitute the conditions in 
which the contract is concluded, not only with the United States, but with 
each of the other parties to the Pact. 

11. The German Cabinet have the answer to be made by the German 
Government to the United States proposal under consideration today, and 
tomorrow the subject is coming before the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Reichstag. Whether these bodies will have before them the actual text of 
the German reply or not, the lines which it is to follow will be settled, and the 
note itself is likcly to be dispatched before the end of this week. The answer 
is likely to be quite short in view of the fact that the previous German note 
indicated satisfaction with the original terms proposed by the American 
Government, and the changes which have been made do not modify the 
situation so far as the German Government is concerned. The French and 
British answers must necessarily be somewhat longer, but I imagine that the 
French Government will also now try and get in its reply to the American 
Government without delay. I warned my colleagues at Berlin that the British 
answer would take longer by reason of the necessity of consulting the 
Dominion Governments. 

12. If M. Fromageot gets into touch with M. Pilotti as he has been in- 
structed to do, I told him that in my opinion it would be desirable that he 
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should give M. Pilotti information as to the conversations at Berlin and 
should also give him a copy of the common note (Enclosure 1). It is a ques- 
tion whether it would not be wise to impart the same information to Mr. 
Saburi! at the Japanese Embassy in London. 

13. Great assistance was rendered to me throughout my visit to Berlin by 
the excellent arrangements which had been made for me by the British 
Embassy there and by the ready help which both Mr. Nicolson and Mr. 
Yencken? gave me in every way. 

I have, &c., 
Cecit J. B. Hurst 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 418 


Note au sujet du Projet de Traité Kellogg 


D’aprés tous les renseignements recus de part et d’autre, il serait vain 
aujourd’hui de proposer au Gouvern[e]ment des Etats-Unis des modifica- 
tions au dernier projet de Traité joint a la lettre de M. Kellogg du 23 Juin 
1928. Le préambule et les articles n’en peuvent étre qu’acceptés ou rejetés, 
dans leur rédaction actuelle. 

Le Projet étant accepté dans son principe par tous les Gouvernements 
consultés, il ne saurait donc étre question que de rechercher si, en présence 
du document tel qu’il est présenté et expliqué dans la lettre d’envoi, des 
précisions ou des réserves sont nécessaires pour en fixer la portée et l’inter- 
pretation. 

A cet égard on peut faire les observations suivantes. 

D’aprés le préamuble [sic], Pintention des Contractants, expressément 
déclarée, est qu’un contrevenant ne peut se prévaloir du Traité vis-a-vis de 
ses co-contractants qui sont libres d’agir contre lul. 

Il est clair, par conséquent, que l’application de l’article 16 du Pacte de 
la Société des Nations ne rencontre aucune entrave a l’égard d’un signataire 
du Traité Kellogg recourant a la guerre contre un autre signataire. 

Par ailleurs, si un signataire recourt a la guerre contre un non-signataire, 
une action des autres co-contractants ne sera pas davantage entravée, mais 
pour d’autres raisons: en effet, ce a quoi il est renoncé, d’aprés le préambule et 
d’aprés l’article rer, c’est 4 la guerre comme instrument de politique nationale, 
c’est 4 la guerre entamée pour favoriser ses propres intéréts nationaux. Or, 
une intervention en vertu de l’article 16 du Pacte de la Société des Nations 
n’a pas ce caractére; elle est dirigée contre une Puissance venant troubler 
l’état de paix, elle a lieu dans!’intérét général et non dans un intérét individuel. 

Aussi bien, si le Traité Kellogg en interdisant un recours a la guerre entre 
signataires, empécherait une action, licite d’aprés l’article 15, alinéas 6, 7, 
et 8 du Pacte de la Société des Nations — on remarquera que cette action ne 
se trouverait interdite que si elle intervient dans une intention égoiste, et 
qu’elle ne serait pas entravée si elle intervient comme acte de défense légitime. 


1 Japanese Chargé d’Affaires in London. 
2 Second Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Berlin. 
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Plus les contractants, Parties au Traité Kellogg, seront nombreux, moins 
il y aura de chances qu’une guerre puisse avoir lieu, sans que, ce Traité se 
trouvant rompu vis-a-vis du contrevenant, chacun reprenne a l’égard de 
celui-ci sa liberté d’agir. 

L’invitation adressée par les Etats-Unis aux Puissances signataires des 
Actes conclus a Locarno et la liberté d’accession pleinement donnée aux 
autres Puissances apparaissent comme de nature a apaiser les appréhensions 
qui, au début, avaient pu étre manifestées. 

En ce qui concerne spécialement les articles 42-43 du Traité de Versailles 
et les articles 2 et 4 du Traité rhénan de Locarno, les obligations de ce dernier 
Traité entrent en jeu, sil y a une violation flagrante par l’Allemagne des-dits 
articles 42 et 43 lorsque cette violation constitue un acte non provoqué 
d’agression par suite soit du franchissement de la frontiére, soit de ouverture 
des hostilités ou du rassemblement de forces armées dans la zone démilitarisée. 
Dans les deux premiers cas, il y a recours a la guerre, les Parties sont libérées 
de leurs obligations du Traité Kellogg; il n’y a pas de difficultés. Dans le 
troisiéme cas, si le rassemblement de troupes constitue un acte non-provoqué 
d’agression, il ne peut étre que le premier acte d’une [sc] recours a la guerre 
et un cas de recours a la guerre comme instrument de politique nationale. 
L’Allemagne se serait engagée dans une violation du Traité Kellogg et 
libérerait de ce seul fait les signataires de leurs engagements 4 son égard. 
Aussi bien, l’intervention des Puissances garantes n’aurait pas un but per- 
sonnel, action interdite par l’article rer du Traité Kellogg. 

En résumé, le projet des Etats-Unis doit s’entendre ainsi: 1° liberté d’action 
contre tout contrevenant; 2° droit absolu de défense légitime; 3° intérét 
égoiste et personnel de la guerre a laquelle s’applique la renonciation. 

Il importe de bien marquer que c’est dans ces conditions et avec cette 
interprétation que le traité sera conclu. C’est ce qui résulte d’ailleurs, en ce 
qui concerne les Etats-Unis, de la lettre d’envo1 américaine du 23 Juin. 

En ce qui concerne les autres Gouvernements intéressés, le procédé parais- 
sant s’adapter le plus facilement a leur position respective, et n’entrainer 
aucun dissentissement [sc] avec les Etats-Unis, consisterait 4 employer la 
méthode ameéricaine elle-méme. La lettre du 23 Juin appelle une réponse. 
Cette réponse prendrait acte des observations américaines et de l’inter- 
prétation ainsi donnée par les Etats-Unis au Traité a conclure; elle mar- 
querait que c’est dans le méme état d’esprit et avec les mémes intentions 
que le Traité sera signe. 

Une copie des réponses ainsi adressées au Gouvernement des Etats-Unis 
devrait étre envoyée officiellement 4 chacun des Gouvernements invités 4 
signer le Traité Kellogg. 
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No. 419 


Memorandum on a conversation held in Paris on 11 July 1928 between the 
French Chief of the Naval Staff and Vice-Admiral Kelly 


[W 6733/28/98 | 
Copy 


The position of the French Naval Representative at Geneva with regard 
to the propositions put forward by him at Geneva at the commencement of 
June was first made perfectly clear, and he may now be considered as 
exonerated. 

Admiral Violette, the Chief of the Naval Staff, as an old friend of 20 years 
standing, was most helpful throughout the meeting, 

The Council of National Defence is now to meet on Friday, 13 July, 
instead of Thursday, and the Ministry of Marine are prepared to support 
before the Council the proposal that Naval Armaments should be limited 
as follows: 

A, Capital ships, 

Aircraft Carriers, 

Surface Vessels below 10,000 tons carrying guns of a greater calibre 
than 6-ins, 

Ocean-going Submarines, 1.e. submarines of over 600 tons; the exact 
figure to be open to discussion. 


Other vessels not specified, to be declared or not as may be agreed, but 
not to be subject to limitation. 
The Franco-American-Japanese agreement? was then discussed. It pro- 
vides for limitation by— 
B. Capital ships, 
Aircraft Carriers, 
Surface Vessels below 10,000 tons, 
Submarines. 


The transfer of tonnage from one category to another to be limited to a 
percentage to be discussed. 

The French were asked if they would agree to the inclusion of another 
class, namely surface vessels between 10,000 and 8,000 tons. Admiral Violette 
stated that he did not consider that they would object to this extension of the 
proposal, but put forward his own suggestion that it would be preferable to 
use the calibre of guns instead of tonnage as the classification, and that the 
class should be surface vessels below 10,000 tons carrying guns between 6-ins. 
and 8-ins. 

This proposal we know would be unacceptable to the Americans, but it is 
difficult to repress amused surprise at seeing all the old British proposals, 
flatly rejected by the French for years, now put forward by their Chief of 
Naval Staff. 


1 A copy of this undated memorandum was sent to Lord Cushendun by Vice-Admiral 
Fisher on July 12. 2 See Nos. 398 and 400. 
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It is probable that proposal ‘A’ will be the only one discussed by the 
Council of National Defence on Friday. 

The French are firmly of opinion that, when agreement has been reached 
between France and Great Britain, America must be brought into the dis- 
cussion, and it seems unlikely that they would at present approve of a Franco- 
British agreement being put forward at Geneva without previous indication 
of the possibility of American agreement. 

The French are unlikely to accept that proposal ‘A’, if approved by the 
Council of National Defence, should be put foward as a French proposal, 
because they consider it would be receding too much from their existing 
proposal. They consider that an alternative method could be arranged. 

The French seem disinclined to take the initiative with America over any 
of these proposals. 

There appears to be no doubt that the Council of National Defence will 
meet with an earnest desire to come to some satisfactory agreement with 
Great Britain. 


A. H. Ketiy 
No. 420 
Letter from Mr. Fletcher (New York) to Sir A. Willert# 
[A 5109/1/45] 


NEW YORK, July 11, 1928 

Dear Willert: 

1. I confirm my cable of the 9th July? reporting on the press in continua- 
tion of my letter to Craigie on the subject of the Kellogg treaty.3 

2. The lack of interest displayed by the American press will not surprise 
anyone so familiar as you are with conditions over here. The chief value of 
the press in a negotiation of this kind is as the mouthpiece of any opposition 
which might be otherwise unheard. With the press indifferent and with no 
organized opposition on the horizon in the Senate, it seems quite a safe 
gamble that the Administration will put the treaty through. Under the 
circumstances, the indifference of the press has perhaps been positively 
beneficial to the treaty’s chances. 

g. There is no doubt at all that it would have been the height of folly for us 
to reject the treaty, for while its failure would probably not disturb anybody 


1 Mr. Fletcher was Acting Director, and from August 1 Joint Director, of the British 
Library of Information at New York; Sir A. Willert was head of the News Department of 
the Foreign Office. 

2 Not printed. 

3 This letter of July 6, not printed, reported that there had been little new editorial 
comment since June 29, when, in a letter to Mr. Craigie, Mr. Fletcher had commented that 
American press interest in Mr. Kellogg’s proposal was slight, but had concluded that the 
press was ‘well disposed to the Kellogg treaty as it stands, especially in the Middle West 
and West’. 
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here seriously, if that failure could be placed at our door it would undoubtedly 
be capitalized by the big navy group against us and perhaps even by the 
Democrats for their own purposes. 

4. But while it is all to the good that we should accept Mr. Kellogg’s offer 
simply and speedily, I think it would be a mistake if we should place too high 
a value upon it. From this side of the Atlantic the treaty strikes one as being 
at best a governor in the mechanical sense, which should make it more diffi- 
cult for the machinery to race when the engineer loses his head or the machine 
temporarily loses its load. Perhaps even at that I am putting too high a value 
upon it. As the Portland Oregonian rightly points out in the attached leading 
article? (June 26), the treaty will be something more than a pious gesture 
only if it should become an effective principle like the Monroe Doctrine, 
perhaps, as the editorial in question envisages, through the use of the dollar 
as the universal sanction. It might thus become the means of satisfying the 
aspirations of these people to prevent war without pledging themselves to 
specific responsibilities in advance. 

5. Regarding the negotiations themselves simply from the angle of tech- 
nique, how wise we have been in not gulping the treaty down!, or, as I 
imagine Mr. Lloyd George would have done, signing it with loud Hosannas 
for the return of the prodigal son. The flattering caution with which we have 
handled it will be a convincing testimonial to its American nationality. 

Yours ever, 
ANnGus FLETCHER 


No. 421 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received July 12, 5.45 p.m.) 
No. 103 Telegraphic [A 4770/1/45] 


Private ROME, July 12, 1928, 3.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 47 to Paris.! 

Renunciation of war treaty. 

In view of well-known susceptibility of Italian Government and of Musso- 
lini in particular as regards any idea of Italy being left out in the cold in such 
consultations I am rather apprehensive as to what effect of publicity might 
be here.? 

Perhaps you would consider whether there is anything I can do here or you 
can do with the Italian Ambassador in London to mitigate such an effect. 


t Not printed. This telegram of July 7, also addressed to Berlin as No. 40, set out the line 
which would be taken by the News Department of the Foreign Office in the regrettable 
event of news of the legal advisers’ meeting at Berlin becoming public. 

2 Mr. Chilton reported in Washington telegram No. 205 of July 13 that the Italian 
Ambassador had that day stated in conversation that his Government could not understand 
why they had not been invited to participate in the legal advisers’ meeting. 
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No. 422 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 109 Telegraphic [A 4770]/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 13, 1928, 9 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 103! (of July 12th: Peace Pact). 

The Berlin conversations, which were arranged in a great hurry, would 
have been held at Geneva had Dr. Gaus and Monsieur Pilotti been there. 
The former was, however, prevented from leaving Berlin, while the Italian 
delegation to the Security Commission were not, so far as was known, in close 
touch with the political work of the Italian government, nor had any of the 
delegation worked previously with Sir C. Hurst or Monsieur Fromageot. In 
the circumstances it was not possible to arrange for the participation of 
Monsieur Pilotti. 

Monsieur Fromageot was instructed to explain the situation to him and to 
furnish him with information on the Berlin conversations and a copy of the 
memorandum prepared by the three jurists. 

While the conversations were in progress, Sir V. Wellesley informed the 
Italian Ambassador of what was taking place and on July rath: His Excel- 
lency was further informed that the conversations had resulted in complete 
agreement among the legal experts as to the interpretation to be put on the 
draft United States treaty. 


1 No. 421. 


No. 423 


Memorandum by Sir A. Chamberlain 
[4 4795/11/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, july 13, 1928 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War 


I have now received (very confidentially under cover of a letter! from M. 
Fromageot to Sir Cecil Hurst) the actual terms in which the French Govern- 
ment propose to reply to the United States. 

In Sir Cecil Hurst’s report? on the meeting of Jurists it was stated—‘it is, 
however, important that the understandings on which each government 
accepts the proposed peace pact should be set out in its reply in order that 


1 Not printed. M. Fromageot’s letter of July 12 explained that the bases of the enclosed 
French draft reply to the American note of June 23 were those agreed at Berlin. The draft 
reply was almost identical with the final text of July 14 printed in Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Pacte général de renonciation a la guerre comme instrument de politique nationale (Paris, 
1928), as item No. 22 (translation in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 
1928, vol. i, pp. 107-8). 

2 No. 418. 
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they may be known to all the governments concerned’. In the draft approved 
by the Cabinet3 we have discharged this task literally and have devoted three 
paragraphs to explaining why we consider that there is no inconsistency 
between the American proposal and Article 16 of the Covenant. On the 
other hand the German reply‘ treats the point so obscurely that, as I pointed 
out to the Cabinet, no one, and least of all Mr. Kellogg, is likely to perceive 
that it is there. 

The French reply is not quite so disingenuous, but it skates very lightly 
over the thin ice. It deals with the point in two short sentences. The first 
sentence (in § 3) states that ‘it results’ from the new preamble that ‘the 
signatory Power which may henceforth seek, by a personal recourse to war, 
to promote its own national interests, will find itself deprived of the benefits 
of the treaty’. This wording is taken from the text of the preamble with the 
exception of the words which I have underlined. The second sentence 
occurs later where the draft note states that ‘none of the provisions of the new 
treaty conflicts with the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations.’ 

It is by the deft insertion of the two words underlined—‘personal’ and 
‘own’—that the French Government consider that they have given sufficient 
expression to the ‘Gaus’ interpretation, 1.e., have safeguarded the case where 
a League signatory attacks a League non-signatory. These words may well 
escape general notice. Mr. Kellogg will certainly refrain from challenging 
them unless he is obliged to do so. 

In view of the character of the French reply I am clearly of opinion that it 
would be a mistake for us to enter into an elaborate argument on a subject 
which the other Powers have treated so lightly. —To do so would make it 
appear that we were far harder to please than the Germans or even the French 
and were creating difficulties which those Powers had not raised. We should 
concentrate upon ourselves the whole force of whatever criticism there may 
be and the proposed Treaty might be wrecked upon our note. 

In these circumstances I advise that our draft should be amended in the 
form shown on the print which I now circulate afresh.6 Sir Cecil Hurst is 
satisfied that this is sufficient and, if sufficient, it is clearly wise. 

If my colleagues accept this view immediate notification of the proposed 
changes should be made to the Dominions for time presses. I should be 
grateful, therefore, if those of my colleagues who agrce to the alterations 
would telegraph the single word ‘Yes’ to me at the Foreign Office. If any of 
them think that the matter should be further discussed I would ask them to 
telegraph ‘Wait’ and in that case I would request the Prime Minister to 
summon the Cabinet on Monday’ morning. 


A.C, 


3 The draft reply to the American note of June 23 approved on July 12 is not printed. 

4 This note of July 11 is printed op. cit., vol. i, pp. 106-7. 

5 Here printed in italics. 

6 This revised version of the draft reply approved on July 12 was the same as the final 
text of July 18 printed as item No. 2 in Cmd. 3153 of 1928. 

7 July 16, 1928. 
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No. 424 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Chilton (Washington) 
No. 1015 [A 4929/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, july 18, 1928 
Sir, 

I to-day handed to the United States Chargé d’Affaires the reply' of His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain to Mr. Kellogg’s note of the 23rd June. 

In inviting Mr. Atherton to read the reply, I repeated that His Majesty’s 
Government had from the first not merely welcomed most cordially Mr. 
Kellogg’s proposal and earnestly desired to bring it to a successful conclusion, 
but had sought to achieve that result on the lines most acceptable to the 
Government of the United States. I trusted that this result had been achieved 
in the reply which I had just handed to him. 

Mr. Atherton, after reading the note, said that it appeared to him entirely 
satisfactory. 

I then handed to him separate replies on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa and India,? which he also read in my presence and 
with which he expressed equal satisfaction. 

A brief conversation followed, in the course of which I said that I welcomed 
the proposal, which, though it arose out of a French initiative, came to us in 
a wider form from Mr. Kellogg, in the first place because I was always glad 
of an opportunity of co-operating with the Government of the United States, 
and in the second place because I rejoiced at this sign that the United States 
were taking a renewed interest in the peace of the world. It seemed to me 
impossible to measure exactly what its consequences might be, for they must 
depend upon the development of public opinion in America and the impor- 
tance which Americans attributed to their own treaty. I took it as axiomatic 
that no United States Government would undertake in advance obligations 
to act in a particular way in some future contingency, nor was it in the least 
necessary that they should do so. The value of the proposed treaty was not 
dependent upon such engagements, but would be determined by the view 
which the world took of the probable action of America if the treaty were 
broken. If, for instance, they inferred from the trend of American opinion or 
from the utterances of responsible American leaders that, in case of a breach 
of the treaty by some State, the Government of the United States would con- 
fine themselves to saying that it was indeed very wrong, and that the party 
in default lost the benefits of the treaty, the treaty itself would be ‘a gesture’ 
and nothing more. If, on the other hand, American opinion developed in 
such a way that the world thought it probable—still more if the world thought 


1 See No. 423, note 6. 
2 These notes are printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 
1928, vol. i, pp. 114-17. V. ibid., pp. 111-12, for an account by Mr. Atherton of the 


present conversation. 
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it certain —that the United States Government would not only give no help 
to the treaty-breaker, but would prevent the citizens of the United States 
from giving it aid or comfort, then indeed the new treaty would be a formid- 
able guarantee for the maintenance of peace. 
Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 425 


Mr. Henderson (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fuly 25) 
No. 1257 [W 6987/28/98]* 


PARIS, July 23, 1928 

His Majesty’s representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit here- 

with copy of a note from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, dated the 20th 
July, respecting the hmitation of naval armaments.! 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 425 
Note from the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs to the British Embassy (Paris) 


PARIS, /e 20 juillet 1928 


Par sa note du 28 juin dernier,? le Marquis de Crewe a bien voulu faire 
connaitre a M. Briand sur quelles bases son Gouvernement, soucieux de 
rendre possible, entre la France et l’Angleterre, une entente propre 4 assurer 
le succes des travaux de la Commission préparatoire de la Conférence du 
Désarmement, était disposé a envisager la limitation des armements navals, 
ajoutant que, si le Gouvernement de la République se ralliait 4 ces vues, le 
Gouvernement britannique, de son cété, renoncerait a son opposition a la 
thése francaise dans la question des ‘réserves instruites.’ 

Le Gouvernement de la République, convaincu comme le Gouvernement 
britannique que, en l’absence d’un accord entre les deux pays, il serait vain 
d’espércr le succés des travaux de la commission préparatoire et, par consé- 
quent, de réaliser une limitation générale des armements, a examiné dans 
lesprit la [le] plus sympathique la proposition que l’Ambassade d’Angleterre a 
bien voulu lui adresser. 

Il eit certainement préféré que le Gouvernement britannique, tenant 
compte des vues déja exprimées officiellement ou officieusement par les 
Etats-Unis et le Japon, jugeat possible de se rallier au projet transactionnel 
présenté par la délégation francaise au mois de mars 1927,3 et il demeure 
convaincu que, si, malgré son attente, des difficultés subsistaient, l’étude de 
ce projet fournirait éventuellement des moyens pour les résoudre. 


1 This despatch and its enclosure are printed as item No. 18 in Cmd. 3211 of 1928. 
2 See No. 406, note 4. 3 Cf. No. 384, note 3. 
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Toutefois, prenant acte des déclarations contenues dans la note britannique, 
appréciant Veffort de conciliation dont ces déclarations témoignent, et 
soucieux de son coté d’apporter dans cette affaire la méme volonté d’accord, 
le Gouvernement francais, aprés mir examen, a décidé de se rallier au 
principe des propositions contenues dans la note du 28 juin. 

Cependant, il lui apparait que, pour pouvoir étre utilement soumises a 
lagrément des autres Puissances navales intéressées en vue de la future 
réunion de la commission préparatoire et pour sauvegarder pleinement les 
intéréts dont il a la charge, ces propositions devraient étre précisées quant a 
leurs modalités d’application. 

C’est dans cette intention que le Chef d’Etat-Major général de la Marine 
a interrogé récemment le Vice-Amiral Kelly, de passage a Paris, sur les 
conditions dans lesquelles l’Amirauté britannique envisageait la mise en 
pratique de la méthode de limitation proposée.+ Le Vice-Amiral Violette a 
demandé, en particulier, si le Gouvernement britannique, suivant une 
méthode déja préconisée par ses représentants, envisageait, pour la limitation 
des batiments sous-marins, la fixation d’un tonnage maximum égal pour 
toutes les grandes Puissances navales, un tel systéme devant avoir éventuelle- 
ment l’avantage d’éviter des discussions souvent délicates touchant la déter- 
mination des besoins et de l’importance relative des marines. 

Il a demandé également si la méme méthode pourrait étre appliquée aux 
croiseurs dont la limitation est prévue par la note du 28 juin, étant, d’ailleurs, 
entendu qu’au-dessous du tonnage maximum théoriquement autorisé, il y 
aurait lieu, pour la Conférence du Désarmement, d’enregistrer les chiffres 
de limitation que, en pratique, les hautes parties contractantes prendraient 
l’engagement de ne pas dépasser pendant la durée de la convention 4a inter- 
venir. Une telle procédure aurait en effet l’avantage de ne pas engager, sur 
importance relative théorique de certaines marines, des débats dont les 
conséquences politiques pourraient devenir délicates. 

Enfin, le Vice-Amiral Violette a demandé si, suivant une proposition 
souvent faite par l’Amirauté britannique, les sous-marins ne pourraient pas 
étre divisés en deux classes, les sous-marins cotiers étant, ainsi que la délé- 
gation japonaise l’a suggéré pendant la Conférence navale a trois, exempts 
de toute limitation en raison de leur rdle strictement défensif. 

Le Gouvernement frangais a le ferme espoir que le Gouvernement britan- 
nique ne verra pas de difficultés 4 compl¢ter dans ce sens ses propositions; 
lui-méme pourrait ainsi les accepter dans leur ensemble, et cela permettrait 
d’éviter a Genéve des débats pénibles, plus propres 4 augmenter la défiance 
entre les Puissances qu’a créer l’atmosphére de confiance mutuelle nécessaire 
a la limitation générale des armements. 

Il n’a, d’ailleurs, certainement pas échappé au Gouvernement britannique 
que l’accord si vivement souhaité de part et d’autre ne pourra produire ses 
heureux effets qui si, notamment, le Gouvernement améericain accepte de s’y 
rallier. M. Briand souhaiterait donc savoir si le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté 
estimera opportun de faire a cet égard a Washington les démarches 

4 Cf. No. 419. 
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nécessaires. De son coté, le Gouvernement de la République ne manquerait 
pas d’exposer les raisons pour lesquelles, soucieux d’aboutir, il n’a pas cru 
devoir insister pour l’adoption de la proposition transactionnelle qu’il avait 
présentée en 1927. Ila, d’ailleurs, le ferme espoir que l’action concertée de la 
France et de l’Angleterre permettra d’obtenir l’adhésion des Puissances 
navales intéressées. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, d’ailleurs, et méme si cet espoir devait étre décu, il n’en 
subsisterait pas moins pour les deux Gouvernements |’impérieux devoir de se 
concerter, soit afin d’assurer par d’autres voies le succés des travaux en cours, 
soit afin d’adopter une politique commune qui leur permettrait de faire face 
aux difficultés qu’un échec de ces travaux ne manquerait pas de susciter. 


No. 426 


Mr. Chilton (Beverly Farms, Mass.) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Receved August 8) 


No. 1633 [A 5452/1/45] 


BEVERLY FARMS, MASS., July 25, 1928 
Sir: 

The British Library of Information have already furnished exhaustive 
reports in their letters to Mr. Craigie on the Press comments on the Multi- 
lateral Treaty for the renunciation of War.' I therefore do not propose to 
deal here with the newspaper opinions in detail. There are, however, one or 
two questions which have lately been given considerable prominence. 

2. Virstly it has been stated in certain papers and by certain individuals 
that the signature of the treaty means a more active part for the United States 
in European affairs, in fact it has been hinted that it is bringing the United 
States dangerously close to the League of Nations. 

3. These allegations called forth a denial from Mr. Kellogg on the aist 
instant of the allegation that the United States would be called upon to inter- 
vene more closely in European affairs than they have heretofore done. Mr. 
Kellogg was quoted as saying that the treaty ‘leaves America free’. The 
‘New York World’ draws attention to the fact that the ‘Chicago Tribune’ is 
exhorting the Senatorial Old Guard to defeat ratification, because entrance 
into the League is the next step, and that it is declaring that ‘what Wilsonian 


Democracy was unable to accomplish Coolidge Republicanism is about to 
do.’ 


1 Cf. No. 420. In a letter of July 23 to Mr. R. I. Campbell, First Secretary in H.M. 
Embassy, who was at Beverly Farms (copy sent to Sir A. Willert on July 26), Mr. Fletcher 
had expressed generally similar views to those in the present despatch and had commented 
in particular: ‘So far as this country is concerned, the treaty is a pure gamble, but as the 
United States is the most likely source of danger during the next generation or two, it is a 
speculation in which we have a good deal to gain and little to lose.’ 
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4. The ‘World’ thinks that Mr. Kellogg should frankly admit, instead of 
attempting to deny, that his treaty and the notes to the various Powers 
addressed in connection therewith constitute a long step away from the partial 
isolation of the United States. 

5. [he ‘New York Times’ says that the reason for Mr. Kellogg’s warning 
note is not obscure. Republican sensibilities are still enflamed at the mention 
of President Wilson or the League of Nations. The question of ratification 
is by no means sure, in the opinion of various newspapers. 

6. In the course of conversation when I was in Washington recently, the 
Secretary of State expressed confidence in being able to get his treaty, as it 
now stands, through the Senate. He had had satisfactory conversations with 
Mr. Borah and other Senate leaders, both Republican and Democrat, and 
felt assured of their support, but if the bogey of ‘entanglements’ and ‘League 
of Nations’ gains ground the leaders may of course have some difficulty with 
their following. It is true, however, that both the Republican and Democratic 
party platforms endorse the renunciation of war and it looks as though the 
treaty will go through the Senate somehow. Still, the storm signals are up 
and Mr. Kellogg has therefore thought it necessary to give an assurance that 
the new treaty involves the United States in European affairs no further than 
do ordinary arbitration treaties. 

7. Another question to be considered in connection with the treaty is that 
of the naval programme. It is argued by those opposed to its ratification by 
the Senate, such as the “New York Herald Tribune’ and the ‘Chicago 
Tribune’, that the treaty gives the pacifist too much ammunition. There is 
a certain nervousness perceptible amongst Big Navyites. At the same time 
they seem also to be using it as an excuse for bringing up the naval question 
again and starting their propaganda in favour of the naval construction bill, 
and even, so it has been rumoured, a further bill providing for further 
construction. 

8. Sir William Joynson-Hicks comes in for a certain amount of criticism 
on account of his statement to the effect that while the United States were 
offering this pledge of international peace they were increasing their N avy.2 
The ‘Chicago Tribune’ is particularly sarcastic on the subject. 

g. Mr. Marriner, Chief of the Western European Division of the State 
Department, was kind enough to telephone to me from Washington the day 
after your reply to Mr. Kellogg’s note was received at the State Department 
to say that the Secretary of State was happy about the terms of your note. He 
had been a little uneasy at the delay of His Majesty’s Government in replying 
but realised that you must be waiting to hear from the Dominions. I under- 
stand that while he is most anxious for all the Powers to adhere to the treaty 
he does not wish to increase further the number of original signatories and 
thereby possibly cause further delay. 

10. Mr. Kellogg, as I have already reported, is prepared to leave for Paris 
sometime in August and Mr. Coolidge favours Paris as the proper place for 

2 For a report of this speech at Evesham on July 14 by the Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs see The Times, July 16, 1928, p. 16. 
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the signature of the treaty, and has even talked of a ‘conference’ of all the 
Powers there on the occasion of the signature, by which I presume he means, 
a meeting of as many of the Foreign Ministers as are able to be present.3 

11. Several of the principal papers favour the idea that Russia should 
adhere to the treaty on the grounds that that country might become the chief 
storm centre of the world. 

12. An article by Jules Sauerwein, foreign editor of the ‘Nation’, is quoted 
in the ‘New York Times’ and noticed by other papers, particularly Hearst’s 
‘New York American’. M. Sauerwein says that by this treaty ‘the United 
States Government becomes the moral guardian of the status quo created 
by the Versailles Peace Treaty and subsequent treaties’. 

13. The ‘American’ points out that ‘this is precisely the obligation they 
wanted to put upon us when they tried to get us into the League of Nations. 
It is the obligation which the Senate, the people and both political parties 
have definitely and finally rejected.’ 

14. It is obvious that if the European Powers wish to see the treaty ratified 
by the United States Senate statements such as this must not appear in the 
European Press. They are most likely seriously to imperil the ratification of 
the treaty, (see Sir E. Howard’s despatch No. 10424 of May 17th and my 
despatch No. 15804 of July 13th). 

I have, &c., 
H. G. CHILton 


3 Mr. Chilton reported in his telegram No. 218 of July 28 that Mr. Kellogg had 
announced to the press that he had received an invitation from the French Government to 
proccced to Paris for signature of the treaty. ‘He informed the press in an emphatic manner 
that while in Europe he would not discuss war debts or any purely European problems.’ A 
French invitation to Sir A. Chamberlain and representatives of the Dominions to sign the 
treaty on August 27 was transmitted by M. de Fleuriau on July 30. 

4 Not printed. 


No. 427 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Henderson (Paris) 
No. 1698 [W 6987/28/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 27, 1928 
Si, 

I have received your despatch No. 1257! of the 23rd instant enclosing a 
copy of a note from the French Government on the subject of the limitation 
of naval armaments. 

2. I request that you will at once inform the French Government that His 
Majesty’s Government highly appreciate their friendly and conciliatory 
attitude. His Majesty’s Government, like the French Government, would 
have preferred to see their own proposal for compromise accepted in the 
terms in which they originally made it, and they cannot but observe that the 
supplementary proposals suggested in the French note make very considerable 


1 No. 425. 
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alterations in it. Nevertheless His Majesty’s Government, in their anxious 
desire to reach such an agreement with France and other Powers as will lead 
to the successful conclusion of the labours of the Preparatory Commission, 
and believing that the proposals now made by the French Government are 
of a character to achieve this result, are prepared to accept the supplementary 
proposals made in the French note, namely, that an equal maximum tonnage 
for submarines and cruisers should be fixed for the great naval Powers, and 
that submarines should be divided into two classes, the smaller class being 
exempt from all limitation. 

3. Itis, of course, well known to the French Government that His Majesty’s 
Government are unable to consider this class of vessel as possessing a strictly 
defensive character, but, as above stated, they consent in deference to the 
views of other Powers not to insist further on their point of view. 

4. His Majesty’s Government are in full agreement with the French 
Government that the assent of the other great naval Powers is essential to 
success, and, as desired by the French Government, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will communicate to the Governments of the United States, Italy and 
Japan the compromise which has already received the approval of France 
and Great Britain, that is to say: 


‘Limitations which the Disarmament Conference will have to determine 
will deal with four classes of warships: 


‘(1.) Capital ships, i.e., ships of over 10,000 tons or with guns of more 
than 8 inch calibre. 

‘(2.) Aircraft carriers of over 10,000 tons. 

‘(3.) Surface vessels of or below 10,000 tons armed with guns of more 
than 6 inch and up to 8 inch calibre. 

‘(4.) Ocean-going submarines, i.c., over 600 tons. 


‘The Washington Treaty regulates limitations in classes (1) and (2), and 
the Disarmament Conference will only have to consider the method of 
extending these limitations to Powers non-signatory to this treaty. 

‘As regards classes (3) and (4), the final Disarmament Conference will fix 
a maximum tonnage applicable to all Powers which no Power will be allowed 
to exceed for the total of vessels in each of these respective categories during 
the period covered by the convention. Within this maximum limit each 
Power will at the final conference indicate for each of these categories the 
tonnage they propose to reach and which they undertake not to exceed during 
the period covered by the convention.”2 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


2 The note of July 28 to M. Briand in accordance with these instructions is printed as 
item No. 19 in Cmd. 3211 of 1928. 
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No. 428 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Chilton (Beverly Farms, Mass.), 
Mr. Dormer (Tokyo) and Sir R. Graham (Rome)! 


No. 259? Telegraphic [W 6987/28/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 30, 1928, 6.10 p.m. 


Preliminary conversations have been proceeding between His Majesty’s 
Government and the French Government in the hope of finding a basis for 
naval limitation which might prove generally acceptable and thus render 
fruitful resumption of discussions in the Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference whose failure to record any progress during the 
last eighteen months has been a source of universal disappointment. To this 
end the two governments have agreed to substantial modification of the 
positions which they held respectively at the meeting of the Commission in 
March 1927 and have worked out proposals on the following lines which they 
are themselves ready to accept and which they hope will serve to promote 
general agreement. 

Limitations which the Disarmament Conference will have to determine 
will deal with four classes of warships: 


(1) capital ships, i.e. ships of over 10,000 tons or with guns of more than 
8” calibre; 

(2) aircraft carriers of over 10,000 tons; 

(3) surface vessels of or below 10,000 tons armed with guns of more than 
6” and up to 8” calibre; 

(4) ocean-going submarines, i.e. over 600 tons. 


Washington Treaty regulates limitations in classes (1) and (2) and the 
Disarmament Conference will only have to consider method of extending 
these limitations to powers non-signatory to this treaty. 

As regards classes (3) and (4) the final Disarmament Conference will fix a 
maximum tonnage applicable to all Powers which no power would be allowed 
to exceed for the total of vessels in each of these respective categories during 
the period covered by the convention. Within this maximum limit each 
power will indicate at final conference for each of these categories the tonnage 
they propose to reach and which they undertake not to exceed during the 
period covered by the convention. 

Please inform government to which you are accredited of the terms of the 
above compromise between hitherto divergent views and express to them the 
earnest hope of His Majesty’s Government that it may prove acceptable to 
them. His Majesty’s Government believe it to offer the best, if not the only 
prospect of making an advance from the present position and they are con- 
fident that the governments of the other principal naval powers will examine 
it with the utmost sympathy. It 1s important to receive a reply as soon as 


1 This telegram is printed as item No. 20 in Cmd. 3211 of 1928. 
2 No. 259 to Beverly Farms, No. 73 to Tokyo, No. 121 to Rome. 
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possible and at all events before the meeting of the Assembly on September 


grd.3 
A similar telegram is being addressed to Tokyo and Rome (Rome and 


Washington) (Washington and Tokyo). 


3 In this connection Mr. Kirkpatrick of the Western Department of the Foreign Office 
minuted on July 30 that it might be imprudent to carry out a recommendation by Lord 
Salisbury’s committee that M. Loudon, President of the Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference, should be assured ‘that “‘the conversations on Naval Armaments 
between Great Britain and France had been brought to a successful issue and that so far as 
this question is concerned there is no need to delay further the next meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission.”’ It would surely be safer not to commit ourselves until we know how the 
Franco-British scheme has been received, especially at Washington.’ Lord Cushendun 


expressed similar views on July 31. 

4 In Washington telegram No. 229 of August 4 Mr. Chilton reported that he had acted 
on these instructions in a note to Mr. Kellogg: he further transmitted the main text of 
Mr. Kellogg’s reply of August 2. The two notes are printed in Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1928, vol. i, pp. 264-7. In Rome despatch No. 567 of August 3 
(docket only preserved in Foreign Office archives) Sir R. Graham reported that ‘in conversa- 
tion Signor Grandi [Italian Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs] said that Signor 
Mussolini was painfully impressed by Anglo-French negotiations, Italy being left out in the 
cold’. See also No. 184, paragraph 2, for Signor Mussolini’s views in August. 


No. 429 


Sir H. Rumbold' (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received August 4, 4 p.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [W 7409/28/98] 


Important. Private and confidential BERLIN, August 4, 1928, 1.55 p.m. 

I understand that the German Government are disturbed by our naval 
compromise with France and fear that it implies some concession on our part 
in regard to land armaments. Their suspicions have not been diminished by 
articles in the French press, attributing far-reaching importance to the naval 
agreement. 

I shall be seeing the Secretary of State on Monday? and presume that if he 
mentions the matter I may refer him to your statement in the House? and 
point out that there is nothing in the agreement which is not a corollary of 
Locarno, or which in any way ties the hands of His Majesty’s Government 


regarding general disarmament.* 
t H.M. Ambassador at Berlin. 
2 August 6, 1928. 


3 On July 30: see Parl. Debs., 5th ser. H. of C., vol. 220, col. 1837. 
4 A slightly variant text of this telegram is printed as item No. 22 in Cmd. gart of 1928. 
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No. 430 


Sir A, Chamberlain to Mr. Chilton (Beverly Farms, Mass.) 
No. 261 Telegraphic [Telegrams 49/51] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1928, 2.25 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 226! of 3rd August: Naval limitation. 

I approve your [stc] language as reported in first two paragraphs. 

As regards publication of text, we had not contemplated publication here 
until Governments approached had had opportunity of examining 
proposals. In any event we could not consent without first consulting 
French Government. This 1s being done. 


1 Not printed. This telegram reported a conversation between Mr. Castle and Mr. 
Wright regarding the line to be taken with the press on the Anglo-French naval proposals. 


No. 431 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Chilton (Washington) 
No. 1105 [A 5271/17/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1928 
Sir, 

I have to inform you that the United States Chargé d’Affaires called at 
this Department on the 25th July and stated that the Spanish Government 
had enquired of the United States Government whether they could not 
participate in the proposed treaty for the renunciation of war as one of the 
original signatories. Mr. Atherton went on to say that the United States 
Secretary of State had replied that, while he would have no objection what- 
ever to the Spanish Government participating in the treaty, he did not feel 
able to decide without consultation with the other Governments concerned 
whether they should do so as an original signatory or by accession. 

2. Mr. Atherton then explained that the United States Government had 
had no objection to increasing the number of original signatories by includ- 
ing the Dominions at the request of His Majesty’s Government, and 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Belgium at the request of the French Government. 
Mr. Kellogg felt, however, that any wide extension must have the effect of 
increasing the risk of the treaty not being ratified. The United States Chargé 
d’Affaires had been further instructed to state that the Spanish press had, 
without any justification, announced that Spain was to be included among 
the original signatories. This had naturally caused speculation by the press 
in other countries, which had led to an embarrassing suggestion by the 
German press that Russia should similarly be included. 

g. Mr. Atherton was informed on the 26th ultimo that I would not only 
agree to, but warmly approve of, the possible inclusion of Spain among the 
original signatories. At the same time it was explained to him that I felt that 
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these questions of signature were matters primarily concerning Mr. Kellogg 
and M. Briand, but that subject to their views, I would not have thought that 
the inclusion of Spain among the original signatories would necessarily 
involve the inclusion of an undue number of other original signatories. 

4. As regards the participation of Russia, I caused Mr. Atherton to be 
informed that, inasmuch as His Majesty’s Government were not in official 
relations with the Soviet Government, this was a question on which I was 
even less called upon to express an opinion. I felt, however, the utmost 
confidence in the wisdom of any decision which Mr. Kellogg and 
M. Briand might take in the matter. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
R. L. CRaIGIE 


No. 432 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 54 Telegraphic [W 7409/28/98] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, August 5, 1928, 3.45 p.m. 


Your telegram private and confidential of August 4th.! 

You may refer to statement in House,? and you may assure Secretary of 
State that there is nothing in agreement which is not corollary of Locarno. 

Agreement itself refers exclusively to naval limitation and there is no 
reference to anything else. There was however understanding with French 
government, before this agreement was reached, that if they would meet His 
Majesty’s Government on naval question, as they have now done, latter 
would not persist in their opposition to views of French and most other 
governments on trained reserves. We shall have to fulfil this obligation when 
subject next comes up for discussion, and obviously terms of this bargain must 
become known sooner or later. No other engagement has been taken by 
either side. 

In reply to enquiry United States Charge d’Affaires has been informed 
confidentially of above.3 Consequently you are authorised similarly to inform 
Secretary of State, unless you see any objection.‘ 

1 No. 429. 

2 See No. 429, note 3. 

3 For an account by Mr. Atherton of the conversation on August 4 with Sir R. Lindsay, 
Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, when this information was given 


see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. 1, pp. 272-3. 
4 A variant text of this telegram is printed as item No. 23 in Cmd. 3211 of 1928. 
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No. 433 


Str A. Chamberlain to Mr. Henderson (Paris) 
No. 70 Telegraphic [Telegrams 49/51] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 7, 1928, 7.30 p.m. 


My telegram to Beverly Farms No. 261! of 4th August: Naval limitation. 

We think that publication of the proposals at present is undesirable. 
Question is being further examined here, and in the meantime it would be 
better to say nothing on the subject to the French Government. 

(Repeated to Beverly Farms, No. 269.) 


1 No. 430. 


No. 434 


Str A. Chamberlain to Mr. Chilton (Beverly Farms, Mass.) 
No. 271 Telegraphic [F.O. 411/8] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 7, 1928! 


Your telegram No. 229? of 4th August: Reval [Naval] limitation. 

United States Chargé d’Affaires called on 4th August’ to put the questions 
contained in Mr. Kellogg’s note.2, He was informed that, as regards points 
1 and 2, answer was in the afhirmative. As regards point 3, it was explained 
that classes 3 and 4 only covered cruisers armed with guns of more than 
6-inch and up to 8-inch calibre and ocean-going submarines over 600 tons 
respectively, and difficulty raised by United States Government did not 
therefore arise. 

' The time of despatch is not recorded on this copy of this telegram which is preserved 
only in Confidential Print. 


2 See No. 428, note 4. 
3 See No. 432, note 3. 


No. 435 


Record by Mr. Craigie of a conversation with Mr. Atherton 
[F.0. 800/228] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 7, 1928 


Mr. Atherton called to see me today and said he wanted to speak to me 
not officially but as an old friend and colleague in regard to the Anglo-French 
naval disarmament proposals. I said that I also could only speak entirely 
unofficially on this matter, which was dealt with by the Western Department. 
He then said that he had been extremely puzzled by what had been happen- 
ing and that it was quite clear to him that the Secretary of State’s statement 
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in the House of Commons and our subsequent telegram! explaining the terms 
of the Anglo-French understanding had come like a bombshell to Washington 
and, indeed, to the United States generally. From the elucidations that had 
since been given it appeared that we were proposing to limit one class of 
cruiser (i.e. ten thousand ton cruisers) in which the United States Govern- 
ment were interested and to leave unlimited the class of cruiser to which we 
British attached particular importance (i.e. the light six-inch gun cruiser). 
On top of this came rumours of a deal with the French in regard to military 
reservists. Was there any truth in this statement that there had been a deal? 

I replied, speaking quite unofficially, that the deadlock between the French 
and ourselves after the last Preparatory Committce’s meeting had naturally 
led to conversations in order to see whether the Anglo-French difficulties 
were susceptible of removal. This had now been found to be possible, but 
it did not seem to me that our proposals purported to be anything more but 
the solution of an Anglo-French difficulty and they had now been put forward 
simply as a basis of discussion and in the hope that the United States 
Government would let us have their considered opinion upon them. It would, 
I thought, be a great pity if the United States Government were to regard 
these proposals as anything more than a basis for discussion, but this must 
only be regarded as an expression of my own personal opinion. 

As regards the unexpected statement made in the House of Commons by 
the Secretary of State, to which Mr. Atherton had referred rather feelingly, 
I pointed out that the statement was made in the concluding days of the 
session and it was no doubt felt to be important that something should be said 
before Parliament rose. There had been a good deal of criticism in many 
countries—and especially in Germany—at the slowness of progress made in 
the cause of general disarmament, and it was important that public opinion 
should realise that the Powers had not been entirely idle in this matter. 
Personally I thought that publicity should end there and that any publication 
of the details of the arrangement at this stage could only be prejudicial to an 
ultimate agreement. 

I was able to evade Mr. Atherton’s question in regard to French military 
reservists. I have since heard, however, that Sir Ronald Lindsay informed 
him on Saturday? of the point reached in our discussions with the French 
Government in regard to this question. Clearly, however, Mr. Atherton was 
still at sea as to exactly what had and what had not been agreed with the 
French in the matter of military reservists and it might be as well to let both 
Mr. Atherton and Mr. Chilton have the fullest possible details on this point, 
for the confidential information of the United States Government. 


R. L. CRAIGIE 


™ No. 428. 
2 August 4, 1928: cf. No. 432. 
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No. 436 


Mr. Chilton (Beverly Farms, Mass.) to Lord Cushendun' 
(Received August 9, 9.15 p.m.) 


Nos. 235 and 236 Telegraphic [Telegrams 49/51] 


Important BEVERLY FARMS, MASS., August 9, 1928, 12.50 p.m. 


Resident secretary reports that Mr. Castle on 5th [6th]? August referred in 
conversation to a ‘Washington Post’ article [of August 5th]? by Albert Fox 
which spoke of ‘suspicion[s]’2 allegedly engineered [engendered]? by ‘secrecy 
of the British’ on Anglo-French naval compromise. 

It is not, of course, clear that ‘dangerous’ articles about ‘suspicion’ are not 
fostered by non-publication rather than the reverse, and if State Department 
are to be insistent and uncompromising on their well-known views about 
cruisers they may think doubts about exact terms and implications of accord 
and the tendencious articles which may result therefrom useful as a weapon 
against domestic ‘pacifists’. 

Hesaid that State Department had [unfortunately |? been unable to prevent 
Fox writing as he does and that he considered him dangerous. 

He then went on to say that he thought, on the whole, it was perhaps better 
that preliminary conversations like those regarding Anglo-French accord 
should not be aired in the press, and continued that State Department were 
not eager to publish His Majesty’s Government’s note. Above may be of 
interest in connexion with your telegram No. 70 to Paris.3 

In the same conversation Mr. Castle volunteered that, if Anglo-French 
proposals were to limit larger types of cruisers favoured by United States 
Government and to leave smaller type unlimited, as they appeared to do, he 
was afraid no favourable response could be expected from United States 
Government. He quite understood that so long as submarines under 600 tons 
were unlimited, His Majesty’s Government required large number of smaller 
cruisers, destroyers, &c., but he had never quite understood why His Majesty’s 
Government had ever allowed themselves to agree to smaller submarines 
being unlimited.‘ 

1 See No. 122, note 1. 

2 Amendment supplied from Washington Embassy archives (F.O. 115/3251!). 


3 No. 433. 

4 Mr. Chilton further reported on August g in his despatch No. 1694 (preserved only in 
Washington Embassy archives: F.O. 115/3251) that though the naval compromise ‘was at 
first well received in official circles . . . the organs of the press favouring the big navy idea 
were quick to see in it a probable threat to the position taken up by the United States 
Government on the question of cruiser tonnage. Navy Department circles were . . . not 
slow to follow suit, and the exact text of the accord remaining unknown, suspicion rapidly 
grew.’ Mr. Chilton warned that the proposals on cruisers might lead to a recrudescence of 
the opposition aroused by the British proposals to the naval conference of 1927 and that 
‘no little criticism on our concession to France in the matter of trained army reserves’ was 
to be expected from the liberal press. 
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No. 437 


Mr. Dormer (Chuzenjt) to Lord Cushendun (Received August 11, 12.30 p.m.) 
No. 4 Telegraphic [ Telegrams 49/52] 


CHUZENJI, August 9, 19281 

Your telegram No. 73.? 

Naval attaché reports that Ministry of Marine still have matter under 
discussion, but that naval attitude 1s sympathetic and ready to support pro- 
posals, which they consider offer new hope of agreement. At the same time, 
they foresee many difficulties, particularly as regards United States. 

Minister of Marine, in a press interview, is reported as saying that Japan 
will accept proposals,3 but that when conference is convened many difficult 
questions will crop up, and that he is not at all sure whether it will be 
successful. 

Press attitude favourable. 


1 This telegram was relaid from Tokyo at 4 p.m. on August 11. 

2 No. 428. 

3 In Tokyo telegram No. 198 of September 13 Mr. Dormer summarized the Japanese reply 
expressing concurrence in the purport of the Anglo-French proposals. The text of this reply 
is printed as item No. 30 in Cmd. 3211 of 1928. 


No. 438 


Lord Cushendun to Mr. Chilton (Washington) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [|W 7564/28/98] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, August 10, 1928, 5.50 p.m. 


I gather that there is a certain amount of misapprehension at Washington 
as to the exact scope and purpose of the Anglo-French proposals for the 
limitation of naval armament. 

As you are aware, the work of the League Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference has broken down largely as a result of a deadlock 
between the British and French delegates in regard to the principle on which 
the process of naval limitation should be based. At the meeting of the 
Preparatory Commission last March the British and French delegates an- 
nounced that conversations were taking place between the two governments 
which might lead to some arrangement, if time were allowed for the purpose. 
The work of the Preparatory Commission has from the first been based on 
two drafts submitted by the British and French governments respectively, in 
March 1927 His Majesty’s Government advocating the retention of the 
principle agreed upon at Washington of limitation by category and the 
French government advocating the principle of global tonnage the aim has 
been to reconcile these by producing an agreed text, which would necessarily 
represent a compromise between the divergent views expressed in the rival 
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drafts. Clearly the first step towards such an agreement was to arrive at an 
accord between the two governments responsible for the original drafts. The 
compromise telegraphed to you represents a successful attempt to do this, but 
we realise that it is no more than the first step which we hope may lead to 
general agreement among the Powers represented on the Preparatory Com- 
mission, enabling them to draft an agreed skeleton Convention (leaving the 
figures blank) for submission to the Disarmament Conference. In the diver- 
gences of views which appeared at the outset between the British and French 
governments, the view of the United States was in principle in agreement 
with that of Great Britain, and as the compromise now reached with the 
French goes a considerable way towards meeting the views of the United 
States and ourselves we entertain the hope that it will have the approval and 
support of the American government. But we desire to emphasise the fact 
that this Anglo-French agreement is not a treaty or even a final binding 
agreement in regard to naval disarmament. Unless it should lead to the 
signing of an agreed Convention at Geneva, its purpose will not have been 
achieved, and it will be necessary to make further attempts to arrange a 
compromise if we are not to abandon all hope of a limitation of armaments 
by international agreement. 

This compromise has now been submitted to the United States government 
in order that they may consider its terms and, should they see fit, give us the 
benefit of their considered observations and of any suggestions which may 
occur to them. 

Premature publicity in regard to the details of the proposals would clearly 
be undesirable. Both His Majesty’s Government and the United States 
government have been criticised on the ground that there was insufficient 
preparation between governments before the Geneva Naval Limitation 
Conference of last year. However this may be, we consider it very desirable 
that the confidential preparatory conversations which we hope will take place 
between the two governments before the meeting of the League Preparatory 
Commission at Geneva should not be prejudiced by premature publicity. It 
seems only necessary to say to the press that conversations are taking place 
between the governments concerned with a view to the resumption of the 
work of the Preparatory Commission and that it would be obviously 
prejudicial to their ultimate success if tentative proposals are at every stage 
to be prematurely published. 

It has been stated in press telegrams that this naval agreement with the 
French represents a bargain, one part of which is that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment agree to support the contention of the French Government in the matter 
of military reserves. Here again there is some misapprehension. His Majesty’s 
Government have reluctantly reached the conclusion that it will be im- 
possible to move the French and the majority of other European governments 
from the attitude which they have consistently adopted on this question and 
that, in present conditions, no further progress in regard to land disarmament 
will be possible as long as this stumbling block remains in the way. They do 
not therefore propose to offer any further resistance to the French contention 
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at the present time. It is not believed that any American interest can be 
prejudiced by the withdrawal of His Majesty’s Government’s opposition on 
the military reservist question. An agreement on land disarmament, even if 
it is in our view not entirely satisfactory in the matter of military reservists, 
would represent an important stage in the general progress of disarmament and 
would be far better than no agreement at all. Moreover an acceptance of the 
French government’s thesis on the reservists question will have the important 
effect of winning the French government over to the British and American 
side in the matter of the classification to be adopted as a basis for naval 
limitation. 

A reply before September 3rd was suggested in my telegram of July goth,! 
because it was feared at that time that a meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission might be called before the meeting of the Assembly. We ourselves 
should have much regretted the premature summoning of the Commission, 
but might have been powerless to prevent it. There now seems little further risk 
of a meeting being summoned at that time. In the circumstances, the United 
States government will no doubt prefer to defer replying until there has been 
time for a full consideration of the new proposal in all its bearings. It is of 
course desirable that a meeting of the Preparatory Commission should not 
be summoned until the Powers principally concerned have had sufficient 
time for reflection. 

You should read this telegram to Mr. Kellogg at the earliest possible 
opportunity and use the above information in order to correct, by verbal 
discussion, any misapprehension which you may find to exist at the State 
Department or in other official circles in regard to the proposals which have 
been placed before them on the subject of naval disarmament. 

Repeated to Rome No. 128 and Tokyo No. 80.? 


t No. 428. 
2 This telegram is printed as item No. 24 in Cmd. 3211 of 1928. 


No. 439 


Lord Cushendun to Sir F. Tilley (Tokyo) and Mr. Wingfield (Rome)! 
No. 81 Telegraphic [W 7564/28/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 10, 1928, 7 p.m. 


My telegram No. 80 (Tokio) / 128 (Rome) (August roth. Limitation of 
Naval Armaments) .3 

Please inform Japanese (Italian) Governments verbally of the reasons for 
which we have now decided not to press for an immediate reply in regard to 
Franco-British compromise. The information contained in the remainder of 

1 The approved draft only of this telegram is preserved in the file. A variant text is printed 
as item No. 25 in Cmd. 3211 of 1928. 


2 No. 81 to Tokyo; No. 129 to Rome. 
3 No. 438. 
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the telegram may be of use to you for any further explanation of the proposals 
you may consider advisable (to Rome only) in particular in regard to Signor 
Grandi’s complaint that Italy had not been invited to take part in the 
Franco-British conversations.* 

4 Cf. No. 428, note 4. 


No. 440 


Lord Cushendun to Mr. Chilton (Washington) 
No. 1156 [W 7771/28/98]* 


Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, August 10, 1928 
Sir, 

Having heard that Mr. Marriner, Head of the Western European Division 
of the State Department, was in London for a few days, I asked him to call in 
order to discuss the compromise reached with the French Government on 
the subject of the limitation of naval armaments, which, it is hoped, will 
serve as a basis for the deliberations of the League Preparatory Commission, 
whenever these are resumed. Mr. Atherton, the United States Chargé 
d’Affaires, and Mr. Craigie were also present at the interview. 

2. I observed to Mr. Marriner that there appeared to have been a certain 
amount of misapprehension at Washington as to the exact scope and purpose 
of these Anglo-French proposals, to which Mr. Marriner at once assented. I 
then explained the circumstances which had led up to the compromise 
reached with the French Government, laying particular stress on its tentative 
character. After briefly referring to the nature of these proposals, of which 
Mr. Marriner was already aware, and their bearing on the question of the 
military reservists (as set forth in my unnumbered telegram! to you of to-day) 
I remarked that the compromise could only serve as a useful basis for dis- 
cussion by the Preparatory Commission if it proved acceptable to the other 
naval Powers, and to the United States in particular. It was in this spirit, 
and in the hope that the United States would give us the benefit of their 
considered observations, that these proposals had been put forward. 

3. Mr. Marriner, who seemed familiar with the work of the Preparatory 
Commission and to have been aware that Anglo-French conversations had 
been in progress, observed that Sir Austen Chamberlain’s announcement 
in the House of Commons on the goth ultimo had come to the American 
administration and American public opinion as something of a bomb-shell. 
The announcement, followed by the comments made in the French press, 
had led to an erroneous impression being created, particularly in newspaper 
circles in the United States, in regard to the scope of this Anglo-French com- 
promise. When he left Washington, the British note explaining the nature 
of these proposals had not yet reached the United States Government; but 
he personally had done his best to induce the press to see the matter in its 
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proper proportions. When he called yesterday at the Foreign Office, he had 
been shown these proposals for the first time. He saw no prospect at all of 
the United States Government being able to accept point No. 3 of these 
proposals, under which there would be a limitation as regards cruisers 
mounting a gun of more than 6-inch calibre and up to 8-inch calibre, but no 
limitation of service craft mounting guns of 6-inch calibre or below 6-inch 
calibre. This would be quite contrary to the attitude adopted by the United 
States delegation at Geneva. 

4. Proceeding, Mr. Marriner said that there was unfortunately no one in 
Washington at the present moment who had an expert knowledge either of 
the proceedings of the Preparatory Commission or of the naval limitation 
question as a whole. The Secretary of the Navy, Admiral Jones, and Admiral 
Long were, he knew, all absent on leave, while the officer in the War Depart- 
ment who had the best knowledge of the proceedings of the Preparatory 
Commission in regard to land disarmament was also away. At the State 
Department he himself had specialised in these questions and he feared that, 
in his absence, some difficulty might arise in providing Mr. Kellogg with full 
information on the earlier history of these matters. There was therefore, in his 
opinion, a real danger that a reply might be despatched by the United States 
Government without the precise significance of the present proposals having 
been fully grasped if His Majesty’s Government felt they must insist on 
receiving that reply before the 3rd September next. 

5. I agreed that it would be most unfortunate that a reply should be 
despatched from Washington without adequate consideration and compre- 
hension of our proposals, and that, in the circumstances, we should no longer 
press for one before the meeting of the League Assembly. When suggesting 
the date of the 3rd September we had reason to fear that a meeting of the 
Preparatory Commission might be summoned before the meeting of the 
Assembly, and it would have been unfortunate if we had been obliged to face 
the commission with empty hands. That danger, however, now appeared to 
have passed away, and I fully agreed with Mr. Marriner that the United 
States Government should be given adequate time for reflection. I would at 
once telegraph to you in this sense, and I hoped Mr. Marriner would also 
address an explanatory telegram to his Government. To this Mr. Marriner 
readily agreed. 

6. Speaking privately and unofficially, I then observed that, approaching 
this question as I did with a fresh mind, I could not but hope that before long 
a favourable opportunity might occur for unofficial conversations for the 
purpose of discovering whether the difficulties met with at the Three-Power 
Naval Conference at Geneva last year were not susceptible of removal. His 
Majesty’s Government had not moved in the matter before because of the 
elections now impending in the United States, and because they wished to 
do nothing which might embarrass the United States administration. In 
this country, also, elections would be held next year. It would be useful if we 
could receive a hint if and when the moment for such conversations would 
appear to be opportune from the American side. 
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7. Expressing a purely personal opinion, Mr. Marriner thought that the 
best time for a re-examination of this question would be at the time of the 
next Washington Naval Conference, the date of which the United States 
Government were ready to advance to January 1931. That would be the 
natural and proper time for the revision of the naval question, and negotia- 
tions at that time would be less liable to public misrepresentation. To this I 
replied that two and a half years would perhaps be rather a long time to 
leave this question in a state of suspended animation. 

8. Although Mr. Marriner did not say so, I assumed his meaning to have 
been, not that the discussions in regard to naval auxiliary craft should be 
deferred until the actual meeting of the conference, but that they could best 
be undertaken at some convenient date before—though as a direct prepara- 
tion for—the 1931 Naval Conference. 

g. Reverting to the question of the Anglo-French compromise, I enquired 
whether Mr. Kellogg was likely to wish to discuss informally, during his 
visit, the American attitude towards these proposals or whether he would 
prefer to confine himself strictly to the purpose of his visit to Europe—namely, 
the signature of his treaty. Mr. Marriner thought that, while Mr. Kellogg 
would not be desirous of having any official discussions, he would probably 
not be averse from private conversations with me on this subject.? 


Iam, &c., 
CusHENDUN 

2 For an account of this conversation by Mr. Atherton see Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1928, vol. i, pp. 273-5. On August 15 Mr. Atherton sent a letter to 
Mr. Craigie (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) which referred to a note of August 9 
from the Foreign Office regarding British signature of the treaty for the renunciation of 
war (not printed). The docket of Mr. Atherton’s letter stated that he had ‘received a 
telegram which makes him feel that interview arranged for Marriner and himself with 
Lord Cushendun has cleared away all that was hoped for’. 


No. 441 


Lord Cushendun to H.M. Representatives at Washington, Paris, 
Rome and Tokyo 


Unnumbered' Telegraphic [P 1223/2/150] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 11, 1928, 3.50 p.m. 


In dealing with the enquiries of journalists regarding the Anglo-French 
proposals for naval disarmament, the News Department is taking the 
following line. 

The proposals are purely tentative in the sense that they will come to 
nothing unless at least all the signatories of the Washington Treaty accept 
them; and even then they will merely constitute the basis for the resumption 
of work by the commission set up by the League of Nations to prepare for a 


1 Unnumbered to Washington; No. 71 to Paris by bag; No. 130 to Rome; No. 82 to 
Tokyo. 
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subsequent disarmament conference. They have been submitted to the 
Powers especially interested, with a view to securing their agreement or if 
immediate agreement proves impossible their opinions and suggestions as 
to possible alterations. It is unlikely that the proposals will be published until 
this process has been concluded. Though the proposals deal solely with naval 
disarmament it is true that His Majesty’s Government have decided that no 
useful purpose can be served in continuing their opposition to the principles 
advanced by the French at the Preparatory Commission with reference to the 
computation of land effectives. It would have been impossible for us to have 
resisted these proposals successfully as they are supported by the majority of 
the continental countries. On the other hand, by abandoning our opposition 
we have facilitated the conclusion of the Anglo-French proposals which have 
the really important merit of constituting an abandonment by the French of 
the principle of naval limitation by total tonnage in favour of limitation by 
tonnage of categories, as laid down in the Washington treaty. 

For Washington Only. Please inform State Department of the line we are 
taking and if necessary, speak in the same sense to American journalists. 
Repeat to Library of Information.? 


2 In connection with the possible attitude of the U.S. Senate to ratification of the treaty 
for the renunciation of war, Mr. Craigie had stated in particular in a minute of August 7 
that, as well as the question of ‘special regions’, ‘(2) The second point which may have a 
crucial influence one way or the other on the fate of the Kellogg Pact in the Senate is the 
manner in which we handle the present limitation of naval armament negotiations. If we 
allow the impression to prevail that we are wedded hopelessly to the French in this matter 
and that we are prepared to advocate the Anglo-French solution at Geneva without much 
regard to United States interests, the resultant dégringolade may lead to the breakdown of 
the Kellogg Treaty on a British issue. I cannot help thinking that Anglo-American relations 
are entering upon a period of considerable difficulty as a result of the simultaneous 
emergence of these two questions.’ 


No. 442 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to Lord Cushendun (Received August 12, 9 a.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [ Telegrams 49/52] 


WASHINGTON, August 11, 1928, 5.58 p.m. 


I read to Secretary of State this afternoon your telegram, unnumbered, of 
roth August.! He begged me to Ict him have a copy in order that he might 
study it. He said at once, however, that he would not be able to offer any 
observations or suggestions until he had seen President and Secretary of Navy, 
which would not be until after his return from Paris about roth September, 
as they were both now absent from Washington, but would be returning 
about that date. 


™ No. 438. 
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No. 443 


Lord Cushendun to Mr. Henderson (Paris) 
No. 1805 [W 7564/28/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 11, 1928 
Sir, 

Reports which I have received from Washington indicate that there is a 
general and widespread misapprehension in the United States as to the scope 
of the Franco-British agreement on the limitation of naval armaments, and 
that the chance of a successful issue to the negotiations may be irretrievably 
prejudiced unless immediate steps are taken to clear up the position. With 
this end in view I have addressed a telegram, of which I enclose a copy,! to 
His Majesty’s Minister at Washington. 

2. Had I not been impressed by the urgent necessity of averting the danger 
of a precipitate step by the United States Government which would have 
rendered further discussion impossible, I should, of course, have preferred to 
consult M. Briand before acting. I am convinced, however, that he shares 
the opinion that unless the Franco-British agreement receives the approval of 
the United States it will have failed in its purpose and further efforts will have 
to be made to arrange a compromise. Indeed, this view was spontaneously 
and forcibly expressed by Admiral Violette during his conversations 
with Vice-Admiral Kelly.2 

3. I shall be glad if you will take an early opportunity of communicating 
verbally to the Quai d’Orsay the general purport of my telegram to Mr. 
Chilton and the reasons for which I have acted without prior consultation 
with M. Briand. The paragraph dealing with the question of military 
reserves 1s, of course, unsuitable as it stands for communication to the French 
Government, and I leave to your discretion the exact terms and manner of 
your explanation. 

Iam, &c., 
CUSHENDUN 


™ No. 438 1s not reprinted. 2 See No. 419. 


No. 444 


Mr, Chilton (Washington) to Lord Cushendun (Received August 13, 9 a.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [W 7645/28/98] 


Confidential WASHINGTON, August 12, 1928, 12.38 p.m. 


‘Times’ correspondent has had conversations with State Department and 
other officials and has gained the impression that State Department are 
somewhat annoyed that Anglo-French agreement was negotiated without 
their knowledge. This annoyance is probably due to the fact that they think 
it rather takes the lime light off the multilateral treaty. 
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No. 445 


Lord Cushendun to Mr. Chilton (Beverly Farms, Mass.) 
No. 275 Telegraphic [W 7645/28/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 14, 1928, 7 p.m. 


Your telegram of August 12th! (Naval limitation). 

State Department have no grounds for complaining that agreement was 
negotiated without their knowledge. As explained in my telegram of August 
10th? British and French delegates announced at the March Meeting of the 
Preparatory Commission that conversations were taking place between the 
two Governments. 


' No. 444. 2 No. 438. 


No. 446 


Mr. Henderson (Paris) to Lord Cushendun (Received August 16) 
No. 1403 |W 7744/28/98] 


PARIS, August 14, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acquaint you, with reference to Your Lordship’s 
despatch No. 1805! of August 11th, that, in the absence of M. Briand and 
M. Berthelot, I communicated yesterday verbally to M. Corbin, Political 
director at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, the general substance of your 
unnumbered telegram of August 10th to His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at 
Washington.? I also explained the reasons which had led you to take 
immediate action without prior consultation with M. Briand with a view to 
dispelling the misapprehension which has arisen in the United States of 
America as to the scope of the Anglo-French agreement on the limitation of 
naval armaments. As regards the question of military reserves I confined 
myself to observing that, while Mr. Chilton had been instructed to impress 
upon the United States Government that the agreement was in no sense a 
bargain and dealt solely with naval disarmament, he had also made it clear 
to Mr. Kellogg that His Majesty’s Government had decided no longer to 
oppose the French contention in respect of the military reservists. 

2. M. Corbin took notes of the purport of your telegram to Mr. Chilton 
and said that instructions in a similar sense would probably be sent to the 
French Representative at Washington. He was, however, sceptical as to 
the possibility of being able much longer to prevent the actual proposals in 
the agreement from becoming public property. He did not appear to have 
much confidence in the discretion in such matters of the officials of the State 
Department in Washington and regarded it on this account as ominous that 
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the latter had not taken immediate steps to correct the misleading versions 
which had appeared in the American Press as to the scope of the agreement. 
I gathered in fact that he considered publicity as less undesirable than 
erroneous and harmful speculation as to its scope and objects. In this 
connection [ also informed him, in order that he might conform to it, of the 
general line which was being taken (see your telegram No. 713 of August 11th) 
by the News Department in dealing with the enquiries of journalists. 


I have, &c., 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


3 No. 441. 


No. 447 


Lord Cushendun to Mr. Chilton (Beverly Farms, Mass.) 
No. 278 Telegraphic [A 5358/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 17, 1928, 10 p.m. 


As you are probably aware, Mr. Clayton Morrison, a Chicago lawyer, who 
is believed to be the mouth-piece of Senator Borah, has lately been active in 
this country, writing to the press and to members of the Labour Party 
prophesying difficulties in the United [States] Senate over the so-called British 
‘reservations’ to the Peace Pact in regard to special regions. Mr. Morrison 
takes the line that the United States government, having refrained from 
reserving the Monroe Doctrine or any other vital interest are entirely com- 
mitted to an unreserved, unqualified renunciation of war, not only as ‘an 
instrument of national policy’ under Article 1 of the Treaty, but also under 
Article 2 which pledges the signatories to settle all disputes and conflicts of 
whatever nature or origin by pacific means. Mr. Morrison declares that our 
‘reservations’ threaten danger in two directions: (1) the revival of anti- 
British prejudice in the United States in view of the widespread knowledge 
that the United States did not consider it necessary to make any reservations, 
and (2) the risk of the Senate refusing to ratify the Treaty without attaching 
a reservation about the Monroe Doctrine. 

I should be glad to learn whether you have noted any indications of an 
anti-Treaty campaign on the above lines and if so what importance you 
attach to it. You will, no doubt, consult the British Library of Information 
before replying to this telegram. 
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No. 448 


Mr. Chilton (Beverly Farms, Mass.) to Lord Cushendun 
(Received August 19, 9 a.m.) 


No. 245 Telegraphic [W 7838/28/98] 


BEVERLY FARMS, MASS., August 18, 1928, 6 p.m. 


Anglo-French naval compromise. 

Following impressions of present position from reading press comments and 
reports of views in Washington official circles may be useful. 

My note to United States government of July 31st (your telegram No. 
259)! informing latter of compromise is generally supposed not to have given 
very thorough outline of agreement. This and general doubt as to terms and 
implications of accord which is voiced in press have resulted in much 
hypothetical discussion greater in volume and more speculative because of 
uncertainty. All this is used by the big navy propagandists for their own 
purposes viz. to promote any chance there may be of securing navy adequate 
in their eyes and at any rate to prevent diminution of present proposed 
construction which signature of anti-war pact will probably encourage 
so-called pacifists to demand. 

Hence as regards treaty, this kind of public discussion of compromise in 
the absence of definite news as to its terms and public explanation of its 
meaning and imphcations are likely to increase danger of senate refusing to 
ratify by giving handle to big navyites, in the meantime, for their 
propaganda. 

As regards naval compromise this country seems to regard it only in its 
relation to Anglo-American parity. What we must, I think, therefore bear 
in mind (as far as concerns question of the United States acceptance of the 
compromise) is not its inherent value and helpfulness for the purposes of the 
League, or even gencral, disarmament but rather what Americans (government 
and public) persisted in secing in it from the sole point of view of Anglo- 
American naval position. 

Though there have been one or two leading articles praising the 
compromise even from this point of view general tone is suspicious and 
unfavourable it being generally held that Great Britain has engaged France 
on her side in cruiser controversy with the United States which is regarded as 
still extant. 

I know you are averse to publication for reasons stated in your telegram 
unnumbered of August 1oth,? paragraph 4. 

I do not therefore mean by the above necessarily to suggest immediate 
publication but merely to show what seems to be state of opinion here which 
at present appears likely to continue so long as it 1s not known what further 
proposals if any His Majesty’s Government intend to make in order to meet 
the views hitherto held by the United States government and which the 
public assume to be still so held. 

t No. 428. 2 No. 438. 
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I realize of course that we shall not get considered expression of opinion 
of United States government’s views until after the return of the Secretary of 
State from Paris but from what assistant Secretary of State gave me to under- 
stand a few days ago United States government do not appear to like budging? 
from the position with regard to cruisers they took up at Geneva. 


3 The text as sent here read ‘appear likely to budge’ (Washington Embassy archives: 
F.O. 115/3252). 


No. 449 


Mr. Wingfield (Rome) to Lord Cushendun (Received August 27) 
No. 615 [W 8095/28/98] 


ROME, August 20, 1928 
My Lord, 

It was not until yesterday that I carried out the instructions contained in 
your telegram No. 129! of the roth instant, as I felt that it would be best if I 
made the communication, with regard to the absence of any urgency for a 
reply respecting the Anglo-French compromise about naval armaments, to 
Signor Grandi himself, in order to furnish me with an opportunity to add the 
further explanations which I was authorised to supply on this subject. Signor 
Grandi has, however, been unwell and has not been to the Ministry for a 
week, though his return is apparently expected daily; and, after waiting for 
several days, including the Italian August bank holiday, in the hope of his 
return, I yesterday called on Signor Rosso, Head of the League of Nations 
Department at the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who deals with this 
question. 

2. Signor Rosso evidently thought that I was coming to press for an early 
answer, and he opened the conversation by assuring me that he had been 
urging the Italian Naval authorities to formulate their views at an early date, 
which they had promised to do. I was, however, able to reassure him, and 
explained that there appeared now to be ample time for full consideration of 
the subject. I also emphasised that it was undesirable that a mecting of 
the Preparatory Commission should be summoned until all the Powers 
principally concerned had had sufficient time for reflection. 

g. Signor Rosso agreed with this view; but he pointed out that in Germany 
there was a feeling that the other Great Powers had given Germany an under- 
taking to carry out disarmament, once Germany had disarmed, and that Herr 
Stresemann would almost certainly press at the meeting of the Council, or 
perhaps at a session of the Assembly, for more rapid progress to be made by 
the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 

4. I then told him that Signor Grandi had given His Majesty’s Ambassador 
the impression that he was not pleased with the idea that there had been a 
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separate agreement between France and Great Britain, with regard to which 
Italy had not been consulted. This feeling on the part of Signor Grandi must 
be due to some misunderstanding as to what had occurred. Signor Mussolini 
had evidently fully realised what was the situation, for in his great speech in 
the Senate on foreign affairs on June 5 (please see Sir R. Graham’s despatch 
No. 4472 (426/2/28) of June 6) a copy of which I had brought with me, his 
Excellency had informed his hearers that a Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference had been set up in 1925 and that two draft con- 
ventions, one British and the other French, had been submitted to it. His 
Excellency had added that at the last session of the Preparatory Commission 
the French and British delegates had asked for an adjournment in order to 
allow an agreement to be arrived at; and he had foreshadowed the possibility 
of an Anglo-French agreement before the meeting of the Assembly in Sep- 
tember, which would permit of some progress being made in the limitation 
or reduction of armaments. I went on to explain the origin and scope of this 
agreement with France; but I found my task lightened by the facts that 
Signor Rosso had himself written the passages in Signor Mussolini’s speech 
referred to above, and that he had already explained the situation to Signor 
Grandi, who had, he said, been rendered anxious as to the scope of the Anglo- 
French agreement by the reports on the subject in the French and English 
press. As I would have seen, the Italian press, which had been at first misled, 
had subsequently realised the true nature of this arrangement. This was the 
result of conversations that he had had with various journalists. Signor 
Grandi too had been quite satisfied by the explanations Signor Rosso had 
given him, and now realised that there was nothing in the Anglo-French 
agreement but a compromise over conflicting proposals which, if approved 
by Italy and the other Powers interested, would be submitted to the 
Preparatory Commission as a basis of their labours when next they met. 

5. I thought it well to mention that, as stated in your telegram No. 1303 of 
the 11th instant, we had decided not to maintain our opposition to the French 
method of computing land effectives, with regard to which we were apparently 
in a minority of one—or at all events had practically no prospect of getting 
our views accepted: but apart from this point, on which our opposition would 
be withdrawn, there was no engagement other than that submitted to the 
Italian Government, which, as he knew, was not a binding treaty, but merely 
a proposal submitted to the other Powers for their consideration and 
observations. 

6. Signor Rosso said that he realised all this, and he thanked me for the 
communication I had made with a view to removing all misunderstandings. 

I have, &c., 
CHARLES WINGFIELD 

2 This covering despatch which, according to the docket, was dated June 8, is not 
preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed text and English summary of Signor 


Mussolini’s speech are not printed: see No. 70, note 5. 
3 No. 441. 
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No. 450 


Mr. Chilton (Beverly Farms, Mass.) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received August 21, 9.35 p.m.) 


No. 250 Telegraphic [A 5841/1/45] 


BEVERLY FARMS, MASS., August 21, 1928, 10.55 a.m. 
Your telegram No. 278.! 
Please see my despatch No. 1673? of August grd, paragraph 2. 
Morrison’s point No. 1. I see no signs of revival of anti-British prejudice 
on this account. Reservations have been criticised though not violently in 
the Liberal press as emasculating the treaty. British press criticisms have been 
given some publicity. His Majesty’s Government, largely as a result of 
British criticisms, have been accused of aiding the French in a stand for reser- 
vation on self-defence. But Mr. Kellogg comes in for some criticism owing to 
his speech of April 28th though British and French arguments are sometimes 
held responsible for the contents of the speech. British Monroe doctrine is 
sometimes mentioned as meaning that we reserve the right to fight whenever 
we wish to but we are not severely blamed. United States Monroe doctrine is 
considered as naturally outside the scope of the treaty and is sometimes 
remembered in conjunction with British reservation. The public do not of 
course know that Kellogg has said that the treaty does not affect United 
States Monroe doctrine and that he does not see why we should not have 
ours and therefore exclude it too and for this reason they seem hitherto 
inclined to think that United States has ‘reserved’ nothing. But some writers 
within the last few days here have raised the question whether the treaty does 
not really include United States Monroe doctrine and European opinions of 
the same sort have been reported. Costa Rica’s enquiry of the League as to 
its definition of the doctrine? has brought the matter to the fore (President 
is reported as stating that the definition is purely a matter for the United 
States and no league definition could bind them). In these circumstances 
discussion may become widespread and—Morrison’s point No. 2—it is con- 
ceivable that Senate might attach reservation about United States Monroe 
doctrine. I have already pointed out not only* Liberal press criticism of 
vagueness on our reservation from the international point of view (my tele- 
gram No. 1635 and my despatch No. 1673) but also its danger as possibly 


1 No. 447. 
2 Not printed. Paragraph 2 of this despatch stated in particular that it had been 


suggested in the American press that the references to special regions in the British notes of 
May 19 and July 18 were too vague and might prejudice approval of the treaty for the 
renunciation of war by the Senate. In view of the confidence expressed by Mr. Kellogg and 
Mr. Coolidge of obtaining the Senate’s approval Mr. Chilton did not suggest any action. 

3 For this request to the Council of the League of Nations in a letter dated July 18 and 
the Council’s reply dated September 1 see League of Nations Official Journal, October 1928, 
pp. 1606-8. 

4 It was suggested in the Foreign Office that the text might here be incomplete. 

5 This telegram of May 21 (not printed) summarized press comments on the British 
note of May 19. 
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raising question in Senate as to our reservations’ scope. Such question would 
contribute to any likelihood there may be of a Senatorial reservation. 

We must of course always bear in mind that Senate in the face of its leaders 
may go in for reservations (this not only on one point) which would make the 
treaty unacceptable to other signatories and the latter if they rejected them 
would be held up as responsible for the treaty’s failure. 

There does seem to have been in big navy and jingo quarters a certain 
revival of specific anti-British prejudice in connexion with the peace pact but 
this has arisen in an indirect way and it is not due to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s position on the pact itself. The isolationists fear entanglements from 
the treaty and point to statements in Europe about the moral obligation 
imposed on United States: but here Great Britain, France and the whole 
League of Nations are the target. This is where the big navy set come in who 
for their own purposes ally themselves with isolationists as on the lines given 
in my despatches Nos. 1042° of May 17th, 1633,7 paragraph 7, 1639 and 
1673,? paragraph 3. Big navy propaganda of course anyhow involves working 
on and working up anti-Bnitish prejudice and it is in this indirect way 
only that prejudice becomes connected with the pact. Anglo-French naval 
compromise has given useful material to naval jingoists and connexion with 
peace pact attributed to it in some European reports again indirectly connects 
anti-British prejudice with the pact. For the effect of the compromise 
on opinion here see my telegrams Nos. 224,° 227,° 235,8 236,8 and 2459 and 
my despatches Nos. 1694!° and 1726". 

I am enquiring views of British Library of information.'2 


6 Not printed. 

7 No. 426. 

8 See No. 436. 

9 No. 448. 

10 See No. 436, note 4. 

11 Not printed. This despatch of August 16 stated in particular: ‘I fear that opinion in 
this country may concentrate on the question of the limitation of 10,000 ton cruisers, that 
it will see in the suggestions of the Accord with regard to this matter an alignment of French 
and British opinion as against that of the United States, instead of resting satisfied with the 
fact that the common Anglo-American view as to limitation by categories rather than on 
the basis of global tonnage has prevailed against the views hitherto held by France.’ 

12 In his telegram No. 264 of August 28 Mr. Chilton reported in particular that Mr. 
Wilberforce, Joint Director of the British Library of Information at New York, ‘dismisses 
as irrelevant any question of anti-British feeling which may arise from our action. He does 
not consider our reservations offer any risk of treaty not being ratified in the Senate which 
will be asked to ratify the treaty as it stands and not deal with our reservations. I do not 
myself entirely dismiss existence of a risk at any rate of reservations being made in the Senate. 
But I still think ratification on the whole probable though there may be a struggle.’ 
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No. 451 


Memorandum by Lord Cushendun (Paris)! 
[A 6092/1/45] 


PARIS, August 27, 1928 


I went by appointment to call on Mr. Kellogg this morning at the 
American Embassy. He reccived me with the greatest friendliness which was 
maintained throughout our interview. He began by referring to a report 
which he had seen in some newspaper that the reason he was not going to 
England was because the President did not wish him to do so. ‘Who’, he 
exclaimed, ‘can be the inventors of such utter absurdities’. His only reason 
for returning to America without visiting London was that he really had not 
time to go to England for more than a couple of days if he was to be back in 
Washington by September roth, which public business rendered imperative. 
He would have liked to go to England if he had had more time, but it would 
be no use going to London for forty-eight hours. His coming visit to Ireland 
was a different matter, it would be a formal return of Mr. Cosgrave’s visit to 
America,? and for that purpose a couple of days would be sufficient. Mr. 
Cosgrave, when in America, had pressed for an official return of his visit, and 
as he had made himself politically useful in America by counteracting the 
agitation of Irish extremists, followers of de Valera,3 President Coolidge had 
promised him that an official visit to Dublin would be arranged if possible. 

Mr. Kellogg then referred to the anti-war pact which was signed an hour 
or two after our interview.* He expressed his warm thanks to the British 
Government for the help they had given in promoting the Treaty. He spoke 
very openly about the complaints that had been made that the Bnitish 
Government were only intending to sign with reservations. He had received 
a letter from Mr. Nevinson,5 among others, saying that the British reservations 
would make the Treaty valueless, to which he had replied that no reserva- 
tions were being made by the British or any other signatory of the Treaty, 
and that no reservations could possibly be necessary. It was a matter of 
course that every nation should be entitled to defend itself if attacked, and 
any nation that failed to do so would be the laughing-stock of the world. 
Every nation had special interests which they had to defend, and he had told 
his correspondents that of course Great Britain had special interests, and so had 


1 This memorandum was received in the Foreign Office on August 31 under cover of 
Paris formal despatch No. 1458 of August 28. 

2 The President of the Executive Council of the Irish Free State had visited the United 
States, January 20 to February 4, 1928. 

3 President of the Fianna Fail and Leader of the Opposition in the Irish Free State 
Parliament. 

4 The Treaty for the Renunciation of War is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. 128, pp. 447-9. 

5 The reference was possibly to Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle. It may, however, have been to Mr. S. O. Levinson, a Chicago lawyer: see 
Volume IV, No. 268. 
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the United States. The latter had, for example, guaranteed the independence 
of Panama, and if that guarantee required to be defended it would be 
defended by the United States. Mr. Kellogg in the course of the conversation 
mentioned Egypt as one of the special interests of Great Britain, but 
he did not elaborate the point and I contented myself with saying that of 
course that was perfectly true. 

Mr. Kellogg expressed his warm sympathy with Sir Austen Chamberlain 
in the disappointment which he knew it must be to the Secretary of State in 
being prevented by illness from coming to Paris to sign the Treaty. 

I concluded by congratulating Mr. Kellogg on the success which was about 
to crown his efforts for the renunciation of war, and we took leave of each 
other on very cordial terms. 

CusHENDUN 
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CHAPTER IV 


Aftermath of the Anglo-French Naval Compromise 
August 31—December 20, 1928 


No. 452 


Letter from Sir R. Lindsay to Lord Cushendun (Geneva) 
[F.0. 800/228] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 31, 1928 
Dear Lord Cushendun, 

We have read with a great deal of interest the excellent statement which 
you gave to Reuters about the disarmament compromise with the French, 
which is published in this morning’s papers.' Since you have left we have 
been feeling increasingly uneasy about this matter, and the departments put 
up to me a series of minutes? giving voice to their anxiety. We have a bad 
press in England, not only from the opposition and pacifist papers, who would 
be expected to attack us. They accuse us of having ‘sold the pass’ to the 
French over the military part of the agreement. But the other papers are 
equally unhappy about it all, largely because they do not know what to say. 
The displeasure in America is even more marked, and you will have seen the 
various reactions that are taking place from Chilton’s telegrams. And this 
final ridiculous scare about the letter from Sir Austen to Briand,? though we 
did contradict it very categorically at the very first instance, is not going to 
fail to have some effect on credulous people. When I saw Sir Austen last 
Sunday‘ he too spoke to me with some anxiety about this, and told me to see 
whether we could not get ready to have a white paper published, if the 
moment came when it would be advisable to doso. I have asked the Western 
Department to look through the papers and see what a white paper would 
look like, and we will presently send down the result of these labours. I have 
told them that the white paper would probably have to wind up with a long 
despatch to our representatives abroad, setting forth in full the necessary 
explanations of our action. The reason for this is that it is quite impossible to 


1 See No. 146, note 4. 2 Not printed. 

3 Mr. Chilton had reported in his telegram No. 260 of August 25 that the New York World 
had that morning alleged that ‘secret letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to M. Briand, dated 
23rd July, has come to light on the subject of pooling of British and French navies and 
co-operation in the Atlantic and the Pacific’. Foreign Office telegram No. 28 to New York 
of August 26 stated that the letter was ‘an undoubted forgery’. 

+ August 26, 1928. 
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publish a technical document, however short, of the nature of our com- 
promise with the French without giving some explanations or some setting 
from which the public and the newspaper wmiters might be able to gather 
what the meaning of the whole business is. So far as this idea of preparing 
a despatch is concerned, your statement to a certain extent takes the wind 
out of its sails; and yet there are points—for instance, the military agreement 
and the question about 10,000 ton cruisers—which you have not touched 
upon in your statement. 

I can’t say that any of us are anxious to publish anything at all, because 
we are very apprel:ensive that any publication at a moment like this may 
merely serve as fuel to the fire, especially in America, at the present moment 
on the eve of an election, and in that case publication would only make things 
worse. In this way we rather feel between the devil and the deep sea, and 
we do not know which is the worse of the two. I almost wish that the Italian 
Government would send an answer refusing to have anything to do with the 
compromise at all. The thing would then be dead, and it might be a case 
of cadit quaestio.s I can’t imagine, however, that the Italians would be so 
obliging. 

Yours sincerely 


R. C. Linpsay 
S The question drops. 
No. 453 
Letter from Lord Cushendun (Geneva) to Sir R. Lindsay 
[F.0. 800/228] 
Copy GENEVA, September 4, 1928 


Dear Lindsay, 

Your letter of August 31st! was written on the day that my statement to 
Reuters about the Anglo-French naval agreement appeared in the Press. I 
have been sanguine enough to hope that it may do something to calm the 
troubled waters you describe, and I shall be interested to learn how far it has 
that effect. The only paper of opposition which I have seen—the Daily 
News—said that my statement had demolished the mountain to the size 
of a molehill, and contented itself with a complaint that it was not issued 
sooner, in which case no harm would have been done. If others take the 
same line the storm will soon die down, and it will be unnecessary to publish 
anything more at present. In any case—though it can do no harm to let us 
see what a White Paper would look like—I am very doubtful of the wisdom 
of publishing one. We cannot deal satisfactorily with the two points which, 
as you say, I did not touch—namely the 10,000 ton cruisers, and the army 
reserves. Those who complain that we have ‘sold the Pass to the French’ 
would have growled still louder if we had broken up the disarmament Con- 


1 No. 452. 
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ference by sticking out against the French. It is all a matter of argument that 
cannot be elaborated in a White Paper, and I am afraid that publication 
would stimulate rather than damp down controversy. On the other hand, if 
we keep quiet, the agitation cannot last very long; and I am not without hope 
that when Kellogg and Coolidge get together and consider the matter (they 
have not yet done so) in the light of our last telegram to Chilton,? and of my 
statement to Reuter, they may do something to smooth matters a bit. 


Yours sincerely, 
CusHENDUN 


P.S. Egypt and the Pact. I entirely approve your telegram No. 299 to Mr. 
Hoare.3 


2 The reference was presumably to No. 438. 

3 Not printed. This telegram of August 31 to H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Cairo related 
to an Egyptian proposal to make the following reservation in adhering to the Treaty for the 
Renunciation of War: ‘Egyptian government declare their full adherence to Pact under 
reservation that such adherence does not imply any admission by them of any restriction 
resulting from interchange of diplomatic correspondence leading to preparation of Pact. It 
is then understood that this adherence is without prejudice to Egyptian government’s right 
of free discussion in its eventual negotiations with Great Britain.’ Telegram No. 299 sug- 
gested that this formula should be amended to read: ‘Egyptian government declare their 
full adherence to Pact as signed without reservations or elaborations’, and that it should be 
incorporated in the Egyptian note of adherence. For the final text of this note, dated Sep- 
tember 3, see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. i, pp. 183-4. 


No. 454 


Record by Sir R. Lindsay of a conversation with Mr. Houghton 
[W 8815/28/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 5, 1928 


The American Ambassador called on me this afternoon and said that he 
had been holding a perfect levée of his diplomatic colleagues and of the 
leading American press men in London during the last few days, all of whom 
had been bombarding him with questions on three points :— 


(1) The Anglo-French disarmament agreement. 

(2) The suggestion that an Anglo-French entente between military general 
staffs was being negotiated as in the years 1904 and 1906. 

(3) The question of the Rhineland evacuation. It was being reported that 
the French attitude towards this question was to let the Germans 
understand that the question of evacuation was to be linked up with 
that of a reduction of the allied debt to America. 


In reply to Mr. Houghton I took points (2) and (3) first. I said that there 
was no truth whatever in the report that an entente between the naval and 
military staffs of England and France was being attempted or contemplated. 
The Anglo-French compromise had indeed been negotiated between ad- 
mirals, but the discussions had not gone beyond the immediate question 
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under discussion and no agreement had been made between the staffs of the 
two countries which had not been disclosed. 

As regards our attitude towards the Rhineland evacuation, I explained to 
him our general attitude and said that we had made no attempt to connect 
it with the question of allied indebtedness to America. I did think it quite 
possible that Lord Cushendun may have said to Herr von Schubert that the 
French would not agree to evacuation unul a fina! fixauon of the total 
German indebtedness to the Allies had been settled. Bevond that we have 
not gone, and we have no plan for tackling the reparations question. Mr. 
Houghton observed that it would be entirely vain for the Allies to hope that 
the American Government would remit the debts which were owed to it by 
them, and I informed Mr. Houghton in reply that we were already pretty 
famihar with that attitude. 

We then turned to question no. 1, namely the Anglo-French compromise. 
Mr. Houghton said that he had been sending reports by telegram to the State 
Department on this question. The general atutude which he had adopted 
was in the following sense; he considered that Sir Austen in negotiating the 
compromise had been actuated by the necessity to achieve some progress in 
the general question of disarmament; but he regarded the arrangement with 
the French as a bona fide effort to break a deadlock; and it was perfectly well 
recognised in England that the consent of other powers on the Preparatory 
Commission was necessary before the agreement could come into operation. 
In his telegrams he had said that it was now recognised in this country that 
the consent of the other powers was not to be obtained, and the general hope 
in England now was that the whole affair of this Anglo-French compromise 
might be speedily forgotten, and that the agreement might die a natural 
death and never be heard of again. Such was the general tenour of his recent 
reports. In the next few days Mr. Kellogg would be back in Washington 
and the President would be arriving there about the same time after his 
holiday, and the two would probably now be turning their attention to the 
answer to be returned to our note! on the subject of the compromise. In 
talking to me now he had put his cards on the table; and he now wanted to 
know if I could assure him that his general view of the situation was correct, 
and to ask me if I could in any way supplement or correct it. He thought 
that anything that I might be able to say might be of value at Washington 
at the moment when the Sccretary of State and the President were seriously 
considering the matter. 

I replied to Mr. Houghton that I considered him perfectly right in what 
he had said as to the origins of the compromise, and I could not emphasise 
too strongly the bona fide motives which had actuated the British Govern- 
ment in negotiating it. It was also quite true that we recognised fully that 
the consent of the other powers represented in the Preparatory Commission 
was necessary. I myself was quite able to see at present that the consent of 
America at any rate would not be forthcoming; but I must point out to him 
that the policy which had led to the negotiation of the compromise was one 

1 See No. 428, note 4. 
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which had been decided upon by the Cabinet. At present Cabinet ministers 
were dispersed over the whole country and I could not ascertain their views; 
whatever my own personal view, therefore, might be, I was not able to go so 
far as to say that the Cabinet would hope that the compromise would die a 
natural death and never be heard of again. 

In the course of the conversation Mr. Houghton observed that the British 
Government was being rather seriously criticised over this compromise, and 
said that if Parliament had been sitting they would have heard a great deal 
about it. I said that I imagined that when Parliament met we should have to 
publish papers on the subject, but that I did not think that it would be desir- 
able to publish anything now. To this Mr. Houghton expressed his very 
strong concurrence. He said that publication at present would have disas- 
trous effects in America.? 


R. C. L. 


2 Foreign Office despatch No. 1325 to Washington of September 18 informed Mr. 
Chilton of this conversation. 


No. 455 


Mr. Wingfield (Rome) to Lord Cushendun (Received September ro) 
No. 655 [W 8558/28/98] 
ROME, September 5, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have been impressed by the volume and unanimity of the unfavourable 
criticisms on the Anglo-French naval agreement which still continue to 
occupy so much space in the Italian press; and I am forced to the conclusion 
that they are due, not so much to any fear that its terms may be objectionable 
from the point of view of Italian naval interests, with regard to which the 
Italian Government have every opportunity of making their views known 
and of suggesting amendments, but to the extreme susceptibility of Italian 
public opinion to any suggestion that Great Britain is collaborating with 
France, as with an equal or with a particularly close friend, whilst she only 
consults Italy afterwards, as a Power of somewhat less importance or one 
with whom Great Britain’s relations are not quite so intimate. Instances of 
this mental attitude on the part of the Italian Government itself have been 
numerous of late, for instance with regard to the representations made at 
Sofia respecting the Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation (please see 
my despatch No. 609! (120/27/28) of August 17th), with regard to the light- 
houses in the Red Sea (please see my despatch No. 644? (437/6/28) of August 
28th), and in connection with this very matter of the naval armaments as 


1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives: for these representations cf. No. 160, note 7. 

2 Not printed. This despatch reported Italian objections to Anglo-French drafting of a 
convention on this subject. The final text of the convention, which was not ratified, is 
printed in Cmd. 3755 of 1931, International Convention regarding the Maintenance of certain Lights 
in the Red Sea, London, December 16, 1930. 
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exer cuhed bw Signer Grandss evident uneasiness whem the Aczio-French 
frit menioned w him ‘p-case see Sir R. Graham's despatch 
23, A August 3rd . 

2. I beg leave tw transmit to Your Lordship herewith a semmars* of this 
wees S$ Pree comments on the subtect of uuis naval agreement, ard further 
to draw vour special attention to two arucies which appeared in the “Inbuna’ 
and the ‘Lavoro d'Ttalia’ respectively of the 4th instant. 

3. The “Tritbuna’ states that both the “Iimes’ and tne ‘Morning Post’ have 
sugcested the necessity for understancings to be first arrived at between 
France and Great Britain in problems which interest other States of Europe 
or of the world. Tis method was adopted by France and Great Bntain with 
regard to the naval agreernent, in formulating reserves to the Kellogg Pact 
and in their intervention at Sofia. The results have been quite contrarv to 
their exnectations, as an atmosphere of suspicion was necessarily created. 
The Briu:h Acting Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has spent weeks in 
showing Low urmmportant was the agreement which was so incautiouslv 
announced in the House of Commons by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Do the 
“fimes’, the Foreign Office or the Quai d’Orsay really believe that, when 
France and Great Britain have come to an agreement as to the policy that 
best suits their interests, and proceed to offer this solution as an excellent 
specific fur the peace of the world, the policy in quesuon has any chance at 
all of being accepted? 

4. The ‘Lavoro d'Italia’ says that, despite all explanations, one point is 
clear: two Powers have come to an understanding beforehand on a capital 
problem such as that of armaments, thus placing the other States at a dis- 
advantage. During these last weeks London and Paris seem almost to have 
forgotten the existence of Italy, Germany, Russia, the United States of 
America, Bulgaria, Poland, etc. But Italy is deeply interested in all such 
important questions: e.g., in the Macedonian question; or, for example, the 
question of a Danubian Federation, the idea of which has been supported by 
France ever since 1919, although Italy has succeeded Austria in the position 
of moderating Power in these regions. What matter denials as to secret 
engagements when, in these circumstances, Great Britain, which has hitherto 
recognised the conciliatory character of Italian policy, has made this gesture 
of solidarity with France and her satellites? But the crucial point of Anglo- 
Italian relations lies in the Mediterranean; and there, to the alarm of the 
United States of America, Franco-British naval collaboration will provide 
for the protection of the British route to India, so that British naval forces 
can be moved to the Atlantic or the Pacific. Does the British Admiralty 
think that the French Fleet can control the Mediterranean? Otherwise it 
would have been logical to make an agreement 4 trois. England must have 
thought such a course the wisest. Was it opposed by France? This Anglo- 
French co-operation comes at a moment when Italy has shown signs of 
wishing to live and expand pacifically in the basins of the Mediterranean and 
of the Red Sea by a series of friendly agreements running from the Yemen 

3 See No. 428, note 4. 4 Not printed. 
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and Abyssinia to Turkey and to Spain. Do France and Great Britain desire 
to break this chain of agreements, as not being concluded under their aus- 
pices? The French Ambassador in Madrid is being very active in extending 
his country’s influence in Spain! Rarely has the traditional friendship 
between Italy and Great Britain grown so cold as at present, a state of affairs 
which, it 1s to be hoped, will prove of short duration. Let Italy’s English 
friends read again Palmerston’s letter of January 1861 to Queen Victoria on 
the importance of Italy as a counterpoise to France. The friendship between 
the two countries has lasted for generations in spite of all vicissitudes. Fascism 
has been no obstacle, for agreements were come to with Mr. MacDonald 
respecting the Dodecanese and Jubaland.® Will Great Britain lightly break 
with this long tradition? What has changed? Is she in favour of an alliance 
with France at all costs? In that case Italy would be forced to reconsider her 
position. She cannot submit to being ignored. As to France: her behaviour 
is simply absurd at a time when negotiations are proceeding to place on a 
better footing her relations with Italy. Is Monsieur de Beaumarchais’ 
mission’ to be considered as having already come to an end? 

5. I visited the French Embassy on the 3rd instant in order to condole on 
the tragic death of the French Minister of Commerce; and, in the absence of 
the Ambassador, spoke to the Secretary of the Embassy. In the course of 
conversation he expressed the view that the closeness of Anglo-French rela- 
tions was the chief factor in the dissatisfaction of the Italian press with this 
naval agreement, of which they did not know the terms. I agreed that this 
had also struck me; but I suggested that we must also make some allowance 
for the fact that it is now the ‘silly season’, when the press are glad to work 
up a sensation, whilst the prevalence of ‘scirocco’ had, as he knew, a distinct 
influence on the tone of public controversy adopted by those subject to its 
influence. 

6. I nevertheless feel bound to warn Your Lordship that Italian public 
opinion is at this moment in a very suspicious state with regard to anything 
that can be construed as failure to consult Italy from the first in any matter 
in which she can claim to be interested, or with regard to any form of special 
understandings in international affairs for co-operation between other Great 


5 See the letter of January 10, 1861, from Lord Palmerston, who was then Prime Minister, 
printed in The Letters of Queen Victoria (ed. A. C. Benson and Viscount Esher, London, 1907), 
vol. ill, pp. 545-6. 

6 In a communication of May 21, 1924, to Signor Mussolini Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
who was then Prime Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, had agreed that a 
previously negotiated agreement for the transfer of Jubaland to Italy should be concluded 
and that direct negotiations regarding the Dodecanese Islands should take place between 
Italy and Greece. Mr. MacDonald had previously proposed that the two questions should 
be settled concurrently. The communications of April 1, May 2 and May 21, 1924, 
exchanged between Mr. MacDonald and Signor Mussolini are printed in J Documenti Diplo- 
matici Italiani, Scttima Serie, vol. ii1, as documents Nos. 122, 165 and 206 respectively. The 
ensuing treaty between Great Britain and Italy regulating certain questions concerning the 
boundaries of their respective territories in East Africa, signed in London on July 15, 1924, 
is printed in Brittsh and Foreign State Papers, vol. 119, pp. 433-7. 

7 M. de Beaumarchais was French Ambassador at Rome. 
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Powers to ue exciusion of Italy, particuiarly when France and Great Britain 
are the Powers in quesuon.® 
I have, &c., 
Cuarres WINGFIELD 


§ With reference to the present despatch Mr. Winzgueld wansmutted in Rome despatch 
No. 649 A September 7 a record by the Naval Attache to H-M. Embassv. Canzain R. H. Lo 
Bevan, of a conversation on September 4 with the Chief of the Itaitan Naval S:a:t, Acm:ral 
Burzagzii. Captain Bevan stated in particular that when asked about the Angio-French naval 
canpromis Admiral Burzzzgli had ‘replied very frankly, saving at frst they were somewhat 
surprised and hurt that their Enzush friends should have found it necessary to make anv 
arrangements with France without consulting Italv, as Italy had been a party to other naval 
conferences on disarmament. Having considered the text thev found in general nothing to 
which they were opposed. With regard to clause 3, Italy was not anmous to mecrease her 
10,090 ton cruisers of the **Trento”’ class bevond the four built and projected, and with regard 
to clause 4, submarines of over 600 tons were not of special interest to Italy.’ 


No. 456 
Memorandum by Mr. Caze (Riga)! 
[4 6360/7, 45] 
RIGA, September 7, 1928 


The ‘Izviestiya’ of September rst 1928 publishes Monsieur Litvinow’s note 
handed to the French Ambassador at Moscow, in reply to the invitation to 
the U.S.S.R. to become a signatory to the anti-war Pact.? In the latter part 
of this document, the Soviet Government expresses its willingness to sign the 
Pact. 

I venture to submit some observations on this note of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

In my memorandum,,} forwarded under cover of Riga despatch No. 4524 
of August 21st 1928, I mentioned that the organs of the Soviet official press 
have been abusing and ridiculing the Pact, thus showing the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s negative attitude towards it. I may add here that ever since the 
question of the Pact came to light, the leading articles of both the ‘Pravda’ 
and the ‘Izviestiya’, have been competing in their abusive language to 
discredit the Pact, to show it up as a senseless and hypocritical device of the 
Imperialists, and a deceptive trick calculated to ‘lull to sleep the vigilance 
of the proletariat’. 

Then came the interview with Chicherin, a translationS of which was 


! This memorandum by Mr. Cave, formerly H.M. Acting Consul at Leningrad, who was 
attached to H.M. Legation at Riga, was received in the Foreign Office on September 10 
under cover of Riga covering despatch No. 485 of September 7 (not preserved in Foreign 
Office archives). 

2 This note of August 31 from the Acting Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs is printed 
in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. i, pp. 170-5. 

3 This memorandum of August 20 is not printed. 

4 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

5 Not printed. A variant translation of this press statement in the Izvestiya of August 5, 
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forwarded with Riga despatch No. 446+ of August 15th 1928, and brief 
comments on which were given in my memorandum: of August 2oth 1928. 

It would appear from the articles in the Soviet official press, and the utter- 
ances of Chicherin that only one deduction can be made i.e. that the Soviet 
Government can join the Kellogg Pact only if, and when, all its demands will 
be fulfilled. 

But they have not been fulfilled, and in spite of that, the Soviet Government 
is prepared to sign the Pact. 

In arriving at this decision, the Bolsheviks were least of all guided by the 
actual desire to be the friends of peace and the enemies of war. 

It is sufficient to acquaint oneself with the speeches delivered at the present 
Congress of the Komintern to be convinced that the Bolsheviks consider that 
war is inevitable, and it is precisely this inevitability that they regard as an 
essential condition, for the realization of their ideal i.e. a social revolution. 

In this connection, it may be opportune to refer to Riga despatch No. 1374 
of February 28th 1928, transmitting a summary of M. Tomski’s brochure, ® 
in which he clearly defines the position of the Council of the People’s Com- 
missars vis a vis the Communist Party, and definitely states that the Govern- 
ment cannot decide any questions without the sanction of the Party. At this 
stage of the reign of the Bolsheviks in Russia, no further proof of course is 
necessary of the fact that the Soviet Government, the Communist Inter- 
national and the Communist Party, are all one and the same thing, all being 
subordinate to the supreme body, the Politbureau. Yet it may be interesting 
to cite the following passage from the leading article in the ‘Pravda’ of 
August 17th 1928, resuming its views on the unanimous acceptance of the 
present programme of the Komintern. The article is entitled: ‘Under the 
banner of Marx and Lenin’, and the passage in question reads as follows:— 


“The unanimous acceptance of the world Communist Programme of the 
Sixth Congress will unquestionably go down to history as a significant data 
[sec]. Let us not forget that the questions in the programme have already 
been under consideration on three occasions, viz. at the 4th, 5th and 6th 
Congresses of the Komintern. Let us not forget that the task of preparing the 
programme was commenced in Vladimir Ilich’s (Lenin’s) time, and with hts closest 
participation.’ 


There would appear to be some inconsistency in Rykov’s public speech 
delivered at the roth All-Ukrainian Party Congress on November 2oth 1927 
denying all responsibility of the Soviet Government for the actions of the 
Komintern, (vide enclosure? to Riga despatch No. 656+ of December 2nd 


1928, by the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs is printed in Jane Degras, Soviet Documents 
on Foreign Policy (London, 1951 f.), vol. ii, pp. 322-5. 

6 This translation of extracts from a brochure entitled ‘Soviet Trades Unions and their 
relation to the Communist Party, and the Soviet State’ by M. Tomski, Chairman of the 
All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions, is not printed. 

7 The enclosed extract from the Izvestiya of November 25, 1927, is not printed. For a 
report on this speech by the President of the Council of People’s Commissars see The Times, 
November 26, 1927, p. 13. 
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1927) and Lenin taking an active part in the working out of the programme 
of this ‘private institution’ whose sole object is to interfere in the affairs of 
other countries and bring about civil war throughout the world. 

The explanatory part of Litvinov’s note would appear to be in direct 
contradiction with the concluding part. In seven lengthy clauses, Litvinov 
repeats all the arguments against the Kellogg Pact, which have been brought 
up by the Soviet Press and formulated in the interview with Chicherin. 

All countries, according to Litvinov’s note are in reality the enemies of 
peace, and for the following reasons :— 

The Bolsheviks have offered general and complete disarmament,—this 
offer was rejected by all other countries; they then suggested partial dis- 
armament,—this project also did not meet with approval, and particularly 
on the part of those Powers who were the first to sign the Pact in Paris. The 
Soviet Government, before the Kellogg Pact was thought of, offered to con- 
clude a series of Treaties on non-aggression,—but with the exception of five 
Powers, all other countries declined. Further, the Soviet Government, being 
the ‘initiator of the policy of peace’, was not even invited to take part in the 
negotiations preceding this Pact or in the working out of the text of the Pact, 
—thus it was prevented from suggesting its amendments to the Pact. The 
Bolsheviks maintain that without disarmament, all peace agreements become 
null and void—but the Kellogg Pact makes no mention of disarmament. The 
Soviet Government holds the opinion that non-recognition of the Soviets is 
an infringement of the policy of peace,—yet the Government of the United 
States of America continues to maintain that policy. And finally the provisoes 
stipulated by England allow the Pact to be used as an instrument of 
Imperialistic policy. 

Those are the themes which are elaborated upon in Litvinov’s note. It 
would appear to be manifest that since the Bolsheviks continue to take this 
view of the Pact, it cannot be acceptable for them. 

But Litvinov’s note suddenly takes a turn and declares that inasmuch as 
the Pact imposes certain obligations on the Powers, and gives the Soviet 
Government a new opportunity to place before all the participants of the 
Pact the question of disarmament, the Government of the U.S.S.R. declares 
its readiness to sign the Kellogg Pact. 

It should surely be either one thing or the other. Either the first part of 
Litvinov’s note is a true expression of Soviet sentiments, in which case it 
would seem to be impossible for his Government to sign the Pact, or, on the 
contrary, the truth is in the concluding part of the note, in which case all the 
reasonings preceding it are, to say the least of it, superfluous. Common logic 
does not admit of any third inference. But the Bolsheviks have contrived to 
create it. On the one hand it is necessary to maintain relations with other 
countries, and on the other, to continue the work for a social revolution. 
And their foreign policy is merely the means to attain this end. 

It may also be reasonably supposed that the agreement to sign the Pact 
pursues other, more concrete tactical considerations. The critical situation 
both financial and political in which the Soviets are placed, due to their 
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disastrous internal and foreign policy, demand[s] the seeking of friendship 
with the United States of America as a last resource. And from the point of 
view of the Soviets it would be disastrous to let such a chance slip by, when 
by signing the Pact, the U.S.S.R. would figure together with the United 
States of America, which means that the United States of America de facto 
regard the Soviets as the Government of Russia, and consequently there is a 
hope that a de jure recognition may possibly follow. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to demonstrate to the proletarians of the world, 
who must be getting somewhat sceptical of late about the peaceable inten- 
tions of the U.S.S.R., that the Soviets, in their ardent desire for peace are 
even prepared to work together with the ‘hated bourgeois robbers’. 

A world revolution as the aim, and a civil war as a means, 1s the task of the 
foreign policy of Moscow, and it will not be altered by the Soviet Government 
signing the anti-war Pact. 


A. CAVE 


No. 457 


Mr. Chilton (Beverly Farms, Mass.) to the Earl of Birkenhead: 
(Received September 14, 9 a.m.) 


No. 278 Telegraphic [Telegrams 49/56 | 


BEVERLY FARMS, MASS., September 13, 1928, 4 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

I hear privately from Washington that the President is much annoyed over 
agreement and that State Department are having considerable difficulty in 
preventing him from replying strongly without more mature consideration. 

1 See No. 138, note 1. 

2 Not printed. This telegram referred to reports in The New York Times of September 13 


regarding the attitude of President Coolidge and members of the American Government to 
the Anglo-French naval proposals. 


No. 458 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to the Earl of Birkenhead 
(Recewed September 17, 9 a.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [W 8861/28/98] 


WASHINGTON, September 16, 1928, 5.15 p.m. 


Sir J. Broderick informs me that Mr. Castle mentioned Anglo-French naval 
accord in the course of general conversation with him a few days ago; he said 
in substance that if he personally were sending reply to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s communication he would be inclined to express regret of United 
States Government that a complete disclosure of all the features of the agree- 
ment was not made to them since there might in some of the undisclosed 
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features be merits which might perhaps have made it possible for United 
States Government to understand and consider it. We had for instance not 
informed them of the military clauses in our original communication. This 
statement was made in a bantering manner and Mr. Castle hastened to add 
that he did not know whether or not reply would be sent. I think it desirable 
to report the incident in view of the fact that President and Secretary of State 
have just returned and it is probable that Mr. Castle was reflecting views 
held at White House. 

Sir J. Broderick replied that he did not believe Mr. Castle was serious in 
his suggestion to draft any communication in this sense adding that the 
scoring of a debating point should surely be avoided in official international 
communications and that statesmen would naturally be anxious to remove 
rather than increase misunderstandings. 


No. 459 
The Earl of Birkenhead to Mr. Chilton (Washington) 
No. 307 Telegraphic [W 8861/28/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 18, 1928, 6.50 p.m. 


Your telegram of September 16th.! 

Of course the truth is that there are no military clauses at all. Nothing 
more exists than a sentence in a note of June 28th to French government in 
following words ‘the adoption of this suggestion (i.e. naval compromise) 
which His Majesty’s Government recognise would be a concession to their 
views on naval classification would enable them to meet the Government of 
the Republic by withdrawing their opposition to the French standpoint in 
regard to Army Trained Reserves’.? It is difficult to see how the idea could 
have been expressed in more elaborate terms. Both American Chargé 
d’Affaires and American Ambassador have been informed categorically that 
nothing is undisclosed and you may see fit to tell Mr. Castle of foregoing. 
But we quite realize that you may find it difficult to convince people that 
anything so simple can embody the whole truth. 


t No. 458. 2 See No. 406, note 4. 


No. 460 
Mr. Cazalet (Geneva) to the Earl of Birkenhead 
(Received September 19, g a.m.) 
No. 131 L.N. Telegraphic [W 8930/28/98] 
GENEVA, September 18, 1928, 10.10 p.m. 


Following from Lord Cushendun :— 
In the course of discussion in third committee this evening of work of 
preparatory committee, Netherlands delegate, M. Loudon, suggested that 
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representatives of five naval Powers should meet him, as president of prepara- 
tory committee, in Paris to discuss naval difficulty.! 

I at once pointed out that five Powers were signatories of Washington 
treaty, that treaty was due to come up for reconsideration in 1931, and it 
therefore seemed to me that his proposal was one for ante-dating conference 
of 1931 under different auspices and in conditions different from those con- 
templated. I feared that this would present objections for each one of the 
Powers concerned. I made it clear that M. Loudon had made his proposal 
without any previous mention of it to myself or, so far as I was aware, to any 
other representative of the five Powers. (This I have since ascertained to be 
the case.) 

M. Loudon explained that his proposal was not meant to go beyond a 
private conversation on Anglo-French agreement, but I gave no encourage- 
ment to proposal, even in light of this explanation. 


For this discussion by the Third Committee (Reduction of Armaments) of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations see League of Nations Official Journal: Special Supplement No. 67, 
pp. 57-62. The five naval Powers in question were France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
and the United States. 


No. 461 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to the Earl of Birkenhead 
(Recewed September 20, 12.30 p.m.) 


No. 282 Telegraphic [W 9003/28/98] 
WASHINGTON, September 19, 1928! 


The French Chargé d’Affaires tells me that, having been instructed by his 
government to request the State Department to let the French government 
have the observations of the United States government on the Anglo-French 
accord as soon as convenient, he saw Castle yesterday. Castle told the French 
Chargé d’Affaires practically word for word what he had said to Sir J. Broderick 
as reported in my telegram of September 16th.? Castle had said that State 
Department did not consider that the accord limited construction in any way 
except in the class of craft alone useful to United States. 

French Chargé d’Affaires gathered the impression that we should probably 
receive a note shortly stating that unless and until United States government 
are placed fully in possession of all the facts they cannot make any observa- 
tions. They still seem to be suspicious of and inimical to the arrangement. 
I am satisfied that they will not consider themselves to be in full possession 
of the facts till they have been given texts of communications on the subject 
between French and British governments. I realise that it may be better now 
to say no more and not by giving text at this late date to appear to admit the 
justification of their doubting our repeated declarations that there is no 
sinister and unavowed portion of the compromise. But if we adopt this 


t The time of despatch of this telegram is not recorded. 2 No. 458. 
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attitude we must be prepared to accept the consequences which are certain, 
suspicion continuing and being made still further use of by the big navy men. 
There had been an outside chance of Navy Construction Bill being further 
modified as a result of Kellogg Pact. The big navy people found in the 
Anglo-French compromise and the misunderstandings attending its presenta- 
tion a God-sent weapon and the chance of modification has probably gone 
already. But failure to do the only thing which may now remove suspicion 
and hostility will, I consider, banish the chance for certain. It even seems 
possible that a bill for a further instalment of construction might receive a 


measure of support. 


No. 462 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to the Earl of Birkenhead 
(Received September 21, 9 a.m.) 
No. 283 Telegraphic [W 9042/28/98] 
WASHINGTON, September 20, 1928! 

Your telegram No. 307.2 

I considered it better not to mention the matter to Mr. Castle as I thought, 
in view of explanation given in your telegram of August roth} which you 
instructed me to communicate to Secretary of State, further communication 
as suggested in your telegram under reply might possibly increase the mis- 
understanding. 

In saying good-bye to Secretary of State and Mr. Castle this morning, the 
former did not mention the matter at all and the latter said he thought Dr. 
Louden’s [sic] suggestion to meet in Paris was a foolish one. I said surely it 
would be a good thing to talk the matter out. He agreed but I rather 
gathered that what he meant was that Great Britain and United States should 
talk it out and that a round table discussion would be distasteful to United 
States government. He said preliminary conversations of this kind should be 
between Foreign Offices and not between naval experts. Admiral Jones had 
believed that his conversations in London last summer with Lord Beatty‘ 


would lead to an agreement at Geneva. 
I did not gather that Mr. Castle had any idea of suggesting any conversa- 


tions in the present instance. 


! The time of despatch of this telegram is not recorded. 


2 No. 459. 


3 No. 438. 
4 Cf. S. Roskill, Naval Policy Between the Wars (London, 1968), vol. 1, p. 503. Admiral of 


the Fleet Lord Beatty had been First Sea Lord, 1919-27. 
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No. 463 
The Earl of Birkenhead to Mr. Chilton (Washington) 
No. 313 Telegraphic [W 9042/28/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 21, 1928, 10 p.m. 


In view of press publication of text of Anglo-French naval compromise you 
should at once communicate to State Department text of military part of 
agrecment given in my telegram No. 307! and repeat assurance that there is 
nothing undisclosed. 


t No. 459. 


No. 464 


Mr. Cazalet (Geneva) to the Earl of Birkenhead 
(Received September 22, 5.15 p.m.) 


No. 138 L.N. Telegraphic [W 9073/28/98] 


GENEVA, September 22, 1928, 12.55 p.m. 


On September 2oth [19th]! after some debate in the third committee, 
drafting committee was appointed to draft resolution on work of preparatory 
committee. There were two drafts submitted, one by the French delegation 
requesting Council to make urgent appeal to Governments to find solutions 
of existing differences and expressing the hope that these solutions might be 
arrived at in time to allow of meeting of preparatory committee at the end 
of the present year or, should this be impossible, at the beginning of 1929; 
the other draft submitted by the German delegation expressed the opinion 
that disputed points should be resolved by the Disarmament Conference 
which should be submitted [sie ? should meet] next year. 

After long discussion a text based on French draft was approved, German 
delegate only dissenting, and it was decided to submit it to third committee 
yesterday afternoon. Yesterday morning conversation took place with a 
view to finding if possible, a text which would secure unanimous acceptance. 
I2 was asked whether I would agree to the idea of the preparatory committee 
meeting in any case at the latest in the early months of next year. French and 
other delegates were prepared to accept this. I replied that if unanimity were 
desired and if this would produce it I was willing to agree reluctantly. 

At a mecting of the third committee yesterday afternoon the French 
delegate proposed amendment in this sense. German delegate, without 
rejecting proposal, made difficulties and demanded reference back to the 
drafting committee. In supporting the French amendment I asked the 


t The meeting of the Third Committee (Reduction of Armaments) of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations here reported took place on September 19: see League of Nations Official 
Journal: Special Supplement No. 67, pp. 62-9. For the ensuing meeting on September 21 
reported below, v. ibid., pp. 76-81. 

2 Lord Cushendun. 
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committee to consider carefully what it meant, i.e. that if the preparatory 
committee had to meet in the absence of agreement on point of principle 
which remained unsettled, that would produce a very decided check in the 
work of disarmament. 

Drafting committee finally last night, produced text in which all including 
the German concurred expressing hope for successful issue of negotiations 
between Governments and requesting the Chairman of the preparatory 
committee to summon it in any event at the latest early next year. 

For obvious reasons I think this solution in many ways undesirable. On 
the other hand, if present negotiations fail it would be difficult to say the 
League could do nothing more. International disarmament is a matter in 
which the League has assumed obligations of which it is difficult for it to 
divest itself on account of disagreement between certain Powers. 

The preparatory committee will almost certainly be able to do nothing but 
meeting will not be like recent meetings at which only adjournment could 
be discussed. We shall at least be able to explain efforts we have made for 
agreement, and invite suggestions as to further procedure. If committee can 
only confess failure to work along present lines, that may be better than 
simply shirking the issue. 


No. 465 


Mr. Cazalet (Geneva) to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris)? 
Unnumbered Telegraphic: by telephone [W 9126/28/98) 


GENEVA, September 22, 1928 

Repeated to Foreign Office by bag. 

Following for Lord Cushendun? from Cadogan. 

On arriving at third committee this afternoon, the German delegate 
announced that he could not vote for the resolution on the work of the 
Preparatory Commission which did not meet the views of his government. 

The French delegate told me he would make a declaration explaining that 
concessions had been made by various delegations against their will and even 
in some cases against their convictions solely with the object of obtaining 
unanimity which they thought had been secured. I told him that this was 
certainly your position but I thought probably you would wish to stand by 
the concessions you had made. If the conduct of the German delegate is 
questionable that seems all the more reason why ours should be irreproach- 
able. In the event Monsieur Paul Boncour did not speak and the resolution 
passed without comment the German and Hungarian delegates abstaining.3 


t This unnumbered telegram was repeated by bag to the Foreign Office where it was 
entered on the file on September 24. 

2 Lord Cushendun was on his way from Geneva to London. 

3 For the resolution and its adoption on September 22 by the Third Committee (Reduc- 
tion of Armaments) of the Assembly of the League of Nations, v. tbid., pp. 81-2. Mr. Selby 
referred to this resolution in a letter of October 2 to Sir A. Chamberlain in which he stated 
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Monsieur Paul Boncour told me he would speak at the Assembly next week 
emphasising the efforts that had been made to reach agreement and express- 
ing regret at the failure. I presume you would wish the British delegation to 
associate itself with any such declaration. 

The Germans having refused to accept the compromise which met every 
reasonable request which they had made, they now clearly appear as insisting 
on their remaining demands that the disarmament conference shall inevitably 
be held in 1929, irrespective of the state of the preparatory work. 


in particular: ‘The more I see of that disarmament problem, the more do I regret that 
circumstances made it impossible for you to carry out your programme of leaving disarma- 
ment till the last. What is the use of discussing disarmament when the Rhineland problem 
for instance is unliquidated and when the occupation is regarded by a good part of Europe 
as a better guarantee for their own security than all Mr. Kellogg’s Peace Pact? The evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland may even induce—I hope it will not—certain Powers to increase 
rather than decrease their armaments. The Poles and Czechs certainly showed quite un- 
expected interest in the Rhineland discussions.’ 


No. 466 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to the Earl of Birkenhead 
(Received September 23, 10.30 a.m.) 


No. 166 Telegraphic: by bag [W 9103/28/98] 


PARIS, September 22, 1928 

Your telegram No. 103.! 

Ministry for Foreign Affairs, to whom I have spoken, make no secret of fact 
that such a despatch was actually sent.2 They say they do not know how 
leakage occurred. 

I understand their personal opinion is that agreement had now much 
better be published. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of September 21 stated that the New York American had 
published ‘what purports to be a despatch from the Quai d’Orsay regarding the Anglo- 
French limitation proposals’ (cf. The Times, September 22, 1928, p. 10), and that the 
Foreign Office News Department were admitting ‘the substantial accuracy of the details 
given in regard to the four categories covered by the agreement’. 

2 Sir R. Lindsay minuted on September 24: “The French Amb[assador] told me today 
that the document published was a circular which had also been sent to him. Not all the 
circular had been published—there was about $ as much again, in which the French Govt. 
had been at pains to bring out and emphasize points which might make the compromise 
more acceptable to American opinion. R.C.L. Sept. 24.’ 

The circular was presumably that of August 3 referred to in note 1 to item No. 26 in the 
French official publication, Limitation des armements navals (Paris, 1928). 
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No. 467 


Letter from Mr. Roberts! (Geneva) to Mr. Kirkpatrick 
[IV 9183/28/98] 


GENEVA, September 22, 1928 
My dear Kirkpatrick, 

I do not know whether you have been able to follow from the papers we 
have been sending home the situation which has developed during this week 
in regard to the model treaties drawn up by the Committee on Arbitration 
and Security. In case you have some difficulty in doing so, I will try in this 
letter to give you a more or less connectcd story which may help you to find 
your way through the mass of committce papers which has been accumulat- 
ing. ‘The discussion is, however, still continuing and this is therefore only 
in the nature of an interim report. 

When that part of the work of the Gommittee on Arbitration and Security 
came before the Third Committee, it decided to send over at once to the 
First Committee for its comments on legal points the three model general 
conventions dealing with judicial settlement, arbitration and conciliation.? 
From the subsequent discussion in the First Committee two views emerged. 
The first put forward by the Swede, the Dutchman and others was that an 
attempt should be made to roll the three model conventions into one in order 
to get over the difficulties which would arise in the case of a dispute between 
two states, one of which was a party to Convention A. and one to Convention 
B. or C. The other view expressed by the Italian was to the effect that such 
a solution would only raise still further difficulties and it was on the whole 
better to leave things where they were. At the end of the discussion the First 
Committee agreed to set up a sub-committee consisting of Monsieur Rolin, 
Monsieur Unden3 and Monsieur Gaus to consider the legal points which 
have been brought out, and in particular to find if possible some solution of 
the difficulty raised by Monsieur Unden. Hurst, who was invited to sit on 
the sub-committee, thought it better not to do so as our point of view on these 
questions had already been put before the Committee on Arbitration and 
Security and it seemed better that new minds should be brought to bear upon 
them. 

We were rather surprised to learn on Thursday‘ from the official Journal 
that this sub-committee were proposing not only to throw the three model 
conventions into one but to merge them into a final act or instrument of 
some kind to which everyone would be at once invited to accede. We were 
still more surprised when Monsieur Politis,s who had apparently joined the 
sub-committee, presented the results of their work. He explained that in 


t An Assistant to the British Delegate to the League of Nations. 

2 See Volume IV, No. 296. For consideration of these conventions by the First Com- 
mittee (Constitutional and Legal Questions) of the Assembly of the League of Nations see 
League of Nations Official Journal: Special Supplement No. 65, passim. 

3 Legal Advisers to the Belgian and Swedish Ministries of Foreign Affairs respectively. 

4 September 20, 1928. 5 Greek Minister at Paris. 
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place of a preamble the new instrument was preceded by a long draft resolu- 
tion, that the system of signatures followed by ratifications had been replaced 
by that of accessions and that the document now put forward was not a model 
offered as a basis for negotiations, but was an instrument which it was hoped 
the Assembly might approve at its present session. In order to bring this 
instrument into force it would be sufficient for any two states to adopt any 
part of it. He went on to say that the adoption of this proposal would have 
the effect of inaugurating what he might call ‘a judicial union of civilised 
states’ analogous to the Universal Postal and Telegraphic Union. 

This sudden development came as a considerable shock to our own and the 
Dominion delegations and at a meeting held yesterday morning an attempt 
was made to agree upon some common policy. Hurst explained that our 
objections to the proposal were two-fold. Firstly the model bilateral treaties 
seem to have disappeared altogether from view and the ‘bilateralers’ rele- 
gated, morally speaking, to an inferior position. Secondly, he was afraid that 
if such a general act were now approved and a considerable number of states 
failed to accede afterwards, the effect upon the prestige of the League would 
be most unfortunate. He said that both Gaus and Fromageot had admitted 
to him, in strict confidence, that neither of their Governments were likely to 
become parties to such an instrument but on general political grounds their 
delegations were not prepared to oppose the proposal. It was unfortunately 
impossible to reach any agreement with the Dominions at the discussion. The 
Irish delegate said he could see no substantial difference between the three 
model conventions and the general act, and that his delegation would feel 
bound to vote for it. Hurst found it very difficult to produce any convincing 
argument on the other side, specially in view of the draft resolution covering 
the three model conventions which we had agreed to in the Committee on 
Arbitration and Security (see page 35 of League paper A.20).® You will see 
that this draft resolution contains the phrase ‘recommends all states, whether 
members of the League or not, to accede thereto’. 

In committee the Australian delegate protested that his delegation and 
those of distant countries would be placed in an invidious position if they 
were asked at short notice and without the possibility of consulting their 
Governments to approve of an instrument which it would afterwards be 
impossible to alter. We do not know at present what the final attitude of the 
Australians will be, but it looks as though they will certainly abstain even if 
they are not compelled to vote against the new proposal. It will partly 
depend on whether we can get para. 7 of the draft proposal altered in the 
sense proposed by Hurst (see below). 

This morning Hurst moved an amended resolution on the lines indicated 
above and the supporters of the general act said that they were quite prepared 


6 Document A.20. 1928. IX of the Assembly of the League of Nations was the Report of 
the Work of the Committee on Arbitration and Security, June 27th to July 4th, 1928. This 
report included the draft resolution on the submission and recommendation of the model 
conventions on conciliation, arbitration, and judicial settlement here referred to: see League 
of Nations Official Journal, August 1928, p. 1175. 
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to give the ‘bilateralers’ full satisfaction. The present position is that Hurst’s 
amendment? together with amendments both to the draft resolution? and to 
the general act have been sent back to the sub-committee. It remains to be 
seen whether they will be able to produce an agreed text. 

I apologise for the length of this letter, but I thought you would like to have 
some idea of how this rather complicated situation has arisen. 


September 23rd. 


Since the above was written Hurst has been able to induce the Sub- 
Committee to accept the amendments proposed by him to the draft resolution 
practically as they stand.8 

Yours ever 
W. RoBERTs 
P.S. We hope to wind up things here on Tuesday evening. 


7 Note in original: ‘I enclose copies of both these papers.’ These enclosures, not here 
printed, were the draft resolution and general act submitted by the subcommittee and the 
amended draft resolution proposed by Sir Cecil Hurst printed in League of Nations Official 


Journal: Special Supplement No. 65, pp. 122-30. 

8 For the text of the resolution as adopted by the Assembly on September 26, v. of. cit: 
Special Supplement No. 64, p. 182. The General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 130, pp. 878-88. 


No. 468 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. Cazalet (Geneva)! 
Unnumbered Telegraphic: by telephone [Telegrams 49/58] 


PARIS, September 23, 1928 


Following for Mr. Cadogan from Lord Cushendun :— 

‘Your telegram unnumbered of 22nd September.? 

‘I agree we must stand by concessions already made. My objection to 
fixing the date should be restated at the Assembly, adding that I gave way 
reluctantly on this point on the understanding that this concession would 
achieve unanimity, and I understood German delegate had agreed to this. 

‘I do not wish to fetter your discretion, but unless you have reason to 
think otherwise, I think above explanation should be made to the Assembly3 
whether M. Paul-Boncour carries out the intention you report him as holding 


or not.’ 


1 This telegram was repeated unnumbered to the Foreign Office where it was received 
at 11.15 a.m. on September 23. 

2 No. 465. 

3 See the statement made to the Assembly of the League of Nations on September 25 by 
Mr. G. Locker Lampson, Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
printed in League of Nations Official Journal: Spectal Supplement No. 64, pp. 154-5. 
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No. 469 


Mr. Campbell (Washington) to Lord Cushendun 
(Received September 24, 9 a.m.) 


No. 286 Telegraphic [W 9130/28/98] 


Important WASHINGTON, September 23, 1928, 2.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 3713.! 

I was unable to see Mr. Kellogg or Mr. Castle this morning and therefore 
handed text of sentence in note of June 28th quoted in your telegram No. 307? 
to Under Secretary of State. Latter was not conversant with question of 
naval accord but promised to give text to Secretary of State and inform him 
of what I had said viz., that as there seemed to be a good deal of misunder- 
standing and speculation on the subject of the alleged military clauses you 
wished the United States government to be in possession of full text .. .3 
only reference to land armaments made in note to French government which 
covered the terms of the proposed compromise between the British and 
French drafts setting out the principle on which naval disarmament might 
be approached. Mr. Chilton, I said, had informed Mr. Kellogg on August 
11th on this point of army trained reserves. Beyond naval compromise and 
the text I was leaving him there was nothing on any form of armament. Both 
United States ambassador and Chargé d’ Affaires in London had already been 
informed that there was nothing undisclosed.s Naval compromise was as 
communicated to Mr. Kellogg in Mr. Chilton’s note of July 31st.6 I would 
not have mentioned this (fearing it might emphasize our omission to acquaint 
the United States government in the first instance with the sentence about 
trained reserves) but for a reference by Under Secretary of State to naval 
compromise as contained in alleged despatch from the Quai D’Orsay pub- 
lished by the ‘New York American’. 

I fear that this further piecemeal communication of the contents of notes 
exchanged between His Majesty’s Government and French government on 
this whole matter will not dispel misunderstanding or suspicion here and 
might increase them. United States government are likely to retain the 
impression that we are not being quite frank. They will know terms of com- 
promise were embodied or enclosed in notes passing between British and 
French governments and they will wonder how we can expect them to give 
an opinion when we have not been able to bring ourselves to let them see the 
full texts. Moreover it is difficult to see how they can avoid interpreting the 
language of the one sentence now communicated as indicating a very definite 
... ing? of our attitude on trained military reserves whereas if we communi- 
cated the whole note in which that sentence occurred the impression created 
might probably be different. It was because of possible mischief which might 


1 No. 463. 2 No. 459. 

3 The text is here uncertain. The text as sent here included ‘of the’ (Washington 
Embassy archives: F.O. 115/3252). 4 See No. 442. 

5 See Nos. 454 and 432 respectively. 6 See No. 428, note 4. 


7 The text is here uncertain. The text as sent here read ‘bargaining’. 
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be created by seeming inconsistency between statement contained in para- 
graph 5 of your telegram of August 1oth® and sentence quoted in your 
telegram No. 307 that Mr. Chilton thought best not to communicate sentence 
to State Department. For the same reason I should have postponed action 
on your telegram under reply in order to urge communication of the whole 
of the relevant documents. However it seems very possible that United States 
government may address note to us on the subject of the accord on Monday® 
or Tuesday (French Chargé d’Affaires agrees with press correspondents on 
this). It was therefore necessary to act without delay as instructed in your 
telegram No. 311.!° 
From the foregoing you will understand my anxiety to receive full texts by 

telegraph of your note of September 5th" or whatever the relevant document 
or documents may be and to be authorized to hand them to United States 
government before the latter address note to us. (We have League of Nations 
2 print of July 25th section 1 and July 27th section 1).! 

8 No. 438. ® September 24, 1928. 

10 Foreign Office telegram No. 311 to Washington is untraced in Foreign Office archives: 
the text as sent here referred to telegram No. 313 printed as No. 463. 

11 The text as sent here read ‘June 28th’; see No. 406, note 4. 

12 i.e. Nos. 425 and 427 respectively. 


No. 470 


Lord Cushendun to Mr. Campbell (Washington) 
No. 320 Telegraphic [W 9130/28/98] 


State FOREIGN OFFICE, September 26, 1928, 11.22 a.m. 
Your telegram No. 286! (of September 23rd, Anglo-French naval com- 
promise). 


You are authorised to communicate confidentially to the United States 
government and not for publication the texts of the notes exchanged between 
His Majesty’s Government and the French government. The latter have 
concurred.2, You should emphasise fact that no other notes have been 
exchanged between the two governments. 

Notes in question are 


1. Our note of June 28th 

2. French note of July 20th 

g. Our note of July 28th.3 

t No. 469. 

2 Sir W. Tyrrell had so reported in an unnumbered telegram of September 25, which 
further reported that M. Briand proposed a similar communication to the Italian and 
Japanese Governments. Mr. Wingfield and Mr. Dormer were instructed accordingly in 
Foreign Office telegram No. 158 to Rome and 956 to Tokyo of September 26, extracts from 
which are printed as item No. 28 in Cmd. 3211 of 1928. In Tokyo telegram No. 207 of 
September 29 in reply Mr. Dormer transmitted the text of the note referred to in No. 437, 


note 3. 
3 The preceding portion of this telegram, except for the reference, is printed in Cmd. 3211 


as item No. 27. 
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Text of 1 is contained in my immediately following telegram.* Text of 2 
is In your possession (print Section 1, July 25th).5 Text of 3 is as follows:— 

“His Majesty’s Embassy is directed by His Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to inform the Ministry for Foreign Affairs that 
His Majesty’s Government highly appreciate the friendly and conciliatory 
attitude displayed by the Government of the Republic in the memorandum 
addressed to His Majesty’s Embassy by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs on 
July 2oth, respecting the limitation of naval armaments. 

‘His Majesty’s Government like the French government would have pre- 
ferred to see.’ The text is then identic with the text of our despatch to Paris 
No. 1698A—Print Section 1 July 27thS—down to the end. 


4 Not printed: see No. 406, note 4. 
5 See No. 469, note 12. 


No. 471 


Mr. Campbell (Washington) to Lord Cushendun 
(Received September 27, 9 a.m.) 


No. 290 Telegraphic [W 9262/28/98] 


WASHINGTON, September 26, 1928, 7.40 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 320.! 

I handed texts of notes to Castle this afternoon and said they were the only 
ones which had passed between His Majesty’s Government and French 
government on this subject and that they were communicated for United 
States government’s confidential information and not for publication.2, He 
said that State Department would certainly not give out any information nor 
let it be known that they had been given notes in order that there should be 
no press speculation as to contents. He deplored all the publicity and specula- 
tion that had gone on especially French press statements as to accord 
amounting to or implying an Anglo-French entente if not an alliance. This 
might, he thought, have been avoided if His Majesty’s Government had 
originally made a more complete statement about the compromise. I took 
this opportunity of reminding him that Mr. Atherton and Mr. Marriner had 
received full and accurate information about the sentence regarding trained 
army reservists on August 4th and August gth [1oth] respectively and that 
Secretary of State had also been fully and accurately informed by Mr. Chilton 
on August 11th.3 He said he knew this and understood the position. 


1 No. 470. 

2 Note No. 439 from Mr. Chilton to Mr. Kellogg to this effect, together with the texts 
of the three enclosed notes, is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States 1928, vol. 1, pp. 286—90. 

3 See respectively Nos. 432, 440, and 442. 
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Castle then said that it ‘was a little annoying’ to get notes just after a draft 
note had been cabled to United States representatives in London and Paris 
for communication on receipt of further instructions to His Majesty’s 
Government and French government. However if the contents of texts just 
given him made any modification desirable (which he did not anticipate) the 
United States note would be cancelled and fresh instructions issued. 

Castle said that whereas Geneva Conference had broken down over the 
suggestion that within a total allotment of cruiser tonnage the number of 
10,000 ton cruisers should be strictly limited, remaining portion of the allot- 
ment being used for small cruisers, compromise suggested strict limitation of 
former and no limitation of latter at all. It was this that United States 
government did not like. I did not gather however that draft United States 
note contains any counter-suggestions. 

French chargé d’affaires also left texts of notes with Castle this afternoon. 


4 V. op. cit., vol. i, pp. 282-6. 


No. 472 


Mr. Campbell (Washington) to Lord Cushendun 
(Received September 28, 9 a.m.) 


No. 294 Telegraphic [W 9303/28/98] 
Important WASHINGTON, September 27, 1928, 7.55 p.m. 


My telegram No. 293.! 

As this, according to Mr. Cadogan’s memorandun,,? was contrary to the 
former United States position and as the French Chargé d’Affaires had seen 
Mr. Castle just before my visit I asked the former whether anything had been 
said to him to indicate whether the United States note contained any sugges- 
tions. He said the assistant secretary had been reticent and that all he could 
gather was that the note might be stiff and that it made no suggestions. He 
was to sce Mr. Kellogg, however, this morning and would tell me anything 
the Secretary of State said. He has just told me that Mr. Kellogg said that 
the note would be delivered tomorrow. The French Chargé d’Affaires 
understood from the secretary that it was not to be modified and that it made 
some sort of reference to the French proposal of March 1927, above referred 
to. He thought this interesting as Mr. Kellogg had said that he did not know 
that the French Chargé d’Affaires had communicated the texts of the Anglo- 
French correspondence yesterday and that therefore, since the note was to 
be delivered as originally cabled, this showed that the United States govern- 
ment had thought of the French proposal before seeing the Quai d’Orsay 
note to His Majesty’s Embassy in Paris of July 20th which mentions it in 
paragraph 3. 

1 Not printed. This telegram of September 27 referred to No. 471 and stated that Mr. 
Castle had mentioned M. Paul Boncour’s proposal of March 1927 (see No. 384, note 3) and 
had ‘said that in his personal opinion this seemed quite a good idea’. 

2 See No. 376, note 3. 
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It seems just possible that the proposal may have been mentioned during 
the French Chargé d’Affaires’ interview with the Assistant Secretary of State 
yesterday and that the United States representatives in Paris and London 
may since then have been instructed to insert a reference to it in the draft 
note. In any case Mr. Kellogg knew that I had left the correspondence with 
Mr. Castle yesterday, as the French Chargé d’Affaires himself told me, so 
that it is not so clear that any reference there may be to the French proposals 
was made before the contents of the Quai d’Orsay note of July 2oth were 
known to the Secretary of State. 


No. 473 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) to Lord Cushendun (Received October 1, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 173 Telegraphic: by bag [ Telegrams 49/59] 


PARIS, September 29, 1928 

My despatch No. 1637! of 28th September. 

Political Director of Ministry for Foreign Affairs informed a member of the 
Embassy this morning that he did not think that there would be any particular 
haste in replying to the American note. The note would first be submitted 
to examination by the experts of the various Ministries concerned. In the 
light of that examination, the action to be taken would then probably be 
considered by the Ministerial Council. 

He said that he had noticed that the French press were already insisting 
that the somewhat stiff nature of the American reply indicated that, in pre- 
paring the compromise, the French and British Governments had again been 
badly informed as to feeling in America. His opinion was that the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs had been fully justified, in view of the information they 
had received from Washington, in submitting the compromise to the United 
States Government. 

He regretted the fact that the terms of the compromise itself had not yet 
been published, and he said that within the next few days the French Govern- 
ment would probably address an official request to His Majesty’s Government 
to agree to its immediate publication. As on previous occasions, it was 
explained to M. Corbin that your decision to suspend publication had been 
based on your desire to publish the correspondence as a whole and to include 
in it the replies of the Governments to which the compromise had been sub- 
mitted. M. Corbin said that in any case the only important reply had now 
been received. 


1 This covering despatch (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) transmitted a copy 
of the American note of September 28 to the French Government (printed as item No. 34 
in Limitation des armements navals). The corresponding note of the same date to Lord Cushen- 
dun from Mr. Houghton, which was in accordance with identic instructions, is printed as 
item No. 29 in Cmd. g2rt of 1928. 
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I venture to suggest that, in view of the universal though undeserved 
condemnation, the sooner the whole correspondence is published the better, 
together with an explanatory statement of our reticence. 


No. 474 


Mr. Campbell (Washington) to Lord Cushendun 
(Received September 30, 9 a.m.) 


No. 296 Telegraphic [W 9359/28/98] 


WASHINGTON, September 30, 1928, 1.56 a.m. 

My telegram No. 293.! 

Copy of United States note was sent to Embassy yesterday. When I took 
Mr. Shone? to introduce him to Mr. Castle yesterday afternoon the latter 
referrcd to the note. Hoping to provoke some remark which might show 
whether United States government with or without the assistance of the 
French were quietly attempting to drive a diplomatic wedge between the 
latter and ourselves I said I was interested to read the reference in the last 
paragraph to the French compromise proposal of March 1927 which he had 
mentioned to me on September 26th and which as he knew was referred to 
in the French note of July 2oth, the text of which the French Chargé d’Affaires 
and I had left with him on that date. He did not rise but said he had feared 
the correspondence might mcan extensive alteration of their note which 
they had already cabled. He had been relieved to find it necessitated no 
great alteration though he had for example had to instruct United States 
representatives to omit sentence at the end of first [sic] paragraph to the 
effect that the United States would have liked to have had fuller information.3 
He did not say that he had made no other alterations and it seems quite 
possible that the second and third sentences of the last paragraph may have 
been inserted after receipt of the Anglo-French correspondence and the 
interview with the French Chargé d’Affaires. The last paragraph seems to 
run on more naturally from the words ‘their defence’ to ‘it expects’ as[at] begin- 
ning of the ante-penultimate sentence. It would of course be interesting to 
know whether any instructions to make an insertion were received by the 
United States representatives in London and Paris. Mr. Castle then brought 
up the subject of the Anglo-French correspondence and repeated that he 
would give out no information about its communication to the United States 
government as he realised that the French and British governments would 
not wish it to be published. He instanced the last sentence of the French note 
of July 20th and said that when the President had asked if the correspondence 
showed anysigns ofa general Franco-British entente he had said none except for 
that sentence which the British government had apparently carefully ignored. 

1 See No. 472, note 1. 

2 Mr. T. A. Shone had recently been appointed First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at 


Washington. 
3 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. 1, p. 291. 
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The President had said that it looked as if the French had tried to ‘put one over 
on the British and failed.’ 

Mr. Castle has lately been prone to hint at ulterior motives on the part of 
the French. Please compare Mr. Castle’s remarks about the French reported 
in my telegram No. 290,¢ third sentence. 


4 No. 471. 


No. 475 


Lord Cushendun to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 112 Telegraphic: by bag [ Telegrams 49/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 1, 1928 

Your telegram No. 173.! 

The question of publication was discussed to-day by the Cabinet, and it 
was felt that the documents are of such a technical character that if published 
they would probably only lead to further misrepresentations, and that this 
would be especially unfortunate on the eve of the American election. It will 
be necessary for us, however, to lay papers for the meeting of Parliament, 
and you should endeavour to persuade the French Government to postpone 
any publication till that time. 


t No. 473. 


No. 476 
Record by Mr. Craigie of a conversation with Mr. Belin 
[LW 9893/28/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 2, 1928 


Mr. Belin, First Secretary of the United States Embassy, called yesterday 
with reference to various small matters and, at the end of the interview, asked 
my opinion of the American note in regard to the limitation of naval arma- 
ment. I replied that my opinion, which could only be regarded as strictly 
private and unofficial, was that, as an appeal to the various shades of vocal 
opinion in the United States, the note was an admirably conceived document; 
as a contribution to the cause of disarmament it was both meagre and dis- 
appointing. I did not put it so bluntly but this was the general sense. Mr. 
Belin, in defending the note, relied especially on what he considered to be 
primarily mistakes in procedure which had left the United States Government 
no alternative but to reply as they had. He alleged in particular that, shortly 
after the Secretary of State had made his announcement in the House of 
Commons,! the Foreign Office issued an official statement declaring that 
there was nothing in this Anglo-French compromise beyond the naval 
stipulations to which Sir Austen Chamberlain had referred. It had made the 


t See No. 429, note 3. 
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worst impression when, following on this communiqué, it transpired that we 
had, as part of the naval compromise, agreed to modify our attitude with 
reference to military reservists. I replied that I thought that there must be 
some misunderstanding here. Mr. Belin would remember that, immediately 
after the announcement in the House of Commons, a press campaign was 
started to magnify the proportions of the compromise into an agreement for 
general naval co-operation between the two powers. It was, I felt sure, these 
exaggerated naval and political implications which the Foreign Office com- 
muniqué was designed to dissipate, and there could have been no intention of 
misleading anybody in regard to the inducement offered to the French on 
the subject of the military effectives. Mr. Belin stated that nevertheless the 
communiqué in question would, he thought, be found to be misleading if we 
examined it in the light of what has since occurred. I reminded Mr. Belin 
that as early as August 4th an explanation in regard to the military effectives 
question had been given to Mr. Atherton and that on August roth the whole 
situation was fully explained to Mr. Marriner. 

As this matter seemed to weigh rather heavily on his mind it might perhaps 
be worth while to see exactly what was the first statement issued from here 
after the speech in the House of Commons on July 3oth.? 

R. L. CRaAIGIE 

2 Mr. Craigie subsequently minuted on October 13 that he had spoken to Mr. Atherton 
on this subject on the preceding day. Mr. Craigie’s minute stated in particular: ‘I repeated 
that any denial that had been issued here had certainly not referred to the military trained 
reservists question but only to the absurd and totally unfounded rumours about secret 
political and naval understandings. We had throughout the whole proceedings been 
perfectly frank in this matter. Mr. Atherton willingly admitted this and stated that he 
personally had been informed by Sir Ronald Lindsay of the existence of the ‘reservist’ 
inducement at the earliest possible moment [cf. No. 432]. It was quite clear that Mr. Belin, 


in speaking to me originally, had no particular communiqué in mind, and there is, therefore, 
nothing more to do in the matter.’ 


No. 477 
Memorandum by Mr. Craigie 
[A 7132/39/45] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 3, 1928 
American Note on the subject of Naval Limitation 


In deciding upon the course to be followed now that the United States 
Government have definitely refused to negotiate on the basis of the Anglo- 
French compromise, the question of procedure will no doubt be held to be 
of primary importance if the naval limitation question is not to be permitted 
seriously to prejudice Anglo-American relations. It is purely from this point 
of view that the following observations are offered. 

The point which it seems useful to bear in mind before we make any further 
approach to the United States Government on this particular question is 
that the United States Navy Department, the United States Navy as a 
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service and the Big Navy party in the United States are prepared to go almost 
any lengths to prevent the conclusion of an agreement with the British Empire 
which will complete the work of the Washington Treaty of 1922. In fact, 
these elements, while sometimes doing lip service to the cause of naval 
limitation, are working steadily to bring about a state of affairs which will 
endanger the existence of the Washington Treaty itself. Their purpose is to 
prevent the conclusion of any limitation agreement on the subject of auxiliary 
craft and in the process to provoke as much friction as possible between the 
two countries. 

If, therefore, we are really desirous of reaching a naval agreement with the 
United States Government, it behoves us to choose ground unsuitable for 
the operations of the American ‘admirals’, with their genius for misrepresen- 
tation. There are in the background of American politics certain large but 
immobile forces which favour more pacific courses but which will only come 
into play if we can remove from the hands of the ‘admirals’ some of the 
material with which they have made such disastrous play in recent years. 

The procedure to be followed must, of course, depend on what is to be our 
ultimate objective. There appear to be three possible main objectives, though 
each in itself is capable of a certain variation. They are: 

(1) The gradual isolation of the United States by making it clear to the 
world in general and to the British public in particular that the United States 
is a country with which no naval limitation agreement can be negotiated 
except on its own impossible terms. This process would lead up to the con- 
clusion at Geneva of a naval limitation agreement, based on the Anglo- 
French compromise, with all the powers represented on the Preparatory 
Commission, exclusive of the United States. 

Such an objective is in many ways a tempting one: taking a long view of 
this question, it seems possible that Anglo-American relations might ultimately 
benefit from the realisation by the American people that the other powers of 
the world were prepared to go ahead with their plans for world disarma- 
ment independently of the United States, relying simply on the pacific 
intentions of that country. But, taking a shorter view and independently of 
naval considerations, we are confronted by the following serious objections: 

(a) In its initial stages such a policy would undoubtedly serve to aggravate 
the present tension in Anglo-American relations. This we can ill 
afford to do. It is only necessary to mention, as reasons for hesitation, 
the question of debts and reparations looming darkly in the back- 
ground and the insistence of the Dominions—particularly Canada— 
that the orientation of our policy should be towards, rather than away 
from, America. 

(b) The effect of such a course on the Navy Department and the Big Navy 
party can easily be estimated: it would be acclaimed with a great 
flourish of trumpets that here was proof positive of the existence of un- 
disclosed political and strategical clauses in the Anglo-French com- 
promise. ‘England’, they would contend, ‘would never dare to risk 
falling behind the United States in naval strength unless she had first 
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re-insured herself with France’. From that moment the claim of the 
Big Navy party in the United States would no longer be for a one-power 
standard but for a two-power standard and we should continue to be 
treated to those annual assaults on Anglo-American relations which 
mark the introduction and passage of any naval construction or naval 
appropriation bill. From our point of view one of the chief advantages 
of a naval agreement with the United States is to strike from the hands 
of the Big Navy party this instrument for the annual injection of poison 
into the body politic of our relationship. We can never foster really 
good relations with the United States until a complete naval agree- 
ment is achieved. 

(c) The studiously moderate tone of the last United States note and the 
fact that they do hold open the door for further discussions seem to 
militate against the prosecution of a policy of isolating the United 
States—at all events as things stand at present. 

(2) The second possible objective is the withdrawal of the British Empire 
from all further naval limitation discussions. This might be accompanied by 
a declaration laying down the maximum building programme of the British 
Empire during the next five years. 

I assume that such a plan is hardly feasible in present circumstances owing 
to the urgent necessity of our continuing to promote the cause of disarma- 
ment in Europe and so prevent the Germans from taking the bit between 
their teeth. 

(3) The third possible objective is to bring the United States in on reason- 
able terms by means of a carefully planned and patiently sustained effort 
on our part. 

As things stand at present, this appears to be the only wise and practicable 
objective, however unpalatable it may be in some respects. A precondition 
to success is the avoidance of ground peculiarly adapted to the tactics of the 
American ‘admirals’. Public discussion at the Preparatory Commission or 
the continuation of a public exchange of notes affords these gentlemen the 
best possible scope for the deployment of their forces of disruption. Similarly 
the appearance of any too close co-operation with the French or the making 
of further joint proposals to the United States would be giving the ‘admirals’ 
exactly the type of ammunition which they find useful. 

The United States Government has suggested discussions ‘by the American 
and British representatives’.! If His Majesty’s Government have any further 
proposals to make to the United States Government on this subject, would it 
not be possible for them to be made verbally and almost unofficially in the 
first instance? The kind of discussion I have in mind 1s one between Sir Esme 
Howard and the Naval Attaché in Washington on the one side and a represen- 
tative of the State Department and of the Navy Department on the other 
side. If on the contrary we address a note to the United States Government, 
even of a confidential character, they will feel compelled to reply to it by a 
note and will publish the document forthwith. This way may lie disaster. 

1 Cf. the American note of September 28, Cmd. g2rt, p. 38. 
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I do not of course suggest that we should not continue to keep in close 
touch with the French Government, but any previous consultation with them 
should, if we want to make progress at Washington, be paraded as little as 
possible. It is earnestly to be hoped that the French Government can be 
induced to allow us to conduct any such preliminary and informal discussions 
at Washington and will not insist on tripartite discussions. 

There is one further point I would venture to add to this already overlong 
memorandum: unless we wish to play the ‘admirals’’ game we should, I 
think, defer any reply to, or discussions with, the United States Government 
on this subject until after the presidential election on November 5th next. 
Against this short delay it may be urged that in the meantime His Majesty’s 
Government would be leaving their own case undefended before the British 
public, thus allowing the American note and the French circular despatch 
to hold the field. Would not this situation be met by the preparation and 
publication of a firm but moderately worded exposition of the British case 
in the form of a despatch to His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Washington,? 
which might end with an assurance that the last United States note is 
receiving careful and sympathetic consideration? 


R. L. CRAIGIE 


2 Sir R. Lindsay here made the following marginal note: ‘or a circular desp[atch] to our 
four missions. R.C.L.’ Cf. item No. 32 in Cmd. 3211 of 1928. 


No. 478 


Lord Cushendun to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 118 Telegraphic [ Telegrams 49/59] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4, 1928, 7 p.m. 


Following from Sir R. Lindsay :— 

‘The French Ambassador called yesterday on me to say that the French 
Government were anxious to publish immediately the documents relating 
to the Anglo-French Naval Compromise. He seemed to think that the French 
Government would only wish to issue a small collection, which would, 
however, include the French circular despatch on 3rd August, of which a 
part only had been printed in the American press.! As regards the conversa- 
tion of March last between Sir Austen and M. Briand at Geneva, he thought 
he had a record of it in rather general terms, and he undertook to furnish a 
copy of it. He had already telegraphed to the French Government to ask 
them what they intended to publish, but had not yet had an answer. 

‘I said that the Cabinet had recently decided to defer publication until 
November, and it was quite impossible to change this decision immediately 
owing to the absence from London of the Prime Minister and Lord Cushen- 
dun. I asked whether the French Government could not suspend action 
until next week, when the matter could be properly considered here. The 


1 Cf. No. 466, note 2. 
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Ambassador replied that he would telegraph at once in this sense and felt 
sure that the French Government would meet our wishes. 

‘This morning his Excellency wrote to say that in compliance with our 
request M. Briand would suspend publication and desired to concert with 
us as to the documents to be published. We are considering this point and 
hope to inform you of our views after Lord Cushendun’s return in the course 
of a few days.’ 


No. 479 
Memorandum by Lord Cushendun' 
C.P. 303 (28) [A 8035/154/45] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 1928 
Renewal of Arbitration Treaties 


In view of the approaching expiration of our arbitration treaties with 
several foreign States, I circulate to the Cabinet the subjoined memorandum, 
prepared at my request by the Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office. 

If the proposals contained in paragraph 6 of Sir Cecil Hurst’s memoran- 
dum are approved by my colleagues, I propose to initiate negotiations with 
all the States whose arbitration treaties are expiring, and also with Germany, 
with whom we have no treaty in existence. The renewal of the treaty with 
the United States will require separate consideration. 


CUSHENDUN 


ANNEX TO No. 479 
Memorandum by Sir C. Hurst 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 5, 1928 
1. Several of the Arbitration Treaties with foreign Powers will shortly 
expire (France, the 14th October, 1928; Italy, February 1929; Spain, the 
27th February, 1929).2 That with the United States has already expired. 
If these arbitration treaties are allowed to lapse without renewal, it will 
provoke criticism in the country and will increase the agitation for this 
country to sign the clause in the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court in legal disputes. There 1s at present no arbitration treaty in force with 
Germany, and, if the treaties with other States are renewed, it will be desir- 
able also to conclude one with Germany. 
2. A revised draft Arbitration Agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain was submitted to His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 
by Mr. Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United States, in January [sic] last. 


1 This memorandum was circulated to the Cabinet. It was undated. 
2 The Anglo-Italian and Anglo-Spanish arbitration treaties of February 1 and 27, 1904, 
respectively are printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 97, pp. 57 and 80-1. 
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This draft was on the lines of the treaty then recently [sic] concluded between 
France and the United States.3. Numerous treaties following this model have 
since been concluded between the United States and Foreign Powers, but 
His Majesty’s Government have as yet made no response to the United States 
Government. 

3. The difficulty which confronts His Majesty’s Government in connexion 
with all arbitration treaties is the feeling that it is not safe for this country to 
submit to an international tribunal disputes which may arise with a foreign 
State out of the exercise of belligerent rights at sea. Captures effected at sea 
in time of war are brought before the prize courts, and the decisions of the 
prize courts in this country are based upon international law; but if such 
cases were, after judgment in the Prize Court, brought before an international 
tribunal, there is no certainty that the international tribunal would take the 
same view as our own prize courts as to the correct rule of law to be applied. 
It has, therefore, been British policy in the past to maintain that the prize 
court decisions were final. It has also been our policy, in concluding arbitra- 
tion treaties, to decline to accept any general obligation to submit to inter- 
national arbitration disputes relating to points of international law without 
safeguarding the right to make an exception in this class of case. 

4. The arbitration treaties which Great Britain has concluded in the past 
have included a provision excluding from the operation of the treaty disputes 
affecting the vital interests of either of the parties; and disputes arising out of 
the exercise of belligerent rights at sea have been regarded as affecting the 
vital interests of this country. It is not likely that this exception as to vital 
interests can be maintained in future treaties. It has disappeared from the 
Franco-American treaty and from all the recent treaties concluded by the 
United States on that model. An intimation was received privately from 
the French Government some months ago that they would be disappointed 
if His Majesty’s Government asked for the renewal of the arbitration treaty 
with France in the old terms.4 This exception of vital interests is also omitted 
from the model treaties recently prepared at Geneva. 

5. Since the draft arbitration treaty was reccived from the United States 
Government, efforts have been made to find some formula which would safe- 
guard the British position with regard to disputes arising out of belligerent 
captures at sea, and none so far has been found. A bald exclusion of all such 
disputes from the operation of the treaty would increase the agitation of the 
Big Navy party in the United States in favour of a large increase in the 
American fleet. They would be able to urge with good effect that if American 
traders whose vessels are captured by the British fleet cannot get justice through 
arbitration, they must be in a position to obtain justice by force. In April 
last the Foreign Secretary submitted to the Cabinet a revised draft of the 
treaty proposed by the United States.s In this draft the obligation to 
arbitrate was limited to cases susceptible of decision by the application of a 
recognised rule of international law. It also provided that the special agreement 


3 Cf. No. 324. 4 See Volume IV, No. 264 and No. 307, note 4. 
5 V. op. cit., No. 341. 
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in respect of each dispute submitted to arbitrauon should, if necessarv, 
prescribe the rule of law to be applied by the international tribunal. The 
intenuon of this draft was to exclude from arbitration disputes about belli- 
gerent captures on the ground that the rules of internauonal law on the subject 
were not generally agreed, except where the Governments concluded an 
arrangement laying down specifically the rules which the court should apply, 
as was done in connexion with the Alabama dispute in 1871.6 On further 
consideration the Foreign Secretary withdrew this draft treaty, as he came to 
the conclusion that to endeavour to avoid internauonal arbitration of these 
cases in the manner intended by this draft would have the effect of weakening 
the grounds upon which His Mayjesty’s Government have always claimed 
finality for the decisions of the national prize courts. The basis of that claim 
has been that the courts applied international law. It is impossible to claim 
finality for the national prize court decisions on the ground that the decision 
of the court is based on international law, and at the same time to refuse 
international arbitration on the ground that there is no international law 
for an international tribunal to apply. 

6. I am disposed to think that the conclusion of the Kellogg Pact renoun- 
cing resort to war as an instrument of national policy offers an opportunity 
of overcoming the difficulty about disputes arising out of belligerent action 
at sea in another way, and the result of some unofficial enquiries and conver- 
sations which, at the request of Lord Cushendun, I held while at Geneva 
with my French and German colleagues, leads me to think that a solution of 
this problem on the lines indicated below would not be unacceptable to the 
French and German Governments. Politically, it is advantageous for His 
Majesty’s Government to treat the Kellogg Pact as opening a new chapter 
in international relations. If the Pact is treated as a reality, His Majesty’s 
Government will be entitled to assume that this country will not become 
involved in war in future, except in self-defence or in co-operation with the 
League of Nations in pursuance of our obligations under the Covenant or 
under the treaties of Locarno. His Majesty’s Government are, therefore, 
justified in maintaining that all disputes arising from belligerent action, 
whether on sea or land, are exceptional matters, to be dealt with as political 
disputes rather than as disputes which are purely justiciable and susceptible 
of decision by the application of a rule of law. I would therefore propose that 
the basis on which our arbitration treaties should be concluded would be 
that of providing that all justiciable disputes should be referred to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice at The Hague, and that all other disputes 


6 The Alabama dispute related to claims made by the U.S. Government against H.M. 
Government in respect of losses inflicted during the American civil war by the Alabama and 
other ships which had been built in Great Britain for the Confederate Government. It was 
agreed by the Treaty of Washington of May 8, 1871, between Great Britain and the United 
States for the amicable settlement of all causes of difference between the two countries 
(printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 61, pp. 40-56), that the dispute should be 
referred to arbitration by an international tribunal: in September 1872 this tribunal awarded 
the U.S. Government £3} m. compensation. For an account of this dispute see The Cam- 
bridge History of British Foreign Policy 1783-1919 (London, 1922 f.), vol. iii, pp. 57-71. 
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should be referred to conciliation commissions, with a further provision that 
if the parties are not prepared to accept the recommendations of the con- 
ciliation commission, the dispute should be submitted to the Council of the 
League acting under article 15 of the Covenant. Then would come a further 
provision that, in view of the renunciation of war under the Kellogg Pact, any 
disputes arising out of belligerent action which His Majesty might be forced 
to take in self-defence or in co-operation with the League of Nations should 
not be dealt with as justiciable disputes, but should be referred to the con- 
ciliation commission and, if necessary, to the Council of the League. It will 
also be necessary to add a further exception as regards disputes arising in 
respect of countries in which Great Britain has special interests, by reason of 
the necessity of maintaining the safety of her inter-Imperial communications. 

7. Asolution of the difficulty about the arbitration of disputes arising from 
belligerent captures at sea on the lines indicated above will not juridically 
add anything to the commitments by which His Majesty’s Government are 
already bound. By article 2 of the Kellogg Pact the High Contracting 
Parties agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by pacific means. By article 12 of the 
Covenant, His Majesty’s Government are already obliged to submit any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture to arbitration or to enquiry by the Council 
of the League. The only new commitment which an arbitration treaty on 
the lines indicated above would involve would be the interposition of enquiry 
into the dispute by a conciliation commission before its submission to the 
Council. A conciliation commission does not give binding decisions; it only 
makes recommendations which may or may not be accepted by the parties. 
Furthermore, by the Bryan Treaty of 1914, His Majesty’s Government have 
already accepted vis-a-vis the United States the obligation to submit all dis- 
putes not otherwise settled to a conciliation commission, and this treaty, 
which is still in force, obliges His Majesty’s Government to submit to the 
Anglo-American conciliation commission a dispute between the two coun- 
tries arising out of a belligerent capture at sea. If arbitration treaties on the 
lines proposed were concluded and the recommendations of the conciliation 
commission were not accepted, and the dispute came before the Council 
under article 15 of the Covenant, the utmost that the Council could do, even 
if all the other members were unanimous in opposition to the standpoint 
adopted by Great Britain, and Great Britain refused to give way, would be to 
make recommendations which would be binding to the extent that if the 
complainant State found that His Majesty’s Government were not prepared 
to carry them out, it would be at liberty to go to war with Great Britain. The 
correct interpretation of the Kellogg Pact is probably that even this right to 
go to war has been curtailed, but at any rate His Majesty’s Government 
would not be exposed to greater risk than they are already exposed to under 
the Covenant or even without the Covenant, that is to say, the risk of being 
attacked by the party to whom they refuse to give satisfaction in respect of 
the dispute. 
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8. The negotiation of a new arbitration treaty with the United States 
Government in lieu of that which has expired will require careful handling. 
It cannot proceed exactly on the lines indicated above, because the United 
States Government are not Members of the League of Nations, and, there- 
fore, would not agree to submit a matter in the last resort to the Council of 
the League. Nor would they readily accept a refusal on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government to sign a treaty in the form already accepted by some 
twenty other nations. Here again the signature of the Kellogg Pact will help 
to justify a departure, especially if negotiations can be opened at an early 
date.’ 

C. J. B. H. 


7 Ina further memorandum of October 5 Sir C. Hurst discussed ‘how disputes recognised 
by international law to be within the domestic jurisdiction of either of the High Contracting 
Parties should be dealt with in these treaties’. Sir C. Hurst stated in particular ‘I believe it 
myself to be a delusion for a state with world-wide interests, like Great Britain, to think that 
it gains by too rigid insistence on the absence of international consideration of questions of 
domestic jurisdiction. On the whole British interests in foreign states are larger than foreign 
interests under the British flag. In any case the standard of justice is higher under the Union 
Jack than outside it. British interests may be very gravely prejudiced by the action taken 
by foreign states in matters falling exclusively within their domestic jurisdiction.’ He con- 
cluded that ‘it would be better to allow disputes on matters of domestic jurisdiction to go 
before the conciliation commission and be the subject of recommendations, but not before 
an arbitration tribunal which would be able to give a binding decision.’ 


No. 480 
Mr. Wingfield (Rome) to Lord Cushendun (Recewved October 10) 
No. 732 [W 9685/28/98] 
Confidential ROME, October 7, 1928 


My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship herewith a translation of 
the Italian reply! to the notes in which, in compliance with the instructions 
contained in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s telegram No. 121? of July goth and 
your telegram No. 1583 of the 26th ultimo, they had been informed both of 
the purport and of the actual text of the Anglo-French compromise respect- 
ing naval armaments. This note verbale was handed to me yesterday evening 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and I summarised its contents in my 
telegram No. 150‘ of yesterday. 

2. During the morning I had called by appointment on Signor Rosso, 
Head of the League of Nations Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
to talk about another matter. He took the opportunity to inform me that 

1 Not printed. The Italian note verbale of October 6 is printed in translation as item 
No. 31 in Cmd. 3211 of 1928. 


2 No. 428. 3 See No. 470, note 2. 
4 Not printed. 
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the Italian reply was ready and, after submission for final approval that 
afternoon to Signor Mussolini, who had just returned to Rome, would be 
sent to me without delay. He also expected that a communiqué would be 
issued immediately afterwards to the Stefani News Agency; and, in fact, I 
actually read in the evening papers the brief statement that the Italian answer 
had been sent to Paris and London before I received the enclosed note at the 
Palazzo Chigi. 

3. Signor Rosso told me in confidence the gist of the note which was to be 
sent to me; and, as I did not know when it would actually reach my hands, I 
sent Your Lordship my telegram No. 1494 of yesterday. He also said that 
some statement as to its contents would probably have to be published before 
long. 

4. With regard to the contents of the note, Signor Rosso told me in con- 
fidence that the Italian Government had originally contemplated making a 
concession with regard to their preference for limitation by global tonnage, 
as they had hopes thereby to secure general acceptance of the Anglo-French 
proposals; but, now that the United States Government had rejected these 
proposals, there was no further reason for Italy to make this sacrifice of her 
point of view. 

5. He also frankly admitted that when the note spoke of equality with any 
‘continental European Power’ it was with France that equality was claimed. 


I have, &c., 
CHARLES WINGFIELD 


No. 481 


Lord Cushendun to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 2270 [F.0. 411/8] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 9, 1928 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador called on me this afternoon to discuss the question 
of the Anglo-French naval compromise. He said that there were two points 
which required consideration: (1) the question of publication of the docu- 
ments; and (2) what the next step was to be in respect of disarmament. As to 
(1), I told him that the Cabinet had been up to the present disposed to delay 
publication till after the Amcrican presidential election, but that I intended 
to raise the question again, as I had come to the conclusion that publication 
should not be longer delayed. I told M. de Fleuriau that I was putting 
together such documents as were relevant with a view to compiling a White 
Paper, and that I thought, if the Cabinet so decided, that it would be possible 
to publish within the next week or so. The Ambassador said that he thought 
his Government would be glad to publish simultaneously with us, and so far 
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as possible on similar if not identical lines. I promised M. de Fleuriau to keep 
him informed as to our decision in this regard.! 

On the larger question as to the next step in disarmament, I told the 
Ambassador that in my opinion, although it was a matter of the first impor- 
tance, it was for the moment premature to discuss it. I thought that probably 
as soon as the American election was over we should have to make some sort 
of overture to the United States, in response to the intimation in their note 
that they will be ready to assist renewed efforts for disarmament, but that 
the form such an overture should take would require consideration. M. de 
Fleuriau expressed his agreement with my estimate of the situation and his 
hope that the French and British Governments would be able throughout 
to act in harmony. 

Iam, &c., 
CusHENDUN 


1 Lord Cushendun’s despatch No. 2278 to Paris of October 10 informed Sir W. Tyrrell 
that the Cabinet had that morning decided on publication, and instructed him to communi- 
cate the documents in question to the French Government and to concert an early date of 


publication with them. 
Cmd. 3211, Papers regarding the Limitation of Naval Armaments, and Limitation des armements 
navals were published on October 22, 1928. 


No. 482 


Record by Mr. Craigie of a conversation with Mr. Atherton 
[W 10130/28/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 15, 1928 


In the course of an interview with Mr. Atherton to-day the conversation 
turned to the question of naval limitation. Mr. Atherton, who is an old 
friend and colleague of mine, spoke freely and frankly but, although he did 
not say so, he no doubt intended his remarks to be regarded as unofficial and 
confidential. The gist of a long and rather rambling conversation on the 
subject of naval limitation, which had been introduced by Mr. Atherton, 
is as follows: 

I had said that, speaking personally, I had begun rather to despair of the 
United States in this matter. If they really still had the cause of disarmament 
at heart they would surely have brushed aside any imagined grievance about 
the method of presentation and would have endeavoured to build upon what 
was a bona fide effort to emerge from a position of deadlock. Mr. Atherton 
replied that this might well have occurred if only we had abstained from 
publishing the fact of the conclusion of the compromise which immediately 
opened the way to a campaign of misrepresentation and tied the hands of the 
United States Government. He knew that at one time it had been the inten- 
tion to send a technical representative over here to discuss the compromise 
and to see whether it might not be made more palatable to the United States. 
The force of the public campaign, however, had resulted in the matter 
‘getting into the wrong hands’. Later the idea had been to return no reply 
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in the hope that some other proposals might be substituted in the meantime, 
thus obviating the necessity of an adverse reply from the United States 
Government. This second plan failed, however, owing to the French Govern- 
ment’s demanding an early reply. 

Mr. Atherton made it quite clear that, in his opinion, it might have been 
possible for the United States Government to negotiate informally on the 
basis of the compromise had the whole negotiation taken a different and a 
less public course. He believed that the best hope of settling this question 
was to approach it via the Treaty for the Renunciation of War. This treaty 
had been warmly welcomed by the peoples of the United States and Great 
Britain and would almost certainly be ratified by the Senate. He believed 
that whatever might be the case with other Powers the United States and 
Great Britain would loyally carry out its provisions and that an appeal made 
by His Majesty’s Government at the appropriate moment, that the whole 
controversy should now be placed on a new plane and less prominence be 
given to technical considerations, would make a deep impression upon the 
people of the United States. He hinted, indeed, that such an appeal might 
eventually be made to us by the United States Government. If war as an 
instrument of national policy were definitely and finally renounced as 
between the two countries it seemed, Mr. Atherton said, ridiculous that the 
discussions of the naval limitation question between them should proceed 
on a basis of ship for ship and gun for gun. If the treaty meant anything at 
all it meant that the continuation of naval competition between the United 
States and Great Britain became an absurdity. 


R. L. CRAIGIE 


No. 483 


Lord Cushendun to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 2342 [W 10011/28/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 18, 1928 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador, who came to see me this afternoon, raised three 
points in the course of our conversation :— 

1. He recalled a conversation we had a short time ago with regard to the 
disarmament question! and he suggested that it would be desirable to consider 
now what was to be the next step in consequence of the American rejection 
of the Anglo-French compromise. The Ambassador said that he had recently 
been in Paris where he had discussed the question with M. Berthelot, who 
mentioned to him a suggestion of M. Briand’s that advantage might be taken 
of the meeting at Geneva next December of the Commission on the Manu- 
facture of Arms to have an informal discussion among its members of the 
whole question of disarmament. I[ said that I quite agreed that it was a 


1 See No. 481. 
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matter which called for consideration and that I was far from sanguine as 
to making any progress with it under the conditions which had now arisen. 
I was afraid that such a meeting was not likely to advance matters much 
unless someone was prepared beforehand with some concrete proposal or 
some new scheme to form the basis of discussion and that in view of the failure 
of the Anglo-French arrangement it was difficult to see where such a scheme 
was to come from. I told M. de Fleuriau, however, that I was hoping to 
bring up the whole question of disarmament before the Salisbury Committee 
as soon as possible and that I would certainly mention the suggestion which 
he had made to me. 

2. His Excellency then referred to the Arbitration Treaty between our 
two countries which had expired within the last few days. He said that he 
had heard that my idea in regard to it was that we should carry on the old 
treaty for some months in order to give time and opportunity for agreeing 
upon a new treaty. I said that I thought that would be the best plan and 
that perhaps six months would not be too long for the purpose and that if he 
agreed we could immediately have an exchange of notes which would keep 
the treaty in operation. M. de Fleuriau agreed to this, but said that he 
thought it would be better to specify no precise period but to continue the 
old treaty by exchange of notes for as long a time as might be necessary for 
the purpose in view. To this I agreed and promised to send him a note 
without delay.? 

3. The Ambassador said that his Government had been approached by 
the Chinese Government in Nanking with a view to establishing a Chinese 
Embassy in Paris, and he said that he thought his Government would defer any 
action on this matter for some time as they were anxious not to be precipitate in 
the matter or to act in advance of other European Governments. He did not, 
however, make any suggestion for concerted or simultaneous action with the 
British Government. I said that we had not yet recognised the Nationalist 
Government at Nanking though we probably should do so before very long, 
but that if they desired to send an Ambassador to London I thought it would 
probably be some little time before we should give our consent. M. de 
Fleuriau remarked that that was very much the same attitude as that of the 
French Government and that no doubt the action of the two Governments 
in this matter would not be dissimilar. 

Iam, &c., 
CusHENDUN 


2 No such note was sent to M. de Fleuriau. 
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No. 484 
Lord Cushendun to Mr. Campbell (Washington) 
No. 339 Telegraphic [W 10099/28/98| 
Private FOREIGN OFFICE, October 19, 1928, 6 p.m. 


Following for Sir E. Howard on arrival. 

Your suggestion for personal message from Prime Minister to President 
and Secretary of State! has been carefully considered. 

We feel that any such message might be taken as evidence of guilty con- 
science. Qui s’excuse s’accuse. As the correspondence shows, the terms of 
the Anglo-French compromise were far from being wholly satisfactory either 
to ourselves or to the French. On our side we accepted a more reduced 
classification than anything we had hitherto been willing to agree to, while 
the French, in coming to meet us, abandoned their global tonnage thesis for 
the first ttme. It was only urgent necessity of finding some way out of present 
deadlock that led cither of us to make those concessions. In putting com- 
promise forward to the other governments we felt that if they too were willing 
to concede something for sake of progress there was a reasonable prospect 
of marking second stage, just as Washington had marked first stage, of the 
limitation of naval armaments. Third and final stage would have come later. 
United States government were of course perfectly right to reject proposals 
if they regarded them as involving concession from their side greater than 
they would be justified in making. 

Above seems to us correct light in which the matter should be regarded, 
and we should deprecate it being put, broadly speaking, in any other way. 
In particular we feel that personal assurance that there is nothing more behind 
the agreement with the French than is contained in the correspondence 
would tend to belittle public statements to the contrary and assurances 
already given to the State Department. 

While therefore Prime Minister prefers to give you no personal message, 
your conversations both with him and at the Foreign Office will enable you 
to dispel any further doubt, if such exists, in the mind either of the President 
or of the State Department. 


1 Mr. Selby had minuted on October 11 that Sir E. Howard had suggested ‘a personal 
assurance from the Prime Minister that His Majesty’s Government believed the United 
States Government knew and had no objection to discussions with the French Government 
in order to get an agreement on bases for discussion, that His Majesty’s Government much 
regret the suspicions that have been aroused, if they feel that they were really unnecessarily 
aroused, and above all an assurance that there is no further secret agreement behind what 
has been submitted to the United States, Japan and Italy, etc. would be of advantage. Sir 
Esme Howard says that he emphasises this because he hears, strange though it may seem, 
that Mr. Kellogg told someone that he believed there was something further.’ 
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No. 485 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Lord Cushendun 
(Received October 25, 9 a.m.) 


No. 308 Telegraphic [W 10223/28/98) 


WASHINGTON, October 25, 1928, 1.50 a.m. 

Anglo-French naval agreement. 

I spoke to Secretary of State yesterday! in the sense of third and fourth 
paragraphs of your private telegram of October 19th? and I added that I 
had got the impression in London that His Majesty’s Government were not 
a little indignant and hurt at the storm of suspicion of which they had been 
made the target in consequence of this agreement, the idea of which had been 
actively inspired by United States of America delegate at Geneva. Mr. 
Kellogg said that the American press had never been more critical than the 
European press or even than some organs of the British press, that, so far as 
he and the President were concerned, they had never encouraged suspicions 
of secret pacts, etc. by any word they had spoken, that he (Kellogg) had 
indeed openly told press correspondents from the beginning that he did not 
believe in such stories (he offered to show me press interviews) and that all 
the bother would have been avoided if only text of agreement could have 
been published when announcement of agreement was first made. He 
thought publication of correspondence in England and France would prob- 
ably put an end to the whole incident. It was a great pity that it had not 
been done earlier. 

I told him I was delighted to hear him say he did not believe there was 
anything further behind the agreement than what had been communicated 
because I had been told that at one time he did think so. He said ‘I never 
believed anything of the kind and have always told the President so.’ 
Speaking generally of the whole subject he went on to say that while United 
States government could not agree to British proposals to divide cruisers into 
two classes he did not think it impossible that United States of America, 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan might yet reach agreement on the 
question of naval limitation by using as a basis the French proposal of flexible 
categories allowing to each country some elasticity to meet its special 
requirements.3 

But United States government would insist that all classes of vessels of war 
must be limited in any new agreement. 

So far as I can judge at present publication of White Paper has been 
received here very quietly. Summary of press comments will be telegraphed 
in due course. 

1 October 23: this telegram was presumably drafted on October 24. 
2 No. 484. 

3 See Volume ITI, Nos. 137 and 139. 

4 Washington telegram No. 309 of October 24 is not printed. 
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No. 486 


Memorandum by Mr. Campbell: 
[W 10442]28/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 29, 1928 
Limitation of Naval Armaments 


In considering the situation created by the American and Italian rejection 
of the Anglo-French compromise proposals it is necessary, before we take 
another step of any kind, to be quite clear in our minds not only what we 
want to do but what we can do. The possibilities are very limited. 

From our point of view the whole business of the last two years has been 
most unsatisfactory. Although we have done more than anyone else, both 
in the Preparatory Commission and outside, to advance the cause of limita- 
tion, the only result has been that others less sincere have contrived to saddle 
us with an undue share of blame for the general failure. In these circum- 
stances there is a certain temptation to throw in one’s hand and wait for 
someone else to make the next suggestion. Could we afford, however, to 
follow such a policy? Let us consider where it would lead us. It would afford the 
big-navy party the opportunity to claim that they were right in suspecting the 
Anglo-French proposals to be an attempt to ‘put one over’ America. It would 
block all further progress by giving to many states the pretext to sit still and do 
nothing whilst throwing the whole of the blame on to us. It would be regarded 
by the French as something approaching to treachery. It would aggravate 
the growing restiveness of the Germans, and might even end by provoking 
them into the commission of some folly capable of throwing the whole 
European situation into disorder and so of imposing a severe, perhaps un- 
bearable strain on our relations with France. It is a policy which, though 
in the end we may have to come to it, we should be tactically in the worst 
possible position to adopt at the present juncture; the abuse showered on 
the Anglo-French compromise and the fact that the American note is careful 
not to close the door render it essential to make some further effort. Finally, 
for that reason, it is a policy which it would be difficult to defend against the 
criticism which it would be certain to encounter at the hands of a consider- 
able body of public opinion in this country. 

If that policy, then, be excluded, what other courses are open to us? There 
are only two. We can either make a determined effort to conclude a separate 
agreement with America, or continue our efforts to help in finding a common 
basis acceptable to all the five naval Powers. 

On purely naval grounds it is of real moment to us to come to terms with 
America. So long as there is no agreement, there can be neither moral nor 


1 This memorandum by the Head of the Western Department of the Foreign Office was 
circulated as P.R.A. (27)79 to the Cabinet Committee on Policy on Reduction and Limita- 
tion of Armaments under cover of a note of November 1 by Sir N. Leslie, joint secretary to 
the Committee, which stated: ‘Lord Cushendun has intimated that the views expressed 
therein do not necessarily represent his own considered opinions on the subject.’ 
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financial stability. We may say to ourselves ‘very well, if the Americans are 
set on having the most powerful fleet in the world, let them go ahead; if they 
mean to do it, nobody can stop them; for our part, we will not allow ourselves 
to be stampeded into following them, and we will go our own way quietly 
without regard to them.” We may say that now, and believe it when we say 
it. None the less the tendency to watch closely what the Americans were 
doing would creep back, and we should never be quite free of the menace 
of a renewed race in ship-building. On general grounds, too, it is of no less 
consequence. The naval question at present is embittering our intercourse 
with America. Its settkement, by depriving the big-navy party of their 
battle-cry, would not only bring an immediate improvement of relations, 
but would pave the way to an easier solution of other big questions which 
are looming rather ominously. 

So important, indeed, is it to reach agreement with the Americans that, 
if there seemed a better chance of doing so a deux than a cing, we should be 
bound to make the attempt even though we thereby diminished the prospects 
of general agreement. There are, however, both objections and practical 
difficulties in the way of such a course at the present time. No open negotia- 
tions with the Americans at this moment would stand a chance of success, 
nor would it be anything but folly to embark on them, unless the ground 
had been carefully cleared beforehand. Without this preliminary prepara- 
tion, and in the absence of some mutually acceptable basis, there would be 
a grave risk of turning an already bad situation into a worse one. Now the 
only way in which this pre-requisite preparation could be effected would be 
by informal discussions conducted in the strictest privacy. The Administration, 
however, have just gained considerable kudos for declining to walk into what 
was widely regarded in America as a British trap. Is it likely that they would 
consent to engage in private discussions with us at this juncture? Surely not? 
Nor would it seem altogether wise from the point of view of His Majesty’s 
government. They have been accused of doing a deal with the French behind 
the backs of the Americans; they must not expose themselves to the charge 
that, having failed there, they were trying a deal with the Americans behind 
the backs of the French. In any case we should have to take the French into 
our confidence beforehand, and there is every reason to suppose that they 
would object strongly to separate Anglo-American discussions. In his note 
of July 2oth Monsieur Briand, after expressing the hope that the compromise 
would receive the approval of the other governments concerned said that 
‘even should this hope prove illusory the two governments would, none the 
less, be under the urgent obligation to concert either to ensure success by 
other means or to adopt a common policy so as to deal with the difficulties 
which would inevitably arise from a check to the work of the Preparatory 
Commission.’? 

In other quarters, too, any attempt by this country to conclude a separate 
agreement with America would be heralded as a sign that His Majesty’s 
government were disinteresting themselves from the work, and were in- 

2 See No. 425, enclosure. 
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different to the success, of the Preparatory Commission. If, on the other 
hand, rather than allow separate Anglo-American conversations, the French 
were to insist on taking part, then the Italians, probably, and the Japanese, 
certainly, would also demand to participate. Thus any move with the object 
of coming to separate terms with the Americans would lead us back to the 
path of multilateral discussions. We had much better promote, or at least 
express our readiness to take part in, such discussions at once without incur- 
ring the odium of abandoning the Preparatory Commission to its fate. 

There is no question of course of a conference. The discussions must be 
entirely informal, must be conducted in private, and have as their sole object 
a final attempt to find a common basis such as would ensure the success either 
of a subsequent naval conference or of the labours of the Preparatory Com- 
mission, whichever method might appear the more desirable. Each party 
should be at liberty to put forward whatever suggestions it might regard as 
being a helpful contribution to the discussions, which should be confined to 
as small a number of persons as possible—perhaps even not more than two of 
each nationality. It should be understood that, if it proved impossible to find 
a basis acceptable to all the parties participating, and if in the course of the 
discussions there were shown to be a basis acceptable to two or more of them, 
then those two or more would be free to pursue it with a view to the conclu- 
sion of an agreement among themselves. In that way we might get a separate 
agreement with America in the event of failure to reach agreement on a basis 
acceptable to everyone. 

Before embarking on this plan, however, it would be necessary to decide 
exactly how far we could go to meet the Americans. The time has come to 
make our utmost limit of concession, both in the hope of agreement before it 
is too late, and with a view to placing ourselves in the most favourable 
position possible in case of a final breakdown. 

If such a plan were adopted, our next move would take the form of a note 
addressed in similar, or possibly identic, terms to the three governments to 
which the Anglo-French compromise proposals were submitted. The note 
should be short and simple, and studiously avoid contentious matter. It 
would begin by expressing our regret that the Anglo-French proposals were 
not found acceptable, go on to thank the three governments for the sugges- 
tions which each of them made, proceed by observing that with such evidence 
of goodwill on all hands His Majesty’s government feel that the principal 
naval Powers would be failing in their duty if they did not persevere in their 
efforts to find a common basis of agreement; such agreement might be found 
as a result, not of a formal conference, but of informal private conversations; 
continue by explaining the plan, as described above, and conclude by the 
statement that His Majesty’s government are ready, for their part, to engage 
in such conversations either at once or at any time with as many of the other 
governments concerned as may be willing to do likewise; His Mayjesty’s 
government, for their part, would enter such conversations in a spirit of the 
widest concession. They would be happy to welcome the representatives 
of the other governments in London with the object of taking part in such 
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conversations, or would be glad to send their own representatives to any other 
capital which might be more generally convenient. 

Before issuing such a note, which should of course be published, it would 
be necessary to tell the French that that is what we propose, and make it plain 
that, if they refused to join, we should feel bound to take the step alone. If 
they agreed to join they could, if they liked, issue a note similar to ours. 

It might also be well to let the Americans know confidentially that our 
object in making the stipulation about any two or more of the parties con- 
cluding a separate agreement, as a sequel to the informal discussions, was to 
leave the way open to a separate agreement with them in the event of failure 


to find a basis acceptable to all. 
R. H. CAMPBELL 


No. 487 
Letter from Mr. Campbell to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
[W 10455/28/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 1, 1928 
My dear Tyrrell 

I am sorry if our memorandum on leakages! gave you the impression that 
_ we considered that the Quai d’Orsay had deliberately set out to wreck the 
Naval Compromise. Our only object in compiling the document was to put 
on record the successive leakages which took place and to show the deplor- 
able results which flowed from them. The moral to be drawn, if any, was that 
in view of the difficulty of keeping information from the Paris press it was a 
mistake not to have published sooner. 

Not the least unfortunate feature of the whole deplorable business is that 
we, whilst appearing as the villain of the piece, have lost our only lever; 
whereas the French, whilst coming in for a lesser share of the obloquy, have 
gained their point—all important to them—in the matter of the trained 
reserves. I am assuming that we shall not go back on that; the government 
will, I suppose, be hard pressed by the opposition to do so, but I do not see 
how they can yield in view of the pains which they took, when the disclosure 
came out, to explain that there was strictly speaking no bargain and that we 
had already, and independently of the compromise, decided that we should 
not be justified in maintaining our opposition to the French thesis and so 
blocking indefinitely progress in the Preparatory Commission. 

Please forgive my not answering your letter sooner; the department is 


rather overwhelmed. 
R. H. C. 


t Not printed. This memorandum of October 24 by Mr. Kirkpatrick discussed leakages 


to the press in connexion with the Anglo-French naval compromise. Sir W. Tyrrell had 
commented on the memorandum in a letter to Mr. Campbell of October 29 (not printed). 
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No. 488 
Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 19) 


No. 2221 [W 10954/28/98] 


Confidential WASHINGTON, November 7, 1928 
My Lord, 


I had a long and interesting conversation with President Coolidge this 
morning which covered a variety of subjects. 

2. The immense majority by which Mr. Hoover has been chosen as 
President Elect having been published this morning I began by saying that 
the President must fecl greatly gratified by the result and that he could now 
leave the responsibilities of his office with a glad heart. He said he should 
certainly do so. The office of President of the United States was so strenuous 
that even if there were no very serious difficulties to contend with during his 
term, he felt that the six and a half years which he had had were quite suffi- 
cient for him. The people of the United States had endorsed his policies by 
their vote and he could now go gladly, whereas he always felt that they might 
one day grow tired of him and that this would be a misfortune for his Party. 

2. As he spoke, I remembered writing a despatch to Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain last year after the President had published his much criticised message 
‘I do not choose to run for President in 1928’ in which I said that his deter- 
mination not to run again was quite in keeping with his character and that he 
was the last man to allow personal ambition to persuade him into outstaying 
his welcome.! 

3. I was glad to have this interpretation of his character confirmed from 
his own mouth today. 

4. After he had made some further remarks respecting the elections, I told 
him that I wished, if I might, to convey to him in a few words my impression 
of the sentiment in British Government circles with regard to the reception 
given in foreign countries including the United States to the Anglo-French 
Naval Compromise. 

5. I began by saying that the discussions with the French Government 
were started with an earnest desire to clear away the difficulties that had 
arisen in the Preparatory Disarmament Commission in Geneva owing to 
differences of opinion between Great Britain and France. His Majesty’s 
Government had taken it for granted that the United States would raise 
no objections to such discussions because the United States delegate at 
Geneva, Mr. Gibson, had actually suggested at the last meeting of the 
Preparatory Commission that countries whose views were opposed should 
endeavour to settle their differences before the next meeting of the Com- 
mission.? 

6. It was admitted, I thought generally, that it was perhaps unfortunate 


' Washington despatch No. 1520 of August 5, 1927, is not printed. 
2 The relevant extract from Mr. Gibson’s speech on March 23, 1928, is printed as item 
No. 13 in Cmd. 3211 of 1928. 
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that the Governments of France and Great Britain did not remind the United 
States Government and the other Governments interested of this when these 
conversations began in Paris, but that seemed to be the only criticism that 
could properly be made with regard to their action in this matter. They were 
therefore not unnaturally surprised and somewhat indignant at the storm of 
suspicion and accusation with which the announcement that France and 
Great Britain had reached an agreement in this question had been received 
in the United States and elsewhere. 

7. The agreement was, I continued, essentially a compromise. Great 
Britain had accepted a more reduced classification than she liked, while the 
French abandoned their global tonnage thesis for all ships under 10,000 tons. 
It was only the real necessity of finding a way out of the deadlock that led 
both parties to make these concessions, because, if no concessions were to 
be made by anyone there was no hope of agreement. 

8. This compromise was naturally only intended merely as a basis for 
discussion with the other Governments interested and in submitting it to 
them, His Majesty’s Government and the French Government had hoped 
that, if other Governments would also concede something for the sake of 
progress, there was a good prospect of advancing another stage along the 
path of which the Washington Conference had marked the first stage. 

g. I concluded by assuring the President that His Majesty’s Government 
of course felt that the United States Government were perfectly within their 
rights in rejecting these Anglo-French proposals if they believed that the 
compromise involved greater concessions than the United States could safely 
make. I added that I believed it was felt that any disarmament agreement 
by which a country party to it believed that it had sacrificed an essential part 
of its own security would do rather harm than good by arousing opposition 
and suspicion of the other Parties. 

10. The President listened attentively to the above and then observed that 
he was not aware that the United States Government had ever complained 
that they had not been previously informed of the initiation in Paris of the 
conversations that led to the compromise. I replied I did not think that 
they had but what I was referring to was not complaints made by Govern- 
ments but the general outburst in the Press of accusations about Secret 
Treaties and suspicions of Secret Pacts all of which were entirely unfounded. 

11. The President next said that what the United States Government did 
object to in the Compromise was that it seemed to take into account only 
British and French intcrests and to leave the American point of view al- 
together out in the cold. 

12. I replied that the object of the Paris conversations was not to find a 
general common ground for discussion of the disarmament problem—that 
would necessarily have to be done when the other Governments interested 
put forward their views on it—but to harmonize British and French views to 
begin with. It was of course as already stated from the beginning the inten- 
tion of the two Governments to submit any result they might arrive at to the 
United States Government, to Italy and to Japan and it was taken for granted 
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that at that stage each of these Governments would look after its own interests 
in the discussions that ensued. The President seemed to accept this explana- 
tion. I went on to say, however, that I had gathered in London that the 
British representatives in these Paris conversations believed that they had 
gone a considerable way to meet the American contention that only cruisers 
of 10,000 tons were of any real value to the United States Navy on account of 
their greater sailing radius inasmuch as they (the British delegates) had 
allowed for an unlimited number of such cruisers provided they only carried 
6 inch guns. ‘That was a point which apparently had not been appreciated 
by the American Navy Department. 

13. The President said he feared that England had so long been Mistress 
of the Seas that it was very difficult for her to give up that old tradition. I 
said he was quite right and I wished America would remember that in asking 
us to accept the principle of parity, she was asking us to give up what every 
Englishman for over 350 years had been taught to consider as essential for 
the safety, even the very existence, of England. It was an article of political 
faith founded on the teachings of history which had entered into our very 
bone and blood and if we seemed at times to revert to it, Americans must 
understand that this was but natural and must not expect us suddenly to be 
enthusiastic about the principle of parity which we had indeed accepted from 
them but would not have accepted from anyone else. 

14. The President smiled at my outburst and said he thought he under- 
stood. 

15. He then went on to say ‘the trouble about these discussions for naval 
disarmament lies really in the fact that they have hitherto been conducted 
mainly by naval technical experts whose duty it naturally is to examine all 
proposals most carefully in order to see whether there 1s any suspicion of 
inferiority on their side or superiority on the other. They jealously compare 
and weigh ton against ton and gun against gun. They have to look at the 
question from the point of view of those who believe that they will be called 
on some day to defend their country against the next biggest fleet and they 
want to make their country safe against all possible attack. Your admirals 
are therefore all out to see that the Americans shall not be able to destroy 
British commerce in wars and our American admirals equally naturally want 
to protect with positive certainty American seaborne trade against possible 
British attack. The basis of all their arguments is the possibility of war 
between us. What we need in these discussions is men who taking the broader 
and more statesmanlike view will start from the point of view that war 
between us shall not take place.’3 “Then,’ he continued, ‘I see no reason why 
we should not arrive at some general working arrangement or understanding 
which will put an end to all the suspicions of each other, to all talk of naval 
rivalry and future controversies about naval armaments.’ 

16. I said I agreed with him and believed that a frank working under- 
standing would be the best way of solving a problem which seemed otherwise 


3 Passages from the preceding portion of this paragraph are cited in S. Roskill, op. cit., 
vol. 1, p. 549. 
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almost impossible of solution along present lines. I cited the example of the 
cruiser difficulty as it emerged from Geneva, from which it seemed clear to 
American naval experts that the British proposals would leave the American 
navy in an inferior position unless they built ships of a type they did not re- 
quire while our experts believed, and so far as I could judge, with complete 
justice that the acceptance by us of the American proposals would leave the 
British navy in an inferior position unless we spent vast sums in building a 
number of large cruisers we did not need. The President repeated that he 
believed that a working understanding might be reached if the question were 
tackled in another way and in a broader spirit. 

17. I cannot of course say whether President Coolidge meant to throw out 
any hint that discussions by ‘statesmen on broader lines’ than those hitherto 
pursued would be agreeable to him or whether he was merely following up 
a line of thought engendered by the turn our conversation had taken. In any 
case I feel that, indefinite as his statement may have been, it was exceedingly 
suggestive and important. 

18. I cannot help thinking that his idea may have been inspired by that 
part of the Prime Minister’s speech at the Albert Hall on October 26th‘ 
dealing with the naval disarmament question and Anglo-American relations 
and it certainly seemed to me encouraging and worthy of the utmost con- 
sideration. 

19. The remainder of our conversation, which lasted some time, was 
desultory and not worth recording. It touched various subjects including 
German Reparations, China, with regard to which the President seemed to 
think that there was at last some hope of a stable and reliable Government, 
and the economic condition of Great Britain, in which the President always 
shows great interest. I may say I have never known the President more forth- 
coming or friendly than he was on this occasion. 

I have, &c., 
EsME HowaArRD 


4 See No. 195, note 1. Mr. Baldwin stated in particular that H.M. Government did not 
intend to build ships in competition with the United States. 
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Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 1g) 
No. 2229 [W 10951/28/98] 


WASHINGTON, Wovember 9, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to enclose herewith a despatch which has been addressed 
to me by Captain Ritchie, R.N., Naval Attaché to this Embassy, in which 
he considers the situation created by the refusal of the United States Govern- 
ment to accept the so-called Anglo-French Compromise as a basis for dis- 
cussion. 
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2. As Your Lordship will observe Captain Ritchie believes that, though 
it cannot be contended that to enable a cruiser to engage a merchant ship the 
former needs a superior calibre of gun, yet it will be very difficult if not 
impossible to budge the United States naval experts from this opinion which 
is one of their principal arguments 1n favour of building a large number of 
ten thousand ton 8 inch gun cruisers for the American Navy. 

3. Hethinks however that if His Majesty’s Government were to agree toarm 
their merchant ships in time of war with nothing larger than a 4-7” gun, this 
might conceivably move the United States Government to abandon their stand 
for so large a number of 8 inch gun cruisers.! As he says, however, this 
proposal would probably be met by American big navy men by the argument 
that any nation in time of war would mount on its merchant ships the largest 
gun they could carry, i.e., a 6” gun. 

4. While therefore this proposal might be made as an additional concession 
to secure agreement I cannot feel that alonc it is likely to have much success. 

5. On the other hand the alleged proposal by Mr. Dulles referred to by 
Captain Ritchie might conceivably lead to an agreement on the cruiser 
question, if it is satisfactory to both sides, and this is that some sort of ratio 
should be established between 8” and 6” gun cruisers, so that if the United 
States Navy insist on building only 8” gun cruisers Great Britain and other 
Parties to the Agreement would be allotted a larger proportion of 6” gun 
cruisers.! 

6. If the United States Government would agree to accept this principle 
as a basis of discussion, of which, in spite of the suggestion having come from 
Mr. Dulles, I confess I feel very sceptical, there would seem to be some hope 
of agreement. As Captain Ritchie observes, there is little or no doubt that 
the big navy men here will do all they can to prevent any conference before 
1931, when they will doubtless do their utmost to smash the Washington 
Treaty. While if, in spite of them, any conference takes place before that 
date they will do their best to make it abortive. 

7. Your Lordship will have seen from my despatch No. 2221,? Confidential, 
of the 7th instant that President Coolidge threw out a hint that a working 
understanding might perhaps be reached if the question of naval disarma- 
ment was approached less from the purely naval and technical point of 
view and more from the broader point of view of the statesman. It must, I 
think, be admitted that the success of the Washington Conference was due 
to the fact that it was guided by such men as Mr. Hughes and Lord Balfour 
who were not altogether influenced by purely technical ideals. 


I have, &c., 
EsME Howarp 
1 This suggestion had been discussed in a letter of October 11 from Mr. R. I. Campbell 
(Washington) to Mr. R. H. Campbell, not printed. 


2 No. 488. 
3 American Secretary of State, 1921-5. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 489 
Captain Ritchie to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 18 


WASHINGTON, November 7, 1928 
Sir: 
Limitation of Armaments 

The United States reply to the Anglo-French proposals on Naval arma- 
ment limitation, published on 28th September, is a firm refusal to consider 
these proposals as agreed to between Great Britain and France, the main 
reasons stated being that it leaves unlimited so many types of vessels of so 
large a tonnage, that it would not eliminate competition in Naval armaments, 
and would not effect economy. 

2. Discussing the special limitations proposed by Great Britain and France, 
the United States state :— 


(a) The limitations proposed for cruisers of 10,000 tons and under, armed 
with guns of more that 6” and up to 8”, would be to the disadvantage 
of the United States Navy as limiting the only types of vessels suitable 
to American necds, whilst placing no limitation on cruisers carrying 
6” guns. 

(6) The limitations proposed for the large submarines of over 600 tons, 
whilst leaving unlimited the smaller submarine, cannot be accepted 
for much the same reason. 


3. The Geneva Conference of 1927 failed to come to any agreement 
because of the uncompromising stand which the United States Big Navy 
party took up on the size and gunpower of cruisers. They consider that the 
10,000 [ton] cruiser, armed with 8” guns, is the only cruiser suitable to the 
needs of the United States Navy for the following reasons :— 


(a) The smaller cruiser does not meet American needs and, owing to the 
lack of American bases, /arge cruisers with large radius of action are 
necessary. 

(6) The 6” gun in a cruiser is inadequate, since a 6” gun can be mounted 
in a merchant ship and, therefore, a nation with a large mercantile 
fleet has a large potential reserve in cruiser strength. 


4. Although it cannot be contended that, in order to engage a merchant 
ship, a superior calibre of gun is necessary for the cruiser, yet American 
Naval opinion holds to this argument as a reason for their large cruiser, and 
it will be very difficult, if not impossible, to budge them from it at the present 
time. 

5. One possible line of approach in order to get the United States to 
abandon the 8” gun in favour of the 6” might be for Great Britain to agree to 
arm her merchant ships with no larger than the 4°7” gun. But this would be 
open to the objection that it would only be a paper agreement and dangerous, 
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as any nation in time of war would be liable to mount the largest gun that a 
merchant ship could carry, 1.e. 6”. 

6. Another suggestion, which I believe was made by Mr. Dulles in private 
conversation in London, is that some sort of ratio should be established 
between 8” and 6” gun cruisers, and that if the United States Navy say they 
are going to build only 8” cruisers, Great Britain should be allotted so much 
more tonnage of 6” cruisers. Mr. Warner, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
is quoted as having suggested this to the Military Attaché as a possible 
solution.! 

7. At the present moment the position of Great Britain and the United 
States as regards 10,000 ton cruisers armed with 8” guns is as follows:— 


Built: Great Britain (including Dominions) 7. 
United States . : : . nil. 


At the present contemplated rate of construction, the United States will 
have five 10,000 ton cruisers completed in 1930, and a total of eight by 
March, 1931. If the New Construction Bill passes in December, 1928, there 
may be an additional five completed by March, 1931, so that the position 
then will be:— 


Afarch, 1931: Built: Great Britain 15 (two of 8,300 tons). 
United States 8 plus (? 5), total 13. 


8. I feel confident that the Big Navy Party will strongly oppose any Con- 
ference before 1931, when, if the New Construction Bill now before Congress 
passes, they will be approaching parity with Great Britain as regards large 
cruisers, and have something to bargain with. In this connection, a leading 
article in the Christian Science Monitor of 5th November (attached)* says 
that “The sincerity and good intentions of the British and French Govern- 
ments are not questioned’, and that ‘success in naval disarmament|s] rests 
in future negotiations, not in recriminations’, and goes on to say ‘Why should 
not 1931 offer that tangible opportunity ?’ 

I have, &c., 
J. S. M. Ritcure 


4 This article, entitled “The Opportunity of 1931’, is not printed. 


No. 490 
Note by Lord Cushendun' 
C.P. 344 (28) [A 7695/39/45] 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, November 14, 1928 
Anglo-American Relations 


There can be no doubt that the unsatisfactory state of our relations with 
the United States, which recent events have emphasised, is causing wide- 
spread misgiving in the country, and that if nothing can be done to improve 


1 This note was circulated to the Cabinet. 
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these relations in the next month or two, they cannot fail to have a very 
unfortunate influence on the Elections, besides being highly injurious to the 
national interests. 

In order that the Cabinet may obtain a fairly comprehensive view of the 
present situation In this respect, the annexed Memorandum has been written 
at my request by Mr. Craigie of the Foreign Office, who has exceptional 
knowledge of American politics and personalities. The problems to which he 
refers, or some of them, have been under investigation for some time by 
separate Sub-Committees, but without much progress towards satisfactory 
solution. They are all in reality different factors in Anglo-American relations 
as a whole, and, if time could be found for the purpose, should be studied as 
such by the Cabinet, especially in connection with two recent occurrences, 
which ought to influence policy in regard to them. I refer to (1) the Kellogg 
Pact, and (2) the Prime Minister’s declaration that we do not intend to build 
ships In competition with the United States. 

To what extent are these two pronouncements really to be taken at their 
face value, and what inferences are to be drawn from them and translated 
into practical policy? It is obvious that the answers to be given to these 
questions must largely influence the solution of the various problems which, 
as Mr. Craigie shows, are now disturbing our relations with America. 

I hope, therefore, that although Mr. Craigie’s memorandum is some- 
what lengthy, my Colleagues will be able to find time to give it careful 
consideration. 


C. 


ANNEX TO No. 490* 
Memorandum by Mr. Craigie 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 12, 1928 


Outstanding Problems affecting Anglo-American Relations 


The Period 1920-28 

It is probably safe to say that at no time since 1920 have Anglo-American 
relations been in so unsatisfactory a state as at the present moment. Between 
that year and 1923 a series of events occurred which had a profoundly bene- 
ficial effect on those relations; the Mesopotamian oil question was settled,? 
the Irish Free State was created, the Washington Naval Treaty was signed, 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was abrogated? and the debt settlement took 


2 For correspondence of 1920 on the American attitude on oil in Iraq see First Series, 
Volume XIII, Nos. 247, 252, 286, 290, and 293. Provisional agreement for an American 
shareholding in the Turkish Petroleum Company was reached in 1923: see S. H. Longrigg, 
Oil in the Middle East (3rd ed., London, 1968), pp. 45-6. 

3 The Anglo-Japancse alliance, as embodied in treaties of 1902, 1905, and 1911 (printed 
respectively in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 95, pp. 83-4, vol. 98, pp. 136-8, and 
vol. 104, pp. 173-4) had terminated upon the ratification, on August 17, 1923, of the Four- 
Power treaty signed at Washington on December 13, 1921, between the United States, the 
British Empire, France, and Japan (printed op. ctt., vol. 116, pp. 627-30). 
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place.* In the United States the effect of these events—and particularly of 
the debt settlement—was to place the name of Britain higher in the esteem 
and regard of the American people than at any previous time within living 
memory. In this country there was undeniably a feeling of exasperation at 
the harshness of America’s debt settlement terms, but with it there was a sense 
of gratification that British prestige should have gained immeasurably from 
the settlement. 

As late as 1926 this earlier improvement in relations was reflected in the 
negotiation of an agreement under which the great mass of American war 
claims against this country were wiped out by a process of gradual elimination 
leading to a final cancelling-out of inter-Governmental accounts.’ The 
agreement, which unostentatiously removed a potential source of serious 
friction, showed what can be done with the United States Government when 
they are approached in the right way and after proper preparation of the 
ground. 

Taking all in all it is probable that during the years 1923-25 the curve of 
good feeling between the countries touched its highest point. Then began 
the differences in regard to the limitation of cruisers and other auxiliary naval 
craft. It had been wrongly assumed throughout the United States that at 
Washington the British Empire had accepted the principle of equality for all 
naval craft—i.e., ‘parity’ all along the line. The United States Administration 
of the day, anxious to make the most of their achievement of 1922, did nothing 
to dispel this widely held assumption. Well before the Three-Power Con- 
ference at Geneva the Big Navy party in the United States had seized on this 
popular misapprehension to bolster up their demands for more and bigger 
cruisers. During and after that conference they held this country up to 
criticism and obloquy on the ground that we had gone back on a principle 
previously accepted. The Geneva failure dealt a shattering blow to our 
growing popularity in the United States of America—the more shattering in 
that it was entirely unexpected by the great mass of Americans, from the 
President downwards. The Anglo-French compromise failure has turned a 
feeling of resentful surprise into one of irritation if not of exasperation. So far 
as the outward manifestations of feeling in the United States are concerned, 
we appear to be reverting to the position of 1920. 

There is, however, an important difference. In 1920 the great mass of the 
population was ill-disposed towards this country. To-day large sections of 
the community are on the whole better disposed, but, in so far as they bother 
their heads about matters of defence and foreign policy, they are goaded into 


4 In January 1923 Mr. S. Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. M. Norman, 
Governor of the Bank of England, held negotiations with the American Debt Funding 
Commission respecting the debt incurred during the war by His Majesty’s Government to 
the Government of the United States. His Majesty’s Government agreed to issue to the U.S. 
Government bonds covering the full amount of $4,600 million to be repaid over sixty-two 
years. The interest for the first ten years was to be 3 per cent and thereafter 34 per cent. 
The agreement was embodied in an exchange of notes of June 18-19, 1923: v. op. cit., 
vol. 126, pp. 307-17. 

5 See No. 310, note 3. 
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a temporary exasperation by the cleverly contrived and insidious propaganda 
of the Big Navy party. In other words, the anti-British feeling has not yet 
gone so deep as in the years before 1920, appearances in the sensational press 
notwithstanding; its growth is being artificially stimulated to serve the ends 
of the determined section of the community, but the process is slower than 
would have been the case before 1920. ‘The events of 1920-23 have created 
a large reservoir of goodwill which can only be completely drained by a per- 
sistence in the United States of the belief that Great Britain is determined to 
thwart the aspiration of the United States to have a fleet ‘second to none’. 


Irremovable and Inherent Difficulties 


Mutual jealousy; the clash of differing national characteristics emphasised 
by the existence of a common Janguage; the growing discrepancies of speech 
and style within that ‘common’ Janguage; intensive trade rivalry; deter- 
mined competition between the two merchant marines; the uneasy relation- 
ship between debtor and creditor—these are some of the permanent factors 
in Anglo-American relations the effect of which can at the best only be 
slightly mitigated by tactful handling. But there are a number of other 
difficulties which are not incapable of removal through the exercise of a 
patient diplomacy taking account of things as they are, not as we would wish 
them to be. If, through an insufficient realisation of their wider political and 
psychological aspects, we allow these removable irritants to sap what remains 
of good feeling in each country towards the other, we shall be drifting towards 
a situation of real gravity. Except as a figure of speech, war is not unthinkable 
between the two countries. On the contrary, there are present all the factors 
which in the past have made for wars between States. It is dangerous to 
rely too exclusively on considerations such as the newly-signed Kellogg Pact, 
the commonsense of the two countries, the strategical difficulties in the way 
of a war with the United States, &c. A more positive policy seems to be 
called for. Even those who despair (perhaps too easily) of the possibility of 
really cordial relations between Great Britain and the United States of 
America will admit the dangers inherent in any future policy which permitted 
things to drift from bad to worse. 


Network of other Problems susceptible of Solution 


At the present moment a number of problems of the first magnitude await 
a solution, all of which are interconnected and all of which intimately affect 
our relations with the United States. The problems are: The conclusion of 
a naval limitation agreement at Geneva; the controversy in regard to the 
exercise of belligerent rights at sea and the possible summoning of an inter- 
national conference on the subject by the United States; the conclusion of an 
arbitration treaty with the United States; the settlement of the reparations 
question, which has been brought sharply into prominence by the question 
of the evacuation of the Rhineland; the probable trouble in the United States 
Senate over the so-called British reservations to the Treaty for the Renuncia- 
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The Rhineland problem depends for solution on a reparations settlement; 
although it is dangerous to prophesy before the forthcoming meeting of the 
Expert Committee, it is probable that a satisfactory reparations settlement 
can only be achieved with the aid and co-operation of American finance in 
some form or other (quite apart from possible future action by the United 
States Government in respect of war debts) ; it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that American aid and co-operation may be more difficult to enlist at a 
moment when the United States is acutely irritated over the successive 
failures to achieve any agreement on naval hmitation; a naval limitation 
agreement could probably be more easily achieved if the belligerent rights 
difficulty could first have been cleared out of the way. Similarly, the con- 
clusion of the American draft arbitration treaty would have been greatly 
facilitated by the elimination of belligerent rights as a likely cause of arbitral 
controversy with the United States. Finally, the passage of the Treaty for 
the Renunciation of War through the United States Senate should afford 
some indication as to the probable attitude of the United States towards the 
inclusion of a ‘special regions’ clause in the new arbitration treaty. 

So interconnected are these problems that a failure to solve one of them 
may result in all being left in a state of suspended animation. Conversely, 
the solution of one tends to smooth the way for the settlement of the next. At 
present they form a vicious circle, each unsolved problem delaying and com- 
plicating the solution of the others. The circle can be broken, but there 
would seem to be two prerequisites to success: (1) The formulation of a 
gencral policy to be applied uniformly to the solution of the whole set of 
problems; (2) the balancing of political considerations, based upon that 
general policy, against technical considerations. All the problems named 
above are, either directly or indirectly, Anglo-American problems. Even the 
solution of the reparations question may be found in the last resort to depend 
upon the state of the relations between Great Britain and the United States 
of America. The formulation of a definite policy must therefore in the main 
depend on the answer to this question: What is the value to us of good rela- 
tions with the United States? 

In reply to this question, it is only possible in the present paper to sum- 
marise briefly a number of considerations, each of which really requires more 
exhaustive treatment. Much of what is stated may appear elementary, but 
the elementary sometimes escapes notice. 


Elements in Situation necessitating good Relations with the United States 


(a.) Great Britain is faced in the United States of America with a pheno- 
menon for which there is no parallel in our modern history—a State twenty- 
five times as large, five times as wealthy, three times as populous, twice as 
ambitious, almost invulnerable, and at least our equal in prosperity, vital 
energy, technical equipment and industrial science. This State has risen to 
its present state of development at a time when Great Britain 1s still staggering 
from the effects of the superhuman effort made during the war, is loaded with 
a great burden of debt and is crippled by the evil of unemployment. The 
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interests of the two countries touch at almost every point, for our contacts 
with the United States—political and economic, by land and by sea, com- 
mercial and financial—are closer and more numerous than those existing 
with any other foreign State. In such circumstances political relations can 
seldom stand still—they must either improve or deteriorate. Every considera- 
tion of discretion and common sense seems to dictate that, if ever there is to 
be a trial of strength between the Empire and the United States, this is not 
the moment to choose for it. It may, indeed, depend on the handling of 
Anglo-American relations during the next few years whether or not that trial 
of strength is to be averted for all time. 

Having regard to the irremovable sources of friction mentioned in para- 
graph 5, Anglo-American relations have a natural tendency to deteriorate 
unless they are carefully watched and tended; unless, that is, differences 
which are susceptible of removal are eliminated before they grow to un- 
manageable dimensions. The situation is beginning to resemble that which 
existed as between this country and Germany in the years immediately pre- 
ceding 1914, with two main differences: (1) Many of our difficulties with the 
United States are susceptible of removal by dint of judicious diplomacy, 
whereas our difficulties with Germany were irremovable; (2) in the case of 
Germany, we were never seriously threatened with loss of naval supremacy, 
whereas the threat from the United States is unquestionable, and, if persisted 
in, is beyond our power to avert. There is already some talk in America 
about ‘building to a two-Power standard,’ which would not overstrain the 
resources of the United States. Bad relations with the United States tend to 
create an enthusiasm in America for the ‘biggest navy in the world,’ which 
would commit us either to an impotent confession that our naval supremacy 
has gone for ever or to an era of competition ruinous to our finances. 

(6.) Any policy of estrangement from the United States would put a great 
strain on inter-imperial ties. ‘The United States is, to begin with, the only 
first-class Power directly bordering on a part of the Empire. This makes for 
vulnerability. Canada, for instance, finds a great difficulty in understanding 
the case for the British attitude at the Geneva Three-Power Conference and 
for the Anglo-French compromise. If good relations with the United States are 
a matter of importance for Great Britain, for Canada they are at [sc] matter of 
life and death. If Canada is actually contiguous with the United States, the 
bulk of the rest of the Empire borders, like the United States, on the Pacific 
and Pacific problems are bound to loom more and more importantly in inter- 
national affairs. In fact it can be said, without fear of contradiction, that, 
in the eyes of the Dominions, the importance of good relations with the 
United States far outweighs the importance of relations with any other 
country. M. André Siegfried, in a recent book, remarks that Australia and 
Canada both look on the United States fleet as a ‘reinsurance’ against eventual 
inundation by the yellow races and quotes Mr. Hughes’s remark (when 
Premier of Australia—‘T hail with joy the laying down of every new American 
battleship.’® Now, if we are to treat with the United States on comparatively 

6 See Les Etats-Unis d’aujourd’hut (Paris, 1927), p. 338. M. Siegfried was a professor at 
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equal terms, we must have the full support of the Dominions behind us, and 
that support will not be forthcoming for a policy of estrangement unless the 
Dominions are satisfied that there is no other honourable course open to His 
Majesty’s Government. As things stand there is no argument by which we 
could persuade the Dominions that a policy of friendly adjustment of Anglo- 
American differences is no longer possible. 

(c.) In Great Britain the popular feeling on this point appears to differ 
from that in the Dominions only in degree. Those sections of the community 
who come in contact with Americans of the more conceited and aggressive 
type, who reflect on the harshness of the debt settlement, or who resent the 
aggressive naval, mercantile and commercial rivalry of the United States, 
are frankly anti-American. But the feeling does not seem to descend very 
low in the social scale, and, such as it is, does not prevail against the extra- 
ordinarily widespread sentiment that, whatever else happens, Anglo- 
American relations must not be allowed to drift into stormy waters. Whether 
it is the instinct of self-preservation or whether it represents a reasoned 
analysis of our needs, there can be no doubt that this idea is strongly en- 
trenchcd in the public mind. To dislodge it and to justify a deterioration in 
our relations with the United States would seem to require some more cogent 
argument than can be adduced at present. This attitude of mind has often 
in the past militated against the adoption of a reasonably firm British attitude 
towards the United States; it manifested itself strongly after the failure of the 
Geneva Conference; it made its presence felt even more strongly after the 
announcement of the Anglo-French naval compromise. The criticisms of 
the British press on this subject have often been uninformed and wide of 
the mark; but, even allowing for political differences and the love of the sensa- 
tional, these criticisms undoubtedly proceed in the main from a fundamental 
feeling that quarrels with the United States are hazardous and unnecessary 
and therefore to be avoided. Apart from the merits or demerits of any 
particular dispute, a deterioration in our relations with the United States 
always gives an excellent stick with which to belabour the Government of the 
day. In the field of foreign policy there is probably no form of criticism which 
can be used with more telling effect in the country. 

(d.) The existence of satisfactory relations between Great Britain and the 
United States must necessarily increase our influence and prestige in the 
councils of Europe. It is perhaps for this very reason that the Europeans are 
constantly trying to drive a wedge between this country and the United States. 
Instances of this tendency are numerous, and mention need only be made 
here of the French attitude at the opening of the Washington Conference in 
1922 and the French effort to give a wrong ‘twist’ to the recent Anglo-French 
compromise by exaggerating its implications and by making calculated ‘leaks’ 
in regard to its provisions. The tendency is a perfectly natural one, but there 
is no good reason why we should contribute to its success. One French theory 
appears to be that good relations between Great Britain and the United States 


the Ecole libre des Sciences politiques in Paris; Mr. W. Hughes had been Prime Minister 
of Australia, 1915-23. 
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may eventually lead to an Anglo-German-American combination. The fear 
is groundless, and, indeed, appears absurd to anyone who knows the United 
States, for the United States would never enter into any ‘combination’ in the 
strict sense of the word. Anything in the nature of a German-American 
‘rapproachement’ [svc], if it is to come about, will certainly not be prevented 
by the existence of strained relations between Great Britain and the United 
States; on the other hand, such strained relations would undoubtedly give it an 
anti-British orientation which it need not otherwise have. 

Good Anglo-American and good Anglo-French relations are not mutually 
destructive, though there seems a real danger of public opinion in this country 
believing that they are so if the present Anglo-American deadlock is allowed 
to continue. Friendly relations with the United States need in no way inter- 
fere with that close co-operation with France which is such an important 
asset in European affairs. In the first place, the natural aloofness of the 
United States from Europe and the play of numerous other factors removes 
any prospect of Anglo-American relations ever becoming intimate or ‘exclu- 
sive.’ Secondly, the French need only fear the imposition of so-called ‘Anglo- 
Saxon theories of disarmament,’ if, in fact, they are less devoted to the cause 
of disarmament than they profess to be. In the converse case only a reaction- 
ary Anglo-French policy as regards disarmament in general and as regards 
Germany in particular—or the appearance of such a policy—would militate 
against good relations between us and the United States. 

(e.) In the realm of finance good relations with the United States are for 
this country so valuable as to be almost essential. The friendly attitude of the 
American banks since the war has been of great assistance in the maintenance 
of British credit. A recent manifestation of this friendly co-operation occurred 
in connexion with our return to the gold standard—an achievement which 
would hardly have been possible without the aid of the Central Bank. Further- 
more, a certain amount of friendly co-operation and adjustment between 
the Bank of England and the Federal Reserve Banks in the United States is 
necessary if fluctuations in the exchange rate on New York and in the British 
bank rate are to be moderated. In general, it would be possible for a less 
friendly attitude on the part of the American banks to embarrass us in a 
number of ways. The rivalry in the field of commerce and on the seas exists 
also in the field of finance, but hitherto a wise moderation of outlook and a 
genius for international co-operation have prevented any serious feeling of 
bitterness in this sphere. If, however, the general political relations between 
the two countries, far from showing any signs of improvement, tend towards 
further deterioration, the friendly attitude of American finance will un- 
questionably undergo a change. The effect of this state of affairs on the city 
would be so serious that strong pressure might be brought to bear on any 
Government in power, with the result that in the last resort outstanding 
political differences might have to be settled on terms more onerous for us 
than those which could have been secured under normal and friendly 
auspices. 

The financial disabilities under which we are likely to suffer should 
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relations become strained between this country and the United States would 
be greatly aggravated by any estrangement between the United States and 
Europe as a whole. The continued remittance to the United States of the 
huge annual payments in respect of the various war debts is only possible if 
the flow of new American loans to Europe is not arrested. Already there is a 
tendency, owing to local difficulties in the United States which it is hoped 
will prove to be temporary only, for American balances in this country to 
be withdrawn and for the flow of fresh money to Europe to diminish. It is 
a tendency which is understood to be causing some concern to our financiers. 
If this process were to be accelerated and confirmed by a progressive de- 
terioration in the relations between the United States and Europe, leading to 
a reaction in the United States towards financial isolation, a serious situation 
would be produced. In such a case it would be this country which would 
be the greatest sufferer; the ‘tug’ would be felt most in London, which would 
be the focus for further demands for credit at a time when American balances 
and American co-operation in general were being withdrawn. The blame for 
the resultant stringency would be placed upon this country both by the 
United States and Europe. It may be urged that the United States would 
suffer from such a situation equally with Great Britain. This is not the case: 
whereas the consequences to the United States would be those which result 
from a superfluity of riches, the consequences to this country would be those 
which result from an excess of poverty—a very different affair. 

(f.) The United States is our best customer so far as direct exports are 
concerned, and, with the sole exception of Canada, we are the best customer 
of the United States. The greater the purchasing power of the average 
American, the greater will be the number and value of the British goods he 
is able to buy over the top of the tariff wall. This is particularly so in the case 
of the ‘luxury’ trades which contribute largely to our exports to the United 
States. While it is true that political relations, unless they become definitely 
strained, have little direct effect on the course of trade, yet it can hardly be 
doubted that really good relations between two countries must have a certain 
indirect and psychological influence not only on the state of the two markets, 
but also on the banking, shipping and credit facilities which form such an 
important element in modern trade. The encouragement of the American 
tourist traffic to this country is also a consideration which should not be 
entirely overlooked. A big movement is shortly to be launched at the Mansion 
House’ for the purpose of co-ordinating and increasing the efforts already 
being made to attract American tourists to this country. Its success must 
depend largely on the preservation of friendly relations between the two 
countries. 

(g.) It may be argued that many of the considerations set forth above cut 
both ways—that the United States Government are equally as interested as 
His Majesty’s Government in the preservation of good relations between the 
two countries and that we can accordingly sit back and let them do more of 
the work. This argument, though attractive at first sight, is only sound up 

7 1.e. by the Lord Mayor of London. 
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to a certain point. True, we have much to offer the United States, but, in 
almost every field, the advantages to be derived from mutual co-operation 
are greater for us than for them. Politically, with their natural tendency to 
isolation and their relative remoteness from European problems, it can 
hardly be denied that the United States stand to gain less from our friendship 
than we do from theirs. Commercially and industrially a slight contraction 
in our market in the United States would, in view of the unemployment 
situation here, have more serious results for British trade than a contraction 
in America’s market in this country would have for American trade. Finan- 
cially, we are unquestionably more dependent on the United States than the 
United States are upon us. In the scale of interdependence the balance is 
tipped in favour of the United States. 

Even if the scales balanced more evenly, there is a further point which 
merits consideration. Americans are notoriously hasty and impetuous in 
their judgments and the actual advantages which they derive from good 
relations with Great Britain are patent only to a relatively small and thought- 
ful minority. Any United States Government is liable to allow feelings of 
temporary animosity or disappointment to obscure its considered judgment, 
and to lose sight in times of stress of the more solid and permanent interest of 
its own country. With our older traditions and wider experience it should be 
possible here to take a longer and steadier view of the whole question; to 
decide where our interest lies and what is to be our policy; and then, dis- 
counting in advance American peculiarities in matters of form and pro- 
cedure, to pursue that policy resolutely. 

Such appear to be the more important considerations militating in favour of 
the maintenance of good relations with the United States. If it be admitted 
that none of them apply with equal force to any other country, the answer 
to the question put above (1.e., what is the value to us of good relations with 
the United States?) is that the maintenance of such relations is of paramount 
importance. 

Let us, however, now examine what are the alternatives to a policy de- 
signed to keep Anglo-American relations on the friendliest possible footing. 


Alternative Policies 

The first is the withdrawal from active co-operation with other nations in 
the solution of such questions as security, disarmament and reparations. This 
would involve a policy of ‘go-as-you-please,’ a co-operation with this or that 
foreign Power to achieve a specific end but no further active promotion of 
agreements by general international consent. It would also seem to involve 
a reversal of the policy pursued since the war and a repudiation of the prin- 
ciples underlying the Covenant of the League, the Washington Treaties and 
Locarno. Such a policy would do nothing to ease the situation with the 
United States, where the Big Navy party would point to a definite collapse 
of disarmament as proving the necessity for further construction. Moreover, 
the policy of collaboration which has been consistently pursued by His 
Majesty’s Government in Europe has been attended with undoubted success 
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to such an extent that no practical alternative has been suggested by even their 
most vigorous critics. Difficulties are now being encountered in the Dis- 
armament Commission which are arresting the natural development of that 
policy, but no hope of their solution lies in any general reorientation of the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government in Europe. This seems to involve the 
corollary that we must look elsewhere for a solution, e.g., to Washington. 

The second alternative is the continuation of the existing policy of co- 
operation with other Powers to the gradual exclusion of the United States. 
The justification for such a policy would be that, since the unreasonable and 
intractable attitude of the United States has had the effect of stultifying all 
attempts to secure reasonable settlements, the rest of the world—and parti- 
cularly Europe—must try to set its house in order without the co-operation 
of America. In theory, however, the door would be left open to the United 
States to “come in’ at any time should she so desire. 

Even in quartcrs where the importance of good relations is admitted, this 
policy is recommended on the ground, amongst others, that the interest of 
good relations with the United States can best be served by leaving our 
various mutual problems unsolved or at all events by making no special effort 
to solve them on a conciliatory basis, the theory being that efforts at negotia- 
tion only lead to further friction. Such a theory seems to be opposed to all 
practical experience. In the case of France, for instance, it was not until the 
Egyptian, Moroccan and Newfoundland questions had been settled by the 
Treaty of 19048 that Anglo-French relations began to improve. Unsolved 
questions inevitably remain as irritants between nations and become more 
and more difficult of solution as time goes on. This is believed to be especially 
true between nations one of which is, like the American nation, notoriously ex- 
citable, notoriously susceptible to the demagogic exploitation of controversies 
with His Majesty’s Government, and still under the influence of historic 
memories and prejudices which readily react to anti-British propaganda. 

Some advocates of this policy feel that by this means the United States 
might be either alarmed by the prospect of ‘compulsory’ isolation from 
European affairs into adopting a less intractable policy or alternatively 
‘shown up’ as the main obstruction in the way of progress and harmony and 
‘shamed’ into adopting a more generous attitude. Nobody having any serious 
knowledge of American politics and American psychology could believe for 
a moment that such a policy would have either the one effect or the other. 

The success of such a policy depends upon the willingness of five Powers 
at least—Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Japan—to embark upon 
it. Germany’s co-operation would be essential. There are, however, many 
signs that Germany has been closely watching the course of Anglo-American 
relations and is inspired by the hope that any further deterioration in those 
relations may lead to a material and most lucrative improvement in German- 
American relations. At the present time Germany, far from showing any 
inclination to follow our lead (e.g., to adapt their American policy to ours), 


8 The Anglo-French convention and declarations of April 8, 1904, are printed in British 
and Foreign State Papers, vol. 97, pp. 31-55, and vol. 101, pp. 1058-9. 
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is taking the attitude that, as we are committed definitely to France, she must 
look elsewhere for the support which she still requires. This may be only a 
passing pretext, but the fact remains that Germany feels no longer dependent 
upon us as in the days of Lord d’Abernon,? and is already counting on 
America to take our place as protector. Nor can she be considered unjustified 
in casting the United States for this réle, if the increasing activity of the 
German-Amcrican element in the United States and the enormous American 
investments in Germany are taken into account. With Soviet Russia tending 
towards more moderate courses, the prospect of a close German-Russian 
entente, backed by American money and goodwill, may not be remote if 
Anglo-American relations are permitted to suffer any serious or permanent 
setback. 


Application of Policy of ‘Settlement without America’ to Problems under review 


Assuming, however, for the sake of argument that all the Powers named 
above could be expected to embark upon a policy of ‘settlement without 
America,’ it is well to examine how the various problems under review could 
be dealt with by the application of this policy. 

Taking limitation of naval armament first, we find that the Anglo-French 
compromise is unacceptable to Italy, and the arrangement about the military- 
trained reservists is unacceptable to Germany. These difficulties might have 
been overcome if the United States had agreed to support the Anglo-French 
compromise, but they quite definitely cannot be overcome as part of an effort 
to solve the problem independently of the United States. Japan also would 
almost certainly refuse to accept any arrangement which, while setting a 
limit to her own powers of construction, left the United States free to build 
ad infinitum. 

Supposing, however, that some means were found of overcoming these 
difficulties at Geneva, what of the effect in the United States? However 
carefully it were explained that our attempt to reach agreement indepen- 
dently of the United States was based on our confidence that no danger 
threatened from the west, such action would be seized on gleefully by the Big 
Navy party as evidence of the existence of a secret political and naval under- 
standing behind the published terms of the Anglo-French compromise. The 
cry of a ‘united European front against America,’ however, unjustifiably 
raised, is precisely what is needed to turn the present determination of 
the United States Government and pcople to have a one-Power standard 
of naval strength into one for a two-Power standard. It would be a complete 
misreading of American national psychology to believe that the American 
people would not rise as one man to meet any challenge of this description, 
if it could be made by the Big Navy party to look like a challenge. 

It is fully recognised that, as a last resort, an attempt may have to be made 
to conclude a naval limitation agrcement independently of the United States. 
But the dangers of such a course are so apparent and the chances of success 


9 H.M. Ambassador at Berlin, 1920-6. 
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so slender that every effort to conclude an agreement with the United States, 
should, it is felt, first be exhausted. 

Turning now to the other unsolved problems, it is clear that the principle 
of ‘settlement without America’ cannot be applied to the question of belli- 
gerent rights, since British doctrine on this subject approximates far more 
closely to the American than to the continental doctrine. Moreover, this 
problem is essentially an Anglo-American and not a European problem, 
because any serious threat to the exercise by this country of its belligerent 
rights is likely to come, if at all, from the United States. 

The logical application to the arbitration treaty of the policy of ‘settlement 
without America’ would be either to submit a counter-draft which we know 
in advance would be unacceptable to the United States Government or to 
decide definitely to leave the two countries without a treaty. The position 
would then be that we should proceed to conclude arbitration treaties on our 
model with every other Power of consequence, and the United States would 
do the same on the basis of her model treaty. The United States have already 
concluded treaties on the American model with eight countries (including 
France, Italy and Germany),!° and are in negotiation with some thirteen 
further States. Alone, the British Empire and the United States would 
remain without arbitration treaties at a time when the air is full of the word 
‘arbitration.’ Apart from the question whether the Dominions could be 
induced to follow us in such a policy, would not the natural comment be: 
‘not only are the British and Americans unable to reach an agreement on 
naval limitation; not only do they not dare discuss belligerent rights; but they 
cannot even conclude an arbitration treaty.’ Such impotence in negotiation 
could only be justified by the frank admission either that relations with the 
United States are already so strained that no further negotiations on these 
points are possible or that a progressive deterioration in those relations is 
inevitable and has been discounted in advance. There seems to be no justifi- 
cation for either admission in present circumstances. 

Finally, there is the question whether a solution of the reparations problem 
is possible without American aid and co-operation in some form or other. 
The only entirely satisfactory solution of the reparations question would 
involve the reopening of the ‘debts’ question. Under the most favourable 
auspices this is a thorny subject to open with any United States Government. 
Two years ago there was a movement in the United States—weak but persis- 
tent—in favour of a modification of the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment on this subject. ‘The recent course of the naval limitation negotiations 
has definitely closed the door to any reopening of the inter-governmental debt 
settlements at the present time. 

The best hope of being able to reopen the ‘debts’ question at some later 
date lies in eliminating some of the other questions which divide us. This can 
only be effected by giving the American people some tangible proof that we 


10 The American-Italian arbitration treaty of April 19, 1928, is printed op. ctt., vol. 129, 
pp. 767-9; for the American-German treaty of May 5, 1928, v. op. cit., vol. 128, p. 501, 
note I. 
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are not trying to isolate them and oppose the interests of Europe to those of 
America. It is in dealing with the reparation problem fatally easy, not to 
say tempting, to make the United States Government the villain of the piece, 
who is alone preventing an equitable all-round settlement. It is no doubt 
very gratifying to place the blame where it belongs, but we should be labour- 
ing under a dangerous fallacy if we suppose that by this kind of denunciation 
we are going to force the United States Government to cry mea culpa, and to 
tear up their bond. It would be improbable enough that we should be ever 
able to unite Europe for this purpose. It is highly doubtful whether Germany 
would ever subscribe to such a policy, so that the conclusion might easily be 
that we should have all the odium of having attempted to promote it without 
even the satisfaction of succeeding in doing so. In any case, far from breaking 
down the obduracy of the United States Government, it is self-evident that 
any suspicion, however, unjustified, that a ‘united European front’ were 
being formed would intensify this obduracy, and what is more, would prob- 
ably arouse the resentment of business circles in the United States into the 
bargain. The effect of this would be to deprive us of the co-operation of the 
United States banks if it comes to trying to mobilise part of German repara- 
tions in order to buy France out of the Rhineland. The success, indeed the 
feasibility, of any mobilisation of German reparations depends on the size of 
the discount at which the American money market are prepared to take up 
the bonds. 

Mr. Parker Gilbert asserts that if with coming negotiations Europe makes 
a real effort to settle the reparation problem, the United States Government 
may be counted upon to co-operate when the time comes to make the settle- 
ment effective. We need not believe this assurance. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has definitely said that he does not. But our incredulity need not 
lead us to the other extreme of believing that the only alternative to adopt 
towards the United States Government is to defy them to do their worst. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the preceding paragraphs is that these 
various problems cannot be solved through the application of the policy 
‘keeping the door open for America’ and a fortiori of forming a ‘united front.’ 
On the contrary, the relations between Great Britain and the United States 
would soon be strained to danger point. 


Necessity of Firmness in Relations with the United States 


This brings us back to the more positive policy of seeking to promote 
friendly relations with the United States by the elimination of points of 
difference between us. 

It is fully recognised that, as a general proposition, firmness 1s essential in 
our relations with the United States. An unnecessarily yielding attitude 
would not win American friendship or respect. Indeed, nothing but good 
can come of standing to our guns when we have a sound case and are sure 
of our ground. A recent example of this 1s afforded by the Standard Oil 
Company’s claim in respect of the destruction of their oil properties in 
Roumania during the war. Having a good case and knowing that the United 
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States Government would not have public opinion behind them in this 
matter, His Majesty’s Government steadily refused, in the face of the strongest 
pressure from the United States Government, either to admit the justice 
of the claim or to agree that it was a proper subject for arbitration. The 
United States Government have now to all intents and purposes admitted 
the British thesis by agreeing that the Standard Oil Company must in the 
first instance pursue their remedies against the Roumanian Government." 
In such cases as the above, involving no important political considerations, 
the utmost firmness is recommended. But in dealing with matters such as 
naval limitation, belligerent rights and the arbitration treaty, it seems 
important to weigh carefully the political implications against technical 
considerations before allowing the latter to stand in the way of a settlement. 
It is by no means a question of wholesale concession but rather of deciding 
whether, in a given case, the making of a timely concession involving a loss 
does not on balance secure for us permanent political advantages far out- 
weighing the sacrifice we are called upon to make. 

For the purpose of solving the urgent problems of naval limitation, 
arbitration and belligerent rights, no concession is, in fact, recommended 
which involves more than a recognition of the force of changing circum- 
stances; no concession 1s recommended for which we cannot hope to secure 
a political quid pro quo; no concession is recommended to-day which will not 
be inevitable to-morrow. This is not a policy of weakness, nor does it postu- 
late any lack of firmness in our general relations with the United States. It 
is a policy designed to utilise the better elements in the United States for the 
purpose of advancing our own world-wide interests. 


Difficulty of Co-operation with the United States 


It is sometimes contended that such a policy must break down before the 
well-known difficulty of ‘co-operating’ with the United States Government 
on any given question. That difficulty is fully admitted and is inherent in 
the American Constitution and in the American system of government. It 
does not however in itself seem to constitute any good reason for relaxing 
our efforts to solve the problems which at present vex our relations with the 
United States. On the contrary, the removal of those problems is the neces- 
sary first step towards better relations, and the establishment of better rela- 
tions constitutes the necessary first step towards fuller co-operation. British 
co-operation with the United States can never be easy, but, within limits, it 
is far from being impossible. 


Purpose of Memorandum 


The purpose of this memorandum has been to review some of the advan- 
tages to us of friendly relations with the United States; to draw attention to 
the great difficulty of solving a number of important problems otherwise than 
in collaboration with the United States; and to suggest that it is to our 


1! See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. ii, pp. 981-2. 
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ultimate interest to approach the settlement of outstanding Anglo-American 
differences in a spirit, not of jealous bargaining, but of broad conciliation. 
Within the confines of the present memorandum it is not possible to make 
detailed suggestions for the practical application of this policy to the prob- 
lems which have been touched upon. In general it would seem to be sufficient 
if, in our treatment of these questions, the paramount importance of good 
relations were to be borne prominently in mind and were, indeed, to be 
regarded as one of the deciding factors. In view, however, of the urgent 
importance of naval disarmament, the following more detailed observations 


on this question, viewed strictly as an Anglo-American problem, are respect- 
fully submitted. 


Limitation of Naval Armament viewed as an Anglo-American Problem 
Argument that the United States is ‘Bluffing’ 


An argument used in some quarters against any concession to the United 
States on this question is that the United States Government are ‘bluffing.’ 
If this phrase is intended to convey the impression that, in the absence of an 
agreement, the United States will not in fact proceed in her own good time 
to build a fleet ‘second to none,’ the argument is entirely fallacious. It rests 
upon an illusion which it would be most unsafe for us to preserve any longer. 
It is no doubt true that the Big Navy party has not yet won over to its extreme 
doctrines a half of the American electorate and that the majority is still in 
favour of economy. But the party is well organised, active and growing, and 
it will stop at nothing. Its objective is complete and unquestioned supremacy 
for the American navy—freedom from even the fear of attack, as Mr. Hoover 
recently said.'2, The means to this end are determined opposition to any 
agreement with this country in regard to cruisers and auxiliary craft and the 
generation in the process of a sufficient amount of friction to jeopardise the 
renewal of the Washington Treaty limiting the size and number of capital 
ships. All its members are not necessarily anti-British in other respects, but 
they will, in true American style, pursue their campaign relentlessly until 
either they have achicved supremacy or been beaten by the conclusion of an 
agreement which will give them no further scope for agitation. No pious 
declarations that we do not intend to compete with the United States in naval 
construction or naval strength will have the slightest effect on this campaign. 
It lives on misrepresentation, and its capacity for evil can only be eliminated 
by an Anglo-American agreement. Their bitter antagonism to an agreement 
is due to the knowledge that any understanding which spells ‘parity’ on paper 
spells inferiority for the United States in practice, for, once an agreement 1s 
reached, the Navy Department will have the greatest difficulty in securing 
from Congress the appropriations necessary for the maintenance of a big and 
expensive fleet. This was certainly the first effect of the conclusion of the 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1922, but it has since been counteracted by the 
agitation in regard to cruiser construction which began in 1925. As long as 

12 At Elizabethton, Tennessee, on October 6: see The Times, October 8, 1928, p. 16. 
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the fiction of a foreign menace can be maintained, a large section of the 
community feels bound to support the Big Navy party for fear of being dubbed 
‘un-American’—an epithet of terrible potency. Remove that fear by the 
conclusion of a naval agreement and the movement in favour of a fleet 
‘second to none’ will lose momentum. There must be parity on paper, but 
this does not necessarily involve parity on the seas, because the United States 
will almost certainly not ‘build up’ to the full limits sanctioned by a treaty. 

Much has been made of the intervention of the Churches and other 
pacifically-minded bodies when the seventy-one-ship construction plan was 
under consideration by the House of Representatives in the early part of this 
year.'3 In actual practice what happened was that, instead of demanding 
the construction of five 10,000-ton cruisers a year for five years, the Bill in its 
final form demands five 10,000-ton cruisers a year for three years. In other 
words, the last two years of the programme were lopped off, but can be easily 
reattached in three years’ time should the situation demand it. As regards 
destroyers and submarines, it was found that authority still existed under the 
1916 programme for the construction of a certain number of these craft and 
provision for destroyer construction was accordingly taken out of the pending 
Bill. The Bill as amended was passed in the House by 237 to 58, despite the 
strenuous efforts of the pacifist elements. This does not savour of ‘bluffing.’ 
It has also been suggested that the failure of the Senate to pass the Bill before 
it rose last June was due to pacifist influences and in particular to the negotia- 
tions for the Peace Pact. This is not altogether accurate. A number of 
measures of major domestic concern were before the Senate and, as often 
happens, domestic politics were given pride of place in the short time 
available before the end of the session. The naval attaché reported at the 
time that there was opposition to the building programme from ‘a small 
minority’ in the Senate. The State Department was disappointed at the 
failure of the bill to pass as they wished ‘to get the Naval Bill and the accom- 
panying naval propaganda out of the way.’ Since then the position of the 
Big Navy party has been greatly strengthened by the fate of the Anglo-French 
compromise proposals. ‘There is reason to believe that such opposition to the 
Naval Bill as there was in the Senate last spring will be still weaker when the 
measure comes up in December. 





Type of Parity United States would accept 


Another illusion which it would be dangerous to preserve is that any 
United States Government would be prepared or able to accept anything 
less than some form of ‘mathematical parity.’ If this illusion 1s still to prevail, 
it will be far better not to attempt any further negotiations with the United 
States on this subject. The attempt to substitute some other form of parity 
for ‘mathematical parity’ is doomed to failure if only because there is no way 


13 On December 14, 1927, the U.S. Secretary of the Navy, Mr. C. D. Wilbur, had pre- 
sented to Congress a bill (H.R. 7359) for a naval building programme of seventy-one ships, 
including five aircraft carriers and twenty-five light cruisers. Cf. Volume IV, Nos. 273 
and 301. 
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of balancing out such complex considerations as length of coast-line, length 
of communications, and possession of naval bases. Any such attempt would 
appear to the American as yet a further British ‘dodge’ to retain supremacy 
in practice while yielding it on paper. Americans believe that ‘parity’ was 
conceded in principle at Washington in 1922; they consider that, seeing that 
they can afford to lay down five ships to our one, they are making a generous 
concession when they offer parity. If present conditions of veiled competition 
are allowed to hold the field much longer, they will soon demand that no 
agreement be concluded which does not give them ‘mathematical superiority.’ 


Illusion that the United States can in no circumstances man the ships 


Yet a third illusion is that the United States cannot man the ships. The 
following quotation from the annual report for 1927 of the naval attaché at 
Washington is worth quoting in this connexion: “The year has been an 
exceptionally difficult one as regards new recruits, as 20,699 have had to be 
recruited. In spite of this, however, no difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining the necessary number, and the moral is still stated to be excellent.”!4 
So long as the fiction of ‘competition’ can be maintained, the men can be 
secured in good numbers by the simple process of increasing the pay and 
improving the conditions of service. On the other hand, once an agreement 
is reached with us and Congress relapses into lethargy on the naval question, 
the difficulty of securing enhanced Congressional appropriations for pay and 
other amenities may become a real one. 


Possibilities of Agreement with the United States Government 


If the above estimate of the situation be regarded as substantially accurate, 
it follows that the activities of the big-navy party in the United States are 
unlikely to be seriously curtailed by any formal British assurance that we are 
not building in competition with the United States, or by the similar assur- 
ance of the United States Government that their large programme of cruiser 
construction is required for purposes of ‘rounding out’ the navy and bears 
no relation to the size of any other navy. Nor are the underlying suspicions 
and the deep psychological influences which flow from a state of real, even 
though disguised, naval rivalry likely to be removed by such methods. It is 
firmly believed that the best hope of eliminating this baleful problem still 
lies in seeking an agreement with the United States Government. 

Such a result can only be brought about by both sides agreeing to 
move slightly away from the positions which they respectively assumed at 
the Three-Power Conference at Geneva. It may be argued (a) that it is no 
use attempting anything further with the present Administration, and (4) 
that in any case the United States Government are no longer prepared to 
make any sort of concession. This may well prove to be the case, but there is 
at least an equal possibility that the contention is fallacious. It would not be 
difficult to discover discreetly the disposition of the present Administration 


14 The quotation is taken from part VII, ‘Navy’, of the Annual Report on the United 
States for 1927 transmitted in Washington despatch No. 1631 of July 24, 1928, not printed. 
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if once it were known that His Majesty’s Government were prepared to 
discuss this matter with them on a basis of mutual conciliation. 

Constitutionally, there is no reason why Mr. Coolidge should not conclude 
a naval agreement in the last four months of his Administration, though he 
would naturally do nothing against Mr. Hoover’s express wishes. Any agree- 
ment would have to be ratified by the next, instead of the present, Senate, 
but this presents no special difficulty. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say that in the realm of foreign affairs 
Mr. Coolidge’s most cherished ambition, after his election in 1924, was to 
complete the work of naval limitation so ably commenced by Mr. Hughes in 
1922. We know that Mr. Coolidge, as Vice-President, took a keen and 
sympathetic interest in the proceedings and conclusions of that conference, 
and particularly in its effects on Anglo-American relations. His disappoint- 
ment at the Geneva failure was the greater, and, hearing only one side of the 
question, his sense of grievance against His Majecsty’s Government was all 
the keener. But he may well be reluctant to leave office with the sense of 
failure upon him so far as this particular project is concerned. This is a factor 
which should, perhaps, be taken into account. 

Mr. Hoover, on the other hand, is notoriously difficult to deal with. His 
only public utterance on this subject (to which reference was made above) 1s 
that the United States must have a navy which removes even the fear of attack. 
Whatever his personal opinions on the merits of this question, he will 
certainly adopt a resolutely ‘nationalistic’ attitude and, when he assumes 
office, he may well be disinclined to appear less unyielding in this particular 
matter than was his predecessor. 

It would in any event secm desirable to explore the ground further before 
deciding that the chance of an agreement with the present Administration 
has finally passed away. 

R. L. Cralciz 


Since the above was written the general theme of this memorandum seems 
to have received rather striking confirmation from President Coolidge’s 
armistice day speech.'5 For the first time a man like Mr. Coolidge, who 
during his earlier years of office steadily favoured moderation in American 
naval construction, hints at the necessity of the United States having the 
largest fleet in the world, thus demonstrating the hold which the Big Navy 
party are obtaining in that country. In another passage Mr. Coolidge says 
that additional efforts on the part of the United States to assist in the further 
progress of Europe (e.g., the settlement of reparations) would be facilitated 
by (amongst other things) ‘the further hmitation of armaments.’ Elsewhere 
he states: ‘We do not wish to finance preparations for a future war.’ He 
declares definitely, however, that ‘we want limitation of armaments for the 
welfare of humanity.’ 


18 The text of this speech is printed in The Times, November 12, 1928, p. 11. 
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No. 491 


Su E. Howard Washington to Sir A. Caamberiain 
“Received Noveniber 15, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 329 Telegraphic [A 742 132 45} 
WASHINGTON, .NVocember 15, 1928, 1.37 p.m. 
My telegram No. 133.! 
J hear that Senator Borah has every intenuon of introducing next session 
his resolution in favour of calling a conference for codificauon of maritime 


law. 
t No. 331. 


No. 492 
Record by Mr. Craigie of a conversation with Mr. Castle 
[W 11091'28'g8} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, .November 15, 1928 


1. I had a long conversation yesterday evening with Mr. Castle, the 
Assistant Under-Secretary at the State Department who deals with matters 
relating to Western Europe. As Mr. Castle and I are old friends we felt able 
to talk frankly and freely on the clear understanding that we were only giving 
expression to our own personal views and not in any way committing our 
respective governments. 

2. We first touched on Mr. Coolidge’s Armistice Day speech, and I ex- 
presscd disappointment at the general tone of this pronouncement: I could 
hardly believe that it emanated from the man whom I had had the advantage 
of meeting fairly frequently when he was Vice-President. Mr. Castle replied 
that nevertheless this speech was produced by Mr. Coolidge himself without 
consultation with any government department—and particularly not with 
the State Department. Mr. Kellogg had seen the draft shortly before its 
delivery and had told Mr. Castle that he feared there was much in it to which 
forcign Powers would take exception. On my referring to the newspaper 
report that Mr. Coolidge had shown the draft to Mr. Hoover, Mr. Castle 
replied that, knowing Mr. Coolidge as he did, he felt quite certain that he 
would not have shown the draft to his successor. Mr. Coolidge was, as I 
knew, narrow and untravelled and found great difficulty in understanding 
the foreign point of view on any question. He had been bitterly disappointed 
at the failure of the Geneva Conference since the plan of further naval 
limitation had been very near to his heart. 

3. We then spoke of the Three Power Conference at Geneva. Mr. Castle 
made the remark that the naval authorities on both sides seemed determined 
only to conclude an agreement if they could each claim that, while parity 
was established in principle, supremacy was retained for their respective 
navies in practice. He felt that the British Admiralty feared that public 
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opinion here would never swallow an agreement which gave away our 
supremacy of the sea. I replied that my own reading of public opinion here 
was that they would be prepared to accept an agreement which established real 
equality of strength between the two navies, but that they would not accept 
an agreement which, in accordance with the American proposals at Geneva, 
would have given the United States battle supremacy. With reference to 
this latter point, Mr. Castle replied with two observations: (1) as I knew, the 
United States would never in fact build up to actual equality of strength with 
this country once the question of ‘parity’ was definitely admitted in an agree- 
ment between the two countries; (2) at the Geneva Conference Mr. Gibson 
had informed Mr. Bridgeman verbally and unofficially that in no circum- 
stances would the United States build more 10,000 ton 8-inch cruisers than 
Great Britain.' The great mistake which the American delegation had com- 
mitted was not to have made this declaration formally and officially at the 
Conference, as their instructions authorised them to do. This, he said, would 
have made it very difficult for His Majesty’s Government to continue to 
criticise the Amcrican proposal on the ground that it gave battle supremacy 
to the United States Fleet. To this I could only say that I personally had no 
knowledge of such an assurance having been given, though no doubt it was 
duly on record. 

4. Turning to the Anglo-French compromise, I said I had always hoped 
that the United States Government would be able to utilise it as a basis for 
further discussion, notwithstanding the campaign of misrepresentation to 
which it had been subjected. In his reply Mr. Castle confirmed what Mr. 
Atherton had said some weeks ago, namely, that it was the premature pub- 
licity which the Anglo-French proposals had received which had turned 
American public opinion definitely against them.? Had these proposals been 
tentatively submitted to the American Government before there had been 
any publicity, it might well have been possible for the latter to suggest 
amendments with a view to making the scheme more palatable to the United 
States Government. As it was, however, the United States Government had 
no alternative but complete rejection. In any case the proposals as they stood 
were patently unacceptable to the United States Government—they were 
indeed worse from the American point of view than the proposals that had 
been made by us at the Geneva Conference. I questioned the accuracy of 
this statement and drew attention to the fact that under the Anglo-French 
compromise proposals, the United States Government would have been at 
liberty to put any limit, however high, on the number of 10,000 ton 8-inch 
gun cruisers which she required and that they would, moreover, have been 
able to build as many 10,000 ton 6-inch cruisers as they wished, thus getting 
over the ‘radius of action’ difficulty. Mr. Castle denied that these two con- 
siderations could be held to make the agreement acceptable to the United 
States. As regards the first, the fact remained that the class of cruiser in which 
Great Britain was particular[ly] interested would remain unlimited. As 


t A marginal note by Mr. Selby here read: ‘I understand there is no record of this. W.S.’ 
2 Cf. No. 482. 
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regards the second, the American Navy Department were definitely of 
opinion that a 10,000 ton cruiser armed with a 6-inch gun would be no match 
for, say, two 6,000 ton 6-inch cruisers. Thus if the United States concentrated 
on 10,000 ton 6-inch cruisers and we concentrated on 6,000 ton 6-inch cruisers 
the British navy would, on the basis of an equal tonnage, have a definite 
advantage in light cruiser strength. Although Mr. Castle did not say so, I 
could see that here again he thought that our Admiralty were suggesting, 
under the guise of a concession, something which in reality would have given 
the British Navy an advantage. 

5. As regards the future, Mr. Castle and I found ourselves in agreement in 
thinking that the only hopeful method by which the two countries could come 
to an understanding would be to begin by perfectly informal conversations 
at which expert opinion on either side would not be permitted to predomi- 
nate. It was, of course, clear that on this point, as on the others, we were 
expressing our personal opinions only. Above all Mr. Castle emphasised the 
great importance of avoiding publicity in the early stages. We agreed that 
it would, of course, be necessary to inform the French Government at the 
proper moment if the naval conversations took a favourable turn. I said that 
it would in any case be useless for His Majesty’s Government to make any 
conciliatory advance unless they were sure of being met in a similar spirit by 
the United States Government: both must be prepared to move away from 
the positions taken up when the Geneva Conference broke down. In 
this remark Mr. Castle emphatically concurred, saying that he felt sure that 
the United States Government would be ready to meet any such advance in 
the most conciliatory spirit. 

6. I then said that I had been playing with an idea which had been sug- 
gested to me by Mr. Allen Dulles last summer, namely, that the disadvantage 
suffered by the power which took out its cruiser tonnage in small cruisers 
should, to a certain extent, be compensated by agreeing that the ton for small 
cruiser construction should be regarded as of lower relative value than the 
ton for big cruiser construction. Mr. Castle at once said that he thought any 
such suggestion would be acceptable to the United States Navy Department. 

7. As to what was the best moment for instituting any conversations Mr. 
Castle expressed himself as in some doubt. It was not certain that Mr. 
Coolidge would wish to embark on further negotiations in the last four 
months of his term of office and from this point of view it might be better to 
wait until Mr. Hoover assumed office. On the other hand Mr. Castle con- 
sidered that it would be deplorable if the Preparatory Commission were to 
meet again without any prospect of securing some measure of agreement. He 
felt, moreover, that Mr. Coolidge would naturally be reluctant to lay down 
his office with a sense of having failed completely in the matter of naval dis- 
armament; if he could be convinced that there was any real prospect of a 
successful Anglo-American negotiation he might well be inclined to under- 
take it. In the circumstances Mr. Castle felt that if His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for their part, were favourable to a resumption of conversations at the 
appropriate time the best plan would be for Sir Esme Howard to sound Mr. 
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Kellogg verbally at the earliest possible moment. Mr. Kellogg would then be 
able, after consultation with the President, to communicate to Sir Esme 
Howard quite frankly the views of the present administration in regard to 
the most opportune moment for starting conversations. 

8. At this point I again made it clear that I had no idea at all whether 
His Majesty’s Government would in fact be disposed to enter upon such 
conversations, and this Mr. Castle fully understood. 

The conversation then turned to other subjects. 

R. L. CRAIGIE 


No. 493 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Lord Cushendun (Received November 27) 
No. 2270 [A 8128/39/45] 


WASHINGTON, November 16, 1928 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to forward herewith a summary' of Press comments on 
the address delivered by President Coolidge on Armistice Day. 

2. I must admit that I myself read this address with amazement, dis- 
appointment and sorrow; with amazement that any man in Mr. Coolidge’s 
position could take such an occasion—the tenth anniversary of the Armistice 
Day—to indulge in a diatribe against the Continent of Europe and at the 
same time insuch a eulogy of his own country that sensitive people would have 
preferred rather to hear proceeding from the mouths of others. I remembered 
a remark President Roosevelt? once made to me ‘When I feel too “‘spread- 
eagly”, I sit down and read Martin Chuzzlewit’ and I wished that Mr. 
Coolidge, for his own sake, had consulted Martin Chuzzlewit before writing 
this address to which I knew he has been giving much time and attention for 
days past. 

3. Secondly, I read it with disappointment because I believed that Mr. 
Coolidge for whom I have grown to have a very friendly feeling and for whose 
character I have in many ways a great admiration had a greater gift of in- 
sight into the working of the human mind than to believe that such a speech 
at such a moment could do anything but stir up bitterness and all uncharit- 
ableness and thus put off still further the era of peace and goodwill for which 
I believe he is quite honestly striving. And thirdly, I read it with sorrow 
because I could not but feel that the effect of it would without doubt be the 
last which he desired, namely, to increase that hubris and self-satisfaction 
among his own people which 1s already only too apparent to the rest of the 
world as the malady from which, above others, the United States is suffering, 
and at the same time to make European countries more likely than before to 
insist on separate and discordant points of view rather than on reasonable 
and harmonious ones. In fact it seemed to me to be a very apple of discord 

1 Not printed. 
2 Mr. T. Roosevelt had been President of the United States 1901-9. 
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thrown at Europe as a present to commemorate the tenth anniversary of the 
Armistice. 

4. I trust I am not exaggerating the effect that it will have but so far as 
this country at least is concerned, I am afraid that there are good grounds to 
fear such results. 

5. As you will see from the enclosed summaries of the Press with one or 
two exceptions among liberal-minded papers such as the ‘N. Y. Times’ and 
the ‘Baltimore Sun’ the approval has been widespread and the applause that 
has greeted this ‘much needed plain speaking’ as the ‘Herald-Tribune’ has 
called it has been as great as that of public opinion in England fifty and sixty 
years ago when British statesmen were not unaccustomed to lecturing foreign 
countries in a somewhat similar strain. 

6. The reasons which induced the President to draw up this address have 
been explained to me as follows. 

7. He has, of course, for a long time past held that it would be a great 
mistake for America to assist the economic recovery of Europe by loans or 
otherwise if European countries insisted on using their improved financial 
position to increase their armaments. For their fears as to their own security, 
he has little or no concern. That does not touch him, he has never been to 
Europe and has never seen a devastated area, and he is not a man of imagina- 
tion. He has once or twice before let his point of view be known and hoped 
that it would be read, marked and inwardly digested and bear fruit. The 
failure of the Geneva Three Power Naval Conference and the Anglo-French 
Compromise of this year had convinced him that his warnings had not been 
taken to heart. It was his strong desire, I am told, to embody much of what 
he has said in this address in the American reply to the British note communi- 
cating to the United States Government the text of the Anglo-French com- 
promise, but from this he was fortunately dissuaded by the State Department 
where it was realised that such a reply would wreck any chance of future 
agreement. He had, however, (I am still quoting my informant) to get this 
‘off his chest’ and hence this address. 

8. This explanation seems to me to be at least very plausible. In any case 
it is the best I have yet heard and I am inclined to think it is correct. 


I have, &c., 
EsME Howarp 


No. 494 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received November 18, 9 a.m.) 
No. 339 Telegraphic [W rogro/28/98] 
WASHINGTON, November 17, 1928, 4.45 p.m. 
Seeing in the ‘Washington Post’ this morning a statement by Albert Fox 
that the President had declared a propos of Lord Cecil’s speech in the House 
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of Lords two days ago! that he did not believe in feasibility of any naval 
limitation agreement between Great Britain and United States, I asked 
Secretary of State this morning if this were correct. I said I knew Fox was 
the most inaccurate of reporters but as the President had spoken to me in a 
different sense last week? and I had reported his words home I should be glad 
to know what grounds Fox had for his statement. Secretary of State said that 
Fox could never be relicd on and that he had repeatedly complained of him 
without any result; he would enquire and let me know. He telephoned later 
to say that what the President actually said to the press was that he would be 
willing to act with Great Britain for naval armament limitation programme 
if suggestion to do so came from the British government. But he did not 
think solution of the problem lay in any two-Power conference between 
Great Britain and United States. He had not read Lord Cecil’s speech but 
welcomed any responsible move that would lead to effective limitation of 
naval forces. This is so reported in ‘New York Times’ of today. 


t See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of L., vol. 1xxii, cols. 157-62. 
2 See No. 488. 


No. 495 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Lord Cushendun 
(Received November 18, 9 a.m.) 


No. 338 Telegraphic [A 7921/39/45} 
WASHINGTON, November 17, 1928, 6.50 p.m. 


French Ambassador called yesterday and asked what I thought of Presi- 
dent’s Armistice Day speech. I replied that I thought the effect of it both in 
America and Europe would be most unfortunate. He agreed and said that 
in his opinion it would be a mistake to leave it without some sort of reply as 
otherwise public opinion in this country would think European statesmen 
agreed with its tenour. He had therefore suggested that M. Briand should 
make a very moderately worded speech combating the President’s insinua- 
tion as to unnecessary European armaments, refusal to meet obligations, 
secret agreements directed against America, etc. He enquired if I thought a 
similar speech from Mr. Baldwin would be useful. I said Prime Minister had 
recently made two speeches! which had been well received here and that 
another might now appear to him to be rather de trop but I thought British 
note replying to American note on Anglo-French compromise might usefully 
include some statement of fact controverting President’s insinuations but 
without explicitly referring to them. French Ambassador said that he thought 
that only a speech would get the required publicity but here I venture to 


1 The reference was presumably to Mr. Baldwin’s speeches at the Albert Hall on October 
26 (cf. No. 488, note 4) and at the Guildhall on November 9 (see The Times, November 10, 
1928, p. 8). 
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disagree. I think a note, if not too long, will have enormous publicity and 
if carefully drawn up might have far-reaching effect.? 


2 Marginal notes against the concluding passage of this telegram (beginning ‘but I 
thought’) by Admiral Sir Charles Madden and Mr. Bridgeman read as follows: ‘First Lord. 
This would be a very dangerous course to take. C.E.M.’ ‘Yes. W.C.B.’ 


No. 496 
Lord Cushendun to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 


No. 2594 [W 10983/28/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, JVovember 19, 1928 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador called to see me this afternoon to discuss the 
question of the next meeting of the Preparatory Commission on Disarmament. 

He referred to the suggestion of the Secretary-General of the League that 
the meeting should take place in January, and said that M. Colban, the 
director of the Disarmament Section of the League, had been to Paris to 
discuss matters. M. Briand was not in favour of a meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission unless some basis of arrangement had been agreed to in advance, 
and he had so informed both M. Colban and M. Loudon, the chairman of 
the Preparatory Commission. M. Loudon had suggested some consultation 
with Mr. Gibson in Brussels as regards arranging a preliminary discussion to 
facilitate the meeting of the Preparatory Commission, and M. de Fleuriau 
indicated that M. Briand would be glad to know how His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would view this proposal. 

I said that I had at that moment been studying a variety of proposals which 
had been submitted to me as regards the courses of action open in the matter 
of the meeting of the Preparatory Commission, and that I confessed that 
none of them appealed to me as the American difficulty still had to be met. 
In this connexion President Coolidge’s latest declaration must be taken into 
careful consideration, and I hoped to be able to discuss the whole position 
with Sir Austen Chamberlain on his return. In the event of further conversa- 
tions with America, I hoped it would not be suggested that we were acting 
behind the back of France. M. de Fleuriau at this point hastened to assure 
me that this was very unlikely to occur. I said that it would be possible to 
keep the French Government informed of any steps which it might be 
decided to take as regards America. 

M. de Fleuriau then referred to a suggestion which, he said, he had dis- 
cussed at a previous interview with me,! that advantage should be taken of 
the meeting in Geneva at the beginning of December on the question of the 
private manufacture of arms, where America would be represented, to see 
whether the experts could not arrive at some basis which would facilitate the 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission. I said that I did not see much 


t See No. 483. 
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utility in further discussion among the experts unless some basis had been 
agreed upon in advance to make it likely that such a meeting would be pro- 
ductive of result. M. de Fleuriau then referred to a proposal which he had 
seen mentioned that there should be a limitation of programme of naval 
construction by agreement, and suggested that I had made some such refer- 
ence in a speech which had been reported in the press. I told M. de Fleuriau 
that I had no recollection of having discussed this possibility. There were, 
moreover, technical difficulties in the way of this method of dealing with the 
problem, and I doubted whether public opinion, which was strongly in 
favour of effective measures being taken to bring about disarmament, would 
be satisfied by such a solution. I concluded by saying that the upshot of 
M. de Fleuriau’s communication was that the French Government did not 
favour a meeting of the Preparatory Commission in January in the absence 
of some preliminary basis of understanding between the interested Govern- 
ments. I myself shared the view of the French Government, and I added 
that it was our intention to await Sir Austen Chamberlain’s return in order 
to be able to discuss the whole position with him. 


Iam, &c., 
CusHENDUN 
No. 497 
Memorandum by Mr. Churchill: 
C.P. 358 (28) [A 8078/39/45]* 
Secret TREASURY CHAMBERS, November 19, 1928 


Anglo-American Relations 


If the essay by Mr. Craigie on Anglo-American relations, which Lord 
Cushendun has circulated (C.P. 344 (28)),? has no other object than to 
inculcate meckness and caution, it need not be dealt with in detail. But if it 
is intended as a prelude to renewed Naval negotiations with the United States 
during Mr. Coolidge’s tenure, I am decidedly of opinion that this would be 
a great mistake. We shall never agree among ourselves either to abandon 
our belligerent rights at sea or to cut the British Navy down by treaty to the 
limits which the United States considers suitable for herself. Any attempt to 
enforce such an agrcement would divide the Conservative Party from end to 
end on the eve of the Election. There would be a stand-up fight in all the 
Constituencies on the question of whether British interests had been betrayed 
to the United States; and there would certainly be enough Conservatives 
who would sustain that view to destroy us as a political force. 

But apart from these domestic aspects, surely it would be most unwise to 
renew negotiations with Mr. Coolidge. He has just explained to the world 


1 This memorandum by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was circulated to the Cabinet. 
2 No. 490. 
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the view-point of a New England backwoodsman. The crudity and amateur- 
ish character of this utterance is likely to offer his successor an opportunity for 
doing something different. It is very noticeable that Mr. Hoover has let it be 
known that he did not see the Coolidge speech beforehand. Mr. Coolidge 
will soon sink back into the obscurity from which only accident extracted 
him. His successor has the advantage of starting with the American attitude 
to Europe at its very worst, and it is hardly in human nature that he should 
not try to strike a different note and achieve solutions beyond his predecessor’s 
scope. We ought not to make up our minds precipitately that no fair or 
decent treatment can be got from Mr. Hoover, or that it would not pay him 
as an American President somewhat to improve the Coolidge Armistice Day 
position. 

Therefore there is every reason, before plunging again into the dangerous 
waters of Disarmament, to wait for (a) our own General Election and (6) 
Mr. Hoover’s installation. Whatever British Government is in power in the 
summer of 1929 cannot have a worse, and may conceivably have a better, 
chance of reopening the Naval controversy. 

Above all things I deprecate a panic mood in our relations with the United 
States. A very sensible article in the ‘New Statesman,’ of all papers, is re- 
printed herewith as a corrective to undue pessimism. After all, the only bad 
thing that has happened in Anglo-American relations is our not being able 
to agree about cutting our Navy down. We are told that this has wiped out 
all, or most of, the effects of such great events as the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, the settlement of the Irish question, the Washington 
Treaty and the Anglo-American debt settlement. If so, it only shows how 
little advantage is to be gained by making such efforts to conciliate American 
opinion. Whatever may have been done at enormous cost and sacrifice to 
keep up friendship is apparently swept away by the smallest little tiff or mis- 
understanding, and you have to start again and placate the Americans by 
another batch of substantial or even vital concessions. 

All our present troubles are admittedly due to Geneva. Our well-meant 
endeavours to further the work of the Disarmament Commission have led us 
into an unfortunate and humiliating position both at home and abroad. But 
this is all passing away. The great mass of the British public do not desire to 
see England obsequious to the United States, and would be deeply anxious 
if it were thought the Government were ready to palter with our Naval 
security. I do not think that the Geneva discussions have cut very deep in 
England, or that they will play an important part in the forthcoming Elec- 
tion. Anyhow, the least said, the soonest mended. 

So far as America is concerned, she is going to build her fifteen cruisers in 
three years. Why shouldn’t she? We have built or are building nineteen at 
the present time, and in the next three years I suppose we shall build six or 
seven more. I cannot see how anyone could complain of the United States 
equipping her costly battle fleet with an adequate modern cruiser force. 


3 The annexed article from the New Statesman of November 17, 1928, entitled ‘Pecksniffian 
Guff’ is not printed. 
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They have done nothing so far; and nothing they have even talked about 
seriously up to the present goes beyond the normal balance of a well equipped 
American fleet equal in aggressive units to our own. And three or four years 
must pass before they even reach parity in 10,000-ton 8-inch gun vessels.* 

Obviously our policy is to sit quite quiet, to be independent and cool and 
polite, to let them build their fifteen ships and to build ourselves as little as we 
possibly can in the interval. Deeds count much more than words in disarma- 
ment. The mere slowing down of our programme last year eased the whole 
rupture of the Geneva Conference. If the Americans feel they are building a 
great many more ships in the next three years than anybody else, and we 
remain quite content and do nothing hurriedly or excitedly, the 1931 Con- 
ference at Washington may open under conditions far more favourable than 
any hitherto experienced. 

I cannot see that we shall lose anything or run any great risk by jogging 
along quietly on our path—which is an honourable and peaceful path—and 
holding firmly to our rightful Naval position so admirably explained by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain at Ottawa.’ In this way the Naval question will drop 
into the background for the time being. America will be building much 
more than anybody else, so presumably she will be happy. We shall have 
kept controversial references to the United States out of our General Election, 
and the present ill-temper will gradually subside. It is most important, 
however, to realise that Great Britain and her Empire are a strong force in 
the world, that her day is not yet over, that we have a right to live as well 
as other countries, and that we have come through a series of perils and seen 
the end of many giants in the past. I do not believe that such a policy of wise 
and deliberate inactivity, and even lethargy, at this juncture will get us into 
any trouble, or that the United States will either set about us in berserk 
fury or markedly reduce the volume of her tourist traffic as Mr. Craigie so 
variously suggests. 


W. S. CG. 


4 Mr. Craigie stated in particular in a minute of November 26 that Mr. Churchill had 
made no mention of the eight 10,000-ton 8-inch gun cruisers already under construction 
in the United States which would bring the American total to twenty-three. 

$5 See The Times, November 19, 1928, p. 14, for Sir A. Chamberlain’s statement to the 
Canadian press on his departure for England after a visit to the United States and Canada. 


No. 498 
Lord Cushendun to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 389 Telegraphic [A 7862/133/45] 
Private FOREIGN OFFICE, NVovember 21, 1928, 6 p.m. 


While I greatly regret to hear from your telegram No. 329! that Borah 
intends to proceed with his resolution, I feel that any attempt to influence 
the Senator even indirectly would be highly dangerous. 

™ No. 491. 
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No. 499 


Memorandum by Mr. Selby 
[F.0. 800/263] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 23, 1928 


In connection with the discussions which are now proceeding on the subject 
of Anglo-American relations, it may not be out of place to draw attention to 
certain conversations which have taken place between the Sccretary of State 
and certain foreign statesmen and despatches recently received at the Foreign 
Office from our Representatives in Germany. 

I refer to conversations at Geneva between Lord Cushendun and the Polish 
and Czecho-slovak Foreign Ministers on September 15th [13th] and Septem- 
ber 21st and the despatches from Sir Horace Rumbold at Berlin enclosing 
a despatch from His Majesty’s Consul at Mainz of October 20th and from 
Mr. Seeds, His Majesty’s Representative on the Rhineland High Commis- 
sion, which have already been circulated to the Cabinet.! 

The two former papers deal with the attitude of Poland and Czechoslovakia 
towards the evacuation of the Rhineland, while the two latter expose the 
views of certain of our representatives now in Germany in regard to German 
aims in the future. 

In his conversation with Lord Cushendun on September 16th [13th], 
Monsieur Zaleski made it perfectly clear that Poland attached greater 
importance to the occupation of the Rhincland as an effective guarantee for 
her security than she attached to existing Treaties and engagements such as 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Kellogg Peace Pact, which 
Monsieur Zaleski never even mentioned. Simultaneously Monsieur Zaleski 
drew a gloomy view of the future so far as German policy was concerned in 
its effects on countries contiguous to Germany, and he clearly indicated that 
in his opinion the evacuation of the Rhineland was but the preliminary to 
the fulfilment of a larger programme of German policy on lines differing little 
in their general results from those pursued by the Imperial Government of 
Germany before the war. 

Monsieur Benes, unlike Monsieur Zaleski, did not attempt any survey of 
the further possible developments of German policy after the evacuation of 
the Rhineland, but the interest which he showed in the question of the 
occupation was sufficient to indicate that in this matter the views of Czecho- 
slovakia are very little different to those held in Poland. When it comes down 
to a question of practical politics where the security of Czechoslovakia is in- 
volved, the effective guarantee of the Rhineland occupation seems to figure 
as prominently in the eyes of the Czechoslovaks as it does in those of the Poles. 

French views on the subject are too well known to need emphasis. Gener- 
ally speaking they differ in no important respect from the views apparently 
held by the leading statesmen of their Allies in Europe. The great majority 
of Frenchmen while they recognise that guarantees such as the occupation 


' See Nos. 157, 188, and 189 respectively. 
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of the Rhineland must in due course disappear, continue to view the future 
with misgiving and the haste and energy which France is now displaying to 
develop her scheme of fortitications [sc] on the eastern frontier of France is 
sufficient proof if that were needed of the scepticism of France and French- 
men as regards the pacific intentions of the new Germany and the change of 
mood and outlook of her people. 

Since those conversations took place, the question of the motives under- 
lying present German policy has been discussed at some length in the recent 
despatches from our representatives in Germany to which I have already 
referred. 

Mr. Magowan, our Consul at Mainz, writing on October 12th states that 
he is unable to see any diminution in that craving for expansion and for world 
recognition on the part of Germany which was so noticeable a feature in 
Germany before the war. He admits to a change in method, the military 
scheme having ostensibly at least been discredited, but concludes that it may 
be possible that Germany is once again heading for the leadership of the new 
Europe, and refers to French anxieties with which he feels it impossible not 
to sympathise. 

In a covering despatch, Sir Horace Rumbold, our Ambassador in Berlin, 
endorses the vicws of Mr. Magowan, and so far as France is concerned, he 
seems to consider she is ‘caught between the spectre of German militarism 
and the even more substantial ghost of German economic domination’, 

Mr. Seeds, our representative on the Rhineland Commission, commenting 
on Mr. Magowan’s despatch, takes an even more pessimistic view of the 
future than does Mr. Magowan. He considers that the ‘new Germany will 
probably not lose much time in claiming the rewards of her economic leader- 
ship and superior efficiency very much on the lines with which we were 
acquainted before the war’. 

Now the misgivings of France and her allies in Central Europe as regards 
the further development of German policy may prove to be without founda- 
tion while the estimates furnished by our representa[t]ives in Germany are 
necessarily in the region of speculation. 

Nevertheless were they—and they cannot be ignored—to prove correct it 
might well be that the peace of Europe at no very distant date would depend 
so far as Germany was concerned on the deterrent embodied in Article 4 of 
the Treaty of Locarno, which has taken the place of the old Belgian Treaty 
of 1839? to suit the new conditions, and which stipulates that Great Britain 
shall oppose an aggressor across the Rhine. 

The prevention of a fresh European conflict might, if the situation in 
Germany develops adversely as many seem to apprehend, well depend on the 
German statesmen of the day asking themselves the question having regard 
to their experience of 1914-1918, whether it was worth their while to incur 


2 The territorial integrity and neutrality of Belgium were guaranteed by the Powers in 
treaties of April 19, 1839, with the Netherlands and Belgium respectively. For these treaties 
and the treaty of the same date between the Netherlands and Belgium see British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 27, pp. 990-1002. 
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a risk which in very similar circumstances some years before had brought 
Great Britain into the field and had led to the ultimate defeat of Germany. 

In any case we cannot afford to overlook misgivings so universally enter- 
tained among certain of the peoples of Europe as regards Germany; nor the 
views of those of our representatives in the country who are best qualified to 
speak of German dispositions, and it seems to be vital that we should accord- 
ingly concentrate our attention on the possibilities ahead more especially as 
we Cannot now any more than we could in 1914 stand aside in the event of a 
fresh aggression on France, with all that it would involve for our interests in 
the Low countries. 

Yet the chances of our making our influence felt in the direction of 
preventing Germany from making a further bid for the leadership of Europe 
by fastening a quarrel on her neighbours must depend more than ever before 
on the state of our own relations with America. 

At this point it is appropriate to recall the policy pursued by Lord Grey: 
as regards America in the years immediately preceding the world war. Con- 
centrating his attention on the danger which threatened from Germany, 
Lord Grey directed all his efforts to smooth the path of our relations with 
America, even to the extent of exposing himself on more than one occasion to 
the charge of weakness and vacillation where America was concerned. I have 
in mind in particular his policy in Mexico where he was being urged by im- 
portant oil interests in this country to take a stronger line in the face of what 
many Englishmen regarded as the unreasonable attitude of the United States 
Government. Subsequently after the outbreak of the war, Lord Grey pursued 
the same policy in dealing with the problems of the blockade, which imme- 
diately involved our relations with the United States Government. Never at 
any moment, as his book‘ on the war has shown, did he lose sight of the fact 
that the attitude of America must eventually determine the issue of the war. 

He reaped his reward first in the friendly neutrality of America which 
enabled the Allies to obtain munition supplies and money in the United States 
of America and secondly in the entry of America into the war on the side of 
the Allies. 

There must be few who would now suggest that the policy pursued by Lord 
Grey as regards America in those eventful years was a misguided one. The 
results which speak for themselves are not unworthy of attention at a time 
when decisions are imminent which may affect our relations with America 
for better or for worse for many years to come and on which might depend 
as it is the object of this paper to point out, our ability to prevent a fresh 
catastrophe in Europe. Were such a catastrophe to come about, we must 
inevitably be involved in defence of vital British interests. The domination 
of the continent of Europe by a single Power would be as great a menace to 
us today as at any time during the last 300 years. 

For the practical purposes of our commitments on the European Continent, 


3 Sir E. Grey, later Viscount Grey of Fallodon, was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
1905-16. 
¢ Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Twenty-Five Years, 1892-1916 (London, 1925). 
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our position today notwithstanding the increase in size of the American Fleet 
is not materially different from what it was in 1914 where America is con- 
cerned. With all the preponderance of our naval forces over those of the 
United States in 1914 we could not enforce our blockade on Germany with- 
out regard to the effect of the measures we were taking on the United States. 
There is a passage in Lord Grey’s book which well describes the considera- 
tions involved :— 

“The Allies soon became dependent for an adequate supply of munitions 
on the United States. If we quarrelled with the United States we could not 
get that supply. It was better therefore to carry on the war without blockade 
if need be than to incur a break with the United States about contraband, 
and thereby deprive the Alhes of the resources necessary to carry on the war 
at all or with any chance of success. The object of diplomacy was therefore 
to secure the maximum of blockade that could be enforced without a rupture 
with the United States’.s 

As regards the future, we know the intentions of America to which her 
present programme of warship construction should with relative certainty 
enable her to give effect. It is that in the event of a future war in which the 
United States is a neutral there shall be no interference with her sea-borne 
commerce by the belligerents. Less than in 1914 should we be able to apply 
our belligerent rights to exercise pressure on an enemy in Europe without the 
co-operation and good will of the United States. 

It may be suggested that a way of averting the potential dangers which lie 
ahead of us through developments of the European situation such as those 
which have been discussed lies in some re-orientation of our policy in Europe. 
Such a course has only to be suggested in order to be dismissed without an 
instant’s reflection. No more to-day than before 1914 can we afford with any 
regard to the ultimate interests of this country to alter the general direction 
of our policy in Europe, which is based on firm co-operation with France. 
In this respect the position remains the same today as in the years before 
1914. Our Representative at Coblenz, who is entitled to speak with author- 
ity, is evidently of this opinion. His Despatch concludes with the following 
significant paragraph :— 

‘By all means let the British Government and public lose no opportunity 
of showing sympathy to this country (Germany), but let us be chary of a 
course of action which will bring us, firstly, French resentment, secondly, 
German ingratitude, and lastly, a® responsibility and the blame. Co-opera- 
tion with Germany, certainly, in the sense that only by a sympathetic and 
open understanding of other nations can we promote the reign of reason in 
international politics. But no active co-operation, however much it may be 
recommended to us as a means of leading Germany into the way we think 
she should go. For that 1s Utopia’. 

W.S. 


SV. op. cit., vol. 11, p. 103. 
6 The quotation from No. 18g is here incomplete. 
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No. 500 
Memorandum by Lord Cushendun' 


C.P. 364 (28) [A 8144/39/45] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 24, 1928 


Anglo-American Relations 


The opening and closing sentences of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
Memorandum (C.P. 358 (28))? make scornful reference to Mr. Craigie’s 
paper on Anglo-American relations (C.P. 344 (28)),3 but the Cabinet will 
do well not to be led away by the attractive vigour of Mr. Churchill’s literary 
style into supposing that he has demolished, or indeed weakened in any 
degree, the significance of the picture presented by Mr. Craigie of the existing 
situation as between this country and the United States. 

With the greater part of Mr. Churchill’s Memorandum I, for one, see no 
reason to disagree. The policy he recommends in regard to naval construc- 
tion appears to me to be wise and sound, and none of his colleagues is likely 
to differ from him in deprecating ‘a panic mood in our relations with the 
United States’, though differences of opinion might perhaps arise if a defini- 
tion were offered of the point at which prudence ends and panic begins. 

But the main contention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is that no 
further negotiations should be entered upon with the United States in regard 
to naval limitation until Mr. Coolidge goes out of office next March. This 
is the only point at which his observations impinge on those of Mr. Craigie, 
and it should be noted that Mr. Craigie does not strongly urge the opposite 
view. It is a question that undoubtedly deserves careful consideration; but 
it would be unsafe to assume the correctness of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s view that we shall be in a better position to renew negotiations with 
Mr. Hoover than with Mr. Coolidge. We have not a great deal of material 
for forming a judgment on this point, but all the information possessed by the 
Foreign Office supports the opinion of Mr. Craigie that we shall find Mr. 
Hoover a stiffer proposition than Mr. Coolidge.* Mr. Craigie’s reasons for 
thinking that Mr. Coolidge might welcome the re-opening of the question, 
and might prove not unreasonable in regard to it, are worth consideration. 

But however this latter question be decided, it leaves entirely untouched 
most of the problems discussed by Mr. Craigie, which cannot be solved by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s pleasant vision of ‘jogging along quietly 
on our path’. We may indeed, and possibly without serious disadvantage, 


t This memorandum was circulated to the Cabinet. 

2 No. 497. 3 No. 490. 

¢ In his minute of November 26 (cf. No. 497, note 4) Mr. Craigie had stated in particular: 
‘J know from personal experience that Mr. Hoover is difficult in negotiation. Moreover in 
his ‘‘rubber’’ campaign [i.e. Mr. Hoover’s objections in 1925-6 to restrictions on exports of 
rubber from Ceylon and Malaya] he did more damage to our position in the United States 
than Mr. Coolidge could do in several speeches of the armistice-day variety. During the 
debt settlement negotiations it was Mr. Hoover who led that section of the American 
Delegation which prevented the offer of more reasonable terms to this country.’ 
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decline response to Mr. Coolidge’s veiled invitation to reopen negotiations 
about naval limitation; but does the Chancellor of the Exchequer suggest 
that we should similarly deal with the question of renewing our Arbitration 
Treaty with America? Again, it is only too probable that within the next 
few months, perhaps almost on the eve of the general election, we shall have 
to reply to an American invitation to a Conference on Belligerent Rights. 
We shall not get rid of the embarrassment which such an invitation would 
cause us by ‘jogging along quietly on our path’. Nor will that specific help 
us at Geneva when the Preparatory Committee meets early next year, and 
when we shall not be able to escape discussion of naval disarmament round 
a table at which an American representative will be seated among others. 
These are the questions for the elucidation of which Mr. Craigie’s able 
and well-informed Memorandum offers assistance to the Cabinet. They 
cannot be airily disposed of by reminding ourselves, true though it be, that 
‘our day is not yet over’; they need to be thought out and the consequences 
of our action in regard to them carefully weighed. In particular, they should, 
I submit, be weighed in relation to the two entirely new factors mentioned 
in my Note} introducing Mr. Craigie’s Memorandum, and with the realisa- 
tion that these questions are going to have far greater influence in the 
constituencies than the Chancellor of the Exchequer seems to suppose. 


C. 
No. 501 
Lord Cushendun to Str E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 1670 [A 7628/154/45] 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, November 26, 1928 


Sir:— 

With reference to your despatch No. 2131! of October 24th last and other 
correspondence regarding the United States proposals for an arbitration 
treaty to replace the now defunct Root—Bryce Treaty of 1908, I have to in- 
form Your Excellency that Mr. William Castle called on Mr. Craigie at this 
department on November 14th. 

2. In the course of an informal discussion that took place Mr. Craigie 
reminded Mr. Castle that during his brief visit to Washington in the spring 
of this year he had mentioned to Colonel Olds? that Great Britain had special 
interests in certain regions of the world which might be compared to the vital 
interests of the United States covered by the Monroe Doctrine, adding that 
these British interests had as much right to figure in the proposed new Anglo- 
American arbitration treaty as had the Monroe Doctrine. Mr. Craigie then 
observed to Mr. Castle that, as discussions on this point at the present junc- 
ture could not possibly facilitate the passage of the Treaty for the Renunciation 
of War through the United States Senate, he was somewhat puzzled as to 


1 Not printed. 
2 For Mr. Craigie’s conversations with Mr. Olds see Nos. 310 and 313. 
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Mr. Kellogg’s reasons for instructing Mr. Atherton to enquire whether a 
reply might shortly be expected to the State Department note to you of 
December 2gth, 1927, enclosing the American draft of a new arbitration 
treaty.3 

3. Mr. Castle explained that Mr. Atherton’s enquiry had been purely a 
routine matter. Mr. Kellogg had been going through the list of the countries 
with whom the United States Government were negotiating arbitration and 
conciliation treaties, and, having in mind the fact that he would be leaving 
office at the end of the present administration, had issued instructions that 
reminders should be sent to all the Powers which had not yet replied to his 
proposals. The suggestion contained in a certain number of press articles 
that the lack of a reply up to date from His Majesty’s Government had given 
rise to irritation in the United States was entirely untrue. 

4. Mr. Castle then emphasised that, in his opinion, any reservation in the 
arbitration treaty by His Majesty’s Government in regard to the so-called 
British ‘Monroe Doctrine’ might indeed have a serious effect when the 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War came to be considered by the Senate. 
Ifsuch a reservation were considered necessary by His Majesty’s Government, 
it might certainly be better to postpone replying to the State Department 
note of December goth last for the time being. The United States Govern- 
ment had every hope that no specific reservation of the above nature would 
be considered necessary by His Mayjesty’s Government. In this connexion 
Mr. Castle declared that the State Department were aware that the Japanese 
Government were holding back their reply to the United States arbitration 
proposals in order to see what action was taken by His Majesty’s Government 
on this very point; and he felt that the Japanese would probably reserve 
Manchuria from the scope of their arbitration treaty if His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment reserved their own ‘special regions’. Mr. Castle enquired whether any 
such action on the part of Japan would be viewed with favour by His 
Majesty’s Government. Mr. Craigie replied that, if the Japanese wished to 
reserve Manchuria and merely required a precedent for doing so, they had 
one already in the United States reservation respecting the Monroe Doctrine. 

5. From the line taken by Mr. Castle 1t would appear unlikely that the 
United States Government will exert at any rate for the time being any 
further pressure upon His Majesty’s Government with a view to expediting 
a reply to Mr. Kellogg’s proposals for an arbitration treaty to replace the 
Root—Bryce Treaty of 1908. 

Iam, &c., 
(For Lord Cushendun) 
R. L. CRAIGcIE 


3 Mr. Thompson’s record of his conversation on October 18 with Mr. Atherton is not 
printed: for an account by Mr. Atherton see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States 1928, vol. ii, p. 948. 
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No. 502 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received November 29, 9 a.m.) 


No. 355 Telegraphic [A 8180/39/45] 
WASHINGTON, November 28, 1928, 3.45 p.m. 


Press this morning published text of telegram sent by representative 
Britten’ to the Prime Minister suggesting a conference between Naval 
Committee, House of Representatives and a British Parliamentary Committee 
to discuss ‘principle of equality in sea power between Great Britain and 
United States.’ 

Secretary of State told me this morning that of course Britten had sent 
this entirely on his own initiative and without consulting anyone, that his 
action in doing so was probably contrary to Logan Act forbidding direct 
communication between a United States citizen and a foreign government 
about affairs of state and that both he and the President? were much put out 
that a member of the House of Representatives should take upon himself the 
responsibilitics which of course belonged to executive alone. I asked him 
how he thought a reply should be sent to Britten since it seemed clear that 
some reply must be sent and I had thought it advisable at once to consult 
him in order to let you know his views. He said he would let me know later 
as he wished to consult the President on the point and he had today gone to 
Virginia for five [four] days. He thought there was no hurry about replying. 
I said I would let you know what he said. 


1 Mr. Fred Britten of Illinois was Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
House of Representatives. The text of his telegram to Mr. Baldwin is printed in Parl. Debs., 
5th ser., H. of C., vol. 223, col. 828. 

2 The text as sent here included ‘whom he had seen for a few minutes this morning’ 


(Washington Embassy archives: F.O. 1115/3306). 


No. 503 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewved November 29, 9 a.m.) 


No. 356 Telegraphic [A 8171/39/45] 
WASHINGTON, November 28, 1928, 5.46 p.m. 


Secretary of State told me this morning that “Times’ with text of Prime 
Minister’s speech at the Guild Hall had just arrived here and he asked me to 
request you to inform the Prime Minister that what he said had been greatly 
appreciated by the President and himself. 
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No. 504 


Sir FE. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received November 29, 9 a.m.) 


No. 357 Telegraphic [A 8181/39/45] 


WASHINGTON, November 28, 1928, 8.25 p.m. 

My telegram No. 355.! 

I told Secretary of State that one reason why I wanted to consult him about 
reply to be sent to Mr. Britten was that knowing that the latter was conduct- 
ing a campaign for increasing naval construction bill now before the Senate 
from 15 to 25 cruisers it had struck me that he thought refusal on the part of 
His Majesty’s Government to fall in with the suggestion in his telegram to 
the Prime Minister might help his campaign in the country. Mr. Kellogg 
said that the same thought had occurred to him and, he might tell me very 
confidentially, to the President also. Mr. Kellogg was obviously much an- 
noyed about the whole affair and anxious that nothing should be done to 
play into the hands of Britten if indeed such was his intention. He evidently 
felt great care would be required in dealing with matter and for that reason 
hoped that no reply would be sent until he could see President at the end of 
this week and talk it over with him. 


™ No. 502. 


No. 505 
Letter from Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Mr. Vanstttart 
[A 8765/133/45] 
Private G Confidential WASHINGTON, November 29, 1928 


My dear Van, 
I have written to Sir Austen a long letter,'! which I have asked him to show 


to the Prime Minister, concerning the Borah Resolution in the Senate in 
favour of a Conference to codify Maritime Law in time of war. 

If I am allowed to have private conversations with Hoover on this matter 
before he sends out invitations for a Conference I do not despair at all of the 
U.S. delegates and ours receiving more or less similar instructions. Otherwise 
we may look forward to another Geneva Conference or worse & the effect of 
that on naval construction here would be really bad. I think also we might 
look forward to a prolonged period of tension with U.S.A. the effects of which 
we should feel all over the world. 

You know my views re blockade which I will repeat, for what they are 
worth, in the shortest possible form. 

Blockade is an excellent weapon provided A. We have a sufficiently sub- 
stantial backing as we had during the last war. 

B. We can carry on long enough to produce the necessary effect on the 


t No. 510. 
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enemy. This we just did in the last war mainly because America joined us 
in the third year & helped us with money & supplies. 

Supposing, however, that America threatened in a war to cut off supplies 
or worse still to join our enemies unless we agreed to her views on blockade, 
we should, I think, be compelled to do so. At least I don’t see any prospect 
of a successful war against any first class Power + America. 

If this is correct, is [? it] not wiser to agree with U.S. on what we can do 
& how far we can go, before there is any danger of the excitement of war? 
If ever that came, agreement would be doubly difficult & doubly costly. 

I therefore hope very much that I may, as proposed in my letter to Sir 
Austen, be instructed, provided Borah’s Resolution passes the Senate, to 
discuss this question quietly & informally with Mr. Hoover in order to see if 
there is no way of reaching a terrain d’accom[m]odement. 

I shall be very grateful to know the views of 10 Downing Street on all this 
in due course. 

Yrs. ever 
EsME HowARD 


No. 506 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. g11 Telegraphic [A 8224/39/45] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, NVovember 30, 1928, 6.30 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 355 and 357.! 

I think that the reply to Mr. Britten should be in the following terms. 
Begins :-— 

The Prime Minister has learnt with great interest of the proposal made by 
Mr. Frederick A. Britten for a joint meeting of members of the United States 
Congress and members of the British Parliament for a friendly discussion on 
the question of the limitation of naval armament, and he desires cordially to 
reciprocate the spirit which inspires Mr. Britten’s suggestion and shares his 
earnest desire for a complete understanding between our two countries. 

In his Albert Hall speech however the Prime Minister was speaking not 
of the legislatures but of the executives of governments and it was this absence 
of facilities for personal intercourse between Ministers which he regretted. 
Mr. Britten’s proposal is a different and a novel one and in our case presents 
the initial difficulty that we have nothing corresponding to Naval Affairs 
Committee of the United States House of Representatives. 

Except to remove this possible misunderstanding of his Albert Hall speech 
Mr. Baldwin feels that it would not be consistent with the courtesy which he 
owes to the United States government to express any opinion on a proposal 
about which, as he understands, they have not been consulted. From the 
practical point of view he thinks that as a General Election will take place 


1 Nos. 502 and 504 respectively. 
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in England in the first half of 1929 it will be difficult for Members of Parlia- 
ment to absent themselves from this country.2, He would therefore only 
repeat his appreciation of Mr. Britten’s friendly sentiments. 

You should show the proposed reply to Mr. Kellogg and enquire whether 
he concurs in its terms and agrees that it should be handed by you to Mr. 
Britten or would prefer that it should be transmitted through the State 
Department. 

It would, I think, convey an unfortunate impression of hesitation if the 
reply were to be delayed until the President’s return to Washington, so 
possibly Mr. Kellogg may be able to get in touch with Mr. Coolidge in 
Virginia. 

2 Foreign Office telegram No. 413 to Washington of December 1 transmitted a message 
from the Prime Minister requesting the deletion of this sentence. Sir E. Howard reported, 
however, in Washington telegram No. 368 of December 2 that this instruction had arrived 


too late for the deletion to be made before the proposed reply was communicated to the 
State Department. 


No. 507 
Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 11) 
No. 2349 [W 11695/28/98] 


WASHINGTON, November 30, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a memorandum of conversations 
with Mr. Frank Simonds the well-known journalist and syndicated writer on 
foreign affairs! The first and third sections of this memorandum were 
written by Colonel Pope-Hennessy, Military Attaché to this Embassy, and 
the second by Sir John Broderick, Commercial Counsellor. There is nothing 
specially new in what Mr. Simonds said but it is the general trend of his 
observations that is interesting. 

2. Mr. Simonds is an extremely intelligent observer with I think one 
prejudice which he probably inherited at birth and has never really got over. 
He is a thorough and typical New Englander and has never been quite able 
to rid himself of that suspicion of everything done by a British Government— 
as apart from the British people—which is at the back of the mind of almost 
every New Englander unless he has himself removed it by something akin to 
a surgical operation. A good many travelled New Englanders have freed 
themselves from this incubus. Mr. Simonds, though he would never admit 
it, is one of those who has never succeeded in doing so. During the war and 
after he was, I believe, strongly pro-French and lukewarm as regards England. 
Now for some reason he has become in his general outlook rather pro-German 
and the former allied Powers are the objects of his criticism. It is their settle- 


1 Not printed. This undated memorandum recorded Mr. Simonds’s views on ‘(1) Naval 
Disarmament, (2) the Kellogg Pact, (3) the present European situation with particular 
reference to the Danzig Corridor’. 
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ment at Versailles—which was also the settlement of his special American 
bugbear President Wilson—which is for him the cause of all the troubles in 
Europe. Dantzig, Albania, Hungary and whatnot are now in his opinion 
certain to bring about another European cataclysm which the League of 
Nations will be powerless to resist. I may be wrong but I cannot help feeling 
that Mr. Simonds with all his intelligence looks out on the world with glasses 
coloured and deeply coloured by his own peculiar prejudices and then 
describes the general situation as much more serious than it really 1s. 

3. One thing, however, he says that is interesting. This is that at the 
opening of the Geneva Naval Conference of last year the American newspaper 
correspondents were told by a representative of the Foreign Office that ‘If it 
is parity America is after, she is damn well not going to get it’. This story 1s 
of course absurd on the face of it and only a man with the prejudices of Mr. 
Simonds could believe it to be true. It is, however, true, from what I have 
heard from other sources, that for some reason or other all the American 
correspondents then in Geneva got from the very beginning of the Conference 
the impression that the British Delegation were out to torpedo the principle 
of ‘parity’. This was the cause of half the trouble then and ever since. 

4. Only three days ago, for instance, I had a long conversation with Mr. 
Ogden Reid, owner of the New York Herald Tribune, which as you know is 
one of the greatest and most influential papers that while friendly to Great 
Britain on all other points, has constantly accused His Majesty’s Government 
of trying by all kinds of unfair means to get the better of the United States 
over the naval construction problem. It has been particularly disagreeable 
about the Anglo-French Naval Compromise. I therefore took special pains 
to explain to Mr. Reid the genesis of that instrument and how natural it was 
that His Majesty’s Government with, as they believed, full concurrence and 
approval of the other Governments interested as declared by their represen- 
tatives at the last meeting of the Preparatory Committee for naval disarma- 
ment at Geneva in March last, should have sought an agreement with 
France as regards at least a basis of discussion to be submitted to the other 
interested Powers. Mr. Reid seemed to be convinced by my arguments that 
here at least no serious reproach of bad faith or intrigue behind the back of 
America could be levelled at His Majesty’s Government. He added, however, 
‘What has really troubled us ever since the Geneva Conference is that our 
people at that Conference all got the impression that your Government, 
which we believed had accepted at Washington the principle of parity not 
only for battleships but also for auxiliary vessels, went back on that principle 
and tried to get us to abandon it too, and accept something less than parity, 
which now we can never do’. 

5. That I think represents in a very few words the attitude of the whole 
American public towards the question of naval construction. I agree with 
Mr. Simonds as quoted by Col. Pope-Hennessy, ‘Had the British representa- 
tives at Geneva immediately welcomed the idea of “parity”, he felt sure that 
the United States would not have attempted to build up to “parity”. He 
emphasised the fact that with the young American Nation now conscious of 
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its growing strength and increasing importance in the world, the attempt to 
deny them equality or parity in anything at all merely makes them more 
determined to attain it.’ That sums up the situation completely. —The more 
firmly Americans believe that the British Government is trying to prevent 
them from attaining naval parity or to persuade them to give up parity, or is 
endeavouring by hook or crook itself to wriggle out of parity, the more deter- 
mined they will be to have parity or even superiority. If we want to drive 
them into an attitude of desiring naval competition with us we can hardly 
find a better way to do it. 

6. I cannot of course say what grounds the American Press Correspondents 
at Geneva had for believing that Great Britain was out to deny the principle 
of parity for auxiliary vessels. I can only state that this is now generally 
believed here and that it will take much patience and good-will to remove 
that impression.? 

I have, &c., 
EsME Howarp 


2 In a letter of February 25, 1929, Mr. R. H. Campbell sent to Mr. R. I. Campbell at 
Washington a letter of February 19 from the Admiralty which suggested that Sir E. Howard 
should be informed that the Admiralty considered that ‘Mr. Simonds’ account of the British 
attitude towards parity at Geneva is completely false. ... The idea that the British delega- 
tion at Geneva intended to oppose parity was a lever used by the “Big Navy”’ Press to break 
up the Conference.’ 


No. 508 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved December ro) 
No. 2350 [W 11646/309/98] 


WASHINGTON, November 30, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to refer to my telegram No. 361 relating to the new move 
on the part of President Coolidge to consider ways and means by which the 
difficulties created by the fifth reservation of the Senate to the entry of the 
United States into the World Court might be overcome.! In my conversation 
with the Secretary of State recorded in the telegram above-mentioned, Mr. 
Kellogg further told me that he was going carefully into all the documents 
connected with the constitution of the Court and its functions, its relations 
to the League of Nations, and the attitude of the Senate in order to discover 
whether there might not be a possibility of reconciling to the reservation the 
views of the twenty-four nations, including Great Britain, who had objected 
to the fifth Senate reservation. This, as you will remember, stated that, ‘nor 
shall it (the Court), without the consent of the United States, entertain any 


t Not printed. This telegram of November 29 reported that Mr. Kellogg had informed 
Sir E. Howard on November 28 that ‘the President was anxious that United States should 
enter the World Court’. For previous correspondence relating to the British attitude to the 
reservations proposed by the Senate to American participation in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice see Volume II, Nos. 478, 493, and 499. 
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request for an advisory opinion touching any dispute or question in which 
the United States has or claims an interest.’ 

2. In speaking of the matter, Mr. Kellogg referred more than once to the 
articles in the Covenant of the League relative to the World Court and said 
that he understood that any request made to the World Court by the Council 
or the Assembly for an advisory opinion must be made by unanimous consent 
of all members. Though he did not say so explicitly, I gathered that what he 
was thinking of was that, if it was generally agreed that such request must be 
unanimous, it might be arranged that whenever a request for an advisory 
opinion on some matter in which the United States claimed to have an 
interest was to be discussed by the Council or the Assembly, the United States 
Government might be represented on the Council or the Assembly by a 
delegate ad hoc. 

3. If this is in the mind of the President and the Secretary of State, it 
might of course be well worth while to give a proposal in this sense careful 
and benevolent consideration, since it seems that it would detract neither 
from the prestige of the Court nor from that of the League, but rather enhance 
that of both. 

4. If, however, all that is likely to be done as the ‘Herald Tribune’ suggests 
in a leading article of today, is to try and persuade the twenty-four Powers 
‘that this country’s intentions are sound and that, so far as we are involved, 
the Court should be left to function solely as a Court,’ then there would seem 
to be little advantage in changing the attitude adopted up to now towards 
the fifth reservation by the twenty-four Powers. To accept this reservation 
would obviously give the United States the right to prohibit the World Court 
from giving an advisory opinion asked for by the Council or the Assembly on 
any subject in which the United States claimed to have an interest. It would 
be difficult to conceive of any arrangement that would be more damaging 
to the prestige of the League, and more increase the belief of certain persons 
in this country that the latter possesses all the attributes of a Super State. 
This solution would be a misfortune both for this country and the rest of the 
world. 

5. Whatever may be the excellent intentions of the President and the 
Secretary of State, I cannot but fear that such a solution is the only one that 
is likely to commend itself to the Senate. 

6. I have the honour to enclose herewith copy of a paper? given me by the 
Secretary of State showing the position taken up to date by various Powers 
with regard to the Senate Reservations on this question.3 


I have, &c., 
EsME HowarRD 


2 Not printed. 
3 In a minute of January 3, 1929, on this despatch Sir C. Hurst advised taking no action, 


but leaving the initiative to the U.S. Government. 
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No. 509 
Sir FE. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 11) 


No. 2356 [A 8434/39/45] 
WASHINGTON, November 30, 1928 
Sir: 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a memorandum prepared for me 
by the Commercial Counsellor to this Embassy regarding the frenzy of specu- 
lative activity that broke out on the New York stock market immediately 
after the presidential election and that still continues almost unabated. Sir 
John Broderick has attempted to analyse the situation, or such aspects of it 
as may be explained by economic factors and are not simply the result of mob 
psychology. I am anxious that his report should reach you by this bag and 
have not the opportunity of making much additional comment on the extra- 
ordinary and striking developments the memorandum reveals. I might add, 
however, that, according to the information I receive from banking friends 
of mine, one of the most notable features of the current speculative mania 
is the amazing extent to which the savings of the ordinary plain citizens in 
every part of the country are being sucked into the vortex of the New York 
stock market. The enticement of the general public into the sport of financial 
gambling is no new feature but never before has it been accomplished on such 
a universal scale and it is this circumstance from which the greatest danger 
threatens and which, therefore, causes the greatest anxiety to responsible 


bankers. 
I have, &c., 


EsME Howarp 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 509 


Memorandum 


A vigorous response on the part of the stock markets to the sweeping victory 
of the Republican party in the Presidential and Congressional election cam- 
paign was not unexpected but no one was prepared for the wild excitement 
that marked the New York Stock Exchange and Curb Market following the 
announcement of the results of the polling on the 6th instant. The scene is 
vividly described by the ‘Commercial and Financial Chronicle’ which says 
that the enthusiasm passed all bounds and the upward movement gained a 
momentum which carried everything before it, a perfect avalanche of orders 
pouring into the market from all parts of the country and everybody seeming 
avid to buy. ‘In many cases,’ the Chronicle continues, ‘the orders were with- 
out limit as to price. No one seemed to care what the cost was, so long as he 
got a block of stock. The whole community appeared to be obsessed with 
the idea that there could be no limit to the upward sweep of values, and that 
no matter what the purchase price, the transaction was sure to net a hand- 
some profit in the end. The facilities of the Stock Exchange were entirely 
inadequate to cope with the volume of business that poured in; the ticker on 
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Wednesday (Nov. 7) was at one time 47 minutes behind, and on Thursday 
(Nov. 8) was at one time 63 minutes behind. . . .' On Wednesday, after the 
election day holiday, opening prices in the case of all the speculative market 
leaders showed tremendous advances as compared with the closing prices on 
Monday afternoon.’ The upward movement of prices has continued with 
but temporary and minor interruption in the meantime, one buying wave 
succeeding another, breaking all records in the magnitude of the dealings, 
overcoming every decline that resulted from profit-taking transactions and 
sweeping successive groups of selected stocks to increasingly high price levels. 
On Friday, November 23rd, the number of shares that changed hands reached 
the unprecedented total of 6,954,020 and the average number of shares 
traded in per day during the week ending the 24th November exceeded 
6 millions. 

The furious pace set by this speculative frenzy would have attracted only 
casual public attention 1fit were apparently a matter of a few days excitement 
carrying stock exchange values from low to higher levels. In that case, it 
would have been regarded as a fairly usual exhibition of Wall Street psycho- 
logy. Post-election bull movements have been familiar phenomena. They 
have represented, as a rule, a somewhat excessive recovery from a general 
decline in values that commonly attends the timidities and uncertainties of 
an election year. Such purely temporary phenomena had occurred in 1920 
and again in 1924. In the latter year the election of Mr. Coolidge had been 
followed by a Stock Exchange boom which brought stock prices upwards 
from generally low to higher levels and if circumstances this year were similar, 
the enthusiasm of the spectators would have been ascribed simply to a ‘Hoover 
market.’ But conditions this year have not resembled those of the summer 
and autumn of 1924. In the first place there had, this year, been no drop in 
values due to political uncertainty. During the election campaign the security 
markets had remained apparently indifferent to its results. Stock prices 
generally, after an antecedent rise which had been taking place steadily for 
some years, had reached levels that appeared already to be too high. Conse- 
quently the present movement has given rise to a very perceptible nervous- 
ness amongst bankers and business men who view with increasing anxiety 
the tremendous and constantly growing absorption of credit funds by loans 
to brokers against stock market securities. It is pointed out, for instance, that 
larger amounts of credit are now being used in brokers’ loans than are being 
extended to the country’s entire agricultural industry, or than are being 
employed in the country’s whole foreign trade, or than are being used by the 
automobile, the steel or any other single group of industries. The question 
most prominently discussed in the American financial press is the desirability 
and the means of checking the flow of credit funds into speculative channels 
and that was the question that received the greatest attention at the American 
Bankers Convention held in Philadelphia last month. 

It is generally recognised that the existing situation has been produced by 
a heavily redundant supply of credit. Many factors have contributed to the 

1 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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rapid expansion of the credit fund the most important, of course, being the 
hugh [sic] imports of gold brought in from abroad between the beginning of 
1915 and the end of 1927, each newly arrived dollar of which became the 
basis for ten or more dollars of new credit. 

With the assistance of this credit and with that of war orders at heavy 
prices a period of extraordinary industrial and business activity began which, 
though seriously interrupted in 1920 and 1921, was resumed with even 
greater vigour thereafter and still continues in full career. This activity was 
characterized by a great improvement in industrial technique, a widespread 
introduction of labour saving machinery, the payment of high wages to 
labour, and the accumulation of a large aggregate of industrial and business 
profits and huge increases in the national wealth and income. At no previous 
time in American history have the large industrial corporations had such 
extensive cash holdings. According to a recent estimate the cash and securi- 
ties held at the present time by American corporations exceed 10,000 million 
dollars. 

Notwithstanding the intensive and successful efforts to sell the products of 
the national industry to the wage earners of the country, the latter have been 
able to build up large reserves, as is shown by the fact that savings bank 
deposits amount to 26,000 million dollars (an increase of 10,000 million 
dollars in six years) while life insurance in force amounts to 87,000 million 
dollars. Moreover, the wage earners throughout the country, educated by 
the war time campaigns for Liberty loans and later by the advertising efforts 
of the bond salesmen, have gained familiarity with security investments and 
it is conservatively estimated that the general public in this country has pur- 
chased over 30,000 million dollars worth of securities during the past five 
years. 

Amongst other factors besides gold imports, industrial profits and high 
wages that have contributed to the increase of the credit fund have been the 
balances held in the United States by foreign financial houses and the money 
sent here from abroad for investment in American securities. 

The demands made on the fund by industry and business have been 
moderate. There has been, and is, practically no inflation in the com- 
modity markets. Foreign investments have made a heavy drain; but when the 
requirements of industry and trade and of foreign loans had been satisfied 
there remained a tremendous surplus of funds seeking profitable investment 
and it is this surplus that has brought about stock market inflation. 

To return for a moment to ‘brokers’ loans’ it should be explained that they 
are the loans made to brokers and dealers in securities by 51 banks in New 
York City that are members of the Federal Reserve System and that hold 
balances for account of the interior banks of the country. The latter may 
either receive interest on the balances so held or they may instruct the New 
York banks to place them on the collateral loan market for their account or 
for account of their depositors. Prior to 1926 no record was kept of their 
aggregate total, but in that year under instructions from the Federal Reserve 
Board, already uneasy at the spectacular expansion of brokers’ loans, the New 
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York member banks began to furnish regular weekly returns of three distinct 
sets of transactions secured by stocks and bonds, 


(1) Loans made for their own account 
(2) Loans made for the account of banks outside New York 
(3) Loans made for the ‘account of others.’ 


The aggregate sum of the three items does not, of course, represent the 
amount being borrowed to finance speculation. Members of the New York 
Stock Exchange are not confined to the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System as the sole source of accommodation and their total borrowings at 
the end of October was [sic] close to $6,000 millions, while ‘brokers’ loans’ at 
that time amounted to less than $5,000 millions. Moreover, the New York 
Stock Exchange has only 1100 members whereas many times that number are 
engaged in carrying, on borrowed funds derived from various sources, the 
securities traded in on the 33 other stock exchanges and the numerous ‘over- 
the-counter markets’ of the United States and Canada. The fluctuating totals 
of the three items above referred to give a good idea of the absorption of credit 
by the stock market while the three items separately considered, indicate the 
extent to which Fedcral Reserve credit is being drawn upon for speculative 
purposes. 

Bearing the foregoing explanation in mind, the following figures are 
intcresting :— 


Proportion of Loans from Outside Sources to the Total of Brokers’ Loans 
(advanced by New York member banks of the Federal Reserve System) 


(Figures are in Millions of Dollars) 


Total Brokers’ ‘Total Loans Per Cent of 


Loans for Others Loans for Others 
to Total 
Jan. 20, 1926 3,131 593 18-9 
» 19, 1927 2,770 747 27°0 
Oct. 19, 1927 3,434 988 28-8 
Apr. 18, 1928 4,129 1,263 30°6 
July 18, 1928 4,194 1,772 42°2 
Oct. 17, 1928 4,664 2,041 43°8 


The constantly increasing demands of the speculative markets on the credit 
resources of the country which this table shews led the Federal Reserve 
authorities in the spring of this year to endeavour to hold those demands 
within bounds by raising the discount rates and making money dearer. Their 
action did check the loans extended for account of both the New York banks 
and the interior banks, especially the former, but the higher interest rates 
accelerated the pace, already rapid, at which independent funds, from out- 
side sources not subject to Federal Reserve control, were attracted into the 
call market, and efforts to restrict those outside loans by increasing the 
charges for handling them produced no noticeable result at all. Those 
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independent funds, in fact, constitute one of the principal dangers in the 
present situation. It is apparently from them that stock speculation received 
the new impulse responsible for the feverish enthusiasm of the “Hoover 
market’ described at the outset of this memorandum and attempts are 
almost certain to be made when Congress reassembles to extend the powers 
of the Federal Reserve authorities so as to bring, if possible, all borrowing 
for speculative purposes under their control. 

The independent outside lenders, whether they be corporations, private 
bankers, private individuals or others, are simply intent on making their 
available resources fructify. Their resources at the present moment are large, 
as has been shown. In the case of corporations, their liquid resources were 
swollen by the shrewd sale of their own securities on advantageous terms while 
easy money conditions prevailed. The proceeds of these issues were osten- 
sibly intended to provide working capital, but they greatly exceeded the 
working capital needs and consequently they resulted in a large number of 
cases in freeing the corporations from dependence upon commercial bankers 
and in bringing the corporations into the call money market as lenders in 
competition with the banks. The call market possesses many features attrac- 
tive to the outside lender. Call loans are standardized in units of $100,000. 
They are diversified as to the collateral security and permit of easy substitu- 
tion of one listed security for another. They are impersonal and safe and can 
be more readily handled than other forms of investment by the New York 
banks for account of their out-of-town clients. It is not difficult therefore to 
understand that there should have been such a large influx of this independent 
money into the speculative markets especially since the upward movement 
of interest rates began. The very measures by which the Federal Reserve 
authorities hoped to check speculation have been largely responsible for its 
increase. It is probably safe to assume, moreover, that the independent out- 
side lender would be quicker even than the banks to run for cover the 
moment a sudden or drastic break threatened in the stock market. 

In the light of all these circumstances the Federal Reserve authorities may 
be said to be in a difficult position. It is long since a clamour arose in the 
press for drastic action on their part to curb the apparently reckless speculation 
that was going on. Only two courses were open to them if they decided that 
the situation required their intervention. They could have raised discount 
rates or absorbed money from the market by the sale of government securi- 
ties, or they could have done both. Any premature increase in interest rates 
on this side of the Atlantic would have jeopardised all measures for the 
restriction of the gold basis and the stabilization of currency in European 
countries to the great disadvantage not only of those countries but of the 
United States. There are still many strong critics of the conservative policy 
followed by the Federal Reserve authorities, but a weakening of the criticism 
is observable and it seems to be conceded by most competent writers on the 
subject that the conservative course was a wise one. Apart from external 
considerations, the raising of discount rates and the absorption of credit funds 
by the sale of securities would have been much more likely to restrict the 
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credit resources of industry and commerce than those of the stock market. 
So, at least, the Federal Reserve authorities judged and their opinion seems 
to be justified by the generally prosperous conditions that now prevail in 
trade and industry in this country. 

Those prosperous conditions manifested to the public eye by such things 
as a steadily advancing output in the steel industry, new records in the pro- 
duction of motor vehicles, a general, if moderate, betterment in the position 
of the farmers, a programme of building construction sustained at very high 
levels from month to month, a satisfactory report of earnings by the principal 
railway companies, the widely heralded advantages of improved technique 
and efficient organization of American industry as a whole, the progress 
made (and exaggerated in the telling) in the elimination of waste in in- 
dustrial practice, a flourishing foreign trade and finally the election to the 
Presidency of the United States of a man who is reputed to understand 
economic affairs, to be opposed to socialistic experiment and to be actuated 
by a reasonable sympathy for big business—all these factors widely broad- 
casted by radio, by trade literature, by the general press, by the candidates 
for political office and by the Wall Street operators have intoxicated the 
American investor and filled him with a belief, on which he is prepared to 
gamble his substance, in the preeminence of his country in business and 
finance. They form the basis for stock market buoyancy of an unprecedented 
character. The eye of the average citizen 1s blind to all but the high lights 
of the pleasing picture. More cautious and more responsible observers 
are watching the unfavourable features of the situation, pointing out that 
although the larger and more highly concentrated industries are highly 
prosperous others like the major textiles, the coal industry, sections of the 
petroleum industry, the leather trades, shipping, etc. remain still depressed, 
that in spite of the general prosperity and in a measure because of the 
methods by which it has been achieved, the numbers of unemployed workers 
shew a tendency to increase, that even amongst the prosperous industries the 
spectacular success of the highly capitalized leading units has not been typical 
but attained to some extent at the cost of the decline or failure of smaller 
enterprises, that speculation itself has been selective, pushing high priced 
stocks of large corporations to still higher levels and neglecting or depressing 
the lower priced lists,2 that the prices of most of the favourite stocks 
now represent fifteen to twenty or more times the earning power and that 
they are being bought at present not on the basis of assets but of inflated 
expectations. 

Warnings of this nature have been voiced at every forward movement of 
the market for the past five years and have now, perhaps, become too familiar 
to be generally heeded. The most that can be said of them is that they are 


2 Note in original: It was observed last week by the Standard Statistics Co. that of the 970 
separate stocks which changed hands on the New York Stock Exchange only 512, or 
52:8 per cent advanced. 37.5 per cent declined and 9-7 per cent shewed no change. This 
authority states that funds for the purchase of active speculative favourites have been 
provided to a substantial extent through sale of issues which appear in a weak position.’ 
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nearer the truth than ever before, since there is a top to everything. If the 
decline, when it comes, be gradual no great harm will be done, but a sudden 
collapse of the present boom would gravely impair purchasing power, dis- 
courage spending and do great damage in this country to industries that can 
only sustain mass production on a base of mass distribution. 

It seems safe to predict that the next Congress will not be able to devise 
any safe means by which the Fedcral Reserve Board could exercise effective 
control over all loans for speculation purposes, nor would the Board be 
willing to have such a responsibility thrust upon it. It is rightly afraid that 
any attempt on its part to check the extravagances of Wall Street might only 
result in such a tightening of general credit conditions as to cause a depression 
in trade and industry. On the other hand, until ‘brokers’ loans’ have been 
deflated, or perhaps until they become better understood, there is not likely 
to be any reduction in discount rates and money will remain dear for some 
time to come carrying a menace to building operations and through the 
building trades to the various industries that supply building materials of 
all kinds. 

There is uncertainty as to the course of gold movements in the immediate 
future but a general belief that heavy movements in either direction are 
improbable. With the cessation of regular heavy imports of the precious 
metal the period of enormous credit expansion in this country has apparently 
come to an end. 


No. 510 
Letter from Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[A 8765/133/45] 
Private and Confidential WASHINGTON, WVovember 30, 1928 


My dear Chamberlain, 

On receipt of a private telegram! from Cushenden [sic] saying with respect 
to the Borah Resolution for a Conference on the Codification of Maritime 
Law that he considered it dangerous to attempt to persuade the Senator even 
indirectly to give up this resolution which I hear he intends to submit to the 
Senate next session, I at once telegraphed? to say that I would take no action 
direct or indirect in this sense. 

This being so, I feel pretty certain that the Resolution will be presented 
and pressed next session.3 

It happened that my great friend Jim Garfield,4 who 1s also a friend of 


1 No. 498. 

2 In Washington telegram No. 348 of November 23, not printed. 

3 Sir E. Howard reported in Washington telegram No. 366 of December 1: ‘According 
to to-day’s papers Senator Borah has announced his intention of proposing as amendment 
to pending naval construction Bill a resolution calling for re-statement and recodification 
of maritime laws governing conduct of belligerents and rights of neutrals in time of war.’ 

4 Mr. J. R. Garfield had been U.S. Secretary of the Interior 1907-9. 
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Hoover’s and may, I think, be given a place in Hoover’s Cabinet, came 
to stay with me on the 27th. He is the man I spoke to you and also to 
Cushenden about as being a very close friend of mine in whom I have 
absolute confidence. He is the son of President Garfield and former Sec- 
retary of the Interior under Roosevelt. He is in favour of a good under- 
standing with England in a sane way, believing that nothing could 
happen of greater misfortune to the two countries than a serious conflict 
or prolonged misunderstanding, and he is willing to work to eliminate all 
causes of misunderstanding so far as this is possible, without capitulations on 
either side. 

As he happened then to be in Washington two days ago, I referred to a 
conversation we had last year respecting Maritime Law, and told him as 
coming from myself that I was disturbed at the Borah Resolution for a 
Conference as I had hoped that in view of the Kellogg Multilateral Treaty 
any Conference dealing with war-time Rights might have been indefinitely 
postponed. I said that I thought that now that the Conference idea seemed 
likely to materialise it was essential that the United States and Great Britain 
as the two principal Naval Powers should be in agreement beforehand as to 
what line to take at the Conference since any disagreement between them in 
public and on such a subject might lead to the most serious consequences, 
increased naval construction etc. With this view he entirely agreed. 

I then said that in any case if such a Conference were to be called, it could 
obviously only be called under a Hoover Administration so we still had some 
time to turn round though not too much and I asked him if he would, 
provided Borah’s Resolution passed the Senate and there was really a pros- 
pect of the Executive being obliged to issue invitations to the Conference, 
speak to Hoover next time he saw him and sound him as to the advisibility 
of our having informal conversations before the meeting of such a Conference 
with a view to coming, if possible, to an agreement respecting the general 
lines on which such a codification of Maritime Law should run. Garfield at 
once said he thought this was essential. We ought, he said, certainly to go 
into such a Conference prepared beforehand and before the newspapers 
could get hold of the subject, make it a matter of bitter controversy, excite 
public opmnion and make any agreement impossible. He said he did not see 
that our interests as Naval Powers were so very divergent and he felt pretty 
sure that Hoover would look at it also from this point of view. He asked me 
if I had any proposals in mind. I said I had not, having only spoken because 
I had recently heard of Senator Borah’s intention. He said he would look up 
the question himself as he knew little about it being more busy with municipal 
than international Law. 

I asked him when he would see Hoover. He told me that he had been 
asked to go down to Florida to see him early in January immediately on his 
return from South America. (It is this that makes me think he may be offered 
a Cabinet appointment.) He would then—always provided Borah’s Resolu- 
tion passed—sound Hoover on this subject and let me know the result. I 
thanked him very much. 
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I hope you will not think I have in this matter acted with undue haste. It 
seemed to me that the decision of the Salisbury Committee meeting of 
July 27th5 which you and I attended justified me in taking this step. This 
was you will remember to the effect that if Senator Borah’s Resolution was 
passed and a Conference was in sight we should endeavour by private con- 
versations to reach an agreement with the United States Government befare 
[sec] the Conference took place. Now as the Resolution is to be submitted and 
will certainly be passed, it seemed to me that the conditions laid down at that 
Committee meeting were almost sure of coming into being and that we ought 
to lose no time in preparing the ground beforehand. 

Garfield is the only man I can trust to deal with a matter of this sort. He 
only comes to Washington about once every two or three months. I didn’t 
know when I might see him again and I cannot obviously write to him on 
such a subject. I therefore thought there was only one thing to be done and 
that was to enlist his aid in this matter now as it will be much more difficult 
in a way to approach Hoover after the inauguration on March 4. 

If you want the matter to go no further, please let me know as soon as possible 
so that somehow or other I can stop Garfield from saying anything. Ifon the 
other hand you have no objection to his sounding Hoover, as suggested, will 
you ask the proper Authorities to let me have a general idea of what they 
want to put forward at such a Conference so that I may be prepared—le cas 
échéant—to give Hoover some idea of our desiderata in case he wants to talk 
to me when he returns to Washington which I understand will be about the 
end of January or beginning of February. It would of course be as well that 
our desiderata should not be tuned up too high. 

I have still got Broderick here and he knows Hoover well. With his help, 
as he was here all through the war and understands the ins and outs of the 
blockade question, I feel that we may D.V.® lay a good foundation for agree- 
ment with Hoover before he goes to the White House. 

I should be very grateful if you would show a copy of this letter to the 
Prime Minister who is I know much interested in this question. 

I need hardly lay stress on the effect in reducing to vanishing point all fear 
of naval competition which an agreement between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the United States Government on this subject would certainly 
have. It would be an enormous moral success in that sense. 

I would add that I told Garfield that what we feared mainly in this respect 
now was that we might be called on to establish blockade measures someday 
in order to reduce to obedience some violator of the League Covenant or even 
of the Kellogg Pact, and that if the United States was not also taking active 
measures against the violator we might be drawn into a conflict with the 
United States over questions of Maritime Law. This was one of the reasons 


s The minutes of the meeting of the Sub-Committee on Belligerent Rights of the Commit- 
tee of Imperial Defence on July 27 under the chairmanship of Lord Salisbury (B.R. 4th 
minutes) are not printed. The main conclusion of the subcommittee was as indicated below 
by Sir E. Howard. 

6 Deo volente, God willing. 
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which seemed to me very cogent for, if possible, reaching an agreement with 
the United States. I also arranged with Garfield that he should speak about 
this to no one but Hoover. 
Yours ever, 
EsME HowarRD 


No. 511 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received December 2, 10.40 a.m.) 


No. 364 Telegraphic [A 8230/39/45] 
Immediate WASHINGTON, December 1, 1928, 11.38 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 411.! 

I read to Secretary of State proposed message to Mr. Britten and enquired 
whether he thought answer would do and whether it should be transmitted 
to Mr. Britten through State Department or through me. 

Secretary of State said he must really decline to give any advice on the 
subject though of course if His Majesty’s Government were to make directly 
to United States government any suggestion looking to reduce naval arma- 
ment United States government would be glad to give it most careful con- 
sideration. Telegram sent by Mr. Britten seemed to be, he thought, in violation 
ofa law of United States and he must decline to advise as to how it should be 
answered. I inferred that he considered that if State Department were to 
transmit the reply to Mr. Britten it would be condoning the offence and that 
it would be equally improper for me as a foreign representative to do so. 

I urged that he should give me some reply as to line to be taken as Parlia- 
mentary questions on the subject were down for reply on December 3rd. He 
again declined to offer any advice but said he would endeavour to get into 
touch with the President who was still away from Washington and might 
give me a further answer if Parliamentary questions could be postponed for a 
time. I said I would ask whether this could be done. 

Mcanwhile it seems to me that there are real objections to asking United 
States government to deliver message to Mr. Britten as this might constitute 
an unfortunate precedent for them and still greater and more obvious ones 
to instructing me to deliver it if Secretary of State objects which it seems he 
does. 

It has been suggested to me that if Parliamentary questions cannot be 
delayed tenour of Prime Minister’s reply to Mr. Britten which, if I may say 
so, scems to me admirable might be embodied in any reply to Parliamentary 
questions and some means found of giving Mr. Britten to understand that 
this would be the only method at the Prime Minister’s disposal for replying 
to him. 


1 No. 506. 
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No. 512 
Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 414 Telegraphic [A 8238/39/45] 
Important FOREIGN OFFICE, December 3, 1928, 1.10 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 364-370 (of 1st and 2nd December).! 

Prime Minister 1s obliged to deal at once with Britten’s message owing to 
parliamentary questions this afternoon. He has therefore telegraphed direct 
to him the answer given in my immediately following telegram.? 

You should inform Mr. Kellogg explaining that Prime Minister has chosen 
this course as conforming in substance to indications given by Mr. Kellogg 
of his wishes whilst avoiding possibility of Prime Minister being charged with 
personal discourtesy to Mr. Britten.3 


™ Washington telegram No. 364 is printed as No. 511. Washington telegrams Nos. 366 
and 368 are noted in No. 510, note 3, and No. 506, note 2, respectively. Washington tele- 
grams Nos. 365, 367 (which related to Chinese diplomatic appointments), and 369-70 are 
not printed. Washington telegram No. 365 of December 1 stated that Mr. J. R. Clark, the 
Under-Secretary of State, had referred to the precedent of Mr. Coolidge’s reaction to the open 
letter from M. Clemenceau, President of the French Council of Ministers 1917-20 (see The 
Times, August 9, 1926, p. 10), when the President had announced that ‘no cognisance would 
be taken of it as United States government conducted its foreign relations only through 
diplomatic channels’. Washington telegrams Nos. 369-70 related to press reports that the 
State Department considered that no reply should be sent to Mr. Britten. 

2 Not printed. Mr. Baldwin’s reply of December 3, 1928, is printed in Parl. Debs., 5th 
ser., H. of C., vol. 223, col. 829. It was on the lines set out in No. 506. 

3 Sir E. Howard replied in Washington telegram No. 373 of December 4: ‘I have in- 


formed Secretary of State accordingly.’ 


No. 513 
Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 417 Telegraphic [A 8238/39/45] 
Private and confidentral FOREIGN OFFICE, December 3, 1928, 10 p.m. 


My telegram No. 414.1 Mr. Kellogg’s attitude is not very helpful and 
contrasts unfavourably with the strenuous efforts made by this department 
in response to the appeal from the State Department in regard to Mr. 
Hoover’s position on the list of voters for Kensington (see my telegram 
No. 3592 of November 5th). We have done the right thing in giving the State 


1 No. 512. 
2 Not printed. This telegram related to the likely publication in the American press 


shortly before the presidential election of the fact that Mr. Hoover’s name had been included 
in this list from 1911 to 1915. The telegram stated that Mr. Atherton had been informed that 
while H.M. Government were anxious to help they could not intervene in the municipal 
affairs of Kensington. Mr. Atherton had however been given full information unofficially 
and the Town Clerk had undertaken spontaneously to answer certain questions. His 
answers made clear that Mr. Hoover’s American citizenship was not affected. 
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Department the chance to express an opinion but there is no reason why we 
should, in the view of public opinion both here and in the United States, 
appear to shoulder exclusive responsibility for any failure to advance along 
the line suggested by Mr. Britten. The United States government would 
clearly not be displeased if the result of Mr. Britten’s move were to fasten 
the odium for failure on His Majesty’s Government and so assist the passage 
of the Naval Construction Bill. 

Moreover we do not feel that there is any real analogy between this case 
and the Clemenceau lIctter quoted by you. The letter was an open letter 
appealing for a change of policy on the part of the United States government 
and was addressed to the Head of the State. It was clearly not susceptible of 
a reply from the United States government. Mr. Britten’s telegram on the other 
hand was addressed direct to the Prime Minister and contains a courteously 
worded proposal to which a reply in some form should be sent unless a rebuke 
is intended such as it is clearly not the part of His Majesty’s Government to 
administer. 


No. 514 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed December 5, 9 a.m.) 


No. 374 Telegraphic [A 8326/39/45] 


WASHINGTON, December 5, 1928, 1.55 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 417.! 

I entirely agree that Mr. Kellogg’s attitude was most unhelpful and I told 
him so in these words when I saw him on Saturday.? I said that we were 
consulting him as an act of courtesy to the United States government about 
a case which had been started not by us but by one of his compatriots and 
that I thought we had a right to expect more assistance 1n finding a way out 
of the difficulty than he was disposed togive. We [He] did not even suggest as 
a solution the Coolidge—Clemenceau precedent that was suggested to me by 
Under Secretary of State Clark who did try to be helpful. I frankly do not 
understand his attitude unless it is that both he and Mr. Coolidge, who much 
dislike Britten, hoped that he would be snubbed by getting no answer at all. 
I do not, however, .. .4 that they wished by fastening the odium of refusal to 
reply on His Majesty’s Government to assist the passage of the naval bill 
which is already practically assured and needs no further aid. It is much 
more likely that Mr. Coolidge who is at heart against a big navy hoped that 


™ No. 513. 

2 December 1, 1928. 

3 Amendment supplied from Washington Embassy archives (F.O. 115/3306). 

4 The text is here uncertain. The text as sent here read: ‘I donot think, however, that’, &c. 
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Britten and his campaign for a bill for 25 or 30 cruisers instead of 15 might 
somehow be discredited.5 
As regards press utterances, see my immediately following telegram.® 


5 In a letter of December 5 to Sir A. Chamberlain Sir E. Howard stated in particular 
that on reflection he had come to the conclusion that the real reason for the annoyance of 
the President and Secretary of State ‘arises solely from their indignation at seeing a member 
of the House of Representatives trying to usurp one of the most preciously guarded preroga- 
tives of the Executive, the management of foreign affairs. ... As regards the President and 
Navy Construction, Wilmot[t] Lewis, the ‘Times Correspondent here, who has the best 
means of knowing what is passing in the secret places of the White House and Capitol, tells 
me that the President dislikes the Big Navy Party in America, if anything, more cordially 
than he does the British Admiralty. I have little doubt that this is perfectly true, since, as 
stated above, he hates with a fierce hatred expenditure on armaments which he regards not 
unreasonably as purely unproductive.’ 

© Washington telegram No. 375 is not printed. 


No. 515 
Record! by Sir E. Drummond? of a conversation with Mr. Wilson (Geneva) 
[W 11647/28/98) 
Copy GENEVA, December 5, 1928 


Mr. Wilson said that he would like to speak to me quite frankly on a 
matter on which he had not consulted his Government at all. He felt that 
the relations between Great Britain and America were of far greater impor- 
tance than anything which could happen in the Preparatory Committee. He 
was afraid that if an early meeting of that Committee took place, a discussion 
on Naval matters must necessarily arise, and both America and Great Britain 
would be forced to restate their position in antagonism to each other. This 
was most undesirable; would it, therefore, be possible to avoid a meeting of 
the Preparatory Committee for several months, as the more water that 
flowed under the bridge the better. 

I replied that I had had exactly the same preoccupation as he had, but I 
thought that the way to avoid a too early discussion was by having a meeting 
of the Preparatory Committee at an early date, say the middle of February. 
When that meeting took place, it could then be stated that the Naval question 
was not yet ripe for discussion, as negotiations had not proceeded sufficiently 
far, and it could be arranged that the question should not be dealt with at 
the February, but postponed till the final meeting, which I anticipated might 
be held in July. 

Mr. Wilson said that this might be the best tactics, but he was rather 
frightened that the Soviets would at once ask whether the prospects were 


t A copy of this record was received in the Foreign Office on December 10 under cover 
of Geneva despatch No. 34 L.N.C.C. (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 

2 Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 

3 Mr. Hugh Wilson was American Minister at Berne. For an account by him of this 
conversation see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. i, pp. 260-1. 
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likely to be better in July than they were in February. Such a question might 
lead to the discussion which we both wanted to avoid. He was not quite sure 
whether the Assembly resolution* was of a mandatory character and he had 
thought that it might be possible to postpone any meeting of the Committee 
till July. 

I said that I unhappily saw great difficulties in this. The resolution had 
been reached by compromise, and it was due to German insistence that the 
words, ‘in the early part of the year’, were inserted. We were, therefore, 
almost pledged in honour towards Germany to have a meeting not later than 
May, and, this being the case, I believed that it was wiser to have two 
meetings, such as I suggested, since otherwise we should have to have a full 
discussion of the Naval problem in May, and I doubted whether things 
would be sufficiently ripe to allow this to happen without danger. 

Mr. Wilson said that what he wished to avoid was the ventilation of the 
theses of the two opposing sides at the Commission and in the Press. If this 
could be obtained by the procedure I had suggested, he would be quite 
satisfied. 

I told him that, at any rate, I would do my best to help in the direction 
which he indicated, as I was entirely of his view on the substance of the 
matter. 

E. DRUMMOND 
4 See No. 465, note 3. 


No. 516 


Record' by Sir E. Drummond of a conversation with 
Count Bernstorff (Geneva) 


[W 11650/28/98] 
Copy GENEVA, December 6, 1928 


I had a conversation with Count Bernstorff this evening with regard to the 
date of the next meeting of the Preparatory Committee. I explained to him 
my views as to the advantages of having a meeting in February and another 
in July. 

Count Bernstorff asked what I thought of the German idea that if there 
were a meeting in February, various sub-committees should be appointed, 
one to deal with the Naval Commission, another for the Russian proposals, 
and another for the German publicity proposals and so on. 

I said that I very much feared that the suggestion for a naval sub- 
committee consisting of the five Naval Powers would not prove acceptable 
to the United States, nor did I think to Great Britain, as it would simply 
mean a renewal, with the addition of France and Italy, of the various 
Geneva conferences. 


1 A copy of this record was received in the Foreign Office on December 10 under cover 
of Geneva despatch No. 38 L.N.C.C. (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
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Count Bernstorff said that the German Government were only anxious to 
help to bring about a solution. They quite realised that tle whole question 
of Disarmament depended largely, if not altogether, on a naval agreement 
being first reached. They had put forward the idca of a naval sub-committee 
in no hostile spirit. They considered that the appointment of such a commit- 
tee would allow them to say in Germany that progress was being made even 
if the sub-committee did not come together for a considerable period after 
the meeting of the Preparatory Committee. 

I asked him whether a meeting of the committee in February, at which an 
announcement would be made that there would be another meeting in July, 
would not give sufficient satisfaction to German public opinion. 

Count Bernstorff said that he thought that it would, if some declaration 
could be made by the Naval Powers that they would desire all naval questions 
to be postponed because they hoped to undertake further negotiations before 
the date of the next meeting of the Committee. But some such announcement 
would be necessary. There was, however, the question of the Russian pro- 
posals; these touched on both naval and military affairs. He felt sure that 
the Russians would wish their proposals to be dealt with at the next meeting, 
and he did not see, therefore, how discussion on these two matters could be 
prevented. 

I suggested to him that perhaps it might be possible to divide the Russian 
proposals; to take, for instance, those relating to publicity, budget and 
control at the February meeting, leaving those relating to sea or land affairs 
to the July meeting. 

Count Bernstorff said that this seemed to him a feasible suggestion, but, 
of course, it might be very difficult to obtain the consent of the Russian 
Delegation to it. What he wished to avoid was a long and elaborate dis- 
cussion on the Russian proposals as a whole. 

I explained, of course, to Count Bernstorff that I was speaking in a purely 
personal capacity, as I had no knowledge of the intentions of any of the 
Governments concerned. 

E. DRUMMOND 


No. 517 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewved December 7, 9 a.m.) 
No. 380 Telegraphic (W 11585/28/98] 
WASHINGTON, December 7, 1928, 12.30 a.m. 
Mr. Walter Lip[p]mann, editor of the “New York World’, which has taken 
a very reasonable attitude over the naval construction question, told me 


today! that he has just seen Senator Borah who had expressed anxiety lest if 
His Majesty’s Government were to respond to the passage by Congress of the 


1 This telegram was drafted on December 6. 
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fifteen cruiser bill by increasing the British building programme the Big Navy 
party here would be enabled to push through an increased programme for, 
say twenty-five eight-inch gun cruisers. Lipmann asked me if I thought 
there was any danger of His Majesty’s Government taking such action. I 
said that so far as I was aware there was no intention of the kind and the 
Prime Minister’s speech at the Albert Hall, so far as I remembered, pointed 
in the other direction. 

Lipmann expressed great satisfaction at this and said that he believed that 
in that case it would be impossible for the Big Navy party to put across any 
proposal for further cruiser construction and all irritation between the two 
countries would die down before 1931, when the next Washington Conference 
meets. He then made a suggestion, which I gather emanated from Senator 
Borah, that if His Majesty’s Government decided not to increase their 
present programme of construction, why should not both parties agree to 
respect the status quo after the bill now before Congress has been passed. He 
said he understood that on the completion of their present programme[s]?Great 
Britain would have twenty eight-inch gun cruisers and the United States 
would have twenty-three. As against this, however, Great Britain would 
have on the present programme a superiority in six-inch gun cruisers. Each 
country would of course have the right of replacement. This solution would 
present, he thought, a much easier method of reaching agreement than one 
endeavouring to fix parity, which, considering the circumstances, was about 
as difficult as attempting to fix absolute parity between two beautiful women. 

I said that the idea seemed to me to embody a practical principle, but 
without going into details it was impossible to give an opinion. 

Lipmann said that if this could be done, and the Washington treaty pro- 
longed after 1931, he believed that all question of naval rivalry would be 
settled for years. ‘There was in this country neither any real anti-British 
feeling nor any desire to spend money on a large navy and the great mass 
of the public, headed [backed]? by the churches, educationists and pacifists 
would if such an agreement were reached support it heartily and prevent 
any further naval expenditure. 

The Naval Attaché and I agree with Lipmann as to the effect of such an 
agreement here, provided it is considered feasible by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

2 Amendment supplied from Washington Embassy archives (F.O. 115/3304). 

3 Sir R. Lindsay minuted on this telegram on December 11: ‘I have asked Mr. Vansittart 


to urge on the P.M. the importance of getting out the suggested statement in the House, 
before the adjournment, about our construction programme. R.C.L. Dec. 11.’ 
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No. 518 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Receiwed December 8, 9 a.m.) 


No. 382 Telegraphic [W 11855/28/98] 


WASHINGTON, December 7, 1928, 10.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 364.! 

The ‘New York Times’ to-day states that the Secretary of State ‘indicated 
to-day’ that the door was still open for Great Britain to make any move it 
deemed fitting in the direction of naval armament limitation by international 
agreement. It continues ‘cautiously, and with every indication that the 
United States government contemplated no steps in that direction in view of 
the failure of the Geneva Naval Conference and the fact that the Washington 
Treaty is to be considered here in 1931, Mr. Kellogg gave the impression 
that if Great Britain should make any suggestion for another conference it 
would receive sympathetic consideration from the United States government.’ 

This is in accordance with what the Secretary of State told me as reported 
in my telegram above-mentioned, though he did not in speaking to me 
suggest possibility of an international conference before 1931. 


1 No. 511. 


No. 519 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed December 10, 8.30 p.m.) 


No. 384 Telegraphic [Telegrams 49/69] 
Immediate WASHINGTON, December 10, 1928, 1.50 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I do not, of course, know whether there is any intention of replying now to 
the American note of 28th September, but, if so, I venture respectfully to 
point out that the moment is not opportune. To do so now, when the Cruiser 
Bill is likely to come up for discussion in the Senate very shortly, is sure to be 
represented here by the Big Navy press as a final effort on our part to prevent 
the passage of the Bill by making the public think agreement is in sight and 
the Bill unnecessary. The ‘Washington Post’ yesterday had a leading article 
in large type in this sense. I would therefore suggest that, having to wait so 
long to reply, we should be well advised to put off our reply till after the 
passage of the Bill, when our motives cannot be misrepresented, and when, 
therefore, anything we say in the note 1s much more likely to carry weight 
with the public. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of December 10 related to a report in The New York Times 
of December 9 forecasting an early British reply to the American note of September 28 (see 
No. 473, note 1). 
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No. 520 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received December 13, 9 a.m.) 


No. 389 Telegraphic [A 8503/213/45] 


WASHINGTON, December 12, 1928, 6.45 p.m. 

My despatch No. 2396.! 

According to press this morning the President yesterday warned Congress 
that Treasury now faces a deficit of $18,000,000 instead of the previously 
announced surplus of $37,000,000. Item that has caused this change is an 
increase in tax refunds of $55,000,000. In this case unless what President 
Coolidge called ‘unthinkable national disgrace’ of a deficit is accepted it 
would appear that any new appropriation in this session whether for farm 
relief or for new cruisers must be abandoned. It is however pointed out that 
no appropriations are needed to meet estimate of increased tax refund and 
this charge may simply be left over to be dealt with by next Congress. 

Backers of new appropriation for cruisers are however alarmed and they 
fear President may veto an appropriation bill for this purpose if cruisers 
construction bill is passed by Senate without eliminating time clause, which 
elimination he suggested in his message to Congress (see my telegram 
No. 360).2 Altogether fate of new naval appropriations seems rather uncertain, 
which is in my opinion regrettable as until cruiser bill and necessary appro- 
priations are passed it will be impossible to make any suggestion whatever to 
United States government relating to possible naval understanding without 
at once being accused of intriguing to prevent passage of bill or necessary 
appropriations. 


1 Not printed. 

2 Not printed. Washington telegrams Nos. 359-60 of November 28 reported that Sir E. 
Howard had learnt that Mr. Coolidge was ‘a good deal disturbed at reception given in 
England to his Armistice Day speech [see No. 490, note 15].... This may have something 
to do with the alteration of tone in his new message to Congress of which I have received 
a confidential copy in advance.’ Sir E. Howard then cited the third paragraph of the section 
of this message of December 4 headed ‘National Defence’ and printed in Papers relating to 
the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. i, p. xi. 


No. 521 
Sir A. Chamberlain (Lugano)! to Sir R. Lindsay (Received December 17) 
No. 43 L.N.C. [W 11929/28/98] 
Secret LUGANO, December 13, 1928 


The British delegate to the League of Nations presents his compliments, 
and has the honour to transmit copy of a memorandum respecting disarma- 
ment, for circulation to the Cabinet. 


t See No. 260, note 2. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 521 


Memorandum for the Cabinet 


Secret LUGANO, December 13, 1928 


In the course of my conversation with Monsieur Briand last Monday? I 
told him that we had decided not to send our reply to the American Note on 
Naval Disarmament at the present moment owing to the very delicate dis- 
cussions which were pending in the American Senate. I added that I could 
not myself see that there were any new proposals which we could make with 
any chance of their proving acceptable to the American Government. I 
thought, therefore, that our answer when made would probably be little 
more than an expression of regret that the Anglo-French Agreement had not 
been approved by the American Government as a basis for further discussion, 
whilst noting such measure of agreement as existed between them and us. It 
might indeed turn out to be the case that the only way in which we could 
forward the limitation of naval armaments at the present time would be by 
avoiding any increase in our programme as a consequence of the failure to 
reach agreement. And here I asked him to reconsider the attitude which 
the French Government had hitherto taken up that there could be no 
limitation of land armaments unless there was a simultaneous limitation of 
navies. I said that there was no logic in this contention and that it had no 
foundation in fact, for we had already achieved partial limitation of navies 
by the Washington Agreement and no-one had then contended that that 
should be dependent on simultaneous limitation of armies. Moreover, it was 
not the British navy which disturbed the minds of Frenchmen, Italians or 
Germans, it was their respective armies, and I urged Monsieur Briand to 
consider very carefully whether the interests of France were well served by 
maintaining a position which might block all further disarmament and thus 
give an excuse to Germany to say that as the anticipations held out by the 
Treaty of Versailles in its disarmament chapter had not been fulfilled, she 
felt herself relieved from the obligations there imposed upon her. 

Monsieur Briand, who by the time I was able to make this statement, was 
already overdue at another appointment, confined himself to saying that he 
would study the question. I am not sanguine as to the results of such con- 
sideration, but I have at any rate laid the foundations for the position which 
it may become necessary for us presently to take up in public. 

In this connection it is of interest to note that Signor Grandi, when review- 
ing Italian policy in an interview which he had with me during his stay in 
Lugano,? referred to the Italian reply* to our communication on this subject. 
Speaking very confidentially he said that the Italian Government could in 
fact have accepted the Anglo-French proposal on its merits as a basis for 
discussion of naval disarmament but they dared not do that until they had 
reached some measure of agreement with the French Government about the 
respective strength of their armies, which was in fact saying that they had 


2 December 10, 1928: see No. 287. 3 See No. 295. 
4 See No. 480, note 1. 
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pretended a disagreement with us because they felt it too dangerous at the 
present time to enter into a discussion of land forces which would bring them 
into direct and irreconcilable conflict with France. I gathered from him that 
negotiations are procecding and that the main point of difference is as to the 
basis of calculation of their respective forces. Italy recognises that France 
must be allowed to make special provision for her vast and scattered colonial 
empire but contends that troops in North Africa must be counted as part of 
the home army of France. Signor Grandi seemed hopeful of reaching agree- 
ment on this basis, and if agreement is possible, it should certainly facilitate 
progress. 

As regards the meeting of the Disarmament Committee, Monsieur Briand 
suggested to Dr. Stresemann in one of their conversations that the most con- 
venient date would be towards the middle or end of March as the American 
Government could scarcely take any effective part until after the new 
President had been installed. This suggestion was accepted by Dr. Strese- 
mann and subsequently by me and appears equally to commend itself to the 
Itahans. Monsieur Adatci5 also agreed. A date late in March would comply 
with the wish expressed by the Assembly that the Preparatory Commission 
should mect again in the first quarter of the year. 


A. CG. 


$ Japanese Ambassador at Paris and delegate to the League of Nations. 


No. 522 
Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 24) 


No. 2431 [A 8780/39/45] 
WASHINGTON, December 13, 1928 
Sir, 

I transmitted with my despatch No. 2356! of November 3oth a memoran- 
dum prepared by the Commercial Counsellor relative to the heavy bullish 
movement which developed on the New York Stock Exchange following the 
Presidential election. It will be recalled that prices of industrial, railway and 
utility shares were pushed upwards with imprudent enthusiasm until on 
November goth they reached the highest price level on record. 

2. It was hardly to be expected that the boom could be maintained; but a 
reaction of such proportions followed in the first few days of December that 
even the most bearish forecasters were surprised. From the high level 
reached on November 3oth the general average of industrial shares dropped 
12% during the first seven days of December, railways fell 6-4°% and utilities 
by 10%. In terms of moncy, the aggregate value of 50 leading industrial 
stocks used as a market standard fell off during the period referred to by the 
colossal sum of $2,100,000,000, while the losses similarly registered in 20 
leading railway shares and 20 utilities were $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 


' No. 509. 
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respectively. The Hoover boom has thus been completely squeezed out. It 
is moreover clear that the period of credit strain is not yet at an end. The 
market continues to wobble very unsteadily with downward reactions rather 
stronger than the temporary rallies. 

3. Nevertheless, competent observers do not anticipate a major bear 
market extending over a period of months. The industrial situation is quite 
satisfactory with present stocks of commodities on the low side. There is no 
general inflation of real estate values nor of commodity prices. The unwhole- 
some position seems to be confined to the stock market. The worst feature 
is the apparent inability of the Federal Reserve Board to stem the wild rush 
of speculation in which almost every citizen in the country with any capital 
at all is involved. High call rates cease to excite any considerable uneasiness 
in the minds of the speculating public while the published figures of brokers 
loans, for which hopes were once held as some kind of a stabilizer, no longer 
have any salutary effect. The possibilities are obscure even to expert bankers 
intimately concerned with the situation but as the business situation on the 
whole is very satisfactory there is a general disbelief in the probability of an 
approaching financial panic. 

I have, &c., 
(For the Ambassador) 
T. A. SHONE 


No. 523 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 27) 
No. 2443 [W 12174/28/98]* 


WASHINGTON, December 13, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to forward herewith, with reference to my telegram 
No. 380! of the 6th December, reporting a conversation with Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, editor of the ‘New York World,’ a despatch from Captain Ritchie, 
R.N., naval attaché to this Embassy, on the relative strength of the British 
and American cruiser fleets after the fifteen cruisers proposed in the new 
American Naval Construction Bill and those projected for Great Britain for 
1928-29 and 1929-30 have been completed.? Captain Ritchie here brings out 
the most interesting point that, although the British tonnage will be greater 
by some 90,000 tons, the actual strength of the guns on either side will be 
very nearly equal—indeed, slightly in favour of the United States. If this 
factor could be made to weigh with the United States Government, it 

1 No. 517. 

2 Captain Ritchie’s enclosed despatch No. 23 of December 13 to Sir E. Howard is not 
printed. He calculated that in 1934 Great Britain would have sixty cruisers with a total 
tonnage of 395,100 and the United States thirty-three cruisers with a total tonnage of 
305,000. With regard to gun-power, however, Great Britain would have 156 8-inch guns, 
27 7°5-inch guns, and 187 6-inch guns and the United States 209 8-inch guns and 120 6-inch 
guns. 
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would seem primd facie not impossible to persuade them to agree to the 
status quo as a basis of understanding, at any rate for a certain period. 

2. Senator Borah, who dined with me last night, told me that what he 
hoped for was an understanding between the two countries that they would 
not consider each other in drawing up their naval construction programmes. 
The peoples of the two countries, he said, had no grudge against each other 
and would never agree to go to war with each other. The United States 
fleet had no reason of existence other than the safeguarding of United States 
commerce. As long as there were enough ships for that purpose everyone 
in this country would be satisfied. The people of the United States had no 
thought of aggression against Great Britain, but, on the contrary, there was 
really a great feeling of friendship which he felt had sprung up and increased 
within recent years. He told my wife he hoped to go to England next year. 


I have, &c., 
(For the Ambassador) 
T. A. SHONE 


No. 524 
Letter from Sir R. Lindsay to Mr. Selby (Lugano) 


[A 8613/133/45] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 14, 1928 
Dear Walford, 

You may remember that when we all saw the Secretary of State together 
before the last Cabinet, he broached to us his idea that a solution of the 
difficulties with America might be found in some abandonment of our claims 
over blockade. I suggested later on that one outcome of this scheme might 
be that wars would be divided into two classes, public, or defensive wars, and 
private or acquisitive and aggressive wars; that we might eventually come 
to a situation with America in virtue of which blockade right in wars of 
aggression might be stated quite high; and that in this way we would be 
entering into a partnership with America for policing the world, in which 
probably America would eventually prove to be the predominant partner. 

Having realised from what the Secretary of State told us later, and from 
what I have since heard from Hankey, that it will probably be difficult to get 
the Cabinet to agree to any considerable abandonment of blockade right pure 
and simple, my mind has been running on the idea which I have recalled 
above. Would it be possible to suggest to the Americans that blockade right 
should be fixed high, or even almost unlimited, in the case of public wars, 
and that it should be very strictly limited in the case of private wars? I find 
it impossible at present to formulate any definition of what would be a public 
and what a private war: the fact is that we all know more or less what we 
mean by the terms, and it is pretty clear that Great Britain will never be 
anxious to wage what I call a private war, for the simple reason that she has 
already bitten off all that she can chew and perhaps as much asshe can digest 
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This almost makes me wonder if it would be necessary, in an agreement with 
America, to attempt any definition of what was a private and what a public 
war; especially as in the event each case, so far as the Americans are con- 
cerned, would be decided as it arose by the Senate. 

Today, after a meeting of the C[ommittee of] I[mperial D[efence], Lord 
Salisbury started talking to me about blockade questions in general, and I 
put this scheme to him. I had scarcely formulated it before Hankey, who was 
present, intervened to say that he had just had a very long letter from Philip 
Kerr' developing just this idea in very full detail. It seemed to appeal con- 
siderably to Lord Salisbury, and we discussed it backwards and forwards 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. And in the end Lord Salisbury asked 
Hankey to call a meeting of the Belligerent Rights Sub-Committee, as I 
understood to look into this matter further. I therefore write to warn you of 
this, and you may sce fit to tell the Secretary of State what has passed. I do 
not at present indulge any speculations as to exactly how feasible the idea 
may be; the implications are pretty vast, but that would be obvious at once 
to the Secretary of State and to Hurst.? 

Yours ever 
RonaLp Linpsay 


! Mr. Kerr, who had been Private Secretary to Mr. Lloyd George as Prime Minister, 
1916-21, was Secretary of the Rhodes Trust. His letter of December 12 to Sir M. Hankey is 
not printed. 

2 Sir A. Chamberlain minuted on this letter: “This seems to me all to the good. A.C. 
15. 12.’ Sir R. Lindsay subsequently minuted to Sir A. Chamberlain on December 17 that 
Sir M. Hankey had told him that afternoon that the more he thought about the idea of 
public and private wars, ‘the more favourably inclined he was towards it; and I mention 
this to you because I think that his views are rather important. Hankey had been speaking 
to Hurst about it too, and Hurst had put forward arguments which lent still further support 
to the idea. Hankcy was inclined to think that this plan of dividing public from private wars, 
combined with something on the lines of the Lip[p]mann proposal [see No. 517], might lead 
to very promising results in negotiations with America.’ Sir M. Hankey had further stated 
that the Admiralty was ‘very favourably inclined’ to the Lippmann proposal. 


No. 525 
Memorandum by Sir C. Hurst! 
B.R. 55 [A 8717/133/45)* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 18, 1928 
During the mecting of the Council at Lugano you? suggested in a private 
letter to Mr. Selby that the difficulties with which His Majesty’s Government 
are confronted at the moment in connexion with belligerent rights and arbi- 


tration, particularly as regards the United States, might be surmounted by 
drawing a distinction between public wars and private wars. The term 


! This memorandum was circulated to the Sub-Committee on Belligerent Rights of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. 
2 Presumably Sir R. Lindsay: see No. 524. 
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‘public war’ being used to cover wars 1n which Great Britain became involved 
in pursuance of her obligations under instruments such as the Covenant of 
the League or the Treaty of Locarno, where the obligation to use force is 
undertaken as a guarantee for the maintenance of peace. The term ‘private 
war’ being used to cover cases where a State becomes engaged in hostilities 
for private purposes, in fact where it is making use of war as an instrument 
of national policy in violation of the Kellogg Pact. 

It may be well to study the terms of article 163 and see to what extent they 
help His Majesty’s Government in the circumstances with which they are 
confronted at the present moment. 

What His Majesty’s Government undertake in that article is to sever 
relations and intercourse with the Covenant-breaking State and to prevent 
intercourse between the Covenant-breaking State and any other State 
whether a Member of the League or not. Stated broadly, that is the obliga- 
tion of the Covenant. 

The chief difficulty which confronts His Majesty’s Government in con- 
nexion with the renewal of their arbitration treaties is the risk involved in 
binding themselves to arbitrate disputes about the exercise of belligerent 
rightsatsea. In the case of a ‘public war,’ as described above, the object of en- 
forcing belligerent rights at sea is the prevention of intercourse between the 
Covenant-breaking State and another State whose nationals are endeavour- 
ing to have intercourse with that State. Such prevention, therefore, 1s 
the enforcement of an obligation arising under the Covenant of the League, 
and by the terms of the draft Arbitration Treaty which the United States 
have signed with France, and which would no doubt also be employed in the 
case of Great Britain, the provisions of the treaty are not to be invoked in 
respect of any dispute, the subject matter of which depends upon or involves 
the observance of the obligations of France (Great Britain) in accordance 
with the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

So far as regards a private war, His Majesty’s Government have agreed 
by the terms of the Kellogg Pact to renounce the use of war in such cases. If 
His Majesty’s Government act up to that undertaking, there will be no 
disputes to arbitrate arising out of the exercise of belligerent rights at sea 
in case of a private war, and the risk of undertaking to arbitrate them can, 
therefore, be faced. 

A movement is on foot in the United States for convoking a conference to 
codify the rules relating to the exercise of belligerent rights at sea. In the 
eyes of an American, the existing rules relating to maritime warfare are based 
on the same principles as those which obtained before the war when, if a 
struggle was in progress, the world was divided into belligerents and neutrals, 
and neutrals drew no distinction between the belligerents and were not only 
entitled, but obliged by the rules of neutrality, to treat both belligerents on 
a footing of equality, irrespective of whether one had attacked the other in 
violation of pledges to keep the peace. The whole purpose of the Covenant 
and of the institution of the League is to alter that situation and to bind the 

3 Of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
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States of the world together to use force, if such be necessary, for coercing a 
disturber of the peace and to support his victim. If the provisions of the 
Covenant, and particularly of article 16, mean anything, there should in 
future, so far as the League is concerned, be no neutrals. It will be the chief 
object of the United States in such a conference to safeguard the rights of 
neutrals, and it will be difficult for His Mayjesty’s Government to become 
parties to any such convention without undermining the fabric which the 
League has endeavoured to construct by pledging its Members to corporate 
action when the peace is disturbed by one of them. 

Another element of difficulty with which His Majesty’s Government are 
confronted at the present moment in connexion with the exercise of belli- 
gerent rights is that hitherto such rights have only been exercised on the 
surface of the sea. Commercial transport through the air is now coming 
within the range of practical politics. Do the recognised rights of a belli- 
gerent to stop neutral commerce on the surface of the sea extend also to 
stopping the transport of goods in neutral aircraft? During the war His 
Majesty’s Government claimed, and would certainly have exercised if they 
had had the chance, the right to extend to commerce carried in submarines 
the rules relating to commerce carried on surface ships. At The Hague in 
the winter of 1922-23, in the Commission of Jurists for the preparation of a 
code of rules for the regulation of warfare in the air, as British representative 
I asserted the proposition that a belligerent was entitled to apply the rules 
of contraband, &c., to commerce carried in neutral aircraft. Nobody except 
the Dutch representatives opposed this view at the time, but there can be no 
guarantee that in a conference for the purpose of agreeing on the rules relat- 
ing to belligerent capture the parties who are interested in upholding the 
rights of neutrals would agree to this extension. 

The terms of article 16 impose on a Member of the League the obligation 
to prevent intercourse between the Covenant-breaking State and another 
State in terms which are general and cover the transport of goods through 
the air as much as on the surface of, or under, the sea. Here again, therefore, 
article 16 would come in to help the position which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be obliged to adopt if they wished to maintain the belligerent 
right of applying economic pressure to an enemy by cutting off commercial 
relations with the outside world. 

If this initial distinction between public and private wars can be made, it 
seems to follow that the main difficulties in the way of accepting the draft 
arbitration treaty proposed by the United States in January 1928 [sic] cease 
to be of importance. Disputes arising out of the exercise of belligerent rights at 
sea in the case of a public war will be disputes which are excluded from arbi- 
tration by reason of the reserve relating to the obligations of His Majesty 
as a Member of the League of Nations. A private war would be a violation 
of the Kellogg Pact, and if His Majesty’s Government engaged in war in 
such circumstances they would be liable to find themselves engaged in war 
with all the world. They would probably have violated the provisions of the 
Covenant and exposed all other Members of the League to an obligation to 
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enforce article 16 against them. Nor could they in that case rely on the 
United States acting as a neutral. 

Acceptance of the arbitration treaty will enable His Majesty’s Government 
to adopt a different line with regard to the codification of belligerent rights, 
and to maintain that, as they are now bound by the terms of article 16 of 
the Covenant and intend to accept the Kellogg Pact, the codification of the 
old rules, which are founded on the distinction between belligerents and 
neutrals and upon the old principle that neutrals treated both belligerents 
impartially, has ceased to interest them. 

The use of article 16 as the starting point for exploring new modes of 
agreement with States like France in connexion with disarmament is a matter 
on which His Majesty’s Government must proceed with great caution. The 
more precisely that the obligations of article 16 are defined, the more will His 
Majesty’s Government expose themselves to obligations analogous to those 
laid down in the Protocol of 1924, and it was the extent of those obligations 
which was given as the reason for the rejection of the Protocol. It is, how- 
ever, a matter worthy of investigation as to how far the situation has been 
altered by the Kellogg Pact if that instrument comes into force. His Majesty’s 
Government have made it plain that they do not regard hostilities in pur- 
suance of the Covenant (i.e., public war) as a breach of the Kellogg Pact. 
Action which they took against American commerce in virtue of belligerent 
rights exercised without violating the Kellogg Pact would leave them 
entitled to benefit by the Kellogg Pact as against America, and would 
thereby deprive the United States of the opportunity of resorting to war 
merely because Great Britain was implementing her obligations under 
article 16. If disputes arising out of such action were also excluded from 
compulsory arbitration, the United States would have no remedy beyond 
that provided by the Bryan Commission or by direct diplomatic consultation. 
The risk involved in commitments similar to those of the Protocol of 1924 is, 
therefore, now materially diminished if the Kellogg Pact goes through. 

As regards France, the experience since Locarno must not be lost sight of. 
Before Locarno France maintained that security must precede disarmament, 
or, at any rate, that security and disarmament must go together, but though 
France has obtained security through Locarno, no advance on her part in 
the direction of disarmament is apparent. It is useless for His Majesty’s 
Government to join in defining with greater precision the obligations of 
article 16 unless there is to be some assurance that France will make a corre- 
sponding advance in the direction of disarmament. 

You will probably agree that the points indicated in this memorandum 
are of sufficient importance to merit investigation. 


C. J. B. H. 
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No. 526 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
[F.0. 800/263] 


Copy 
Private and Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, December 18, 1928 


My dear Howard, 

Your private and confidential letter of November 3oth' was forwarded to 
me at Lugano and a copy of it was simultaneously sent to the Prime Minister 
as you wished. 

The Prime Minister spoke to me on the subject yesterday. We appreciate 
the force of your reasons for speaking to Mr. Garfield and approve your 
action, but we think it inadvisable to send you any instructions for a further 
conversation at present. The next step surely is to get Mr. Hoover’s ideas 
and I think it would be a mistake to formulate our instructions to you before 
we know what Mr. Hoover’s reactions to Mr. Garfield’s communication may 
be. We on this side both in the Foreign Office and in the Government are 
deep in consideration of the many problems which are raised by our present 
relations with the United States. What the outcome of our deliberations will 
be, it is too early to say. The issues raised are so big that I should be most 
reluctant to hurry the Cabinet and indeed I think they would rightly refuse 
to take any decision without full information and consideration. All the news 
that comes to us from you or through the press about the situation in the 
Senate shows how delicate our position is, and indeed Mr. Kellogg’s refusal 
to give us any help in dealing with the Britten incident proves that he is as 
sensible as I am of the difficulties which surround us. In that case, upon 
which you comment in your private and confidential letter of December 5th,? 
our one purpose was to avoid offending Mr. Britten, whilst giving no cause of 
offence to the United States Government. The Clemenceau incident, to 
which Mr. Clark alluded as a useful precedent, does not when examined 
stand at all on all fours with the Britten case. That was an open letter of a 
highly argumentative and even denunciatory character, whilst Britten’s 
telegram was a direct personal message and in terms at least a message of a 
most friendly character. I think you were right to tell Mr. Kellogg that his 
attitude was singularly unhelpful, and we have certainly given no legitimate 
cause for complaint to either himself or the President by the terms of the reply 
which we actually sent. 

Yours sincerely, 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


1 No. 510. 2 See No. 514, note 5. 
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No. 527 


Letter from Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[F.0. 800/263] 


Copy 
Very confidential WASHINGTON, December 20, 1928 


My dear Chamberlain, 

With reference to my Private letter of November 3oth and to my two 
telegrams! reporting that Senator Borah intends to reintroduce into the 
Senate his resolution in favour of calling a Conference to codify Maritime 
Law in time of War, there is, I think, no doubt that this will pass the Senate, 
and that Mr. Hoover’s Government will be obliged to act on it some time 
next year. Senator Borah, speaking to me the other night when he dined at 
the Embassy, said with reference to the Cruiser Bill now before the Senate 
that what interested the American Public in regard to the Naval Construc- 
tion Problem was that neutral trade in time of war should be properly safe- 
guarded. He gave me to understand that, in his opinion, which was that of 
the great mass of electors in the Middle West, this was the one thing that 
made them favour the present Naval Construction Bill. If this question of 
the ‘Freedom of the Seas’ or of belligerent and neutral rights could be settled 
by Treaty or Agreement, he gave me to understand that the whole campaign 
for a greater navy would lose its raison d’étre and support among the great 
mass of American electors. That, at least, is his view, and he no doubt knows 
his own people of the Middle West quite well. 

I have since made private enquiries as to what Senator Borah’s ideas 
are regarding the line to be followed by the United States in the coming 
Conference and have been told that he proposes to use the Declaration of 
London? as his point de départ. I spoke the other day to Mr. Frederic 
Coudert, our legal adviser, who was also legal adviser during the war, and 
asked him with reference to the Borah Resolution what he thought would be 
the desiderata of the United States Government. He said he supposed that 
the point of view of the Hoover Government would probably be the same as 
that expressed by the Lansing notes during the first years of the War and 
he kindly obtained from the Carnegie Endowment three volumes containing 
all these documents, as well, of course, as the replies of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.3 

1 See Nos. 510, 491 and 510, note 3, respectively. 

2 The unratified declaration of London signed on February 26, 1909, by Great Britain, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Russia, Spain, and the 
United States is printed as item No. 20 in Cd. 4554 of 1909, Correspondence and Documents 
respecting the International Naval Conference, Held tn London, December 1908-February 1909. For 
the proceedings of the conference see Cd. 4555. 

3 The reference to these volumes is uncertain. Anglo-American correspondence concern- 
ing British measures to prevent commodities of any kind from reaching or leaving Germany 
is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 109, pp. 767-841, and vol. 110, pp. 644- 


82. For the notes dated March 30 and October 21, 1915, drafted by Mr. Robert Lansing, 
Counsellor in the U.S. State Department, 1914—June 1915 and Secretary of State, June 
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Broderick, who has just recovered from an attack of appendicitis and is 
going to South Carolina to recuperate, is taking these volumes with him in 
order to make a memorandum of the salient features. 

Meanwhile other people are beginning to take notice of the Borah resolu- 
tion. The French Ambassador to-day asked me about it and what His 
Majesty’s Government were going to do about it. I said I had no idea. He 
said that the best solution in his mind would be if a distinction could be made 
between wars conducted against a violator of the Covenant or of the Kellogg 
Pact and private wars. In the first instance the strictest blockade should be 
possible, in the second practically complete freedom for neutrals. 

I said that I had heard this suggested by others but Americans who had 
spoken to me on the subject almost invariably warned me against any solution 
of this kind. In saying this I was thinking particularly of Mr. Frank Symonds 
[Simonds] who has been writing articles in the Press recently about it. He 
is emphatic in declaring that no agreement on these lines can go through in 
America now. It would simply arouse all the old opposition to the League 
as being an indirect way of getting this country to recognise a League war or 
sanctions imposed by the League. In this I think he is quite right and that 
such a solution would have no chance whatever of being accepted here. 


Yours ever, 
EsME HowARD 


1915-1920, protesting against the British Order-in-Council of March 11, 1915, see op. cit., 
vol. 109, pp. 217-19, and Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1915: 
Supplement, pp. 152-6 and 578-601 respectively. 
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